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INTRODUCTION. 


Many of the following selections have never before 
appeared in general print; others are written especially 
for this book. 

A few well known old time recitations appear in re- 
sponse to frequent demands for them. 

We always take pleasure in directing the readers of 
Scrap-Book Recitations to any selection, old or new, that 
they may be unable to secure elsewhere. The following 
readers and elocutionists have contributed to this number 
from their repertoires: 

Misses Grace Stayt, Emma Lindberg, Daisy Brissen- 
den, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Bromley, Messrs Chas. F. Craig, 
and C. R. Bechtel. 

Henry M. Soper. 

Chicago , Aprils 1893. 
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SCRAP BOOK RECITATIONS. 


INDIVIDUALISM IN SOCIETY. 

MILFORD H. LYON. 

[Note. — The following oration, as composed and delivered by Mr. 
Lyon, won first prize at the Iowa State College contest. This gave the 
author the honor of representing his State in the Inter-State College 
contest, where he received the highest mark on delivery ever given at 
any previous Inter-State contest. He was drilled for the final battle by 
the compiler of this book. 

The development of society is directly dependent upon 
the advancement of its individual members. Slowly has 
the world accepted this vital truth. *Slowly indeed has 
society learned the secret of its own existence, that 
government, religion, arts, sciences — all, are but agencies 
to build a man. Under the ancient theory of government 
the interests of the many were sacrificed to advance the 
interests of the few; individual welfare was subordinate to 
national greatness; the state was everything, the man was 
nothing. True, the age of Pericles and the age of the 
Caesars produced illustrious men. But the masses were 
kept in ignorance. Hence individual development was 
hindered, social progress was limited, and their glorious 
civilization was doomed to decay. That the State is 
made for man, not man for the State, is the basis 
of modern social philosophy. The welfare of the in- 
dividual must often be subjected to the weal of society, 
but only that in the more perfect social condition thus 
attained the bounds of individualism may be extended. 
Lexington and Gettysburg proclaim the grand sacrifice 
of the citizen for the nation, but only that the priceless 
heritage of liberty might be transmitted to posterity. 

( 5 ) 
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INDIVIDUALISM IN SOCIETY. 


It is on the recognition of the value of individualism 
that the new civilization can base its claims to perpetuity. 
When it dawned upon the world that it should not strive 
to make all men of one mind, but should allow the 
faculties of each to unfold themselves, that by diversity 
of characters, not by similarity, society is benefited, 
then began the true era of progression. Its results are 
already apparent; degradation has given way to develop- 
ment, empires have become republics, and the divine 
right of kings has yielded to the divine rights of man. 
Under the old regime the current of thought flowed in a 
common stream. Here and there luxuriant vegetation 
lined its banks, but a vast desert extended far away on 
either side. Under the new dispensation, impelled by 
the mighty power of individualism, the current of thought 
is flowing in ten thousand channels, transforming arid 
wastes into fertile fields, beauteous with flowers and rich 
with golden harvests. To such a civilization no bound- 
aries can be applied — boundless as the universe are its 
possibilities. We. look back across the centuries, and 
vainly strive to discern the first beginning of man’s evolu- 
tion; future ages in turn will behold in us and our boasted 
culture but the crude and imperfect attainments of their 
semi-barbarous ancestry. 

As social progress is proportionate to the growth of 
individual character, so the growth of character itself is 
proportionate to the cultivation of its two chief elements: 
Personality, the likeness; individuality, the difference 
between men. Throughout all human life is a strain of 
similarity. Feelings and aspirations common to all 
mankind inspire every heart, and make the whole world 
kin. These universal qualities form the nucleus of 
individual character and constitute its personality. En- 
veloping this inner life, as the veil of mist encircled the 
Grecian Goddess, are the peculiar characteristics of the 
individual, the qualities which make you what you are 
as distinct from any other. Were it not for this individu- 
ality of being all life might have been centered in a 
single soul. Personality creates a bond of common feel- 
ing, of mutual sympathy between man and man, and 
makes society possible. Individuality produces differen- 
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tiation in their characters, and makes society valuable. 
Personality draws men’s attention to the same object; 
individuality from different directions. The cultivation 
of personality increases this common feeling among men, 
and strengthens the social ties; the cultivation of in- 
dividuality brings out originality, opens up new fields of 
thought, and widens society boundaries. In the proper 
development of the individual is included the cultivation 
of both these qualities. 

It is within the seclusion of its own individuality that 
the soul retires to learn those lessons from itself which 
association cannot give. Here angelic messengers 
whisper truths unknown before, and the soul emerges from 
its secret dwelling to give the world the riches of its 
inner life, the riches of originality. It is not as a store* 
house of knowledge that the mind of man attains its 
greatest usefulness, not as a factory where the old is 
merely changed in form, but as a fertile soil wherein is 
implanted the thought and experience of centuries, and 
out of the decomposition of this seed, nourished by 
original investigation, there spring into existence new 
thoughts and methods greater and grander than the old. 
Here is true progression, a progression only attainable by 
the full expression of the faculties of each individual in 
his own peculiar way. This creative power of the 
human mind is one of its greatest attributes. Upon it 
society is dependent for progression. For every truth, 
every princip ] e that has blessed the race at some time, 
originated in the mind of a single man. 

In three ways is the development of the individual 
effected; by what he does for himself, by what others do 
for him, and by what he does for others. Faith in one’s 
self, hope from other’s help, and charity for all mankind 
— these are the true graces of human character. To be 
well made, the individual must be self made. What you 
are yourself, not what you have acquired from others, 
forms the foundation of your character. It is the 
message of God to your soul which, when uttered by your 
lips, the world stoops to hear. Association, like the 
constant intermingling of pebbles, but produces symmetry, 
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and smoothes the rough exterior of man. Education forms 
not, only reveals the hidden treasures of the mind. Genius 
must be an inherent quality. To the mountain peaks of 
greatness there are no pathways — he who would reach the 
Summit must clamber over rocks and scale the rugged 
fcrags, relying alone upon the sheer, unyielding, irre- 
sistible power of the manhood within him. 

In the proper education of its citizens every state has a 
remedy for its ills. Crime is but the result of misdirected 
energy. Every person possesses capabilities for useful- 
ness. Every life, like a block of marble, has within it a 
likeness of Divinity, only awaiting some hand to clear 
away the rubbish, and lo, an angel stands revealed. 
Here is the mission of society, to surround its members 
with those conditions best fitted to bring out a full ex- 
pression of their highest faculties. The character of one 
age is the index of its successor. The generation of 
to-day was fashioned by the hands of yesterday, and the 
present has the power to mold the characters of to-morrow. 
In no other way can the true end of social existence be 
realized but by the aim of each individual, both to 
develop his own powers, and, as a member of society, to 
aid the development of every other member. 

The highest human advancement can be attained only 
by assisting others. It is the turning of ihe soul’s rays 
out rather than in, that illustrates and reveals the divinity 
of man. The triumph of self-renunciation is the grandest 
paradox of history. “ He who seeks to save his life shall 
lose it,” can call forth all the ages to attest its truth. By 
His willing sacrifice of life for principle Christ became 
the inspiration of the world. Only by the subjection of 
himself did Launfal find the Holy Grail; Alexander and 
Cyrus, Csesar and Napoleon, are but symbols of the old 
civilization, where the many were subservient to the few; 
Luther and Montfort, Washington, Howard and Garrison 
— such are the immortal names of history. Future 
generations will cherish the memory of the poor priest 
who left home and friends and devoted his life to aiding 
the lepers, while many a man who has gained renown 
through party service will be buried in eternal oblivion 
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The bitterest enemy to the expression of individualism 
is the tyranny of public opinion. Society lashes the 
individual with its resentment if he departs from the 
path of established custom. Yet it is this very disregard 
of custom, this pursuit of personal investigation, that 
moves the world. When the current of opinion is flowing 
parallel with my inner life, conformity is strength, for to 
my own power is added the force of other’s thoughts. 
But when a man deserts his heartfelt convictions, and 
heeds the sentiment of the masses, his individuality dies, 
and he becomes a lifeless block upon the path of progress. 
A great man cannot always follow with the multitude. 
There must come a time in the life of every individual 
when his conscience tells him the majority is wrong. 
“ These are the times that try men’s souls.” A corpse 
can float upon the wave, but strength and manhood are 
required to stem the tide. Better to be an exile braving 
Siberia’s storms for the cause of humanity, than a pliant 
minion fawning at the feet of place and power. He who 
faces opposition must often suffer calumny and abuse, yet 
this is the common record of all reformers whom the 
world calls great. The hands that sow are not the hands 
that reap. The present plants with toil and tears, the 
future gleans the harvest. By their own age earth’s 
greatest benefactors are despised, rebuked, rejected; by 
the next their ashes are collected, and embalmed among 
the holiest relics of the past. Yet it is well that society 
is constituted as it is. Unless the dissenter has principles 
that will stand the crucial test of criticism they are not 
worthy to exist. Great souls are strengthened by ad- 
versity. The raging storm but toughens the fibers of the 
oak. More expression of personal convictions is needed 
in society to-day. Men of thought and action are in 
demand, men of firm will and steady purpose that, having 
principles, dare maintain them. 

Then let it strike home to every heart that only by self- 
reliance, self-subjection, and loyalty to principle, can the 
individual attain unto the full measure of his powers. 
Let society rise to her mission of individualism, a mission 
to be effected only by the law of love. “ I am my brother’s 
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keeper,” must be the universal sentiment of man, if the 
world is to be lifted out of its vice and misery. When 
the voice of poverty shall be heard in the palaces of the 
rich, when the appeals of the dwellers in darkness shall 
awaken a response in more than an occasional heart, 
when the strength of the strong shall be used always for 
the assistance, never for the oppression of the weak — then 
will individualism attain its most perfect development, 
and the crowning fruits of the new civilization become a 
firm reality. 


AN OBSTACLE. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 

[Note. — We are indebted to Alice Carey Waterman, of San Francisco, 
for copy of the following poem, which was presented as a souvenir of an 
evening with the authoress before the Women’s Press Association of that 
city.] 

I was climbing up a mountain path, 

With many things to do; 

Important business of my own 
And other people’s too; 

When I ran against a Prejudice 
That quite cut off the view. 

My work was such as could not wait, 

My path quite clearly showed 

My strength and time were limited, 

I carried quite a load; 

And there that hulking Prejudice 
Sat all across the road. 

So I spoke to him politely, 

For he was huge and high; 

And begged that he would move a bit, 

And let me travel by; 

He smiled, but as for moving — 

He didn’t even try! 
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So then I reasoned quietly 
With that colossal mule; 

My time was short, no other path, 

The mountain winds were cool — 

I argued like a Solomon — 

He sat there like a fool! 

Then I flew into a passion, 

I danced and howled, and swore — 

I pelted and belabored him 
Till I was stiff and sore — 

He got as mad as I did, 

But he sat there as before. 

And then I begged him on my knees — 
I might be kneeling still; 

If so I hoped to move that mass 
Of obdurate ill-will — 

As well implore the monument 
To vacate Bunker Hill! 

So I sat before him helpless 
In an ecstacy of woe; 

The mountain mists were rising fast, 
The sun was sinking slow, 

When a sudden inspiration came, 

As sudden winds do blow. 

I took my hat, 1 took my stick, 

My load I settled fair — 

I approached that awful incubus 
With an absent-minded air 
And I walked directly through him 
As if he wasn’t there! 
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THE RIGHT MAN FOR THE PLACE, 

S. W. FOSS. 

Bije Bean wuz born upon a farm, 

But farm work didn’t agree 
With Bijah Bean, an’ so he said 
“This ain’t no place for me.” 

He lived content w’ile he could play 
Ez long ez he could see, 

But when they brought him work, he said, 
“This ain’t no place for me.*’ 

An’ so he lef ’ the farm behin’ 

An’ run away to sea, 

“There ain’t no taters there to dig, 

An* work is skurce,” sez he. 

But there they made him scrub the deck; 

This wuz too much, sez he, 

Ez he went leapin’ overboard, 

“This ain’t no place for me.’’ 

An’ then he started out an’ swum 
Right through the ragin’ sea; 

“ This feels like work,” he soon allowed, 
“This ain’t no place for me.” 

A merchant vessel picked him up, 

An’ in a bunk he curled, 

Until they dropped him down upon 
The other side the world. 

An’ then them pigtailed Chinamen 
Set him to pickin’ tea; 

He worked £or half an hour, an’ said, 

“ This ain’t no place for me. 

Why this is jest like work,” he cried; 

An awful terror spread 
Through all his feeturs an he fell 
Like one who’s dropped down dead. 
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He went into a fever, 

Fell to ravin’ like a Turk, 

An* he thought that he was runnin* 

All the time away from work. 

Once he dreamed that he was workin*, 
An’ he leaped up strong and free, 
An’ left his bed an’ run and shrieked, 
“This ain’t no place for me.” 

He come back to America 
To hunt for rest and peace, 

An’ at last he got appointed 
With full pay on the police. 

An’ his tired soul was satisfied, 

“ I’ve foun’ my place,” sez he, 

“At last I’ve got away from work, 
This is the place for me.” 


WHICH ONE WAS KEPT? 

There were two little kittens, a black and a gray 
And grandmamma said, with a frown, 

“ It will never do to keep them both, 

The black one we’d better drown. 

“ Don’t cry, my dear ” — to tiny Bess, 

“One kitten’s enough to keep; 

Now run to nurse, for ’tis growing late, 

And time you were fast asleep.” 

The morrow dawned, and rosy and sweet 
Came little Bess from her nap; 

The nurse said, “Go into mamma’s room 
And look in grandma’s lap.” 

“Come here,” said grandmamma with a smila 
From the rocking chair where she sat, 

“God has sent you two little sisters, 

Now what do you think of that?” 
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Bess looked at the babies a moment, 

With their wee heads yellow and brown; 
And then to grandmamma soberly said, 

“ Which one are you going to drown Y* 


THE SIN OF OMISSION. 

MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 

It isn’t the thing you do, dear, 

It’s the thing you’ve left undone, 
Which gives you the bit of a heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 

The tender word forgotten, 

The letter you did not write, 

The flower you might have sent, dear. 
Are your haunting ghosts to-night. 

The stone you might have lifted 
Out of a brother’s way, 

The bit of heartsome counsel 

You were hurried too much to say;' 
The loving touch of the hand, dear, 
The gentle and winsome tone, 

That you had no time nor thought for. 
With troubles enough of your own. 

The little acts of kindness, 

So easily out of mind; 

These chances to be angels 
Which every mortal finds — 

They come in night and silence — 

Each chill reproachful wraith — 
When hope is faint and flagging, 

And a blight has dropped on faith. 

For life is all too short, dear, 

And sorrow is ail too great, 

To suffer our slow compassion, 

That tarries until too late. 

It’s not the thing you do, dear, 

It’s the thing you leave undone, 
Which gives you the bit of heartache 
At the setting: of the sun. 
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THE OLD LOG SCHOOLHOUSE. 

It was an old log schoolnouse standing back from the 
country road, with the creepers twining over the face of 
it, and the branches of an elm interlacing above it. 

The robins had nested in the crevices under the roof 
for so long that they had forgotten when they had known 
any other home. 

Years and years ago barefooted boys and sun-bonneted 
girls had climbed over the stile, and had sat all the long 
day with feet dangling from the high, hard benches. 

That morning in August the old schoolhouse assumed 
a jaunty expression, ill suited to its scarred visage; it 
suggested a decrepit old man reaching backward with one 
hand to grasp the pleasures of boyhood, while the other 
touched the latchstring of immortality’s door. 

The birds sang low, the soft splash of the brook came 
faintly; the drip, drip of the sweet spring water ran an 
undertone with the rustling leaves. Above all there was 
borne the sound of voices, subdued and tremulous, in 
tender minor tones. 

The children were coming back to school. They came 
by twos and threes, and climbed over the rickety stile 
with a slowness and weakness not of childhood 

They greeted one another and stepped softly over the 
worn door-sill. They sat on the benches which were as 
they knew them forty years ago. 

The master who ferruled them in those good old days 
took his place behind the desk, and the “old school, ” a 
quaint Indiana re-union, was begun. 

The master’s hand trembled as he unfolded the yellow 
roll-call. His voice faltered as he called the first 
name: 

“ Hiram Brown.” 

A white-haired man from the back row answered clearly, 
“ Here.” 

Yet even as he spoke his eyes filled with tears, for there 
on the battered desk was a roughly carved heart, holding 
the initials of his boyish love. 

Through young manhood and golden middle life she 
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had been his help, and now — “Absent/* he answered low, 
to her name. 

There were eyes cast down, and a stray sunbeam lighted 
up precious dewdrops of sympathy on wrinkled cheeks. 

“ Seth Green.” 

But Seth was absent. 

A while before there had come to him a messenger from 
a far-off country with promises of peace and rest and joy; 
and so Seth, who had grown weary of unrecompensed 
labor, followed willingly. 

“Catherine Clark/* the master read. 

“Present/* a sweet, quavering voice replied — “present, 
bless the Lord for His good mercies; but Dan’el, he’s gone 
where school keeps always.** 

“Mary Reed.'* And the master’s own voice added, 
“ Absent forever.” 

The silvery head bowed on the desk, the withered 
hands tightly clasped each other, for from among the old- 
fashioned flowers he had culled the fairest for himself, 
and while yet the dew of youth and love lay on them both, 
she had yielded her sweetness for celestial growth. 

Through the long record the master read slowly. Some- 
times there were smiles at some memory, but often tears; 
and now these faded, wrinkled children sat waiting for 
the final roll-call. The old master grew strangely white. 

“First class in addition,” the master called. “One 
here, plus many there, equals what?” 

He waited with the old-time patience, then gently gave 
the answer himself; 

“Joy is the result, my child — perfect joy in the 
heavens.** 

“Second class in division.** 

No one stirred. A bird flew in at the open window, it 
circled about and lighted on the old man’s arm. 

“Take one from among you and what is the result? 
Then without a pause, “ A little while to wait — just a 
little while; a little folding of the hands to sleep.” 

“ First class in reading.” 

But the master held the book himself. He read by 
faith, God bless him! 
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“ 4 Come unto me, ye weary and heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. ’ ” 

A sigh, and the “ old school” was dismissed. The 
master had resigned for a place where there is no truancy, 
no failure in lessons, no tardiness. The pupils came 
down the path to meet him with welcoming step. 

Some yet await the calling of their names, but they will 
not wait long, for every day some one whispers “ Good- 
morning ” to the Master. Every sunset finds some pupil's 
lessons over: some new beginner in the A B C of heavenly 
lore. 

The bird flew from the master’s arm, and perching in 
the elm, trilled of love and rest and eternal youth. 


OLD FARMER GREY GETS PHOTOGRAPHED. 

I want you to take a picter o’ me and my old woman here, 

Jest as we be, if you please, sir — wrinkles, gray hairs, 
and all ; 

We never was vain at our best, and we’re going on eighty 
years, 

But we’ve got some boys to be proud of — straight and 
handsome an’ tall. 

They are coming home this summer, the nineteenth day 
of July 

Tom wrote me (Tom’s a lawyer in Boston, since forty- 
eight); 

So we’re going to try and surprise ’em, my old wife and I — 

Tom,' Harry, Zay and Elisha, and the two girls, Jenny 
and Kate. 

Well, lud, that’s a cur’us fix, sir! Do you screw it into 
the head? 

I’ve hearn of this photography, and I reckon on it’s 
scary work, 

Do you take the pictures by lightnin’ ? — La, yes; so the 
neighbors said, 

It’s the the sun that does it, old woman; ’n’ he never 
was known to shirk. 
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Wal, yes, I'll be readin’ the Bible; old woman, what’ll 
you do? 

Jest sit on the other side o’ me, *n’ I’ll take hold o’ 
your hand. 

That’s the way we courted, mister, if it’s all the same to you ; 

And that’s the way we’re a-goin’, please God, to the 
light of the better land. 

1 never could look that thing in the face, if my eyes was 
as good as gold. 

’Taint over? Du say! What the work is done? Old 
woman that beats the Dutch. 

Just think! we’ve got our picters took; and we’re nigh 
eighty year old ! 

There ain’t many couple in our town, of our age, that 
can say as much. 

You see, on the nineteenth of next July our Golden Wed- 
ding comes on. 

For fifty year in the sun and rain we’ve pulled at the 
same old cart, 

We’ve never had any trouble to speak of, only our pooi 
son John 

Went wrong, and I drove him off; ’n’ it almost broke 
the old woman’s heart. 

There’s a drop of bitter in every sweet. And my old 
woman and me 

Will think of John when the rest come home. Would 
I forgive him, young sir? 

He was only a boy, and I was a fool for bein’ so hard, 
you see; 

If I could just get him atween these arms, I’d stick to 
him like a burr. 

And what’s to pay for the sunshine that’s painted my gray 
old phiz ? 

Nothin’! That’s cur’us! You don’t work for the 
pleasure of working, hey? 

Old woman, look here! There’s Tom in the face — I’m 
blest if the chin isn’t his! — 

Good God! she knows him — Its our son John, the boy 
that we drove away! 
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THE RIDERLESS STEEDS. 

[A newspaper correspondent relates that, on the morning after the terrible battle of 
Sedan, September, 1870, six hundred cavalry horses, without riders, galloped up 
at the sound of the bugles, and took their accustomed places in the French ranks.] 

Morning dawns on the heights of Sedan, 

And the golden sunlight falls 
Over the woods and rocky steeps, 

Over the castle-walls, 

Over the valley of the Meuse, 

Over the tented ground, 

Where the scattered hosts are rallying 
At the shrill bugle’s sound. 

But yesterday, and the sun looked down 
On a dark and fearful sight, 

When hostile foe met hostile foe, 

In stern unyielding fight; 

And galloping to the rendezvous, 

On the bright September morn, 

Six hundred riderless steeds rush on 
At sound of the bugle-horn. 

Morning dawns on the battle-field, 

And under the calm, blue sky, 

Sleeping the still, cold sleep of death, 

Six hundred horsemen lie. 

No sound of the bugle stirs their souls 
To the struggle and the strife — 

No sound but the angel trump shall call 
The fallen again to life. 

The broken ranks of the cuirassiers, 

The warriors stout and bold, 

Are gathering in at the martial call, 

And the saddened tale is told; 

While galloping to the rendezvous, 

On the bright September morn, 

Six hundred riderless steeds rush on, 

At sound of the bugle-horn. 
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CHRISTMAS. 

MARGARET SIDNEY. 

How shall I tell of the ages, 

When Christmas was never kept, 

When the earth in dark revolution, 
Bided her time — and slept? 

How speak of the tardy unfolding 
Of morn in the crimson East 

When lo ! for the Heavenly Infant 
There waited the solemn feast? 

The shepherds sing 
In slow accord: 

“ Is born our King, 

The blessed Lord/* 

A quiver — as if down the ages 
Mortality’s cry echoed still; 

So long had it voiced every heart-beat, 
It lingered the daybreak to fill; 

Each bitter, discordant, low earth-waii 
Shocked Heavenly air as it rang; 

The babe breathed; Divinity woke, 

And the angels in rapture sang. 

The shepherds say, 

“ We seek him, all, 

Look at the Star 

O’er Bethlehem’s stall. 

The babe enwrapped in the manger, 
His tiny hand folded soft; 

That hand, to be put forth for others 
In loving strength, so oft; 

To be, even in willing submission, 
Extended from Calvary, 

Now rests on the Mother's bossom, 

In beautiful infancy. 

The shepherds whisper, 

On each knee, 
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“We bring our gifts, 

O Lord, to Thee. M 

That head, on its pillow so tender, 
Must wear a thorny crown, 

Before, the earth-life ended, 

Its sacrifice lays down; 

But now, oh! gracious promise 
Of kingly power and might, 

It sends out from the little brow 
Rays of divinest light. 

The shepherds veil 
Their faces now; 

“To Thee, O Lord, 

We humbly bow.” 

Oh! now the paeans rolling, 

The anthems meet and blend; 

“Give praises, oh! give praises, 
Forever without end." 

“The Christchild ne’er shall leave us. 
The angels soft do sing; 

“But always folded in our hearts, 

The Christmas joy shall bring." 
The shepherds then 
Stole soft away^ 

“ The night has flown, 

Look! break of day.”’ 

What does it mean, this Christmas. 
Down from the ages sent? 

Out of the lips of a little child, 

What is the message meant? 

Into one word it is prisoned, 

Struck into life and light; 

Love is the Christmas-tide message 
Of heavenly power and might 
The shepherds far 
Upon the plain, 

Adore the Lord 
Of love again. 
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Sing it in heavenly chorus, 

Sing it in earthy strain, 

Wake the dark places with music 
To call down the Lord again. 
Sing it, ’mid Christmas jangle 
Of bell and childish voice, 

And sweet confusion sing it: 

“Our Lord is come! Rejoice!’' 
The Christmas bells 
O’er hill and plain 
Take up the shepherds’ 
Sweet refrain: 

“ The child is born 
Tc bring us Love 
And Light and Peace 
From God above.” 


THE POWER OF LOVE. 

It was the morning of a festival, and the rays of the 
rising sun streamed over the Alps which hid her cottage, 
as the young and beautiful Antoine arose from her simple 
couch and hastily prepared to join in the scenes and 
sports of the happy*villagers. Although the abode of a 
widow, her home was a little gem, deep buried in its 
wealth of roses and honeysuckles, with festoons of vine 
leaves just shading the one low window. Within as 
without all spoke of the peace of a tranquil spirit, and an 
air of neatness, even elegance, adorned its humble poverty. 
Antoine had been a widow two years, regardless of the 
many glances which followed her graceful figure as she 
bore the products of her little garden to market. Her 
sole and only comfort was her child, a beautiful boy, and 
in his gladness she forgot the griefs of her widow- 
hood. 

On the day mentioned above, at an early hour, a happy 
throng of villagers had assembled near the church on the 
green. Old age mingled with childhood’s sports, and 
the village girls with their rustic suitors wandered in 
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merry groups down the glade which separated the field 
from the village. Above them at a little distance the 
peaks of the Alps rose up in majestic grandeur, towering 
like huge giants against the sky, and freezing in the cold 
light, far above the line of verdure. The widow had 
placed her child in the midst of a group of children, and 
was listening to the kind greetings of the good pastor, as 
he passed among his flock, when a loud scream aroused 
the attention of all. Swooping on her broad pinions, a 
mountain eagle had descended unperceived into the group 
of children, and to the horror of the bystanders, rose with 
a child struggling in its talons. In the terror and con- 
fusion it was some time before it was known who the 
little sufferer was, and a deep groan burst from the lips 
of the honest mountaineers when it was ascertained that 
it was the child of the youthful widow. 

“ My child! my child!” she exclaimed, wringing her 
hands in agony, as with streaming eyes she watched the 
flight of the powerful bird, while the pastor vainly tried 
to comfort her. Several mountaineers instantly sprang 
to the cliffs, and all eyes followed them as slower and 
slower they ascended. At length, as the eagle disappeared 
beyond the abrupt precipice, they were seen to pause, and 
all but two gave up the vain pursuit. At last, as rocks 
towered above rocks, these gave up the desperate attempt, 
and a groan from the beholders told that all hope was over. 
With her face blanched by despair, her hair disheveled, 
and her gaze riveted upon the precipice, Antoine had stood 
motionless until now; but, when she saw the pursuers 
falter, with a cry of agony she sprang up the almost per- 
pendicular ascent with the rapidity of a chamois. Upward, 
still upward she held her perilous way, until she gained 
the point which seemed to defy further progress, when, 
to the admiration and terror of the beholders, still on and 
upward she pursued her way, While there was the sem- 
blance of a path, her bare and slender feet maintained 
their hold, and when at length the cliffs rose high and 
bold before her, the mountain lichens, unseen from 
below, supplied her with a ladder capable of bearing her 
weight. 

Once, and once only, she paused to glance below. 
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When midway of the highest summit, what a startling and 
beautiful sight greeted her eyes. Far down the winding 
valley was a dense mass of human beings — not one was 
standing, not a head was covered — but sire, youth and 
child were kneeling in fervent supplication; while from 
the distant villages the tolling bells faintly met her ear, 
calling on the inhabitants to rally round the mountain. 
At length she saw the point where, on an overhanging 
cliff, seemed to tremble the eagle’s eyrie, and, to her 
speechless joy, she beheld her child smiling in its at- 
tempts to play with the young eaglets. On rapid wing 
the mother eagle wheeled above, now sweeping near the 
nest, again circling and soaring in mid-heaven. “ My 
child! give me my child!” shrieked the mother, as, with 
her hand upon the nest, she gazed defiance at the noble 
bird. To clasp it to her bosom, binding it to her with 
her shawl, was the work of a moment, and in another she 
prepared to retrace her dangerous way. 

fearful as had been her ascent, a more perilous journey 
lay before her. But, commending herself to the pro- 
tection of Heaven, she addressed herself to the task. 
The lichens that had supported her as she climbed the 
cliffs could do but little for her now; and it was with 
feelings of gratitude that she beheld, far down the sides 
of the mountain, the villagers slowly ascending to meet 
her. With emotions of intense terror the mother, with her 
precious load, had proceeded half way down the precipice 
when all vestige of the path seemed entirely lost. With 
a dizzy brain and a sinking heart she paused, clasping 
her child to her bosom with a shudder at the fate that 
threatened them. At that moment her ear caught the 
faint bleat of a goat which was guiding two young kids 
down the sides of the mountain. Thanking heaven for 
this indication of safety, she followed its light footsteps 
until at length she heard the distant shouts and acclama- 
tions of joy which arose from her friends in the valley 
below. A few moments more and she sank exhausted 
into the strong arms waiting to aid her, while loud 
thanksgivings arose with murmurs of applause, as her 
insensible form was laid in their midst. 
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MY LITTLE NEWSBOY. 

ADA M. MELVILLE. 

(Union Signal.) 

“Oh, please, sir, do buy a paper!” 

I had just left the train and was hurrying to my place 
of business when my attention was arrested by these words, 
uttered in a tone not very often heard among the clamor- 
ous newsboys of our large cities. The little fellows 
rarely accosted me, for they have a pretty clear idea that 
ladies are not profitable customers. 

I always watched them with interest as 1 passed twice 
each day from the St. Paul Union Depot up to Jackson 
street. They fairly swarmed on the corner by the 
Merchant’s Hotel, and many a smile have I exchanged 
with some ragged urchin who would dodge from before 
me, yelling at the top of his voice, “Here’s yer Daily 
Globe! Gl-o-be! Have a shine, sir? Here you are! 
Shine ’em up!” 

This particular morning was a dreary time for them, 
but they yelled away in a shriller key than usual, as if 
determined to rise above outer discouragements. It was 
the unusual cadence in those words, “Oh, please sir, do 
buy a paper!” that attracted my attention. 

The speaker had followed a gentleman up two or three 
steps in his eagerness to make a sale, only to have the 
door bang noisily in his face. As he turned away and 
came slowly down the steps, I thought I had never seen 
such a forlorn-looking baby before — for baby he certainly 
was in years, and ought to have been at home with his 
mother. He could not have been more than six or 
seven. His clothes were a mass of tatters, and I could 
see the tender skin through many a gaping hole. He had 
no cap. The scant muffler that had been tied over head 
and ears had slipped back, exposing beautiful shining 
curls to the full mercy of the driving storm. Boots, 
several sizes too large, covered the little feet, which I 
knew were tingling with cold. Under his torn jacket he 
carried his papers, which were fast getting soiled, though 
he did all in his power to protect them. His face was 
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blue and pinched; but the merry brown eyes held a light 
of undaunted pluck, and twinkled roguishly at me as he 
raised his thin baby voice and cried out, “Mornin’ papers! 
Here’s the mornin’ papers! All ’bout the ’lection! ’Rah 
for Harrison!” This last outburst, accompanied by a 
frantic wave of a ragged old handkerchief, gained him a 
customer; so, checking my impulse to speak with him, 1 
went on to my office. 

All day long those brown eyes haunted me, and several 
times I went to the window to see if he was still at work. 
There he was, running back and forth, dodging among 
wheels and horses’ feet, tripping up in the clumsy boots, 
but rarely losing sight of a probable customer. I saw 
him when he sold his last paper. Not stopping to 
loiter with his companions and competitors in the trade, 
he sped up the street far quicker than I thought his baby 
feet could carry him, and disappeared around the corner. 

For several mornings after this I watched closely for 
my little newsboy, and as each day passed without my 
seeing him, I regretted not having spoken to him before. 

One evening as 1 was hurrying to catch the train for 
home, a sob coming from a dark angle in a building 
brought me to a sudden stop. I looked sharply into the 
shadow, and there stood a child whom I recognized as the 
same one in whom I had been before interested. 

“What is the matter, little man?” I asked. 

He worked his grimy fists into his eyes for a moment, 
and then answered wofully, “They took all my pennies!” 

“They did? Well, that was naughty of them. Who 
took them, dear, and how many had you ?” 

“I had twenty. It was them big Pi’neer Press boys 
wot took them, and now mamma can’t have no supper!” 

“ If I give you twenty pennies more, will it be all 
right ?” 

“S ’m; if they don’t take ’em agin!” 

“ No, they shall not take them again. See, there’s a 
big policeman over there. We’ll go and tell him all 
about it and see what he can do for us.” 

Taking the cold, trembling little hand in mine we went 
over to the policeman. I stated the facts briefly, and the 
burly protector of the peace lifted the boy in his arms, 
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until baby eyes and eyes grown old in spying out evil of 
every kind looked into each other. 

“Well, I declare, if it isn’t Curly Charlie! You ought 
to be in your bed, my man. Why didn’t you come to me 
when the big boys robbed you? I’ll fix them for this. 
Don’t cry, old chap. You’re a man of business, you 
know, and business men never cry. You see, ma’am,” 
he said to me, still holding the child, “his mother’s been 
sick awhile, starved almost to death by a drunken 
husband. He’s dead now, and this chap has sold papers 
like a good one and kept the bread in their mouths. I’ll 
see that the boys don’t trouble him again. We’re old 
friends, ain’t we, Curly? You and I have been on the 
same beat a long time.” 

I had just time to make my train, so putting the 
promised pennies into Charlie’s hand, I hurried away. 

The next day, putting business aside, I found out from 
the policeman where my protege lived. Finding the 
house, I was directed to a basement door, at which I 
knocked, a woman’s voice calling to me faintly to come 
in. May God grant that the day come speedily when 
such dens as the one I entered then shall vanish forever 
from this fair world! Lighted by a small, square window, 
half of which was boarded up, heated not at all, filthy 
beyond description, was this room where human beings 
sheltered. The only furnishing of the place was a miser- 
able bed, on which lay a woman, too ill to raise her head 
as I entered the room. 

“I have become acquainted with your little son, 
Charlie,” I said, in explanation of my intrusion, “and 
have come to — ” 

“ Is he hurt ? Oh, in heaven’s name don’t tell me that ! ” 

“ No, no, he is not hurt. I have only come because he 
told me you are ill.” 

“ I am glad my boy has a friend,” the woman answered 
slowly, with evident pain. “He’ll need one soon. I’ve 
not much longer to stay by him. He’s a good boy; but 
oh, Miss! he’s too young to go on the streets. What 
could I do? He’s all I’ve got, and I’m all he’s got.” 

I questioned her about herself, while doing what little 
I could to make her bed more comfortable. 
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“ My husband died from drinking,” she said, between 
the pauses for breath, “ and after awhile I took sick. 
We’ve had hard enough times, my baby and I, to keep 
out of debt and sin, but so far we’ve done it. I've been 
lying here for six weeks, and that little fellow has earned 
enough to buy what food we needed, and pay the rent. I 
haven’t wanted much myself, but he ought to have good 
food. He’s growing fast, and — he’s so little!” 

As she said these last words, her face grew whiter than 
it had been even, and in her struggle to breathe, she 
fainted. When she partially rallied I went out to find 
help. But there was no one in that wretched street with 
enough manhood or womanhood left them to sympathize 
with, or care for human woe, so I went back to tell the 
poor, dying creature I would leave her for a little, to return 
with food and friends. While I was chafing her cold 
hands, the door was pushed open, and in clattered Curly 
Charlie. He nodded in half surprise to me, and then 
pushed past me to his mother. 

“Charlie, dear — ” 

The faint voice stopped, the tired head fell a little to 
one side, and I saw the rest and peace of death steal over 
the worn features. Her little son, unaccustomed to this 
strange, cold visitant, stroked her white face, as if she 
were the baby, and he the strong, loving protector. 

“ I’m rich now, mamma! See all my pennies. Isold 
all my papers to-day, and one man gave me fifty cents 
and wouldn’t take no change. Mammy, won’t you look 
at all the money? I’m going to buy bread, and meat and 
tea. Now you’ll get well! Mamma, dear! Mamma?” 

I knelt down there beside them, putting my arms around 
the child, who did not know he was talking to ears for- 
ever closed to his voice. 

“Charlie, darling, your mamma cannot hear you. God 
has taken her away to another home — a better one. She 
will never be hungry or sick again.” 

To my dying day I shall not forget the look in those 
brown eyes as they tried to read in my face the full 
meaning of what I said. From me they wandered back 
to the white, still face on the pillow, but yet with only 
wonder and perplexity in them. 
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“Do you understand me, my child? Mamma has been 
sick a long while, you know, but she can never be sick 
again. She cannot hear you, little Charlie. No, child, 
she cannot kiss you. Charlie, your mother is dead.” 

He answered me never a word, but stood there as if 
turned to stone. I hardly knew what to do. Once more 
I tried to take him in my arms, but he wrenched himself 
away, and falling prone on the floor, sobbed out, “Oh, 
mamma, mamma! I want my mamma! Oh, mamma, 
mamma !” 

The funeral was to be next day. 

All too late kind hearts and generous hands waited on 
the poverty and sorrow in the dingy little room. If I 
had not turned away the first time I heard the note of 
trouble in Charlie’s voice there might have been life and 
hope there instead of death and despair. By the side of 
the dead I registered a vow to care, for the helpless 
orphan, and from that day, when the voice of want or 
sorrow appealed to me not to turn heedlessly away. 

The wasted form of the mother was clad simply and 
cleanly. Her face was sweet and peaceful. Charlie had 
been cared for too, but he took no notice of his neat 
clothes, or of the clean room. He cried so heart-brokenly 
when we tried to coax him away from the sight of that 
quiet form that we did not urge him further, and as two 
of us arranged to stay until the funeral should be over, 
we kept him there with us. 

It was only by telling him how grieved his mother 
would be if she knew he would not eat, that we persuaded 
him to take a little food. He slept but little through the 
night, and when he did, tossed restlessly from side to 
side, crying over the dear, dear name, “ Mamma, 
mamma!” 

The next morning he was too exhausted to repulse me, 
so I took him on my lap and told him in simple words of 
what was to come, and of the happy home God kept 
always ready for those who tried to keep away from 
wrong doing. He knew but little about death, and only in 
connection with one or two pets whom he had lost in this 
way. 

Such tender years, such a tender, brave heart, such baby 
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ignorance, and oh, such keen sorrow! When it dawned 
upon him that his mother would not only never speak 
to him again, nor hear his voice, but that in a few hours 
he should never see her again, his cup of grief was full, 
and the bitterest cry of all went out from those baby lips. 
His sorrow was not like a child’s. It went deeper 
than tears, and he sat with white face and closed lips, 
never looking away from the precious form so soon to be 
hidden from him for ever. 

My fellow-watcher and I sat talking quietly, a little 
removed from where the coffin stood. Charlie had drawn 
a chair beside it and climbed upon it, so that he could 
still see his mother’s face. We did not forbid him, how 
could we? 

My companion suddenly touched my arm and pointed 
across the room. The sight was so pitiful, we turned away 
and wept. 

Yearning for the loving embrace that had so often 
comforted him, wearied out with grief, and longing to 
lay his head once more on that faithful breast, he had 
clambered into the coffin, and there had fallen asleep, 
his cheek, crimson now with fever, touching hers, one 
brown hand hidden about her neck, the other clasping her 
cold, cold fingers. 

“ He can do no harm. Let him stay. It is all the 
comfort life has for him just now.” 

The hour for the funeral drew near. A few neighbors 
straggled in, and the most hardened were moved by the 
touching sight before them. At last the minister whom 
we had called in, a kind-hearted man of God, stooped 
down to lift the child in his arms. He paused, looked 
long and earnestly at the sleeper, and then a quick ex- 
clamation passed his lips. 

“Oh, what is it?” said some one. 

He tried to unclasp the clinging hands, but they re- 
sisted his efforts. The minister bent closer still. His 
fingers were on the wee pulse, his hand upon the baby 
heart, and on the high, white forehead, where the beautiful 
curls clustered damp and thick. 

With a look of infinite pity upon his face he tried once 
more to remove the sleeper, but the brown eyes opened 
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and looked into his with an appeal he could not withstand. 
Then the white lips drooped wearily. The baby face 
turned a little nearer to the mother-breast, and the child 
sobbed faintly, “ Mamma.” 

We stood by the coffin waiting and watching. Hardened 
men, whose cheeks were long unused to tears, wept like 
children; coarse women, out of whose hearts all mother- 
love seemed to have fled, stretched out tender hands 
toward that orphan child. 

Was that a smile on his face? Yes, a smile. It 
brightened and deepened until the tiny, pinched features 
were fair as an angel’s. Once again the brown eyes 
opened, but this time they were glowing and shining with 
joy and a great beautiful surprise. He stretched out both 
arms, as if somewhere beyond our vision other arms were 
outstretched to him. 

“Oh, mamma, my mamma! I see you!” he cried out 
joyously; then the eager arms drooped, the glorious smile 
faded, the white lids drooped, the curly head nestled 
down on the mother-breast, and all was still. 

Charlie had gone home to mamma. 


THEIR FIRST UNPLEASANTNESS. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bolivar Pyke had been married about six 
weeks, and were still oppressively happy. Not a ripple 
of discord had stirred the sea of their domestic harmony, 
and their life had run smoothly and unobstructedly as a 
Chicago base ball club’s progress down the toboggan 
slide. If there was anything that could have made 
Bolivar happier he didn’t know what it was, unless pos- 
sibly it was to hear that his tough, leathery and grasping 
old uncle in California had gone to the good world; while 
the addition of forty more cupboards and closets to the 
house could hardly have added to the felicity of his 
young wife. 

This may sound like exaggeration, but you have 
positively no idea how unreasonably and absurdly happy 
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these two young persons were. It was an evening in 
May — an ordinary evening in May, 1890 — and the rain 
hadn’t stopped. It was falling as it fell in the seven- 
teenth day of the second month of the 600th year of the 
life of one Noah, and in sheer despair the signal service 
man had begun to predict wet weather. 

“ Buenavista,” said Bolivar, looking abstractedly about 
the room, “ if it wouldn’t be asking too great a favor — ” 

“What is it, dear?” asked Mrs. Pyke, tenderly. 

“ Please try the other knee awhile. This one is getting 
tired.” 

“You have never said anything like that before, 
Bolivar,” she protested, reproachfully. “Perhaps I’d 
better go and sit on a chair.” 

“ Now don’t get spunky, darling. You don’t look so 
pretty when you frown.” 

“ I am not frowning, Bolivar." 

“You certainly are, Buenavista.” 

“Then I don’t look pretty!” she exclaimed, bouncing 
up and seating herself ten feet away. “All right, Mr. 
Pyke! You — you — you’re getting tired of me. I — I — 
wish I was — ” 

“ Now, look here, Buenavista, don’t be foolish. There’s 
nothing to quarrel about.” 

“ I’m not quarreling, sir! I’m not going to quarrel, 
either! If there’s anything of that kind done you will be 
the one who does it, Mr. Pyke.” 

“ I am glad to hear it, my dear.” 

“ You needn’t call me your dear. I am not dear to you 
any more.” 

“ I thought you said you were not going to quarrel.” 

“ I did, sir, and I am not. In spite of your conduct, 
Mr. Pyke, I am still your loving wife.” 

“ Then, dearest — ” 

“No, sir, I am not your dearest.” 

“Well, Buenavista, then — if you prefer it — if you are 
still my loving wife, won’t you please sing something?” 

“What for? Are you afraid I’ll try to sit on your knee 
again? You needn't — ” 

“ No, no, Buenavista. I thought it might clear up the 
atmosphere of this room a little. That’s all.” 
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With the respect of a martyr going cheerfully to the 
stake, Mrs. Pyke went to the piano and sat down before 
it. 

“What shall I sing?" she asked meekly. 

“Perhaps — h’m — perhaps it would make things seem 
more cheerful if you would tackle ‘ Home Sweet Home.’ ” 

Mrs. Pyke fixed her eyes on a spot near the ceiling 
where the wall paper didn’t exactly match, and wailed out 
the touching melody: 

“ Mid ple-a-a-sures and pa-a-alaces th-o-ugh — I know 
well enough, Mr. Pyke, you have only asked me to sing 
this to make me appear ridiculous, but I am going to do 
it; — we may ro-o-o-am. Be it e-e-eve-e-er so — I think 
any man who tries to make his wife the object of ridicule 
never, never cared anything for her — hu-u-u-mble there’s 
no-o-o-o place like — I have always done everything I 
could to make home p-p-pleasant, and you — you know it 
— ho-ome. A cha-a-r-m ftom the ski-i-i-ies seems to — 
seems like the ghastliest mockery in the world, but you 
would have it — h-a-ll-o-ow us the-e-ere, which se-e-eek 
through the w-o-o-orld ne’er me-e-twith-e-e-the-ere. 
Ho-o-o-o-ome, ho-ome sw’ — I’ll sing it through if it 
k-k-kills me — swe-e-e-eet, swe-e-e-eet home. There’s 
no-o-o place like — ain’t you ashamed of yourself, Bolivar 
Pyke, to sit there pretending you care anything about 
your home any more, or me either! — ho-o-o-ome. There’s 
no-o-o-o-o place like — B-B-Bolivar dear, I can’t! Yes, 
I will! I will! — ho-o-o-ome!” 

As her quivering voice sounded the last word of the 
song a manly voice joined in with deep bass, her tremb- 
ling little fingers were gathered in a close grasp, her head 
sank on Bolivar’s shoulder, and — 

But what business has any outside barbarian to be 
intruding here l Let us retire. 
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OVERDRAWN ACCOUNTS. 

NETTIE H. PELHAM. 

Written expressly for this book. 

Father Time was swiftly working 
At the window of the bank, 

Where all men are forced to enter, 

Men of every age and rank ; 
Countless customers were landing 
In a long, impatient row, 

Youth, old age and sturdy manhood, 
Rich and poor, and high and low. 

And I stood and watched them gather 
’Twas, indeed, a curious band, 

And I saw that each who entered 
Held a check-book in his hand. 
From that motley throng in waiting, 
Stepped a man with haughty face, 
And before the cashier’s window 
Hurriedly he took his place. 

As he tossed his check before him, 
Father Time but shook his head, 
“Your account is overdrawn; 

There is nothing left,” he said. 

“Overdrawn!” the man repeated, 
Turning pale; “Why you forget, 

I have fifteen years before me, 

Fifteen years to draw on yet. 

I am only five and fifty, 

And you know three-score and ten 
Was the sum of my deposit; 

Run the figures through again!” 

Turning to the book before him, 
Father Time glanced down the page 
“Here it is, in eighteen fifty 

You were nineteen years of age; 
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But your time was idly wasted, 

And you drew three years in one, 
Squandering them in dissipation, 

Careless how life’s tasks were done. 

“Tho’ the passing years were precious 
Foolishly you drank them up, 

As the far-famed Cleopatra 

Drank from out that banquet cup, 

Where the precious pearl dissolving 
In the wine cup’s ruby sheen, 

Made a draught so rare and costly 
That it pleased the foolish queen. 

“Thus you threw away your moments 
As a king, in days of old, 

’Mongst the rabble gathered ’round him. 

Threw the shining coins of gold. 

When by calendar you reckoned 
Five and twenty as your age, 

Here I found, by careful footing, 

Thirty-five upon this page.” 

“ But you know,” the trembling figure 
Made reply, “you know that when 
I had realized my folly, 

I reorganized again.” 

“Yes, I know,” old Time made answer, 

“But you see it did not last. 

Here I find, a few years later, 

That you drew your days so fast 

“That for many months you crowded, 
Steadily, three weeks in one; 

Working, planning, drudging, slaving, 

As so many fools have done, 

That you might acquire a fortune, 

Taking for your idol, wealth; 

Growing rich, yet like a spendthrift, 

Squandering time and strength and health 
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“In ten years you lived out twenty; 

All the worry, cares and fears, 

All the planning, all the working, 

All the sins of twenty years. 

Now you count your wealth by millions, 
After years of toil and strife, 

You have hoarded up a fortune — 

Gained the world but lost your life. 

‘If your soul shall be lost also, 

Only God can yet decide, 

Other customers are waiting 
With their checks, so step aside. 

While I looked, the bank’s old servants 
Death and Dust, so gaunt and gray, 
With Forgetfulness, assisting, 

Came and dragged the man away. 

Then a haggard wretch stepped forward, 
Pale and gaunt and hollow-eyed, 

And upon the check he offered 
He had signed, “A Suicide,” 

“I suppose this check is worthless/' 
Falteringly the stranger said, 

“Not another day is left me” — 

But the cashier shook his head. 

“You are wrong,” he quickly answered, 
“By the book, it now appears 
There are forty years before you, 

Forty long and useful years.” 

“Forty years! alas, I doubt it. 

Life is flitting very fast, 

Neither would I strive to check it, 

As it hastens swiftly past. 

“Forty years,’' again he murmured 
With a low and hollow groan, 

“Forty years of care and anguish! 

I shall never claim mine own." 
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“Hush!” said Time, “be not too hasty, 

Stop, my friend, and count the cost; 

Forty years, if you discard them, 

Shall forevermore be lost. 

Think of all the wretched mortals, 

Forced to leave this world to-day, 

Who are pleading, in their anguish, 

For these years you cast away. 

“Yet these years can serve no other, 

They are yours, and yours alone; 

For their use you still must answer 
At the Master’s sacred throne, 

Take your time, my friend, I pray you; 

Do not scorn these golden days; 

See that they be well expended 

For man’s good and for God’s praise.” 

But the foolish heart declined them, 

And the servants came once more, 

Dragging out this latest comer, 

As they had the one before. 

Then a gay young man stepped forward, 

With a manly form and tall , 

“What’s your pleasure?” old Time questioned, 
“Will you have large bills or small?” 

“Give me large, a year of revel 
Crowded into one wild day; 

All the pleasures of the future, 

I must taste without delay; 

I would seek for riches later, 

But to-day for pleasure strive; 

All the goodly things of forty, 

I must have at twenty-five. ” 

Old Time sighed; this youth was making 
Just the same mistake once more; 

He was stepping in the'footsteps 
Of the old fool gone before. 
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“Is it only, ” thus he questioned, 

“By experience they can learn? 

Must eacn youth who transacts business, 
Make the sabie mistake in turn?” 

Still both men and women gathered, 

Drawing time in vast amounts; 

Wasting all their golden moments, 
Overdrawing their accounts. 

Women, counting on their beauty, 

Came to cash their checks so fast 
That, before they saw their folly, 

All the bloom of youth was past; 

Wasted were their vital forces, 

All their health and vigor fled. 

“There is nothing to your credit , 99 
So the cashier sternly said, 

Oft there came the brilliant actor, 

By the public long adored, 

Drawing out the precious moments 

From the bank where they were stored; 

Wasting them in dissipation, 

Squandering time and strength and wealth, 
Till, discarded by the public, 

Poor and broken down in health, 

Having not a friend to help him, 

Now, indeed, a total wreck, 

So he tottered to the window — 

Father Time refused his check. 

* * * 

Still the busy work progresses; 

Time is at his window yet, 

Waiting for the checks we bring him; 

O, my friends, do not forget 
That these checks, indeed, are precious, 
Priceless is each passing day, 

Then, I ask you, can we, dare we, 

Cast them foolishly away? 
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Swift the golden hours are fleeting, 
Youth and health will soon be gone, 
And the cashier grimly tells us, 

“Your account is overdrawn." 


A PIECE OF RED CALICO. 

ANDREW SCROGGIN. 

I was going into town the other morning when my wife 
handed me a little piece of red calico, and asked me if I 
would have time, during the day,' to buy her two yards and 
a half of calico like that. I assured her that it would be 
no trouble at all, and putting the piece of calico in my 
pocket, I took the train for the city. 

At lunch time I stopped at a large dry-goods store to at- 
tend to my wife’s commission. I saw a well-dressed man 
walking the floor between the counters, where long lines of 
girls were waiting on much longer lines of customers, and 
asked him where I could see some red calico. 

“ This way, sir!” and he led me up the store. “Miss 
Stone,” said he to a young lady, “show this gentleman some 
red calico.” 

“What shade do you want?” asked Miss Stone. 

I showed her the little piece of calico that my wife had 
given me. She looked at it and handed it back to me, then 
she took down a great roll of red calico and spread it out 
on the counter. 

“Why, that isn’t the shade!” said I. 

“No, not exactly,” said she, “but it is prettier than your 
sample.” 

“This may be,” said I; “but you see I want to match this 
piece. There is something already made of this kind of 
calico, which needs to be made larger, or mended, or some- 
thing. I want some calico of the same shade.” 

The girl made no answer, but took down another roll. 

“That’s the shade,” said she. 

“ Yes, I replied, “but it’s striped.” 

“Stripes are more worn than anything else in calicoes,” said 
she. 
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“Yes, but this isn’t to be worn. It’s for furniture, I think. 
At any rate, I want perfectly plain stuff, to match something 
already in use.” 

“Well, I don’t think you can find it perfectly plain, unless 
you get Turkey red!” 

“What is Turkey red?” I asked. 

“Turkey red is perfectly plain in calicoes,” she answered. 

“Well, let me see some.” 

“We haven’t any Turkey red calico left,” she said, “but 
we have some very nice plain calicoes in other colors.” 

“I don’t want any other color. I want stuff to match this.” 

“It’s hard to match cheap calico like that,” she said, and 
so I left her. 

I next went into a store a few doors further up Broadway. 
When I entered I approached the “floor-walker,” and hand- 
ing him my sample, said: 

“Have you any calico like this?” 

“Yes, sir,” said he. “Third counter to the right.” 

I went to the third counter to the right, and showed my 
sample to the salesman in attendance there. He looked at 
it on both sides. Then he said: 

“We haven’t any of this.” 

“That gentleman said you had,” said I. 

“ We had it, but we’re out of it now. You’ll get that 
goods at an upholsterer’s.” 

I went across the street to an upholsterer’s. 

“Have you any stuff like this?” I asked. 

“No,” said the salesman. “We haven’t. Is it for furniture?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Then Turkey red is what you want.” 

“Is Turkey red just like this?” I asked. 

“No,” said he; “but it is much better.” 

“That makes no difference to me,” I replied. “I want 
something just like this.” 

“But they don’t use that for furniture,” he said. 

“I should think people could use anything they wanted 
for furniture,” I remarked somewhat sharply. 

“They can, but they don’t,” he said quite calmly. “They 
don’t use red like that. They use Turkey red.” 

I said no more, but left. The next place I visited was a 
very large dry-goods store. Of the first salesman I saw I 
inquired if they kept red calico like my sample. 
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“You’ll find that on the second story,” said he. 

I went up-stairs There I asked a man: 

“Where will I find red calico?” 

“In the far room to the left. Right over there.” And 
he pointed to a distant corner. % 

I walked through the crowd of purchasers and salespeople, 
and around the counters and tables filled with goods, to the 
far room to the left. When I got there I asked for red 
calico. 

“The second counter down this side,” said the man. 

I went there and produced my sample. “Calicoes down 
stairs,” said the man. 

“They told me they were up here,” I said. 

“Not these plain goods. You’ll find ’em down-stairs at 
the back of the store, over on that side.” 

I went down-stairs to the back of the store. 

“Where will I find red calico like this?” I asked. 

“Next counter but one,” said the man addressed, walking 
with me in the direction pointed out. “Dunn, show red 
calicoes.” 

Mr. Dunn took my sample and looked at it. 

“We haven’t this shade in that quality of goods,” he said. 

“Well, have you it in any quality of goods?” I asked. 

“Yes, we’ve got it finer.” And he took down a piece of 
calico, and unrolled a yard or two of it on the counter. 

“That’s not this shade,” I said. 

“No,” said he. “The goods is finer, and the color’s 
better.” 

“I want it to match this,” I said. 

“I thought you weren’t particular about the match,” said 
the salesman. “You said you didn’t care for the quality of 
the goods, and you know you can’t match goods without you 
take into consideration quality and color both. ^ If you want 
that quality of goods in red you ought to get T urkey red. 

I did not think it necessary to answer this remark, but 
said: 

“Then you’ve got nothing to match this? ’ 

“No, sir. But they might have it in the upholstery de- 
partment in the sixth story.” 

So I got in the elevator and went up to the top of the 
house. 

“Have you any red stuff like this?” I said to a young man. 
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‘‘Red stuff? Upholstery department — other end of this 
floor.” 

I went to the other end of the floor. 

“I want some red calico,” I said to a man. 

“Furniture goods?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said I. 

“Fourth counter to the left.” 

I went to the fourth counter to the left, and showed my 
sample to a salesman. He looked at it, and said: 

“You'll get this down on the first floor — calico depart- 
ment.” 

I turned on my heel, descended in the elevator and went 
out on Broadway. I was thoroughly sick of red calico. But 
I was determined to make one more trial. My wife had 
bought her red calico not long before, and there must be 
some to be had somewhere. I ought to have asked her where 
she bought it, but I thought a simple little thing like that 
could be bought anywhere. 

I went into another large dry-goods store. As I entered 
the door a sudden tremor seized me. I could not bear to 
take out that piece of red calico. If I had had any other 
kind of a rag about me — a pen-wiper or anything of the 
sort — I think I would have asked them if they could match 
that. 

But I stepped up to a young woman and presented my 
sample, with the usual question. 

“Back room counter on the left,” she said. 

I went there. 

“Have you any red calico like this?” I asked of the lady 
behind the counter. 

“No, sir,” she said; “but we have it in Turkey red.” 

Turkey red, again. I surrendered. 

“How much, sir?” she asked. 

“I don’t know, — say five yards.” 

The lady looked at me rather strangely, but measured off 
five yards of Turkey red calico. Then she rapped on the 
counter, and called for “Cash!” A little girl, with yellow 
hair in two long plaits, came slowly up. The lady wrote the 
number of yards, the name of the goods, her own number, 
the price, the amount of the bank-note I handed her, and 
some other matters, probably the color of my eyes, and the 
direction and velocity of the wind, on a slip of paper. She 
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then copied all this in a little book which she kept by 
her. 

Then she handed the slip of paper, the money, and the 
Turkey red to the yellow-haired girl. This young girl copied 
the slip in a little book she carried, and then she went away 
with the calico, the paper, slip and the money. 

After a long time — during which the girl probably took 
the goods, the money, and the slip to some central desk, 
where the note was received, its amount and number entered 
in a book, change given to the girl, a copy of the slip made 
and entered, girl’s entry examined and approved, goods 
wrapped up, girl registered, plaits counted and entered on a 
slip of paper and copied by the girl in her book, girl taken 
to a hydrant and washed, number of towels entered on a 
paper slip and copied by the girl in her book, value of my 
note, and amount of change branded somewhere on the 
child, and said process noted on a slip of paper and copied 
in her book— the girl came to me, bringing my change and 
the* package of Turkey red calico. 

I had time for but very little work at the office that after- 
noon, and when I reached home I handed the package of 
calico to my wife. She unrolled it and exclaimed: 

“Why, this don’t match the piece I gave you!” 

“Match it!” I cried. “Oh, no! it don’t match it. You 
didn’t want that matched. You were mistaken. What you 
wanted was Turkey red — third counter to the left. I mean 
Turkey red is what they use.” 

My wife looked at me in amazement, and then I detailed 
to her my troubles. 

“Well,” said she, “this Turkey red is a great deal prettier 
than what I had, and you’ve got so much of it that I needn't 
use the other at all. I wished I had thought of Turkey red 
before.” 

“I wish from my heart you had,” said I. 


HER FIRST RAILROAD RIDE. 

She dressed herself, she made her will, she bade them all 
good-by, 

“I'm eighty years of age,” she said, “I fear I'm goin' to die 
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It’s a mighty resky business and I'm feered I won't pull 
through, 

Dear suzz, I feel so faintified. I skerce know what I'll 
do. 

“If 'twant my daughter Nancy is expecting of me so, 

I'd stay right home, nor budge an inch; for people orter 
know 

When one gits old as me, it ain't no time to be a trustin' 
Thurselves where cars can smash up or engines take to 
bustin’. 

“For plain old wagon-ridin my taste won't never spile, 
Though John gets out the buggy when he wants to put 
on style; 

But whirlin’ through the country at forty miles an hour 
Is tampering mighty recklessly with God Almighty's 
power. 

“I swan! I’ve just a mind to give up goin’ there at all; 

If Nancy wants me, goodness! What a taryfyin’ squall! 

Train cornin’, did you say, John? Lord, how she shakes 
the yeath! 

Son, stand by your old mammy, for the sound just takes 
my breath. 

“Good-by to all — a long good-by. I know I shan't live 
through it, 

Whur's all my bun’les? John, how could you, could you 
— when you knew it — 

Carry me off in this here style, a-shootin’ through the land? 
Sit closer, son, and — don’t — you — laugh — but — let me 
hold your hand. 

“I'll shet my eyes, I always do when I don’t want to see; 
This bein’ whirled to Jericho — hit ain’t no fun to me, 

The whistlin' and the whistlin’ and the roaring of the train, 
I know I’ll hear it always a-banging through my brain. 

“I — what? You say we’re there? 'Tain’t so! We’ve shortly 
only started, 

Tain’t more’n half an hour, son John, since from out 
home we parted; 
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And yet there’s Nancy waitin’ with the team beyond the 
station, 

Have we come twenty miles so quick? It just beats all 
creation. 

“ Well, John, I’m glad I’m still alive. Wonders will never 
cease, 

Yet now I’m here with Nancy my poor mind won’t get no 
peace 

With wond’rin’ how I’ll ever, ever git back home again, 

For I know it’s all a judgment sent to punish me for sin.” 


A FUTURE IN FRONT OF HIM. 

S. N. FOSS. 

“Jim has a future front of him” — 
That’s what they used to say of Jim, 

For when young Jim was only ten 
He mingled with the wisest men. 

With wisest men he used to mix, 

And talk of law and politics; 

And everybody said of Jim, 

“He has a future front of him.” 

When Jim was twenty years of age, 

All costumed ready for life’s stage, 

He had a perfect man’s physique, 

And knew philosophy and Greek; 

He’d delved in every misty tome 
And everybody said of Jim, 

“He has a future front of him.” 

When Jim was thirty years of age, 

He’d made a world-wide pilgrimage, 
He’d walked and studied ’neath the trees 
Of German universities, 

And visited and pondered on 
The sights of Thebes and Babylon; 

And everybody said of Jim, 

“He has a future front of him.” 
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The heir of all earth's heritage 
Was Jim at forty years of age. 

The lore of all the years was shut, 

And focused in his occiput; 

And people thought, so much he knew, 
“What wondrous things our Jim will do 1 /' 
They more than ever said of Jim, 

“He has a future front of him." 

At fif y years, though Jim was changed, 
He had his knowledge well arranged, 

All tabulated, systemized, 

And adequately synthesized, 

His head was so well filled within 
He thought: “I’m ready to begin," 

And everybody said of Jim, 

“He has a future front of him." 

At sixty — no more need be said — 

At sixty years poor Jim was dead, 

The preacher said that such as he 
Would shine to all eternity; 

In other worlds beyond the blue. 

There was great work for Jim to do; 

And o’er his bier he said of Jim, 

“He has a future front of him." 

The great deeds we are going to do 
Shine ’gainst the vastness of the blue, 
Like sunset clouds of lurid light 
Against the background of the night; 
And so we climb the endless slope, 

Far up the crownless heights of hope, 
And each one makes himself a Jim, 

And rears a future front of him. 


HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 

He sees when their footsteps falter, when their hearts grow 
weak and faint; 

He marks when their strength is failing, and listens to 
each complaint; 
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He bids them rest for a season, for the pathway has grown 
too steep; 

And folded in fair, green pastures, “He giveth His beloved- 
ones sleep. 0 

Like weary and worn-out children, they sigh for the day 
light’s close, 

He knows that they oft are longing for home and its sweet 
repose; 

So he calls them in from their labors ere the shadows 
around them creep, 

And, silently watching o’er them, “He giveth His loved 
ones sleep.” 

He giveth it, oh, so gently! as a mother will hush to rest 

The babe that she softly pillows so tenderly on her 
breast. 

Forgotten now are the trials and sorrows that made them 
weep; 

For, with many a soothing promise, “He giveth His loved 
ones sleep.” 

He giveth it! Friends, the dearest can never this boon 
bestow; 

But he touches the drooping eyelids and placid the feat- 
ures grow. 

Their foes may gather around them, and storms may round 
them sweep, 

But, guarding them safe from danger, “He giveth His 
loved ones sleep.” 

All dread of the distant future, all fears that oppressed 
to-day, 

Like mists that clear in the sunlight have noiselessly 
passed away. 

Nor call, nor clamor can rouse them from slumbers so pure 
and deep, 

For only his voice can reach them, who “giveth His loved 
ones sleep.” 

Weep not that their toils are over, weep not that their race 
is run, 

God grant we may rest as calmly when our work, like 
theirs, is done: 
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Till then we would yield with gladness our treasures to Him 
to keep, 

And rejoice in the sweet assurance — “He giveth His 
loved ones sleep.” 


THE CURTAIN. 

She was walking in the springtime, in the morning-tide 
of life, 

Little reckoning of the journey, of its perils and its strife, 

For the flowers were peeping coyly, and the sunshine 
glistened bright. 

And the dewdrops lingered, quivering, like fairy bells of 
light; 

Not a cloud was in the heavens, not a surge was on the 
deep, 

For the rimpling sea lay breathing in an unimpassioned 
sleep, 

And the fresh green leaves were nodding to the whispers 
of the breeze — 

“Oh! the world must be a paradise with promises like 
these! 

There’s no canker in the blossoms, and no blight upon 
the trees.” 

But tho’ beauty bloomed around her, and the velvet turf 
was soft, 

And the budding earth was smiling at the sunny dome 
aloft — 

Tho* above, behind, beside her, spread a prospect far 
and wide, 

Yet shadows crossed her pathway she would fain have cast 
aside, 

For a curtain hung before it — to her very feet it rolled, 

And it checked her looking forward by its dark and massy 
fold. 

’Twas her only bar to joyousness — that curtain dense and 
black, 

For at every upward step she took it stretched across her 
track, 
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While a form, like Time’s, reached forth its hand and 
slowly pushed it back. 

“Oh! the world is very lovely, and I’m young and very 

gay, 

And the sunbeam’s wealth of amber light lies broadcast 
on my way, 

And the sky is like a sea of blue — the sea a blue, blue 
sky, 

And the foliage quickens vividly, that late was wan and 
shy ; 

And the sky lark trills a melody, midway to purer spheres; 

And the dewdrops twinkle merrily, as childhood smiles 
in tears; 

There’s no storm-cloud in the heavens, there’s no moan- 
ing in the wind. 

Oh! life’s road is not a rugged road, its thorns I cannot 
find, 

But this darksome curtain mars my view, and I want to 
peep behind!” 

But old Time passed by unheeding, and the curtain did 
not rise, 

While a voice like music whispers: “Child of earth, be 
wise ! 

For that veils the future, which is better left unseen.” 

But she answered more impatiently, “Oh! please to raise 
the screen ; 

I am sure I would be happier if prescience were allowed; 

I should then be warned of danger — now I’m walking in 
a cloud. 

It is surely best to be prepared for coming joys and woes!” 

So the air grew dark around her, like the dusk of even- 
ing’s close; 

But the voice like music spoke no more, and the curtain 
slowly rose. 

She was gazing on a picture of a home from childhood 
known, 

On a cluster of familiar forms — one Torm was like her 
own, 

And it seemed a festal gathering — like that of New Year's 
day, 
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For her grandsire stooped before her, with locks of silvery 
gray; 

And her father, bland and stately, filled his wonted house- 
hold place, 

With her gentle, comely mother, in her lovely matron 
grace. 

And she saw her dark-eyed sister, like a fairer second 
self, 

And a golden-headed brother — a mischief loving elf — 

And a taller, elder stripling, with a thoughtful earnest 
brow. 

Twas a knot of friends, both old and young, beneath the 
holly bough, 

And the maiden clapped her hands and laughed, “All 
happy then as now!” 

While the smile was yet upon her lip the scene dissolved 
and changed — 

In a garden lustrous with the moon, a pair of lovers 
ranged. 

They were lovers, for a manly face so earnest and so 
brave 

Bent in fondness o’er her mirrored self, grown womanly 
and grave — 

Yes, her mirrored self, whose sweet, frank look returned 
the stranger’s gaze, 

As the sunbeam woos the leaf-bud forth, and the bud 
imbibes its rays; 

And the maid exclaimed with arch, gay glance, “ They’re 
going to confess! 

Oh, they both look rather silly — but all lovers do, I 
guess ; 

And he really is so handsome, that I’m sure I’m saying 
Yes!” 

But again the picture faded, and another rose to view — 

On a river’s bank a crowd had met to bid a ship adieu; 

There were again old home faces, older, sadder than of 
yore. 

And herself — she stood the foremost, weeping wildly on 
the shore; 

Every eye was on the vessel, but her own dim, straining 
sight 
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Only sought on. deck one girlish face, whose scdiling lips 
were white, 

And the maiden wailed, “My sister! oh, my darling! 
must we part ?” 

And a voice cried, “ Bound for India” — how its echoes 
made her start ! 

She had clasped her hands across her eyes, for tears were 
welling fast; 

And when next she raised her eyes, behold! the parting 
scene was past. 

It was now a bridal party, with a white-robed virgin troop. 

And the guests in rich apparel, she the center of the 
group, 

In her snowy dress, and veil of lace, her wreath and 
jewels bright, 

With the rubies glowing redly, and the diamonds flashing 
bright, 

And the stranger — now her bridegroom — at the altar by 
her side; 

And the wedding-bells were pealing — and the nuptial 
knot was tied, 

And the maiden murmured blushingly, “ I should like to 
be a bride.” 

But the pleasant prospect vanished, till it vanished like 
the rest; 

And anon she was a mother, with an infant on her breast. 

In an unknown lofty chamber she was pacing to and fro, 

And her face was looking upward,- but the look was full 
of woe, 

For the baby lay so stilly, in a chamber so profound — 

There was one and only one repose so very pale and 
sound, 

And she saw the mother knew it all, but wished to be 
beguiled, 

Tho’ her haunting look of anguish almost drove the 
maiden wild, 

As she sobbed — “ I will not be a wife, 1 will not lose my 
child.” 

ft waxed faint as she was speaking, but no vision 
lingered long, 
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And another opened on her, ’midst a romping, childish 
throng — 

Two bright prattlers at her footstool, and one kneeling by 
her knee, 

And one throned upon a cushion in a chuckling fit of 
glee; 

And one tiny, chubby cherub nestling dimpling in her 
lap, 

While another arm wreathed round her neck and stirred 
her widow’s cap. 

Ah ! that widow’s cap ! It told a tale so sorrowful and 
plain, 

But the chubby babe crowed laughing, and the widow 
smiled again. 

Still the maiden sighed and pondered while the vision 
changed anew. 

She was seated by a sick-bed — oh, how aged and gray she 
grew! 

She was watching, she was waiting for the coming hour 
of doom 

To the fairest of her household flock, in girlhood’s early 
bloom, 

For the fragile form lay nerveless, and the cheek like 
sunset flushed, 

And the spirit-eyes were darkening, the loving tones were 
hushed. 

Then the maiden questioned, shuddering, “ The others, 
where are they ?" 

And a voice said, “ One is worthless, two are wedded far 
away, 

One is sleeping in the ocean, one is still his mother’s 
stay. ” 

“Drop the curtain now," she pleaded, but her pleadings 
were in vain, 

For another scene was dawning as the last began to wane; 

Now, reclining in a grandam’s chair, with features shrunk 
and old, 

She was pressing to her thin white cheek a little head of 
gold; 

But the head of gold, the full bold glance, the pink and 
rounded face, 
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They were surely bringing back to mind an earlier baby 
race, 

For oft she sighed, and her furrowed brow was sadly 
overcast, 

Unconscious grew the fond caress, and her eyes were 
filling fast 

With the dim, far look that mocks at space, and pierces to 
the past. 

It was over! Life was ended when that changing picture 
fled; 

In the next — two mourners sorrowed in the chamber of 
the dead ; 

But theirs was not equal, for he mourned for her who slept, 

While the fairer weeper mourned for him, and grieved 
because he wept — 

For the sleeper was his mother. And the maid, with awe- 
struck breath, 

Cried — “ How strange a thing for young live self to gaze 
on self in age and death!” 

But the shrouded form that once was hers, wore such an 
air of peace, 

That it seemed as though the soul, rejoiced at prospect of 
release, 

Had lit again a long-quenched light at the moment of 
decease. 

The scene died out, and the curtain moved as if about to 
fall, 

But the maiden moaned, “ I know too much, or need to 
know it all ! 

I see my earth’s career is run, but show me what became 

Of the student brother, keen to climb the steepest heights 
of fame! 

Of the blue-eyed boy of wayward mood and saucy love of 
mirth ? 

Of the dear, dear sister? and of them to whom we owed 
our birth? 

Of the friends, the many friends of youth, whose trusty 
hearts we share? 

I have passed through all the scenes of life; but have not 
jnet them there ; 
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Oh, I missed so many from my path ! Where are they ? 
tell me where ?” 

Then there rose in sight, 'mid somber yews a shadowy 
churchyard, 

Where the signal stones loomed spectrally as though they 
stood on guard — 

There, engraven on the sculptured slabs, were names of 
kith and kin; 

The vaults had need to be wide and deep for all who slept 
therein ! 

Not a grave but bore some well-known name, no friends 
seemed missing here; 

And the maiden read each record, but she did not shed a 
tear, 

And she faltered — “Were there nought beyond the 
charnel-house abyss, 

Who would venture on life’s journey? Who would prize 
its shallow bliss? 

Show me something to redeem it from a misery like this?” 

Then a flood of light shone round her, and the church- 
yard scene was hid, 

And her dazzled eyes ached quivering beneath each 
drooping lid; 

But she forced her glances upward, where a cloud of 
silvery hue 

Framed a band of angel faces — every angel face she knew; 

And her own was there among them, but so radiant and 
so fair! 

And she whispers gladly, eagerly, “Oh, are we all — all 
there!” 

But a solemn voice said, “ Two are lost, the youngest of 
thy seven, 

And the student youth, with whose high aims there mixed 
unholy leaven, 

And whose genius found the way to fame, but lost the 
way to heaven!” 

The voice was mute, and the curtain dark fell silently 
and slow, 

And the maiden mused — “ My path in life through every 
stage I know, 
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That glorious final scene atones for all the grief I bore; 

But I’ve nothing left to hope for now, with all things 
known before; 

I shall never taste a present joy, for coming ills I scan; 

It was mercy’s hand that screened from view the future 
years of man. 

Could we all behold the days to come, and read the 
troubled tale, 

The boldest glance would shrink appalled, and the 
stoutest heart would quail. 

Oh! I wish — I wish I had not asked to look behind the 
veil !" 


A TRUE INCIDENT OF THE WAR. 

EMILY D. IRWIN. 

On the Potomac’s peaceful breast 
In the dusk of a summer’s day, 

A steamboat with its living freight 
Was slowly moving on its way. 

Upon the deck a singer stood, 

Whose name is known o’er all the land, 

And, as his voice rang sweetly out, 

There gathered round a charmed band. 

He sang the old familiar hymns 

That to all Christians are most dear; 

While many a heart was soothed and touched, 
In many an eye there shone a tear. 

And then across the deepening night, 

The dark’ning waters’ ceaseless roll, 

Sounded forth that grand old hymn: 

“Jesus, lover of my soul!" 

A hush had fallen on the group, 

A hush that no one cared to break, 

When through the crowd, quite eagerly, 

A man was seen his way to take. 
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And pausing at the singer’s side, 

Most courteously he bowed his head: 

“ Begging your pardon, but were you 
A soldier in the war?” he said. 

“Yes; under General Grant I fought,” 

The man of song made quick reply. 

”1 fought upon the other side,” 

The stranger answered with a sigh. 

“And one night, eighteen years ago, 

I think that to you I was near. 

The night was very much like this, 
Serenely calm, and warm and clear. 

“And you were standing guard that night; 
My colonel said my aim was true, 

And ordered me to take my gun 

And fire when you were well in view. 

“ For we had planned a night attack; 

And that the signal was to be; 

But how our plans were overruled 
You presently will come to see. 

“You came along the lonely path, 

Humming a tune beneath your breath; 

You little knew the narrow space 

That intervened ’twixt you and death. 

“ For I had raised my trusty gun, 

And taken sure and certain aim, 

When quickly down I let it fall, 

And nerveless quite my arm became. 

“You, in a tender pleading tone, 

Had suddenly begun to sing: 

4 Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing, * 
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“ Your prayer was heard, and through the dark 
In silence then I crept away; 

The Lord your refuge surely was, 

Your stay and shield by night and day.” 

They warmly clasped each other’s hands — 
Those two who long ago were foes — 

With thankfulness unto the Power 
That had between them interposed. 

And then the singer slowly said, 

With deep emotion in his tone, 

“I do remember well that night 
I felt so saddened and alone. 

“And as I paced my lonely beat, 

Thinking of home and friends most dear, 

I felt that I, of all the world, 

Most needed comfort, help and cheer, 

“ And then I thought that He who marks 
The sparrow’s fall with tenderest care, 

Would sure much more of me take note; 

And then I sang to him a prayer. 

“ How swift and sure the answer came! 

All these long years I had not known 

How much of His protecting care 
Shall be revealed before His throne! 

“ And ever in my inmost heart 

This much-loved hymn shall be enshrined — 

A sweet memorial of the past, 

To bring God’s goodness to my mind.” 
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IRISH MOLLY. 

(an historical fact.) 

[Note — We have been unable to learn the author of this poem. The 
copy was kindly furnished us by Mr. J. H. Harrington. Chicago.] 

On the bloody field of Monmouth 

Flashed the guns of Greene and Wayne, 
Fiercely roared the tide of battle, 

Thick the sward was heaped with slain. 
Foremost, facing death and danger, 

Hessian, horse, and grenadier, 

In the vanguard fiercely fighting. 

Stood an Irish cannoneer. 

Loudly roared his iron cannon, 

Mingling ever in the strife; 

And beside him firm and daring, 

Stood his faithful Irish wife. 

Of her bold contempt of danger 

Greene and Lee’s brigades could tell, 

Every one knew “Captain Molly,” 

And the army loved her well. 

Surged the roar of battle round them, 

Swiftly flew the iron hail, 

Forward dashed a thousand bayonets 
That lone battery to assail. 

From the foeman’s foremost columns 
Swept a furious fusillade, 

Mowing down the massed battalions 
In the ranks of Greene’s Brigade. 

Fast and faster worked the gunner, 

Soiled with powder, blood and dust; 

English bayonets shone before him, 

Shot and shell around him burst. 

Still he fought with reckless daring, 

Stood and manned her long and well f 
Till at last the gallant fellow 
Dead t beside his cannon fell. 
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With a bitter cry of sorrow 
And a dark and angry frown, 

Looked that band of gallant patriots 
At the comrade stricken down, 

44 Fall back, comrades, it is folly 
Thus to strive against the foe." 

“No, not so,” cried Irish Molly, 

“ We can strike another blow.” 

Quickly leaped she to the cannon, 

In her fallen husband’s place, 

Sponged and rammed it fast and steady, 

Fired it in the foeman’s face. 

Flashed another ringing volley, 

Roared another from the gun, 

“Boys, hurrah!” cried Irish Molly, 

“For the flag of Washington.” 

Greene’s Brigade, though shorn and shattered, 
Slain and bleeding half his men, 

When they heard that Irish slogan, 

Turned and charged the foe again, 

Knox and Wayne and Morgan rally, 

To the front they forward wheel, 

And before their rushing onset 
Clinton’s English columns reel. 

Still the cannon’s voice in anger 
Rolled and rattled o’er the plain, 

Till there lay in swarms around it, 

Mangled heaps of Hessians slain. 

“Forward, charge them with the bayonet!” 

’Twas the voice of Washington; 

And there burst a fiery greeting 
From the Irish woman’s gun. 

Monckton falls — against his column 
Leap the troops of Wayne and Lee, 

And before their reeking bayonets 
Clinton’s red battalions flee. 
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Morgan’s rifles fiercely flashing 
Thin the foe's retreating ranks, 
And behind them, onward dashing, 
Ogden hovers on their flanks. 

Fast they fly, those boasting Britons. 

Who in all their glory came, 

With their brutal Hessian hirelings, 
To wipe out our country's name. 
Proudly floats the starry banner, 
Monmouth’s glorious field is won; 
And in triumph Irish Molly 

Stands beside her smoking gun. 


THE SOWER. 

ANTOINETTE V. H. WAKEMAN. 

She sowed at morn with eager hand — 

At morn when all was fair and bright; 

A golden sheen was o’er the land, 

Wove by the sun’s advancing light; 

While the birds poured out their roundelay, 
Hope sang to her a gladsome lay 
Of an opulent harvest day — 

As she scattered the seed. 

From out the dark earth’s waiting space, 
Which she had sown while morn was bright, 
Plumy verdure, in perfect grace, 

Sprang toward the sun’s up-wooing light. 
Alas for hope — which but deceives — 
There were to be no gathered sheaves, 
But only scorched and withered leases 
From out that shallow ground. 

She sowed again when morn was bright; 

Scattered the seed with hope and sigh, 
Moving through the gleaming light, 

Beneath the azure dome of sky; 
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Going now forward, and now black, 

Over the furrows, fallow and track, 

The sunshine growing on her track — 

As she covered the seed. 

Alas! alack! for work which fails — 

Work which is done willing and well — 

While hands grow heavy and faces pale, 

And pain comes which no tongue can tell; 
Thorns are of sturdy growth and swift. 

The tender seed-shoots could not lift 
Themselves up through the horny drift; 
So they withered and died. 

She sowed once more when the day was young- - 
Sowed with wisdom gained in defeat — 

And in gentle cadence sung 

While, now forward, now in retreat, 

She moved along the well-tilled land, 
Planting with ready, careful hand, 

She had now come to understand 
The laws which bring success. 

When the rich fruitage of the year, 

Beneath the beam of sun intent, 

In ripe fruition, far and near, 

To earth a full completion lent. 

Under the ardent dog-star's reign, 

The sower saw the golden grain ; 

At last she had not sowed in vain— 
Wisdom and work had met. 


ODE TO BURNS. 

The poet plowman wrote — long years away, 
That when on earth he closed his mortal stay 
In that bright world above he’d ask no more 
Than just a Highland welcome to the shore. 
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Oh, poet-heart, of poet-souls the king, 

Thine earthly welcome came on tardy wing, 

And cold neglect thy sinking soul oppressed, 

Long ere the bay thy throbbing brow caressed. 

A score of years, — the Dumfries marked thy worth, 
A hundred years, — and Scotia’s bells pealed forth 
In mellow tones, o’er every bank and brae, 

A full-voiced welcome to thy natal day. 

When neath thy “hodden-grey,” the kindling fire 
Of genius turned thy plow-share to a lyre, 

Was this the goal thy longing soul did crave, 

A breath of fame to fan an early grave. 

Ah, wise, wise world, ye might have been more wise, 
Had ye unclosed your slugggish, purblind eyes, 

And looked above when oft ye groped below; 

Then had ye learned to rescue want from woe. 

To spy the grain of gold hid in the dross, 

To cull the silken thread from worthless floss. 

To rank the grand designer o’er the lout 
Whose clumsy moil scarce brings the pattern out. 

Poetic healer, born at Nature’s call, 

God gave thee power to touch the wounds of all; 

For every mood, for every phase of thought 
That frets or glads the soul, thy muse hath wrought 

A melody to soften and to cheer, 

With grace “nae found in book, nae found in lear,” 
And as some flower in spring lifts up its head 
Above the frozen blanket of its bed, 

So, ’mid a stubborn soil and barren earth 
Thy quickened fancies struggled into birth, 

Though oft thy floweret buds with hearts of snow, 
Burst crimson-tipped with passion’s heated glow. 
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Full oft, exhaled they too, their sweetest breath, 

When crushed by storm that threatened blight and death. 
In Mossgiel’s frosty field, thy share upturned 
The “bonnie-gem” a prouder bard had spurned. 

And that “wee sleeket-beast wi’ tim* rous breast” 
Despoiled by thee of her snug, leafy nest, 

Inspired thy tender heart’s most plaintive cry 
That its “puir, stibble cell” should ruined lie, 

So hapless “Maillie,” tethered in her woe, 

Caused thy full breast with grief to overflow, 

And ever didst thou bend with pitying ear, 

The cry of want, the plaint of woe to hear. 

And thy impulsive soul, oft stained with wrong, 

Still for the right gushed forth in fount of song, 

Thy magic lyrics, in chaste language drest. 

To charm the maid, or fire the patriot's breast, 

Waft to the weary brain a fresh delight, 

As evening zephyrs fan the brow of night; 

Thy scathing satires hiss with rythmic gall, 

And “Holy Willie*’ seethes above them all. 

Thy dirges on the trembling air up-borne, 

Re-echo sadly, “Man was made to mourn.” 

And thou didst mourn and sob thy soul away 
For her, thy “star with ever less’ning ray.” 

Aye, thou couldst mourn the loss of sterling worth, 
And honest tears, and bitter plaints pour forth. 

And call the hills and cliffs, and briery dens, 

Wi’ their black-burnies wimplin’ down the glens 

To join the wail, and cry “He’s frae us torn, 

He’s gane, he’s gane, and Nature’s seP shall mourn.” 
Thy pastorals, that mirror to the eye 
Transcendent beauties of earth, sea and sky, 

Like Standfield’s rocks, like Turner’s foam-troughed 
seas, 

Exalt and thrill, astonish, soothe and please. 

How sweetly drawn thy clay-built cottage home, 
Whence passion’s glare lured thy rash feet to roam. 
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And learn that life was “but a galling load 
Along a rough, a hard and weary road," 

How quaintly drawn the hearthstane, bright and warm 
The straw-thatched roof secure from blast and storm 

The text, “selected wi' judicious care," 

The deep-toned hymn, the solemn evening prayer; 

The father's admonition “to obey, 

The master's rule, and ne’er to jank or play.” 

The thrifty wife, who to her life-work true 
“Gars auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new," 
Love, faith and truth that taught thy cheek to glow 
With honest scorn at sight of ‘‘tinsel show.” 

Oh, child of passion, swayed by grief and -mirth, 

Wild was the soil that gave thy fancies birth, 

Twin- born there sprang, at thy swift, rash behest, 

The dainty idyl, and the ribald jest. 

The keen burlesque, the penitential prayer, 

Remorse’s wail, the pregnant “Holy Fair," 

The hymn devout, the bitter, black 'ning curse, 

Made doubly black by thy invective verse. 

And yet thou couldst a charity unfold 
In notes that might be set to staves of gold; 

So thou couldst point, in poesy divine, 

The sure, safe path, of the unerring line. 

And from thine own mishaps, the moral draw 
That none may rise but by the “plummet’s law," 
Wrecked, tempest-tossed on life’s careering wave, 

Thy faith still plead the Master's power to save. 

And thou shalt live, thy stifled cry for fame 
Is heard, and high above the princely name 
Of royal line stands “Burns" and wind and wave 
Waft far and wide the glory thou didst crave. 
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GUIDED BY A STAR. 

Led by a star they came 
And knelt at His feet; 

Bringing fine gold and myrrh, 

And incense sweet. 

No royal sign he wore, 

No robe nor ring, 

Yet in their souls they knew 
He was the king. 

Watching their flocks by night, 

Marvelous strains 

Came to the shepherds on 
Judea’s plains. 

Swift from the lips that 
Mystical throng 

Down to their waking hearts, 

Came the glad song. 

And what was the song that was sung on that wonderful, 
far off morning, 

When the voice of the Heavenly hosts gave the dutiful 
shepherds warning? 

What was the gift that was given to the world that day as 
far 

To the place where the young child lay, the Wise Men fol- 
lowed the star. 

Glory to God on high — the infinite majesty proving 

Peace and good will to men, the sign of an infinite loving; 

A gift from the soul of love — unmeasured by earthly price, 

The song of homage and truth, and beauty and sacrifice. 

The star the Wise Men saw with hope in its gracious beam- 
ing. 

The star of a deathless love, still chimes for a world’s re- 
deeming; 

And still to the deepest depths the heart of the world is 
stirred. 

By the song that so long ago the Judean shepherds heard. 
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Sweetly the self-same strain may rise from lips that falter; 
Weakest of hands may bring the choicest of gifts to the 
altar; 

’Gainst the truest and best of giving there’s never a bolt 
nor bar, 

Wise and simple alike may follow the shining star. 

Peace and good will to men: 0 bells in the steeple ring it, 
Peace on earth and good will; O brother to brother sing 
it! 

Up to the mountain tops and down to the vales below, 

On and on, forever let the Christmas message go. 

Ring out, O bells! 0 songs 
Uplifting, glad and sweet, 

Your music to all time belongs, 

So long as hearts shall beat! 

Sing< heart, the perfect strain, 

Again and yet again; 

The immortal song of praise to God 
And love to men. 

— Carlotta Perry , in Chicago Advance . 


A NEW HATCHET STORY AND GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. 

BURLINGTON HAWKEYE. 


QUESTIONS BY AN IRREPRESSIBLE FIVE-YEAR-OLD. 

Note.— There ore such frequent calls for this well-known selection that we publish 
It In this collection. It makes an excellent humorous number to vary the more 
serious recitations on George Washington’s birthday. 

And so, smiling, we went on: 

“Well, one day, George’s father — ” 

“ George who ?” asked Clarence. 

“ George Washington. He was a little boy, then, just 
like you. One day his father — ” 
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“ Whose father?” demanded Clarence, with an encourag- 
ing expression of interest. 

“George Washington’s; this great man we are telling 
you of. One day George Washington’s father gave him 
a little hatchet for a — ” 

“Gave who a little hatchet?” the dear child interrupted 
with a gleam of bewitching intelligence. Most men would 
have got mad, or betrayed signs of impatience, but we 
didn’t. We know how to talk to children. So we went 
on: 

“ George Washington. His — ” 

“Who gave him the little hatchet?” 

“His father. And his father — ” 

“ Whose father?” 

“ George Washington’s.” 

“Oh!” 

“Yes, George Washington. And his father told him — ” 
“Told who?” 

“Told George.” 

“Oh, yes, George.” 

And we went on, just as patient and as pleasant as yon 
could imagine. We took up the story right where the boy 
interrupted, for we could see he was just crazy to hear the 
end of it. We said : 

“ And he was told — ” 

“George told him?” queried Clarence. 

“ No, his father told George — ” 

“ Oh!” 

“Yes; told him he must be careful with the hatchet — ” 
“ Who must be careful ?” 

“ George must.” 

“Oh!” 

“Yes; must be careful with his hatchet — " 

“What hatchet?” 

“Why, George’s.” 

“Oh!” 

“With the hatchet, and not cut himself with it, or drop 
it in the cistern, or leave it out in the grass all night. 
So George went round cutting everything he could reach 
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with his hatchet. And at last he came to a splendid apple 
tree, his father’s favorite, and cut it down and — ” 

“ Who cut it down?” 

“ George did.” 

“Oh!” 

“But his father came home and saw it the first thing, 
and — ” 

“ Saw the hatchet ?” 

“ No, saw the apple-tree. And he said, 'Who has cut 
down my favorite apple tree?”’ 

“ What apple tree ?” 

“ George’s father’s ; and everybody said they didn't know 
anything about it, and — ” 

“Anything about what?” 

“ The apple tree.” 

“ Oh!” 

“ And George came up and heard them talking about 
it—” 

“ Heard who talking about it?” 

“ Heard his father and the men.” 

“What were they talking about?” 

“About this apple tree.” 

“ What apple tree?” 

“The favorite tree that George cut down." 

“ George who ?” 

“George Washington.” 

“Oh!” 

“ So George came up and heard them talking about it 
and he—” 

“What did he cut it down for?” 

“ Just to try his little hatchet. ” 

"Whose little hatchet?” 

“Why, his own, the one his father gave him.” 

“ Gave who ?” 

“ Why, George Washington. ” 

“Oh!” 

“ So George came up and he said, ‘Father, I cannot tell 
a lie, I—’” 

“ Who couldn't tell a lie ?” 
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M Why, George Washington. He said, ‘Father, I can- 
not tell a lie. It was — 

“ His father couldn't. ” 

“Why, no; George couldn't.” 

“Oh! George? oh, yes!” 

“ ‘It was I cut down your apple tree; I did — 999 

“His father did?” 

“No, no; it was George said this.” 

“Said he cut his father?” 

“ No, no, no; said he cut down his apple tree." 

“ George’s apple tree?” 

“ No, no, his father’s.” 

“Oh!” 

“ He said—” 

“ His father said?” 

“ No, no, no; George said, ‘Father I cannot tell a lie, 
I did it with my little hatchet.’ And his father said: 
‘Noble boy, I would rather lose a thousand trees than have 
you tell a lie. * ” 

“ George did ?” 

“ No, his father said that.” 

“ Said he’d rather have a thousand apple trees?” 

“No, no, no; said he’d rather lose a thousand apple 
trees than — ” 

“Said he’d rather George would?” 

“ No said he’d rather he would than have him lie.” 

“Oh! George would rather have his father lie?“ 

We are patient, and we love children, but if Mrs. 
Caruthers hadn’t come and got her prodigy at that critical 
juncture, we don’t believe all Burlington could have pulled 
us out of the snarl. And as Clarence Alencon de Marche- 
mont Caruthers pattered down the stairs we heard him 
telling his ma about a boy who had a father named 
George, and he told him to cut down an apple tree, and he 
said he’d rather tell a thousand lies than cut down one 
apple tree. 
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One day when the ocean was at rest, and its waters 
sheened and sparkled under the summer sun, an old man 
walked upon the sandy shore and sat down in the shade 
of a rock, to be alone by himself. Above him was the 
blue canopy through which the eyes of living men have 
never penetrated — at his feet the waters which have rolled 
across a world to lap at the sandy shores of a continent. 

And there was a lapping, and a lapping, and a grieving, 
and a sobbing as the waters laved the sand and fell back to 
break into patches of foam and go swirling along the 
shore, never to rest. And the old man fell into a revery, 
and whispered to himself: 

“It’s all like the life of a child — sunshine, tears, griefs, 
complaints. He, like the ocean, may seem to sleep, but 
there is no rest. The pulses never cease their throbbing 
— the heart never stops beating until death comes." 

Then a cloud rose slowly out of the sea and climbed 
into the heavens, and the waters fretted and foamed and 
dashed about. Along the sands the lapping and grieving 
changed to an angry rush to reach a higher point, and the 
great patches of foam which floated away were no longer 
snowy white. And the old man whispered: 

“It is like the life of a man — toil, trouble, sorrow, ad- 
verse struggles. He is the shore on which the ever-chang- 
ing ocean of life is flinging its tide, and he, like the 
shore, must be solid and steadfast/' 

And again the sky cleared, the vexed waters were 
smoothed by the hand of peace, and the Summer sun 
tipped each wavelet with an edge of gold. And along the 
sand there was a lapping and a lapping, and the waters 
sobbed and grieved again as they fell back to rest for a 
moment. Then the foam drifts were as white and pure 
as the mantle of an angel, and the tide kissed them ten- 
derly as it bore them away. And the old man whispered: 

“It is like the last days of an old man — one who has 
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been ennobled by faith — strengthened by love, purified by 
forgiveness. His sun of life goes down in a blazed 
glory; his pulse sinks to rest as the vexed waters have 
grown quiet; the lapping of the waters and the whispers 
of his dead; and the sobbing and grieving are the tears 
of those who will never see him more on earth.” 

And as he closed his eyes and slept, or seemed to sleep, 
a child came down to the shore to look with wondering 
eyes upon the calm and glorious sea — to place its hand 
confidingly upon that of him who felt it not — to whisper 
in the ear of him who heard no sound, 

And the foam-drifts — white and pure, and without taint, 
are the souls of those who have lived in the faith and 
died pure in heart, drifting into the placid ocean of the 
great and grand hereafter. 


HOW IT REALLY WAS, 


WHEN VIEWED FROM BOTH SIDES OF THE QUESTION. 


GRACE DRUIO LITCHFIELD. 

Scene 1. — Mr. and Mrs. Chancellor. 

Mrs. Chancellor— (biting off the end of her pen)— You 
don’t mean we must invite those odious people, my dear? 
It will utterly spoil our dinner to have them here. 

Mr. Chancellor — (poking the fire disconsolately)— I 
know it. I don’t want them any more than you do. Harris 
is an ass, and his wife is an exact match to him. 

Mrs. Chancellor— She dresses like a parrot, and chatters 
like a magpie. 

Mr. Chancellor— It will be like opening an aviary on 
our guests. 

Mrs. Chancellor— And he’s worse yet. He's worse even 
than his pantaloons would lead one to expect. 

Mr. Chancellor— My dear, he would be in evening 
dress. At least we should be spared the check trousers. 
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Mrs. Chancellor — But tnere will be the watch-chain al- 
ways, and Heaven knows what for shirt studs. And their 
past-participles! Oh really, Henry, I can’t ask them — 
not with their past-participles! 

Mr. Chancellor — There’s no “can’t” in the world can 
stand up against a“ must.” We’ve got to ask them, Maria, 
participles and all , and I wish to goodness it was only 
the participles. 

Mrs. Chancellor (rebelliously) — Why ? 

Mr. Chancellor — Because I must keep in with Harris 
for business reasons. You know it as well as I do. They 
invited us to their dinner, and we’re bound to return 
it. 

Mrs. Chancellor — I wish they hadn’t. I didn’t want to 

go. 

Mr. Chancellor — Nor I. But we did go. We had 
to. 

Mrs. Chancellor — What a dinner it was! I believe 
they bought everything they could get at every market in 
town and cooked it all at once. 

Mr. Chancellor — And the wine was like his dress-coat, 
dreadfully new and a tight fit. 

Mrs. Chancellor — Still, isn’t there any way out of invit- 
ing them to our dinner ? 

Mr. Chancellor (lugubriously) — If there were I would 
follow it blindfold. But there isn’t. It won’t do to cut 
them. 

Mrs. Chancellor (catching at a straw) — Perhaps they 
won’t come. 

Mr. Chancellor (removing the straw) — Wont they ? 
They’ll jump at the chance. 

Mrs. Chancellor (reluctantly drawing paper and ink 
toward her) — I wish something would put it into her head 
to decline. Could I suggest that if she’s not going to the 
opera, as I am afraid she may be, the 20th being Patti’s 
last night — I should be delighted, etc. ? 

Mr. Chancellor — Your suggestion would be worth more 
if you said it was the last night of the Haverly min- 
strels. 
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Mrs. Chancellor (reflecting) — Could I hint at our 
Nellie’s having been recently exposed to the mumps? 
Really, Henry, she ran into the Lancasters’ fora moment 
the other day, and a child next door to Lancasters’ is just 
taken with them. Might I say if Mrs. Harris isn’t afraid 
to come on account of her own children, I should be most 
happy, etc. 

Mr. Chancellor — Oh p’sha, she’d never stay away for 
the mumps. You couldn’t make it measles, could you? 

Mrs. Chancellor (severely) — I really couldn’t lie about 
it you know, Henry. Besides if I said measles nobody 
would come. 

Mr. Chancellor (reflecting) — Is there nobody asked 
whom the Harrises especially dislike and whom you could 
mention as sure to be here, perhaps stating incidentally 
that they should have the mutual pleasure of sitting next 
to each other at the table? 

Mrs. Chancellor (promptly) — Nonsense! As if one 
wouldn’t dine civilly with one’s own murderer if asked to 
meet him out. Where would society be if people stuck 
at trifles like that ? 

Mr. Chancellor — True. A dress-coat is as good as a 
steel corselet against undress prejudices. How if you 
attacked them on their superstitious side ? They are sure 
to be superstitious, people of that stamp always are. Say 
that if they don’t mind making thirteen at table, you’ll 
be charmed, etc. 

Mrs. Chancellor (gloomily)— There are two of them. 
They’ll make fourteen. 

Mr. Chancellor— Stretch a point. As man and wife 
they count one. 

Mrs. Chancellor— Ye-es. But according to that way of 
reckoning — 

Mr. Chancellor — Come, come; you’ve too much con- 
science. You’ll never get on in the world if you know 
only one form of the multiplication table. 

Mrs. Chancellor— But they’re smart enough to see that 
if they accepted, we could easily add some, one to even 
the number. They would chance it. 
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Mr. Chancellor — So far as I can see, we must chance 
it, too, then. One has to take risks in all business ven- 
tures. Just write them in proper style, and pray to 
Heaven that something may prevent their coming. Their 
children may run in at Lancasters, * too, and get mumps 
from the children next door. 

Mrs. Chancellor — Mercy, I hope not! Nellie goes to 
the same school. She would catch them, sure as fate. 
How thoughtless you are, Henry ! 

Mr. Chancellor — Then leave the method of their deten- 
tion with Heaven, and confine your energies to praying 
for the result. There ought to be a clause added to the 
Litany — “From all undesirable guests, Good Lord, de- 
liver us.” Is your note written ? 

Mrs. Chancellor (with dejection) — Yes. 

Mr. Chancellor — Say, we couldn’t mail it without a 
stamp, could we? Such accidents do happen frequently. 
That would send it to the dead-letter office first, and ten 
to one they would get it too late to come. 

Mrs. Chancellor (contemptuously) — Goose! We can't 
mail it at all. Of course invitations all go by hand. 

Mr. Chancellor (gloomily) — Then send it and prepare 
for the worst. 

Mrs. Chancellor — I am ready to cry. If only they 
would decline! 

Mr. Chancellor — No one ever declines when he is 
wanted to. It’s only the people one is anxious to have 
who are ever pre-engaged, or prevented by accident, or ill, 
or dead, or anything. You may always count on those you 
don’t want. There’s no ship sails but is sure to board its 
Jonah, like as not carry his whale along in tow, too, no 
matter how many* eminently respectable and safe parties 
get left behind. 

Mrs. Chancellor — And to think how delighted the Har- 
rises will be with the invitation, when it is such a misery 
to have to send it! Oh, dear, me! They’ll spoil the whole 
dinner! Is there no chance they won’t come? 

Mr. Chancellor — No, my dear. None whatever. Not 
the very least. 

Mrs. Chancellor — I do wish they were dead! 
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Scene ii. — Mr. and Mrs. Harris. 

Mr. Harris — You must write it, Nan. 

Mrs. Harris — You know I can’t. I do write such a 
scrawl. Now, go ahead and let’s get it done with. 

Mr. Harris — Tisn’t done with if we’re to go. It’s only 
begun with, the dickens take it! What did they invite us 
for? 

Mrs. Harris — I wish to goodness they hadn’t. But, 
poor things, it’s awfully unkind of us to take it so, and when 
they have set on having us. The fact is I never could abide 
those Chancellors. They’re not our style one bit. They’re 
too airified. She has a way of making you feel as if you’d 
got an extra thumb to each hand and ought to hide it, 
and he listens to you as if he was a short hand reporter, 
and was thinking all the time how he could best manage 
to squeeze all your talk in two lines for to-morrow’s paper. 
If it hadn’t been for the good of your business, I’d never 
have had either of them to set foot in my house, I can tell 
you that. 

Mr. Harris — They were mighty quick to come, though, 
when once we asked ’em. I guess Chancellor ain’t one as 
is going to let a good dinner go by him when he’s give a 
chance to put a fork in. He knows where good wine is 
to be got, and he’ll be on hand every time, see if he ain’t 

Mrs. Harris — Well, we’re not that sort; and while I’m 
perfectly willing they should eat at our table once in a 
way, if it’s to help on your business (though I can’t for 
the life of me see how it’s to improve the pork trade), I'm 
not that hungry that I care to eat at theirs, and I’d not 
stir a step to go if I wasn’t afraid of hurting their feelings 
by refusing, which I wouldn’t like to do not to my great- 
est enemy if I had one, and I don’t know as I have. 

Mr. Harris — Supposing you drop a friendly line to Mrs. 
Chancellor and just tell her confidentially you'd be most 
happy to come, and you wouldn’t miss it no way, only you 
haven’t a dress and she must excuse you. Any lady would 
take that as an excuse, wouldn’t she? 

Mrs. Harris — That won’t do. She knows I’ve my green 
satin with the yellow brocade. I wore it at our own din- 
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ner and I saw she admired it particular from the way she 
took it in as she shook hands, though even then she made 
me feel somehow that it was short-waisted and that the 
sleeves were put in wrong. 

Mr. Harris (meditating) — There's none of the chil- 
dren sick, is there, as it wouldn't do for us to go and leave 
’em alone for an evening? 

Mrs. Harris (energetically) — Bless their hearts, no! 
And they are going to a tea-party the next afternoon after 
this dinner, and I couldn’t give out as they were took 
down with anything just the night before, which they 
wouldn’t have time to recover from. Nor I couldn’t rec- 
oncile it to my conscience anyhow to write a lie down. 
There’s many a word slips out in talking which mayn’t 
be as straightforward as it should be, but it’s not set a 
seal to, like as when it’s down in black and white, and it 
will doubtless get let off easier in the Day of Judgment, 
just as in the courts it makes a sight of difference whether a 
murder was premeditated or done all in a moment with 
whatever is handiest, and no idea of no damage following. 
But there’s a church meeting fixed for the 20th, Tom, 
Couldn’t you settle it in your own mind that it was your 
duty to attend it instead of the dinner? 

Mr. Harris — It’s my most religious duty not to attend 
it. It’s a meeting to pay off the church’s debt, and they'll 
stick to every fellow there for a hundred dollar subscrip- 
tion on the spot, sure as fate. It’s a deal cheaper to go 
to the dinner. Anyhow, we’re bound to go. They came 
to our dinner, and to my notion of what’s what, if a man 
eats of my bread when I ask him, I’m bound to eat of his 
when he asks me. 

Mrs. Harris — I’d not care for that, if it wasn’t for hurt- 
ing their feelings, but they may be just counting on us 
to make the party social and pleasant for the folks; for 
there is no denying that we’re not so still as some, and 
can do our share toward making the time pass lively and 
easy. I don’t doubt that it would put ’em out dreadful 
if we didn’t go, though for my part, I’d as leave spend the 
time at the dentist’s, or at one of those high-toned con- 
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certs that is all screech and no tune, and which is money 
thrown away on the ticket. 

Mr. Harris — What if I should say you were changing 
cooks just now, and so we couldn’t go? 

Mrs. Harris — La, stupid! anyone would know that was 
just a reason the more for dining out. There’s no time 
like it, unless when you’re settled with a bad one. I really 
don’t see but we’ve got to go, unless Providence merci- 
fully clears the way, somehow, and the unlikeliest things 
do happen sometimes; though that’s not to say that I am 
wishing the Chancellors any harm, to be sure. So just 
send off the note, Tom, to ease their minds, and say how 
pleased we shall be to come, and we’re much obliged and 
all, and then we shall feel we have done our duty by them, 
and if Providence afterward should lend a hand to 
our staying away, there’ll be nothing on our consciences, 
and no harm done. 

Mr. Harris — And you don’t mind saying we’re pleased 
to accept, when we are just as blamed sorry as we can be? 
That’s a lie on paper if ever anything was. 

Mrs. Harris — Indeed, and it’s not. It’s a convention- 
ality, that’s all, and conventionalities never are what they 
look to be on the face of them, you know, and nobody 
ever thinks of holding them to account. I wouldn’t 
tell a lie for all the world, and you know it. But a conven- 
tionality is no more of a lie than what we say every 
Sunday in church when we declare we’re miserable sinners 
because it’s set in our Prayer-books for us to say so on 
Sunday mornings, though we know we’ve done our duty 
the week through like Christians, and ought to be hand- 
somely commended for it. And so I don’t mind your 
writing what it’s only decently civil you should, though I 
shall pray steady till the day dawns that something may 
prevent our going. 

Mr. Harris — Confound it all! It was just our luck to 
get invited. 

Mrs. Harris — Well we must forget ourselves in thinking 
of the pleasure we’re giving them. It won’t do to get 
selfish, Tom. We must think of others sometimes, espec- 
ially when there’s no way to think of ourselves first. 
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Mr. Harris — Right enough, Nan. But if there is a way 
out of going — 

Mrs. Harris — Never you fear. If there is, we’ll take it 
and no time lost. But, poor things, it would come 
awfully hard on them, Tom, to lose us! 


WHEN FATHER CARVES THE DUCK. 


E. V. WRIGHT. 

We all look on with anxious eyes, 

When father carves the duck, 

And mother almost always sighs, 

When father carves the duck. 

Then all of us prepare to rise, 

And hold our bibs before our eyes, 
And be prepared for some surprise, 
When father carves the duck. 

He braces up and grabs a fork, 
Whene’er he carves a duck, 

And won’t allow a soul to talk, 

Until he’s carved the duck. 

The fork is jabbed into the sides, 
Across the breast the knife he slides, 
While every careful person hides, 

From flying chips of duck. 

The platter’s always sure to slip, 

When father carves a duck, 

And how it makes the dishes skip! 
Potatoes fly amuck! 

The squash and cabbage leap in space, 
We get some gravy in our face, 

And father mutters Hindoo grace 
Whene’er he carves a duck. 
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We all have learned to walk around, 

The dining room and pluck 
From off the window sills and walls 
Our share of father’s duck. 

While father growls and blows and jaws, 
And swears the knife was full of flaws, 
And mother jeers at him because, 

He cannot carve a duck. 


A SOLILOQUY. 


RIXBY FORBES. 

An old maid sat in her rocking-chair 
Before a glowing grate, 

And merrily shone the cheerful flame, 

As she mused aloud on her fate. 

The scarlet coals into faces grew, 

And almost forgot to burn; 

But the lady smiled, tho’ she sighed the while, 
For her mood took another turn. 

“Ah, well,” said she, as the poker she reached 
From its rest beside her chair, 

And stirred the coals to a brighter blaze, 

That filled with sparks the air. 

“Ah, well, I suppose I’m better off, 

Sitting here by the fire alone, 

Than to be Dick’s wife, or John’s or Ned’s, 
Or — Ray’s” — in a softer tone. 

“For Dick, though rich, is pompous and proud, 
Boasts hundreds of thousands, they say; 

Gone to Europe now on a pleasure trip, 

Has a country seat down the bay. 
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4 ‘But he cheats the rich and grinds the poor, 
Looking out for Number One; 

Neglects his wife, and is stern to his child, 

Of his friends he cares for none. 

“And John, clever boy, I liked him well, 

Is married and gone out West; 

His means are small and family large, 

His management none of the best. 

“And Ned, gay butterfly, single still, 

A foolish, old bachelor beau; 

So useless and aimless a life he leads, 

'Tis well that I told him ‘No.' 

“And Ray — Ray Gordon — Colonel now, 
Married and widowed I hear; 

I own I loved him enough to wed, 

But he’d a bad temper, I fear. 

“Yet I loved him, and once I told him Yes, 

One night at the Cliff House ball; 

But in six weeks’ time we parted in scorn, 

He married Maude Roland that fall. 

“How lonesome the winter wind sounds to- 
night, 

And cosy my little grate seems; 

But, somehow, I feel just like talking awhile, 
I’m getting quite tired of dreams. 

“What’s that, Niece Madge? A letter you say? 
There you may take them away; 

The papers, I mean; I don’t want them now, 
Now I’ll read it without delay. 

“’Tis an offer to me from my lover of old, 
From ‘Widower Colonel Ray;’ 

He'll get her t to-morrow from Mexico, 

He writes. No, the fifteenth to-day . 
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“He will call to-night, and I with my hair 
Put back in this plain way; 

Well, never mind, it matters not much, 

He may not have come to-day. 

“But a man is handy at lecture or fair, 

And — I think I’ve said enough ‘Nays;’ 

(How well I remember his dark bright eyes 
And his gracefully gallant ways.) 

“I think — I’ll accept, he’s old enough now 
To manage his temper, I guess: 

I believe after all I will fix my hair, 

And put on a prettier dress.” 


“TAKE GOOD CARE OF BABY.” 


ST. NICHOLAS. 

Persimmon was a colored lad, 

Way down in Louisiana, 

And all the teaching that he had 
Was given him by his granny; 

But he did his duty ever, 

As well as you, it may be; 

With faithfulness and pride always 
He minded missus’ baby; 

He loved the counsels of the saints, 

And sometimes those of sinners — 

To run off ’possum hunting and 
Steal “water milyun dinners;” 

And fervently at meeting, too, 

On every Sunday night, 

He’d with the elders shout and pray 
By the pine knot’s flaring light; 

And sing their rudest melodies 
With voice so full and strong, 

You could almost think he learned them 
From the angels’ triumph song. 
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SONG. 

“We be nearer to de Lord 

Dan de white folks — and dey knows it, 
See de glory gate unbarred, 

Walk in, darkies, past de guard; 

Bet you dollar he won’t close it, 

Walk in darkies troo the gate, 

Hear de kullered angels holler, 

‘Go way white folks, you’se too late, 
We’se de winning kuller; wait 
Till de trumpet blows to foller.” 

He would croon this over softly. 

As he lay out in the sun, 

But the song he heard most often, 

His granny’s favorite one, 

Was: “ Gawge Washington 
Thomas Jefferson 
Persimmons, Henry Clay, be 
Quick, shut de do’, 

Get up off dat flo’, 

Come here and mind de baby . 99 

One night there came a fearful storm, 
Almost a second flood, 

The river rose, a torrent swollen, 

Of yellow, beaten mud. 

It bit at its embankments, 

And lapped them down in foam, 

Till, surging through a wide crevasse, 
The waves seethed round their home. 
They scaled the high veranda, 

They filled the parlors clear, 

Till floating chairs and tables, 

Clashed against the chandelier. 

'Twas then Persimmons’ granny, 

Stout of arm and terror proof, 

By means of axe and lever, 

Pried up the veranda roof, 
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Bound mattresses upon it, 

With stoutest cords of rope, 

Lifted out her fainting mistress, 
Saying, “Honey, dar is hope. 

“You, Gawge Washington 
Thomas Jefferson 
Persimmons, Henry Clay, be 
Quick on dat raf 
Don’t star’ like a calf, 

But take good care ob baby.” 

The frothing river lifted them 
Out on its turbid tide, 

And for awhile they floated in 
Together, side by side, 

Till, broken by the current strong, 
The frail raft snapped in two, 

And Persimmons saw his granny 
Fast fading from his view. 

The deck hands on a steamboat 
Heard, as they passed in haste, 

A child’s voice singing in the dark 
Upon the water’s waste, 

A song of faith and triumph, 

Of Moses and the Lord, 

And, throwing out a coil of rope, 
They drew him safe on board. 

Full many a stranger city 

Persimmons wandered through, 

“ A-totin’ ob de baby,” and 
Singing songs he knew. 

At length some City Fathers, 
Objecting to his plan, 

Arrested as a vagrant 
Our valiant little man. 
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They carried out their purposes; 

Persimmons “’lowed he’d spoil ’em; 
And sloping from the station-house. 
Stole baby from the ’sylum. 

On that very afternoon, 

As it was growing dark 
He sang beside the fountain, 

In the crowded city park, 

A rude camp meeting anthem 
Which he had sung before, 

While in his granny’s fragile raft 
He drifted far from shore. 

SONG. 

“ Moses smote de water, and 
De sea gabe way, 

De children passed ober, for 
De sea gabe away. 

O, Lord, I feel so glad, 

It am always dark fo’ day, 

So, honey, don’t be sad, 

De sea’ll gib away.” 

A lady dressed in mourning 
Turned with a sudden start, 

Gave one glance at the baby, 

Then caught it to her heart; 

While a substantial shadow, 

That was walking by her side 
Seized Persimmons by the shoulder 
And while she shook him, cried; 

“ You, Gawge Washington 
Thomas Jefferson 
Persimmons, Henry Clay, be 
Quick, ’splain yourself, chile. 
Stop dat ar’ fool smile, 

Whar you done been wid baby.” 
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TO-MORROW AT TEN 


NORA PERRY. 

How the band plays to-night all those lovely Strauss airs 
That 1 danced here last year, or sat out on the stairs 
With Mulready, and Blakesley, and Beresford Brett — 

“ Little Brett,” he was called by the rest of the set, 
Tum-ti-tum — there’s that perfect “Blue Danube;” 

Oh dear! 

How I wish that Mulready or Blakesley were here! 

What’s to-day or to-night to the nights that are fled? 
What’s the rose that I hold to the rose that is dead ? 

But speaking of roses reminds me of those 
That I wore at the French frigate ball at the close 
Of the season. ’Twas early in breezy September 
Just a little bit coolish and chill, I remember, 

But a heavenly fair night; and the band how it played! 
And how to its music we waltzed there, and stayed 
Deep into the midnight, or morning, before 
We thought of departure. That rowing to shore 
In the chill and the dark I shall never forget; 

At my left hand sat Blakesley, and at my right Brett, 
Whispering soft, foolish words — Brett, not Blakesley I 
mean, 

For Blakesley was dumb. But under the screen 
Of the sea-scented darkness I saw him quite clear 
Kiss the rose that I wore above my left ear. 

Ah, as soft on my cheek I felt the light touch 

Of his breath as he bent there, my heart beat with such 

A wild pulse fora moment that, giddy and faint, 

I turned to the breeze with a sudden complaint 
Of the air I found close: and the air was like wine, 

A strong western wind from a sky clear and fine. 

It was just at that moment our boat came to land, 

And I stumbled and fell as I stepped on the sand, 

And ’twas Brett’s arm that caught me: I never knew quite 
What I said in that instant; I thought in the night 
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It was Blakesley that held me, and Blakesley, It seems 
Was somewhere behind, and — oh, foolish old dreams 
Of that dead and gone time! for what do I care 
For the things of last year, its mistakes or despair, 

When to-day and to-night show such untroubled skies, 
And laid at my feet is the season’s great prize 
For my taking or leaving; to-morrow at ten, 

I’m to give him my answer — this prize amongst men. 

Of course, I have made up my mind to accept, 

And to-night I must burn up that rose I have kept, 

And the notes, signed “T. B.,” and must cease to recall 
That foolish old time of the French-frigate ball. 

Tom Blakesley, indeed! just as if I should care 
For that stupid — hark! there’s a step on the stair, 

And I told John to-night to say “ Not at home,” 

To any and all of my friends that may come; 

And he’s hunting me out with some card he has brought, 
The donkey! Now, John, — Mr. Blakesley! I thought, — 
Oh, Tom! Tom! let me go. How can you — how dare — 
What! You thought I chose little Beresford there 
That night in the boat, and that you — let me go, sir 
You’re the stupidest man — a whole year! Don’t you know, 
sir, 

That to-morrow — what’s that? — in Egypt and Rome 
All this year, and a meeting with Brett sent you home 
In hot haste — and ’twas love, love, you say, 

And despair that sent you and kept you away ? 

H-m — well, it may be; but you see other men 

Have not been so dul 1 , and to-morrow at ten 

I’m to give — what is that? — You’ve been ill all this year ? 

Come home but to die? — oh, Tom, Tom, my dear, 

Not to die, but to live; and I — my refusal I’ll give 
To-morrow at ten; and you — and you’ll stay, Tom, and 
live? 
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THE DREAD OF DEATH. 


BELFORD. 

The drean or death is but an animal instinct. The fall- 
ing of the leaves is death, the withering of the flower is 
death, the changing color of the foliage of the forest is 
death. The wrinkles on our faces, the increasing gray in 
our hair, are but tne indications of the coming of the great 
master who gives us repose. His hand, after all, is as soft 
as the dews of the morning. Dying is but a disappearing 
mist from the crest of a mountain, to be followed by the 
sunshine of a better life. Oh, what a mystery is this art of 
living! Is it not greater than the mystery of dying? Does 
the one bring more hearty anxieties and solicitudes than the 
other? Does this life, after all furnish us with anything 
but hope inspired and hope disappointed. 

When we contemplate the problem that each of us 
must solve, cannot we realize that our departed brother is 
folded in the mantle of eternal kindness; that he has escaped 
from the perplexities with which we are annoyed, and is 
looking upon this world without the red rust of tears that 
we notice in each other’s eyes? There is but one sure plat- 
form on which we can stand; and that is, God has chosen 
for the best. 

The aching heart and the sorrowful soul look forward to 
a place where a pure ideal of what they might have been 
may be realized, and the faults that debased us here may be 
corrected there; where the drooping flower of this life may 
be the erect and stalwart of the ages to come; where the 
crooked ways of this world may be made the straight ones 
of the next; where the sorrows that here enshroud the 
weary soul may be illuminated by the Eternal Sun that will 
make them resplendent forever; and every eye will perceive 
that the light of God’s countenance shines through each soul, 
and will ultimately make it beautiful and serene. This is 
no vain hope, because it is the harbinger and sunset of the 
millennium, whose arch and span are made up of the promise 
of beauty and rest. 

The ocean that separates this world from the next, no 
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human eye can measure. The shadow of the future is on 
the shore of the present, and what lies in that shadow no 
soul can tell. Oh, how sweet it would be if on this ocean 
that divides time from eternity, and on which souls are the 
ships of passage, we could freight these spiritual vessels with 
messages of love to those who have gone before! We would 
send letters fragrant with the supremest affections of the 
soul. We would send bouquets of flowers as beautiful as 
those that first appeared in the Garden of Paradise. But 
we grasp the air, and find our hands empty. We look at 
the sea, and find it shoreless. We speak to the departing 
messenger, and find that to his hands we can consign no 
commission. 

What a wonderful sight we shall some time see when the 
great of the earth are all gathered there; when the laurel of 
victory and the cypress of defeat are interwined without 
the slightest tinge of regret! In the sweeter time to come, 
when the blossoms all bloom and the infirmities of this life 
be forgotten, we shall realize that the soul is the jewel of all 
things, and that the circumstances which encompass us here 
simply tend to brighten and burnish it, that the office of 
the shadow is to intensify and make more clear the sunlight. 

And if there is ultimately to be a perfectibility of the 
human soul, we shall be across the river what we might have 
been here. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE CARPET. 


ROBERT BURDETTE. 

Basking in peace in the warm spring sun, 

South Hill smiled upon Burlington. 

The breath of May and the day was fair, 

And the bright motes danced in the balmy air. 

And the sunlight gleamed where the restless 
breeze 

Kissed the fragrant blooms on the apple trees. 
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His beardless cheek with a smile was spanned 
As he stood with a carriage whip in his hand. 

And he laughed as he doffed his bob-tail coat, 
And the echoing folds of the carpet smote. 

And she smiled as she leaned on her busy mop, 
And she said she would tell him when to stop. 

So he pounded away till the dinner bell 
Gave him a little breathing spell. 

But he sighed when the kitchen clock struck one, 
And she said the carpet wasn’t done. 

But he lovingly put in his biggest licks, 

And pounded like mad till the clock struck six, 

And she said in a dubious kind of way 
That she guessed he could finish it up next day. 

Then all that day, and the next day, too, 

The furze from the dirtless carpet flew. 

And she’d give it a look at eventide, 

And say, “Now beat on the other side.” 

And the new days came as the old days went, 
And the landlord came for his regular rent. 

And the neighbors laughed at the tireless broom, 
And his face was shadowed with clouds of gloom. 

Till at last, one cheerless winter day 
He kicked at the carpet, and slid away; 

Over the fence and down the street, 

Speeding away with footsteps fleet. 
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And never again the morning sun 
Smiled at him beating his carpet dun. 

And South Hill often said with a yawn, 
“ Where has the carpet martyr gone ?’* 


Years twice twenty had come and past, 

And the carpet swayed in the autumn blast; 

For never yet, since that spring day fine, 

Had it ever been taken down from the line. 

Over the fence a gray-haired man 
Cautiously dim, dome, clem, dum, clamb. 

He found him a stick in the old wood pile, 

And he gathered it up with a sad, grim smile. 

A flush passed over his face forlorn, 

As he gazed at the carpet tattered and torn. 

And he hit a most resounding thwack, 

Till the startled air give its echoes back. 

And out of the window a white face leaned, 

And a palsied hand the dim eyes screened. 

She knew his face, she gasped and sighed, 

“A little more on the under side.” 

Right down on the ground his stick he throwed, 
And he shivered and said, “Well I am blowed.” 

And he turned » way with a heart full sore, 

And he never was seen, no, not no more. 
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PAPA’S LITTLE BOY. 


CHICAGO INTER OCEAN. 

[A story explaining, perhaps, why fathers become prematurely gray.] 

Charming as is the merry prattle of innocent child- 
hood, it is not particularly agreeable about one o’clock in 
the morning, when you are “dead for sleep.” There are 
young and talkative children who have no more regard for 
your feelings, or for the proprieties of life, than to open 
their peepers with a snap at one or two o’clock in the 
morning, and seek to engage you in enlivening dialogues 
of this sort: 

“ Papa!” 

You think you will pay no heed to the imperative little 
voice, hoping that silence on your part will keep the 
youngster quiet; but again the boy of three pipes out 
sharply: 

“Papa!” 

“ Well ?” you say. 

“You 'wake, papa?” 

“Yes ” 

“So’s me.” 

“Yes, I hear that you are,” you say with cold sarcasm. 
“What do you want?” 

“Oh, nuffin. ” 

“Well lie still and go to sleep, then. ” 

“I isn’t sleepy, papa?” 

“ Well, / am, young man. ” 

“ Is you ? I isn’t — not a bit. I say papa, papa /” 

“Well?” 

“If you was rich what would you buy me? 4 ’ 

“I don't know — go to sleep.” 

“Wouldn't you buy me nuffin?” 

“I fancy so; now you — 99 

“What papa?” 

“Well, a steam engine, maybe; now you go to sleep 99 

“With a whistle that would sound, papa?” 

“Yes, yes; now you — 99 
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“And would the wheels go round, papa?” 

“Oh, yes (yawning). Shut your eyes, now.” 

“I say, papa.” 

No answer. 

“ Papa /” 

“Well what now?" 

“Is you ’ fraid of the dark?” 

“No” (drowsily). 

“I isn’t either, papa.” 

“Well!” 

“ I want a jink.” 

“No you don’t.” 

“I do, papa.” 

Experience has taught you that there will be no peace 
until you have brought the “jink,” and you scurry out to 
the bathroom in the dark for it, knocking your shins 
against everything in the room as you go. 

“Now I don’t want to hear another word from you 
to-night,” you say, as he gulps down a mouthful of the 
water he did not want. Two minutes later he says: 

“Papa?” 

“Look here, laddie, papa will have to punish you if — ” 

“I can spell ‘dog,’ papa.” 

“Well, nobody wants to hear you spell it at two o’clock 
in the morning.” 

“B-o-g — dog; is that right?” 

“Yes, yes; now you lie down, and go to sleep, instantly!" 

“Then I shall be a good boy, won’t I, papa?” 

“Yes! you’ll be the best boy on earth. Good night, 
dearie.” 

“Papa!” 

“Well, well! What now?” 

“Is I your little boy?” 

“Yes, yes: of course.” 

‘Some mans haven’t got any little boys; but you have, 
haven’t you!” 

“Yes.” 

“Don’t you wish you had two, free, nine, ‘leben, twen- 
ty-six, ninety-ten, free hundred little boys?” 
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The mere possibility of such a remote and contingent 
calamity so paralyzes you that you lie speechless for ten 
minutes, during which you hear a yawn or two in the little 
bed by your side, a little figure rolls over two or three 
times, a pair of heels fly into the air once or twice, a 
warm, moist little hand reaches out and touches your face 
to make sure you are there, and the boy is asleep with 
his heels where his feet ought to be. 


“AS I HAVE LOVED YOU.” 

[Note — “ It was the Communion Day in our Church, and the service 
proceeded as usual. My thoughts were all of my own unworthiness, and 
Christ’s love to me, until Mr. E. asked the question nobody ever notices, 
‘ Has any one been omitted in the distribution of the bread ? ’ And it 
seemed to me I could see millions on millions of women rising silently 
in India, Africa, Siam, Persia, in all the countries where they need the 
Lord, but know him not to testify that they have been omitted in the 
distribution of the bread and cup ! And they can take it from no hands 
but ours, and we do not pass it on. Can Jesus make heaven so sweet 
and calm that we can forgive ourselves this great neglect of the millions 
living now, for whom the body was broken and the blood shed, just as 
much as for us ? ” — H. R. E.] 


G. Y. HOLLIDAY. 

The feast was spread, the solemn words were spoken; 

Humbly my soul drew near to meet her Lord, 

To plead His sacrificial body broken, 

His blood for me outpoured. 

Confessing all my manifold transgressions, 

Weeping, to cast myself before His throne, 

Praying His Spirit to take full possession, 

And seal me all His own. 

On Him I laid each burden I was bearing, 

The anxious mind, of strength so oft bereft, 

The future dim, the children of my caring, 

All on His heart I left. 
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C< AS I HAVE LOVED YOU.” 

“How could I live, my Lord,” I cried, “without Thee! 

How for a single day this pathway trace, 

And feel no loving arm thrown round about me, 

No all-sustaining grace. 

“ O show me how to thank Thee, praise Thee, love Thee, 
For these rich gifts bestowed on sinful me, 

The rainbow hope that spans the sky above me, 

The promised rest with Thee/* 

As if indeed He spoke the answer, fitted 
Into my prayer, the pastor’s voice came up: 

“ Let any rise if they have been omitted 
When passed the bread and cup.” 

Sudden, before my inward, open vision, 

Millions of faces crowded up to view, 

Sad eyes that said, “ For us is no provision; 

Give us your Saviour, too! ” 

Sorrowful women’s faces, hungry, yearning, 

Wild with despair, or dark with sin and dread, 

Worn with long weeping for the unreturning, 

Hopeless, uncomforted. 

“Give us,” they cry, “your cup of consolation 
Never to our outstretching hands is passed, 

We long for the Desire of every nation, 

And oh, we die so fast! 

“ Does He not love us, too, this gracious Master? 

*Tis from your hand alone we can receive 
The bounty of His grace; oh, send it faster, 

That we may take and live! ” 

Master,” I said, as from a dream awaking, 

“ Is this the service Thou dost show to me? 

Dost Thou to me intrust Thy bread for breaking 
To those who cry for Thee? 

“ Dear Heart of Love, canst Thou forgive the blindness 
That lets Thy child sit selfish and at ease 
By the full table of Thy loving kindness, 

And take no thought for these ? 
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“ As Thou hast loved me, let me love; returning 
To these dark souls the grace Thou givest me; 
And oh, to me impart Thy deathless yearning 
To draw the lost to Thee! 

“ Nor let me cease to spread Thy glad salvation, 
Till Thou shalt call me to partake above, 
Where the redeemed of every tribe and nation 
Sit at Thy feast of love! ” 


THE RAILROAD CROSSING. 


HEZEKIAH STRONG. 

I can’t tell much about the thing, ’twas done so powerful 
quick ; 

But ’pears to me I got a most outlandish heavy lick; 

It broke my leg, and tore my skulp, and jerked my arm 
most out, 

But take a seat; I’ll try and tell jest how it kem about. 

You see, I’d started down to town, with that ’ere team of 
mine, 

A-haulin* down a load o* corn to Ebenezer Kline, 

And drivin’ slow; for, jest about a day or two before, 

The off-hoss run a splinter in his foot, and made it sore. 

You know the railroad cuts across the road at Martin’s 
Hole: 

Well, thar I seed a great big sign, raised high upon a pole, 

I thought I’d stop and read the thing, and find out what 
it said, 

And so I stopped the hosses on the railroad-track, and 
read. 

I ain’t no scholar, reckollect, and so I had to spell: 

I started kinder cautious like, with R-A-I and L; 

And that spelt “rail,” as clear as mud; R-O-A-D was 
“ tfbad. ” 

I lumped ’em: “railroad” was the word, and that 'ere 
much I knowecL 
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C-R-0 and double S, with I-N-G to boot, 

Made “ crossing” jest as plain as Noah Webster dared to 
do’t. 

"Railroad crossing” — good enough! — L double O-K, 
“ look”; 

And I was lookin’ all the time, and spellin’ like a book. 

O-U-T spelt "out” jest right; and there it was, "look out,” 

I’s kinder cur’us, like, to know jest what ’twas all about; 

F-O-R and T-H-E; ’twas then “ look out for the CA — 

I’d got that fur, when suddintly there came an awful 
whack : 

A thousand fiery thunderbolts just scooped me off the track ; 

The hosses went to Davy Jones, the wagon went to smash, 

And I was histed seven yards above the tallest ash. 

I didn’t come to life ag’in fur ’bout a day or two; 

But, though I’m crippled up a heap, I sorter struggled 
through : 

It ain’t the pain, nor ’tain’t the loss o’ that ’ere team of 
mine; 

But, stranger, how I’d like to know the rest of that ’ere 
sign! 


KNEE-DEEP IN JUNE. 

JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 

[Note — The following is one of Mr. Riley’s masterpieces in his public 
readings. He never fails to make a hit with it. Bowen, Merrill & Co., 
of Indianapolis, are the publishers of the work containing this poem. 
They also publish Mr. Riley’s complete works.] 

Tell you what I like best — 

’Long about knee-deep in June, 

’Bout the time strawberries melts 
On the vines — some afternoon 
Like to jes’ git out and rest, 

And not work at nothin’ else! 

Orchard’s where I’d ruther be — 

Needn’t fence it in fer me! 

Jes* the whole sky overhead, 
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And the whole airth underneath— 
Sorto’ so’s a man kin breathe 
Like he ort, and kindo’ has 
Elbow-room to keerlessly 
Sprawl out len’thways on the grass, 
Where the shadders thick and soft 
As the kivvers on the bed 
Mother fixes in the loft 
Alius, when they’s company. 

Jes* a sort o’ lazeing there — 

S’ lazy, ’at you peek and peer 

Through the waving leaves above, 
Like a feller ’ats in love 
And don’t know it, ner don’t keer. 
Ever’thing you hear and see 
Got some sort o’ interest — 

Maybe find a bluebird’s nest 
Tucked up there conveenently 
Fer the boys ’ats apt to be 
Up some other apple-tree. 

Watch the swallers shootin’ past 
’Bout as peert as you could ast; 

Er the Bob White raise and whiz 
Where some other’s whistle is. 

Ketch a shadder down below, 

And look up to find the crow; 

Or a hawk away up there 
’Pearantly froze in the air! — 

Hear the old hen squawk, and squat 
Over every chick she’s got, 
Sudden-like! — And she knows where 
That air-hawk is, well as you! — * 

You jes’ bet yer life she do! — 

Eyes a-glittering like glass, 

Waitin’ till he makes a pass. 

Pee-wees’ singin’, to express 
My opinion, ’s second class, 

Yit you’ll hear ’em more or less; 
Sapsucks gittin' down to biz 
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Weedin’ out the lonesomeness; 

Mr. Bluejay, full o’sass, 

In them base-ball clothes o’his, 
Sportin’ round the orchard jes’ 

Like he owned the premises. 

Sun out in the fields kin sizz. 

But flat on yer back, I guess, 

In shade’s where glory is. 

That’s jes’ what I’d like to do 
Stiddy fer a year er two! 

Plague! ef they aint sompin’ in 
Work ’at kindo’ goes agin 
My convictions! — ’long about 
Here in June especially! — 

Under some apple-tree, 

Jes’ a’restin’ through and through, 
I could git along without 

Nothin’ else at all to do 
Only jes’ a-wishin’ you 
Was a-gitting there like me, 

And June was eternity. 

Lay out there and try to see 
Jes* how lazy you kin be! — 
Tumble round and souse yer head 
In the clover-bloom, er pull 

Yer straw hat acrost yer eyes, 

And peek through it at the skies 
Thinkin’ of old chums ’ats dead, 
Maybe, smilin’ back at you 
In betwixt the beautiful 

Clouds o’ gold and white and blue. 
Month a man kin railly love — 

June, you know, I’m talkin’ of! 

March aint never nothin, new! — 

April’s altogether too 

Brash fer me! and May I jes’ 
’Bominate its promises, — 

Little hints o’ sunshine and 
Green around the timber land— 
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A few blossoms, and a few 
Chip-birds and a sprout er two — 

Drap asleep, and it turns in 
’Fore daylight, and snows agin! — 

But when June comes — Clear my throat 
With wild honey! Rench my hair 
In the dew! and hold my coat! 

Whoop out loud! and throw my hat! — 
June wants me, and I’m to spare! 
Spread them shadders anywhere, 

I’ll git down and waller there. 

And obleeged to you at that. 


GUESSING NATIONALITIES. 


MARK TWAIN. 

(From A Tramp Abroad.) 

As Harris and I sat, one morning, at one of the small 
round tables of the great Hote Schweitzerhof in Lucerne, 
watching the crowd of people, coming, going, or break- 
fasting, and at the same time endeavoring to guess where 
such and such a party came from, I said: 

“There is an American party.” 

“Yes — but name the State.” 

I named one State, he named another. We agreed 
upon one thing, however — that the young girl with the 
party was very beautiful and very tastefully dressed. 
But we disagreed as to her age. I said she was eighteen, 
Harris said she was twenty. The dispute between us 
waxed warm, and I finally said, with a pretense of being 
in earnest — 

“Well, there is one way to settle the matter — I will go 
and ask her. ” 

Harris said sarcastically, “Certainly, that is the thing 
to do. All you need to do is to use the common formula 
over here; go and say, T’m an American !' Of course, 
she will be glad to see you.” 
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Then he hinted that perhaps there was no great danger 
of my venturing to speak to her. 

I said, “ I was only talking — I didn’t intend to approach 
her, but I see that you do not know what an intrepid per- 
son I am. I am not afraid of any woman that walks. I 
will go and speak to this young girl.” 

The thing I had in mind was not difficult. I meant to 
address her in the most respectful way and ask her to par- 
don me if her strong resemblance to a former acquaintance 
of mine was deceiving me; and when she should reply 
that the name I mentioned was not the name she bore, I 
meant to beg pardon again, most respectfully, and retire. 
There would be no harm done. I walked to her table, 
bowed to the gentleman, then turned to her and was about 
to begin my little speech when she exclaimed: 

“I knew I wasn’t mistaken — I told John it was you! 
John said it probably wasn’t, but I knew I was right. I 
said you would recognize me presently and come over; 
and I’m glad you did, for I shouldn’t have felt much flat- 
tered if you had gone out of this room without recognizing 
me. Sit down, sit down — how odd it is — you are the last 
person I was ever expecting to see again.” 

This was a stupefying surprise. It took my wits clear 
away, for an instant. However, we shook hands cordially 
all around, and sat down. But truly this was the tightest 
place I ever was in. I seemed to vaguely remember the 
girl’s face, now, but I had no idea where I had seen it 
before, or what name belonged with it. I immediately 
tried to get up a diversion about Swiss scenery, to keep 
her from launching into topics that might betray that I 
did not know her; but it was of no use, she went right 
along upon matters which interested her more: 

“O dear! what a night that was, when the sea washed 
the forward boats away — do you remember it?” 

“Oh! don't I!” said I — but I didn’t. I wished the sea 
had washed the rudder and the smoke-stack and the cap- 
tain away — then I could have located this questioner. 

“And don’t you remember how frightened poor Mary 
w&s, and how she cried?” 

“Indeed I do!” said I “Dear me, how it all comes 
back !” 
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I fervently wished it would come back — but my memory 
was a blank. The wise way would have been to frankly own 
up; but I could not bring myself to do that, after the 
young girl had praised me so for recognizing her; so I 
went on, deeper and deeper into the mire, hoping for a 
chance clue but never getting one. The Unrecognizable 
continued, with vivacity: 

“ Do you know, George married Mary, after all?” 

“ Why, no! Did he?” 

“ Indeed he did. He said he did not believe she was 
half as much to blame as her father was, and I thought he 
was right. Didn’t you?” 

“ Of course he was. It was a perfectly plain case. I 
always said so.” 

“Why no you didn’t — at least that summer.” 

“Oh! no, not that summer. No, you are perfectly 
right about that. It was the following winter that I 
said it.” 

“Well, as it turned out, Mary was not in the least to 
blame — it was all her father’s fault — at least his and old 
Darley’s.” 

It was necessary to say something — so I said: 

“ I always regarded Darley as a troublesome old 
thing.” 

“ So he was, but then they always had a great affection 
for him, although he had so many eccentricities. You 
remember that when the weather was. the least cold he 
would try to come into the house.” 

I was rather afraid to proceed. Evidently Darley was 
not a man — he must be some other kind of animal — pos- 
sibly a dog, maybe an elephant. However, tails are com- 
mon to all animals, so I ventured to say: 

“And what a tail he had!” 

“ One ! He had a thousand !” 

This was bewildering. I did not quite know what to 
say, so I only said: 

“Yes, he was pretty well fixed in the matter of tails.” 

“Yes, when it came to tales of his crazy woes, there 
was simply no end to them, if any body would listen. His 
own quarters were comfortable enough, but when the 
weather was cold, the family was sure to have his com- 
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pany — nothing could keep him out of the house. But 
they always bore it kindly because he had saved Tom’s 
life, years before. You remember Tom?” 

“Oh! perfectly. Fine fellow he was, too.” 

“Yes, he was. And what a pretty little thing his child 
was ?” 

“ You may well say that. I never saw a prettier 
child.” 

“ I used to delight to pet it and dandle it and play 
with it.” 

“So did I.” 

“You named it. What was that name? I can’t call 
it to mind.” 

It appeared to me that the ice was getting pretty thin 
here. I would have given something to know what the 
child’s sex was. However, I had the good luck to think 
of a name that would fit either sex — so I brought it 
out: 

“I named it Frances.” 

“From a relative, I suppose? But you named the one 
that died, too — one that I never saw. What did you call 
that one ?” 

I was out of neutral names, but as the child was dead 
and she had never seen it, I thought I might risk a name 
for it and trust to luck, therefore I said — 

“ I called that one Thomas Henry.” 

She said, musingly; 

“That is very singular — very singular.” 

I sat still and let the cold sweat run down. I was in a 
good deal of trouble, but I believed I could worry through 
if* she wouldn’t ask me to name any more children. I 
wondered where the lightning was going to strike next. 
She was still ruminating over that last child’s title, but 
presently she said : 

“ I have always been sorry you were away at the time 
— I would have had you name my child.” 

“ Your child ! Are you married ?’ 

“I have been married thirteen years.” 

“Christened, you mean ?” 

“ No, married. The youth by your side is my son.” 

“ It seems incredible — even impossible. I do not mean 
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any harm by it, but would you mind telling me if you are 
any over eighteen? — that is to say, will you tell me how 
old you are ?” 

“ I was just nineteen the day of the storm we were talk- 
ing about. That was my birthday.” 

That did not help matters much, as I did not know the 
date of the storm. I tried to think of some non-committal 
thing to say, to keep up my end of the talk and render 
my poverty in the matter of reminiscences as little notice- 
able as possible, but I seemed to be about out of non- 
committal things. I was about to say, “You haven’t 
changed a bit since then” — but that was risky. I thought 
of saying, “You have improved ever so much since then” 
— but that would not answer, of course. I was about to 
try a shy at the weather, for a saving change, when the 
girl slipped in ahead of me and said: 

“ How I have enjoyed this talk over those happy old 
times — haven’t you ?” 

“I never have spent such a half hour in all my life 
before!” said I, with emotion; and I would rather be 
scalped than spend another one like it. I was grateful 
to be through with the ordeal, and was about to make my 
good-byes and get out, when the girl said: 

“But there is one thing that is ever so puzzling to 

__ _ » 

me. 

“Why, what is that?” 

“ That dead child’s name. What did you say it was?” 

Here was another balmy place to be in; I had forgot- 
ten the child’s name; I hadn’t imagined it would be need- 
ed again. However, I had to pretend to know, anyway, 
so I said: 

“Joseph William. ” r 

The youth at my side corrected me, and said: 

“ No — Thomas Henry.” 

I thanked him — in words — and said, with trepidation: 

“Oh! yes — I was thinking of another child that I 
named — I have named a great many, and I get them con- 
fused — this one was named Henry Thompson — ” 

“ Thomas Henry, ” calmly interposed the boy. 

I thanked him again — strictly in words — and stammered 

out: 
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“Thomas Henry — yes, Thomas Henry was the poor 
child’s name. I named him for Thomas — er — Thomas 
Carlyle, the great author, you know — and Henry — er 
— er — Henry the Eighth. The parents were very grateful 
to have a child named Thomas Henry.” 

“That makes it more singular than ever,” murmured 
my beautiful friend. 

“Does it? Why?” 

“ Because when the parents speak of that child now, 
they always call it Susan Amelia.” 

That spiked my gun. I could not say anything. I 
was entirely ont of verbal obliquities; to go further would 
be to lie, and that I would not do; so I simply sat still 
and suffered — sat mutely and resignedly there, and sizzled 
— for I was being slowly fried to death in my own blushes. 
Presently the enemy laughed a happy laugh, and said: 

“ I have enjoyed this talk over old times, but you have 
not. I saw very soon that you were only pretending to 
know me, and so as I had wasted a compliment on you in 
the beginning, 1 made up my mind to punish you. And I 
have succeeded pretty well. I was glad to see that you 
knew George and Tom and Darley, for I had never heard 
of them before, and therefore could not be sure that you 
had: and I was glad to learn the names of those imagina- 
ry children, too. One can get quite a fund of information 
out of you if one goes at it cleverly. Mary and the storm, 
and the sweeping away of the forward boats, were facts — 
all the rest was fiction. Mary was my sister; her full 
name was Mary . Now do you remember me?” 

"Yes,” I said, “I do remember you now; and you are 
as hard-hearted as you were thirteen years ago in that 
ship, else you wouldn’t have punished me so. You 
haven’t changed your nature nor your person, in any way 
at all; you look just as young as you did then, you are 
just as beautiful as you were then, and you have trans- 
mitted a deal of your comeliness to this fine boy. There 
— if that speech moves you any, let’s fly the flag of truce, 
with the understanding that I am conquered, and confess 
it. ” 

All of which was agreed to, and accomplished on the 
spot. 
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TO THE STARS AND THE STRIPES FROM 
ABROAD. 


ADAIR WELCKER. 

My heart yearns to-day for a land far away 
Where the stars and the stripes are unfurled; 

Where the winds that are free unfold them, with glee, 
As a banner of hope to the world. 

For the stars of the sky send their beams from on high, 
On peasant and monarch to fall; 

And so there is told by that banner unrolled, 

Of rights which are equal to all. 

Here are flattered each hour men aided by power, 

Yet for this they must cringe and must bend; 

But my head shall not bow to the proudest below, 

Were the world to be mine in the end. 

When the war clouds once lowered in our earliest hour 
In looking for help from on high, 

Through the clouds of war’s night pierced their senti- 
nel light 

And the darkness was swept from the sky. 

So I yearn for the land where a symbol so grand 
Tells of rights now denied to me here; 

Where rather than cringe and bend the knee’s hinge 
I would die and be laid on the bier. 

May the flag that I love float then up above, 

Alone, and forever in heaven; 

Sole symbol that might is not greater than right •, 

That justice to all shall be given. 
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Mr. Brown is one of our most enterprising merchants; 
he is voted among his friends as being of a very independ- 
ent disposition — in fact, in some matters, this independ- 
ence of spirit might be said to amount to eccentricity. 
One of his striking peculiarities used to be that of wear- 
ing his hair very long. His wife had frequently re- 
monstrated with him on his unfashionable appearance, 
and his daughter had ventured to inquire two or three 
times when he was going to visit the barber, while some 
of his more intimate acquaintances had even gone so far 
as to ask, “Brown, why don’t you get your hair cut?” 

He had borne these questions and comments for some 
time in dignified silence, but, at last, feeling that 
patience had ceased to be a virtue, and also being warned 
by the singing of the birds and the blossoming of the 
trees and the uncomfortable feeling of his winter overcoat 
that spring was at hand, he determined one morning on 
his way down-town to his place of business to drop in and 
have his hair cut, which he accordingly did. After this 
he repaired to the warehouse, entered his private office, 
and sat down to look over his mail. Presently Mr. 
Thompson, the senior partner, came in with a budget of 
papers. “Ah! good-morning, Mr. Brown, if you are at 
leisure I would like you to look over this invoice of goods. 
Here are two or three items that — ” then suddenly glancing 
up, “Why, Mr. Brown, you’ve been getting your haircut; 
really it is a great improvement.” “Ah! thank you,’’ 
replied Mr. Brown, with a satisfied smile. They 
proceeded with their business, and in a few minutes the 
junior partner entered. “Here is a letter from Field & 
Co., inquiring about those goods that were ordered last 
week. Now, don’t you think there has been — Why, 
Mr. Brown, you’ve had your hair cut.” “Yes,” said 
Mr. Brown, in a rather more dignified tone than that in 
which he had responded to Mr. Thompson; “I have been 
getting my hair cut.’’ 

Presently the head clerk entered the office. 4 ‘Mr Adams 
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is out in the store and would like to see you a few min- 
utes if it is — Oh! why, Mr. Brown, you’ve had your 
haircut!” “Yes,” said Mr. Brown in an exceedingly dig- 
nified tone, “I have had my hair cut.” 

He went out into the store to see Mr. Adams. As he 
passed by the desk he heard the head bookkeeper whisper 
to another: “Brown has been to the barber’s,” while an 
errand boy, who was dangling his legs from the top of a 
high stool, called in a stage whisper to a boy several feet 
away: “Hey, Tommy, look at the boss, he has had his 
hair cut!” By this time Mr. Brown’s temper was slightly 
ruffled. But Mr. Adams is one of those genial men who 
always has a smile on his countenance, and he advanced 
to meet Mr. Brown with extended hand. “Good-morn- 
ing; this is delightful spring weather, now isn’t it? 
Winter has — Well, I do declare, Brown, you’ve had 
your hair cut. ” Mr. Brown’s reply was short but to the 
point. “Yes — I — have — had — my — hair — cut.” Every 
word was emphatic, and Mr. Adams felt that, although it 
was spring weather outdoors, the inside temperature had 
suddenly fallen below freezing point. Without further 
preliminaries they proceeded at once to business. Just as 
Mr. Adams was leaving, Mr. Brown’s daughter entered. 
She was evidently in a hurry, and told her errand with- 
out delay. “Ma has just had a telegram from Mr. Allen 
and he and Mrs. Allen will be out to lunch, and ma wants 
you to come right home and order the carriage and go to 
the depot to — O pa! you’ve really had your hair cut! I’m 
so glad,” she exclaimed delightedly, clasping her hands. 

Mr. Brown waited to hear no more, but pushing his hat 
down as far as possible on his head, he rushed out on the 
street and boarded the first car that came along. It was 
quite a little distance to his home, and by the time he 
reached there his feelings were somewhat soothed. 
He put his latch-key in the door, but before he had time 
to turn it the door was opened from within, and his wife 
threw her arms about his neck. “Oh! I am so glad you’ve 
come; I want you to take the carriage and go right down 
to meet Mr. and Mrs. Allen! I should be so mortified to 
have them come and not find you there to — Why, my 
dear, you’ve had your hair cut, haven’t you?” she said 
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in her sweetest tones. Mr. Brown glared at her so wildly 
she was frightened. “Yes, I’ve had my hair cut,” he 
growled out, as he rushed through the house, and out to 
the stable. “Patrick, put the grays to the large 
carriage as soon as possible.” “Yis, sor; they’ll be ready 
in fifteen minutes,” and then as a smile overspread his 
features, he said in his broadest brogue: “Och, sure, 
and yive been havin’ your hair cut.” By this time Mr. 
Brown’s feelings were too deep for utterance. A hen was 
standing near looking at him out of one eye in a medita- 
tive manner; as a slight relief he gave her a kick, which 
she immediately resented by flying on top of a barrel and 
giving utterance to one loud, prolonged cut-de-cut-cut- 
got-your-hair-cut-t-t-t. 


SULLY THE ROOSTER. 


[Note — The following is a newspaper clipping which was adapted for 
recitation by Mr. Goowal Dickerman, Impersonator and Humorous 
Reader, with the Soper School of Oratory, Chicago.] 

It was the night before Thanksgiving, and two people 
were unhappy — J. Knox Faber, newspaper man, because 
he did not have a pathetic idea for a Thanksgiving story 
which was due on the city editor’s desk the following 
morning, and “Brick” White, newsboy, because he did 
have a pathetic idea for a Thanksgiving story, and at 
9 o’clock that evening Faber was crossing City Hall Park, 
New York, when a pleading voice addressed him: 

“Hey, boss, please buy a yukstra. I’m stuck wid 
twenty, an’ ef I don’t sell ’em de ole woman’s goin’ to 
kill me banties. ” The speaker was a very small boy with 
a very large bundle of papers. Faber glared fixedly into 
the boy’s eyes until they filled with tears. 

“You’re not lying to me? What’s your name? and 
what are your banties?” 

“Hope to die, boss, if I ain’t giving it to ye straight. 
Me name’s ‘Brick’ White, an’ I got a banty rooster an’ a 
hen; they're me pets, an’ ef I don’t git enough money fer 
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to buy a chickin fer Jen’s Thanksgiving dinner the ole 
woman’s goin’ — goin’ to chop off the banties’ heads off.” 
The boy was sobbing now, and boring one cold and grimy 
fist into his eyes. Faber dre\y him out of the rush and 
interviewed him. 

“Yer see boss, when I was a fresh air kid las’ summer 
over’n Jersey I got stuck on a couple o’ banties. They’d 
come when I called ’em an’ eat out o’ me hand, an’ I 
hadn’t seen no banties before; an’ he was such a regular 
little slugger, he was — w’y, say, he’d sail into de bigges’ 
rooster on de hull farm an’ do ’em, too, he would — an’ the 
woman she give ’em to me fer a present. I lugged ’em 
home wid me an’ fixed up a coop in de windy, an’ now 
every day the little hen she’ll go ’chuck, chuck, te- 
cackut! an’ lay de littlest white egg ye ever see, an’ 
Sullivan — dat’s de rooster — he’ll walk around de coop 
prouder’n ’s if he owned Fi’t’ aven’e. Me ole man was 
killed on de elevator railroad, and de ole woman she — 
she washes, an’ Jen that’s me sister, she’s been sick a long 
time. Doctor says she’ll die soon, an’ she’s been wanting 
a taste of chickin ever sence she had some onct about four 
years ago, when she was in de hosspittle. I want Jen to 
have the chickin, but I don’t want her to eat my banties, 
an’ she wouldn’t neither if she knowed, but ma won’t let 
me tell her. I got me eye on a big chickin down to 
Wash’n’ton market, and I been hustlin’ all day an’ ain’t 
got half enough money yet. Ef I could only git rid of 
these ’ere papers I could — ” 

“Where do you live?” Faber asked coldly, turning his 
head away. 

No. — Bayard Street. You’ll take one of these 
yuckstrras offen me, won’t — ” 

But the stranger had gone. With a despairing glance 
at the big bundle of extras “Brick” manfully dashed away 
his tears and again cried, “Yuckstra! Yuckstra!” Thou- 
sands of people hurried by the little shivering figure, but 
at the end of an hour only three papers had been sold. 
“ Brick” began to slowly work his way up the Bowery. 
At 11 o’clock he reached home, tired, hungry, cold, and 
weeping bitterly. He had fifteen papers left. 
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“Sully *s a dead rooster/* he moaned as he took a last 
look at his pets before tumbling into bed. 

Early Thanksgiving morning a district messenger boy 
left two packages at the door of Mrs. White’s rooms. 
One was a great fat chicken labeled “For Jen/’ and the 
other was a big bag of feed marked “For Sullivan/* and 
when “Brick” saw them he yelled with delight, seized a 
wildly clucking bantam in each hand, and executed a 
Bowery war dance on the floor, and the city editor of the 
brightest evening paper in New York assured Faber that 
his “Brick White’s Banties was the best thing he’d done 
for the paper in six months.” 


THE SUMMER BOARDER. 

[As arranged and adapted for recitation by Claude Rosaire, 

Public Reader, Chicago.] 

Moses Sparrow was very, very green. 

At least, that was the idea that always came into the 
mind of Clara Vere de Vere, when she looked at her 
country landlady’s son. 

He was such a rustic youth, with fair hair, worn long, 
big blue e)es, and a general bland and lamb-like 
expression. 

Clara had come into the country to spend the summer 
months, and had resolved to try her powers of fascination 
upon Moses — she concluded that he would be a pretty 
good subject for a flirtation, in which all the fun would 
be on her side, and all the sentiment upon his. 

So at it she went — beginning with a look, a word, a 
smile — rejoicing to see the fish bite so readily. 

She enjoyed it immensely until she grew tired of it — 
then she resolved to break the heart she had won and 
enjoy the — smash. 

So she invited him into the garden, bade him sit beside 
her on a bench beneath the trees, and began sadly: 

“ Moses — I’m going — home — next week — I — I — I'm 
going to be married to a very, very rich old gentleman, 
next winter — I — IT1 send you wedding cards after we’re 
married. ” 
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Then she waited for him to drop at her feet; but he — 
ahem — he didn't drop— 

He only said: 

“ I want to know ! Wal — I’m real glad ! I — I was afraid 
I’d been goin’ a little too far — I’m so careless about them 
things. I’m just a little, giddy butterfly, I am — flittin ' 
from flower to flower— and I was afraid that when you 
heard kinder suddink like that me and Jane Maria was 
a-keepin’ steady comp’ny you MIGHT go off in to a 
decline, or something or other — you seemed to think so 
much of me — but, law! now there yer goin’ to be married 
h’ain’t no harm done, is they, Clary? I’d hated d-r-e-a-d- 
ful to hev had you gone off and drownded yourself in the 
mill-pond, like t’other summer-boarder did — she had my 
fotograph in her pocket when she was fished out — yep! ” 

And then Moses looked up into the face of Clara Vere 
de Vere in a very bland and lamb-like manner. 

And she? 

She arose very dignifiedly and sailed away. 

Moses sat within the arbor a little while longer and — 
laughed — and that night the owls in the woods hooted 
louder than ever. 


THE LOST KISS. 


J. W. RILEY. 

I put by the half-written poem, 

While the pen idly trailed in my hand, 
Writes on — “ Had I words to complete it, 
Who’d read it, or who’d understand?” 

But the little bare feet on the stairway, 

And the faint, smothered laugh in the hall, 
And the eerie-low lisp on the silence, 

Cry up to me over it all. 

So I gather it up — where was broken 
The tear-faded thread of my theme, 

Telling how, as one night I sat writing, 

A fairy broke in on my dream, 
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A little, inquisitive fairy — 

My own little girl, with the gold 
Of the sun in her hair, and the dewy, 

Blue eyes of the fairies of old. 

‘Twas the dear little girl that I scolded — 

“ For was it a moment like this,” 

I said — “ when she knew I was busy, 

To come romping in for a kiss! 

Come rowdying up to her mother, 

And clamoring there at my knee 
For ‘One ’ittle kiss for dolly, 

And one "ittle uzzer for me!’” 

God pity the heart that repelled her, 

And the cold hand that turned her away! 
And take from the lips that denied her 
This answerless prayer of to-day! 

Take, Lord, from mem’ry forever 
That pitiful sob of despair, 

And the patter and trip of the little bare feet, 
And the one piercing cry on the stair! 

I put by the half-written poem, 

While the pen, idly trailed in my hand, 
Writes on — “ Had I words to complete it, 
Who’d read it, or who’d understand?" 

But the little bare feet on the stairway, 

And the faint, smothered laugh in the hall, 
And the eerie-low lisp on the silence, 

Cry up to me over it all. 


GOD AND THE SOUL. 


BISHOP SPALDING. 

The awful shadow of His too great light 
Is everywhere, and therefore everywhere 
We feel His presence, though Himself unseen. 

At farthest reach of thought He says, “Believe l* 
Where farthest beauty is He cries, “Yet higher”' 
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When all is won He says, “ Thy all are naught!*’ 
Eternal, He makes longest trme seem short; 

Pure light, He darkens what is not Himself, 

Infinite He, all else seems not to be; 

Essential life, where He is not is death; 

Truth absolute, all else but shadowy dream; 

The only good, all other is impure; 

The perfect, best, all holy, 6niy God! 

In black despair, He is the only gleam of hope, 

When all is lost, He only still remains; 

He is the light that lies on silent graves; 

That gleams through heaven when stars begem the sky, 
That clothes the earth with flowers in the glad spring. 
He is the harmony of the wide world 
The music in all tender, loving souls, 

Which the whole earth attunes to sweet accord, 

With their own happiness and deep delight. 

He is the joy that swells in childhood’s heart; 

He is the love that lives in mother’s breast; 

He is the gladness of all happy things. 

The rising sun is but his shadowed light, 

The moon that leads the stars still dreams of Him, 

And the abyssmal heavens speak His name! 

Up toward His throne the mountains lift their nead, 
And oceans ever moaning yearn for Him, 

All-beautiful, All-mighty, only God. 


THE FLOWER OF LOVE. 


RUTH WARD KAHN. 

There is a flower which dares the storms and winds 
Of Earth. In every clime it triumphs over Fate 
And Time and Seasons. In every glade 
Its welcome head it lifts, and its sweet look 
The mother wears. The maid seeks for it in 
The summer shade, pictures its image, and then 
By babbling brooks she walks alone that none 
Her dreams invade. In spring the hills 
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Waft its praises heavenward, till earth and sea, 

* And sky, and every bird and sleeping thing 
Join in the universal hymn of praise. 

Oh Love! Thou flower divine, I weep for those 
That know thee not; for thou alone of all 
God’s good gifts to man art still the 
Brightest, truest, tenderest. 


HOW GRANDMA DANCED. 


DAUGHTERS OF AMERICA. 

Grandma told me all about it; 

Told me so I couldn’t doubt it, 

How she danced — my grandma danced — 
Long ago; 

How she held her pretty head, 

How her dainty skirt she spread, 

How she turned her little toes! 

Smiling little human rose! 

Long ago. 

Grandma’s hair was bright and sunny, 
Dimpled cheek, too — ah, how funny! 
Really quite a pretty girl, 

Long ago. 

Bless her! why, she wears a cap, 
Grandma does, and takes a nap 
Every single day; and yet 
Grandma danced the minuet, 

Long ago. 

Now she sits there rocking, rocking, 
Always knitting grandpa’s stocking 
(Every girl was taught to knit 
Long ago). 

Yet her figure is so neat, 

I can almost see her now 
Bending to her partner’s bow, 

Long ago. 
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Grandma says our modern jumping, 
Hopping, rushing, whirling, bumping, 
Would have shocked the gentle folk, 

Long ago. 

No — they moved with stately grace, 
Everything in proper place; 

Gliding slowly forward, then 
Slowly courtesying back again, 

Long ago. 

Modern ways are quite alarming, 
Grandma says; but boys were charming — 
Girls and boys I mean, of course — 

Long ago. 

Bravely modest, grandly shy — 

What if all of us should try 
Just to feel like those who met 
In the graceful minuet, 

Long ago ? 

With the minuet in fashion, 

Who could fly into a passion ? 

All would wear the calm they wore 
Long ago. 

In time to come, if I perchance 
Should tell my grandchild of our dance, 

I should really like to say 
“We did, dear, in some such way, 

Long ago.” 


DER VATER MILL. 


CHARLES FOLLEN ADAMS. 

I readts aboudt dot vater mill dot runs der lifelong day 
Und how der vater don’d coom pack ven vonce id flows 
avay : 

Und off der mill stream dot glides on so beacefully und 
shtill, 
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But don’d vos putting in more vork do dot same vater 
mill. 

Der boet says, ’tvas bedder dot you holdt dis broverb 
fast, 

“ Der mill id don’d vould grind some more, mit vater dot 
vas past.” 

Dot boem id vas peautiful to read aboudt; dot’s so! 

Budt eef dot vater vasn’t, how could dot mill veel go? 

Und vhy make drouble mit dot mill, vhen it vas been 
inclined 

To dake each obbordunity dot’s gifen id to grind? 

Und ven der vater cooms along in quandidies so vast 

Id lets some oder mill dake oup der vater dot vas past. 

Dhen der boet shange der subject, und she dells us vonuce 
again 

“ Der seekle neffer more shall reap der yellow garnered 
grain.” 

Vellz vonce vas blendy, aind’t it? It vouldn’t peen so 
nice 

To hafe dot seekle reaping oup der same grain ofer twice! 

Why! vot’s der use off cutting cup der grass dat vonce vas 
mown ? 

Id vas pest, mine moder dold me, to ledt veil enough 
alone 

“ Der summer vinds refife no more leafs strewn o’er earth 
und main.” 

Veil! who vants to refife dhem? Dhere vas blenty more 
again! 

Der summer vinds dhey shtep righdt oup in good dime to 
brepare 

Dhose blants und trees for oder leafs; dhere soon vas 
creen vons dhere. 

Shust bear dis adverb on your mindt, mine friendts und 
holdt it fast, 

Der new leafs don’t vas been aroundt undil der old vas 
past 

Dhen neffer mind der leafs dots dead, der grain dots in 
der bin ; 
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Dhey poth of dhem haf had dheir day, und shust vas 
gathered in. 

Und neffer mindt der vater vhen id vonce goes droo der 
mill ; 

Id’s vork vas done! Dhere’s blendy more dot vaits id’s 
blace to fill. 

Let each von dake dis moral, vrom der king down to der 
peasant ; 

Don’d mindt der vater dot vas past, budt der vater dot vas 
bresent. 


COMO. 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 

The red-clad fishers row and creep 
Below the crags, as half asleep, 

Nor even make a single sound. 

The walls are steep, 

The waves are deep ; 

And if the dead man should be found 
By these same fishers in their round, 

Why, who shall say but he was drowned? 

The lake lay bright, as bits of broken moon 
Just newly set within the cloven earth; 

The ripened fields drew round a golden girth 
Far up the steppes, and glittered in the noon. 

And when the sun fell down, from leafy shore 
Fond lovers stole in pairs to ply the oar. 

The stars, as large as lilies, flecked the blue; 

From out the Alps the moon came wheeling through 
The rocky pass the great Napoleon knew. 

A gala night it was — the season’s prime; 

We rode from castled lake to festal town, 

To fair Milan— my friend and I; rode down 
By night, where granges waved in rippled rhyme; 
And sq wh*tt theipe but love in such a time? 
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His proud lip curved the while in silent scorn 
At thought of love ; and then, as one forlorn, 

He sighed, then bared his temples, dashed with gray 
Then mocked, as one outworn and well blas£. 

A gorgeous tiger-lily, flaming red, 

So full of battle, of the trumpet’s blare, 

Of old-time passion, upreared its head. 

I galloped past, I leaned, I clutched it there. 

From out the long strong grass I held it high, 

And cried, “ Lo! this to-night shall deck her hair 
Through all the dance. And mark! the man sha l die* 
Who dares assault, for good or ill design, 

The citadel where I shall set this sign.” 

He spoke no spare word all the after while, 

That scornful, cold, contemptuous smile of his! 

Why, better men have died for less than this. 

Then in the hall the same old hateful smile! 

Then marvel not that when she graced the floor 
With all the beauties gathered from the four 
Far quarters of the world, and she, my fair, 

The fairest, wore within her midnight hair 
My tiger-lily — marvel not, I say, 

That he glared like some wild beast well at bay! 

Oh, she shone fairer than the summer star, 

Or curled sweet moon in middle destiny. 

More fair than sunrise climbing up the sea, 

Where all the loves of Ariadne are. 

Who loves, who truly loves, will stand aloof, 

The noisy tongue makes most unholy proof 

Of shallow waters — all the while afar 

From out the dance I stood, and watched my star, 

My tiger-lily, borne an oriflamme of war. 

A thousand beauties flashed at love’s advance; 

Like bright white mice at moonlight in their play, 

Or sunfish shooting in the shining bay, 

The swift feet shot and glittered in the dance. 

Oh, have you loved, and truly loved, and seen 
Aught else the while than you” own stately queen? 
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Her presence, it was majesty — so tall; 

Her proud development encompassed — all. 

She filled all space. I sought, I saw but her, 

I followed as some fervid worshiper. 

Adown the dance she moved with matchless pace. 

The world — my world — moved with her. Suddenly 
I questioned whom her cavalier might be. 

’Twas he! His face was leaning to her face! 

I clutched my blade; I sprang; I caught my breath, 

And so stood leaning still as death. 

And they stood still. She blushed, then reached and tore 
The lily as she passed, and down the floor 
She strewed its heart like bits of gushing gore. 

’Twas he said heads, not hearts, were made to break. 

He taught me this that night in splendid scorn. 

I learned too well. The dance was done. Ere morn 
We mounted — he and I — but no more spake. 

And this for woman’s love! My lily worn 
In her dark hair in pride to be thus torn 
And trampled on for this bold stranger’s sake! 

Two men rode silent back toward the lake. 

Two men rode silent down, but only one 
Rode up at morn to greet the rising sun. 

The walls are steep, 

The waves are deep; 

And if the dead man should be found 
By red-clad fishers in their round, 

Why, who shall say but he was — drowned? 


PAT’S PERPLEXITY. 


Pat Murphy had been on a fishing excursion, and after 
returning to land met one of his friends, who inquired of 
him what luck he had. “Oh,” he replied, “we had a 
most illigant time.” “ Who were of your party?” asked his 
frieud. “ There was five of us. There was mesilf, one; two 
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Scrogginses, two; Terry Toole; three, Jim Kasin, four, 
But there were five of us, anyhow. Let — me — see. There 
was Jim Kasin, one; an’ Terry Toole, two; an’ mesilf 
three; an’ the two Scrogginses, four. Faith; an’ it’s 
strange that I can’t remember the fifth man. Now then 
— there’s mesilf, that’s one; Jim Kasin, that’s two; and 
the two Scrogginses that’s three; an’ Terry Toole, do ye 
see, that’s four an’ — an’ may St. Patrick fly away with me 
if I can find the fifth man, at all, at all.” 


CRIME ITS OWN DETECTOR. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Against the prisoner at the bar, as an individual, I can- 
not have the slightest prejudice. I would not do him the 
smallest injury or injustice. But I do not affect to be 
indifferent to the discovery and the punishment of this 
deep guilt. I cheerfully share in the opprobrium, how 
much soever it may be, which is cast on those who feel 
and manifest an anxious concern that all who had a part 
in planning, or a hand in executing, this deed of midnight 
assassination, may be brought to answer for their enor- 
mous crime at the bar of public justice. 

Gentlemen, this is a most extraordinary case. In some 
respects it has hardly a precedent anywhere — certainly 
none in our New England history. An aged man, without 
an enemy in the world, in his own house, and in his own 
bed, is made the victim of a butchery murder, for mere 
pay. Deep sleep had fallen on the destined victim, and 
on all beneath his roof. A healthful old man to whom 
sleep was sweet — the first sound slumbers of the night 
hold him in their spft but strong embrace. 

The assassin enters through the window, already pre- 
pared, into an unoccupied apartment ; with noiseless foot 
he paces the lonely hall, half lighted by the moon; he 
winds up the ascent of the stairs, and reaches the door of 
the chamber. Of this he moyes the lock, by soft and 
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continued pressure, till it turns on its hinges; and he 
enters and beholds his victim before him. The room 
is uncommonly light. The face of the innocent sleeper 
was turned from the murderer; and the beams of the 
moon, resting on the gray locks of his aged temple, 
showed him where to strike. The fatal blow is given, 
and the victim passes without a struggle or a motion, 
from the repose of sleep, to the repose of death! It is the 
assassin’s purpose to make sure work ; and yet he plies the 
dagger, though it was obvious that life had been destroyed 
by the blow of the bludgeon. He even raises the aged 
arm that he may not fail in his aim at the heart, and 
replaces it again over the wound of the poniard! To 
finish the picture, he explores the wrist for the pulse, he 
feels for it, and ascertains that it beats no longer! It is 
accomplished! the deed is done! He retreats — retraces 
his steps to the window, passes through as he came in, 
and escapes. He has done the murder; no eye has seen 
him, no ear has heard him; the secret is his own, and// 
is safe. 

Ah! gentlemen, that was a dreadful mistake. Such a 
secret can be safe nowhere. The whole creation of God 
has neither nook nor corner where the guilty can bestow* 
it, and say it is safe. Not to speak of that eye which 
glances through all disguises, and beholds everything as 
in the splendor of noon, — such secrets of guilt are never 
safe; “ murder will out.” True it is that Providence hath 
so ordained, and doth so govern things, that those who 
break the great law of heaven, by shedding man’s blood, 
seldom succeed in avoiding discovery. Especially in a 
case exciting so much attention as this, discovery must 
and will come, sooner or later. A thousand eyes turn at 
once to explore every man, every thing, every circum- 
stance, connected with the time and place; a thousand 
ears catch every whisper ; a thousand excited minds in- 
tently dwell upon the scene; shedding all their light, and 
ready to kindle the slightest circumstance into a blaze of 
discovery. Meantime the guilty soul cannot keep its own 
secret. It is false to itself — or rather it feels an irresistible 
impulse of conscience to be true to itself — it labors under 
its guilty possession, and knows not what to do with it. 
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NOTHING TO WEAR. 


The human heart was not made for the residence of such 
an inhabitant, it finds itself preyed on by a torment which 
it dares not acknowledge to God or man. A vulture is 
devouring it, and it asks no sympathy or assistance either 
from earth or heaven. The secret which the murderer 
possesses soon comes to possess him; and like the evil 
spirits of which we read, it overcomes him, and leads him 
whithersoever it will. He feels it beating at his heart, 
rising to his throat, and demanding disclosure. He 
thinks the whole world sees it in his face, reads it in his 
eyes, and almost hears its workings in the very silence 
of his thoughts. It has become his master; — it betrays 
his discretion ; it breaks down his courage; it conquers 
his prudence. When suspicions from without begin to 
embarrass him, and the net of circumstances to entangle 
him, the fatal secret struggles with still greater violence 
to burst forth. It must be confessed ; it will be confessed ; 
there is no refuge from confession but in suicide, and 
suicide is confession. 


NOTHING TO WEAR. 


Nothing to wear — Now as this is a true ditty, 

I do not mean to assert — this, you know is between us — 
That she’s in the state of absolute nudity, 

Like Power’s Greek Slave or the Medici Venus, 

But I do mean to say that I have heard her declare, 

When at the same moment she had on a dress 
Which cost five hundred dollars — and not a cent less — 
That she had nothing in the wide world to wear. 

I should mention just here — 

That out of Miss Flora’s 

Two hundred and fifty or sixty adorers, 

I had been selected as he who should throw all the rest 
in the shade, 

By that gracious bestowal on myself, 

After twenty or thirty rejections, 

Of those fossil remains (which she called her affections), 
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And that rather decayed — 

But well known work of art — 

Which Miss Flora persisted in calling her heart. 

So we were engaged, 

Our troth had been plighted, 

Not by moonbeam, or star beam, or fountain, or grove. 
But in a front parlor, most brilliantly lighted, 

Beneath the gas fixtures we whispered our love; 

Without any romances or blushes, or sighs, 

Without any transports or such silly action, 

It was of the quietest business transaction 

With a very small sprinkling of sentiment — if any — 

And a very large diamond imported by Tiffany. 

On her virginal lips — 

While I printed a kiss — 

She exclaimed — (as a sort of parenthesis) — 

And by way of putting me quite at my ease: 

“ You know I’m to polka as much as I please 
And flirt when I like. 

Now stop don’t you speak 

And you mustn’t come here more than twice a week, 

Or talk to me either at party or ball, 

But always be ready to come when I call, 

So don’t prose to me about duty or stuff — 

’If we don’t break this off — there’ll be time enough for 
that sort of thing 
But the bargain must be, 

That, as long as I choose, 

I am perfectly free, 

For this is a kind of engagement you see — 

Which is binding on you. 

And not binding on me.” 

Well, having thus moved 

Miss Mac Flimsey, and gained her, 

With the silks, hoops and crinolines that contained hei 
I had, as I thought, 

A contingent remainder, 

At least to the property — 

And its best right 

To appear its escort by day or by night. 

And it being the week 
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Of the Stuckups’ Grand Ball 
— (Their cards had been out for a fortnight or so, 

And set all the Avenue on its tiptoe) — 

I considered it only my duty to call 
And see if Miss Flora intended to go. 

I found her (as ladies are apt to be found, 

When the time, intervening between the first sound of 
the bell, 

— The visitors sorter than usual — ) 

I found her. I wont say I caught her 
Intent on the pier glass 
Undoubtedly meaning — 

To see if perhaps it didn’t need cleaning. 

She turned as I entered. 

“Why Harry, you sinner; 

I thought you had gone to the Bachelors’ to dinner.” 

“ So I did,” I replied, 

“ But dinner is swallowed and digested I trust 

For ’t is now nine or more 

And being relieved ’from that duty, 

I followed inclination 

Which led me you see, to your door. 

And now, will your ladyship 
So condescend, as just to inform me 
If you intend — 

Your beauties, and graces, and presence to lend 
All of which when I own, 

1 hope no one will borrow, 

To the Stuckups, whose party you know is to-morrow.” 
The fair Flora looked up with a pitiful air, 

And answered quite promptly 
“ Why Harry, Mon cher, 

I’d like above all things 
To go with you there 
But really and truly 
I’ve nothing to wear.” 

“ Nothing to wear! 

Go just as you are, 

Wear the dress you have on 
And you’ll be by far 
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The most bright and particular star on the Stuckups* 
horizon.” 

I stopped. For her eye — 

Notwithstanding this delicate onset of flattery— 

Opened on me at once 
A most terrible battery 
Of scorn and amazement. 

She made no reply, 

But gave a slight turn of the end of her nose — ' 

(That pure Grecian feature) 

As much as to say — 

“ How absurd! That any sane man should suppose 

A lady would go to a ball 

In the clothes, no matter how fine — 

That she wears every day;” 

So I ventured again: 

“Wear your crimson brocade;” 

Second turn of the nose. 

“That’s too dark by a shade.” 

“The pearl color then.” 

“ That’s too light.” 

“ The brown moire antique” 

“ Yes and look like a Quaker.” 

“ The rose color.” 

“ I would, but that plagued dressmaker 
Has had it a week.” 

“ Then the exquisite Lilac. In which you would melt, the 
heart of a Shylock, 

Which you wore at the grand presentation 
When you quite turned 
The head of the nation, 

And by all the Grand Court 
Were so very much courted.” 

The end of the nose was portentously tipped, 

And both her bright eyes 
Shot forth indignation, 

As she burst upon me with the fierce exclamation: 

“ I have worn it three times 

At the least calculation 

And that (and most all of my dresses) 

Are ripped up. ” 
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NOTHING TO WEAR. 


Here I ripped out something 
Perhaps rather rash, 

Quite innocent though, 

And to use an expression 
More striking than classic. 

It settled our hash, 

And proved very soon 
The last act of my session. 

“Fiddlesticks, is it sir! 

I wonder the ceiling 

Don't fall on you and crush you. 

You men have no feeling. 

You selfish, unnatural, illiberal creatures. 

Who set yourselves up 
As patterns and preachers. 

Your silly pretense, 

Why what a mere guess it is. 

Pray what do you know of woman’s necessities? 

I have told you and shown I’ve nothing to wear, 

And it’s perfectly plain 
That you not only don’t care 
But you do not believe me.” 

Here the nose went still higher. 

“ I suppose if you dared 
You’d call me a liar. 

Our engagement is ended 
Yes, on the spot. 

You’re a brute, and a monster, 

And I don’t know what.” 

I mildly suggested the words Hottentot, pickpocket, 
Tartar and thief, 

As gentle expletives, 

Which might give relief. 

But this only proved as a spark to the powder. 

And the storm I had raised 
Came faster and louder. 

It blew, and it rained, 

Hailed interjections, verbs, pronouns, 

Till language quite failed 
To express the abusive. 

And then its arrears 
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Were brought up, all at once, 

By a torrent of tears. 

Well, I felt for the lady, 

And felt for my hat too, 

Improvised on the crown of the latter 
A tattoo — in lieu of expressing, 

The feeling which lay 
Quite too deep for words, 

As Wordsworth would say. 

Then — without going 
Through the form of a bow, 

Found myself in the entry, 

I hardly know how. 

On doorstep and sidewalk 
Past lamppost and square, 

At home and up stairs 
In my own easy chair. 

Poked my feet into slippers, 

My fire into blaze, 

And said to myself, as I lit my cigar 

“ Supposing a man 

Had the wealth of the Czar 

And the Russias to boot 

For the rest of his days, 

On the whole do you think 
He’d have much to spare 
If he married a woman 
With nothing to wear?” 


MEMORIES OF THE HEART. 


We may shred the moss veil from the rose, 
The blossom from the spray : 

The bloom that pearls the luscious grape, 
A touch will brush away. 

The vine may loosen from the tree 
Which once it clung to fast, 
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But the heart will keep its memories, 

Till life itself be past. 

The geld must die from sunset skies, 

The purple from fair hills; 

The foam flowers fade from opal w T aves; 

Drouth hush the babbling rills. 

The earth grows cold and passionless. 

’Neath Winter’s bitter blast; 

But the heart will keep its memories. 

Till life itself be past. 

The flush will fade from cheek and brow 
The sweet smiles wane and die: 

The freshness leave the coral lips, 

Tears dim the brightest eye; 

And love may die at last: 

Youth, beauty, hope and happiness; 
But the heart will keep its memories, 

Till life itself be past. 


THE FERRY OF GALLOWAY. 


ALICE CARY. 

In the stormy waters of Galloway, 

My boat had been idle the livelong day, 
Tossing and tumbling to and fro, 

For the wind was high, and the tide was low, 
For the tide was low, and the wind was high, 
And we were heavy, my heart and I, 

For not a traveler all the day, 

Had crossed the ferry at Galloway. 

At set of sun the clouds o’erspread 
Like wings of blackness overhead, 

When out of the west my eye took heed 
Of a lady riding at full speed. 
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The hoof strokes struck on the flinty hill. 

Like silver ringing on silver, till 
I saw the veil in her fair hand float 
And flutter a signal for my boat. 

The waves ran backward as if aware, 

Of a presence more than mortal fair; 

And my little craft leaned down and lay, 

With her sides t,o the sands of Galloway. 
"Haste! good boatman haste!" she cried, 

“And row me over to the other side." 

As she slipped from her finger a shining ring. 

And gave it to me for the ferrying. 

“ Woe’s me, to my lady I cannot go 
For the wind is high, and the tide is low, 

And rocks like dragons lie in the wave; 

Slip back on your finger the ring you gave." 

“ Nay, nay, for the rocks will be melted down, 
And the waters they never will let me drown, 
And the wind a pilot will prove to thee, 

For my dying lover he waits for me." 

The bridle ribbon and silver spur 

She put in my hand, but I answered her, 

“The wind is high, and the tide is low, 

I must not, I cannot, I dare not go." 

Her face grew deadly white with pain 
And she took her champing steed by mane 
And bent his neck to the ribbon and spur, 

That lay in my hand, but I answered her: 

“ Though you should offer me twice and thrice 
Of ring and ribbon and steed the price 
I could never row you safe to land." 

“ Then God have mercy 

For my love is dying on the other side! 

O cruel, O crudest Galloway, 

Be parted, and make me a path I pray." 

Of a sudden the sun shone warm and bright, 

As if he were chasing away the night, 
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And the rain on the river fell as sweet 
As the pitying tread of an angel's feet. 

And spanning the river from edge to edge 
A rainbow stretched like a shining bridge 
And I put the rein in her hand so fair, 

As she sat in her saddle, the queen of the air, 
And over the river from edge to edge 
She rode on the shifting and shimmering bridg 
And landed safe on the farther side, 

44 Love is thy conqueror, Death!" she cried. 


THE CURRENT OF LIFE. 


Don’t look for the flaws as you go through life; 

And even when you find them 
It is wise and kind to be somewhat blind 
And look for the virtue behind them. 

For the cloudiest night has a hint of light 
Somewhere in its shadows hiding; 

It is better by far to hunt fora star 
Than the spots on the sun abiding. 

The current of life runs ever away 
To the bosom of God’s great ocean, 

Don’t set your force ’gainst the river’s course 
And think to alter its motion. 

Don’t waste a curse on the universe — 
Remember it lived before you, 

Don’t butt at the storm with your puny form — 
But bend and let it go o’er you. 

The world will never adjust itself 
To suit your whim to the letter, 

Some things must go wrong your whole life long. 

And the sooner you know it the better. 

It is folly to fight with the Infinite, 

And go under at last in the wrestle, 

The wiser man shapes into God's plan 
As the water shapes into a vessel. 



WHO SHALL BE QUEEN OF MAY? 

AN EXERCISE FOB MAY-DAY. 

BY 

MARION WAYLAND. 


SCKNK FIRST. 

[A forest of evergreen trees ; in the centre, a rustic bower, 
in which is a large chair, elevated and covered with green. 
The curtain rises, disclosing Flora, goddess of Spring 
(dressed in white, a crown and sceptre made of flowers), 
seated upon her throne. On her left, stands Zephyros, 
the West-wind god, husband of Flora, his figure slight, 
draped with a mantle of unbleached cotton cloth ; long 
flesh-colored hose ; a skirt just below the knees.] 

Flora. What a rude, blustering fellow is March ! 

And yet to earth what benefits he brings! 

Though harsh his tones and rough his ways, his 
heart 

Is kind ; he prophecies of better things. 

But he has said “farewell ! ” and April comes 
With smiles and tears. 

[Enter April dressed in green tarlton (window screening, 
will answer the purpose) over white; a coronet, on which 
is the word “ April ; ” a few T flowers in her hair, and a 
bouquet in her hand. She bows ; Flora and Zephyros 
acknowledge it.] 

Flora. Ah 1 welcome, sweet April ! We’ve longed to see 
Thy footprints in the vales and on the hills, 

Bask in thy smiles or by their tears be moved, 
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And hear thy voice in breezes soft, and murm’ring 
rills. 

The earth doth sing for joy that thou art come; 
My grateful heart would join the glad refrain, 
And help to swell the grand thanksgiving psalm, 
Which echoes o’er the hill-top and the plain. 

Zephyros . Welcome I thrice welcome ! faithful friend. 

April. Inspiring to me, is thy song of joy, 

(Smiling) Speeding me on in my loved employ. 

All nature is waking to life again, 

Siuce thou, fair Goddess, hast come to reign. 

The flowers are springing here and there, 

And buds are swelling everywhere ; 

The robin tells us that Spring is here, 

And other songsters will soon appear. 

(Sadly) But I must away ; my work is done; 

J shall depart ere another sun ; 

(Smiling) And then May cometh with smiling face, 

With beautiful form and winning grace, 

To brighten the earth by her magic spell ; 

(Sadly) But I must hasten, so fare thee well 1 

Flora . It seems but yesternight since stormy March 

Came roaring, like a lion from his lair, 

And now thou cornest near, to say farewell, 
Suggesting for May’s advent we prepare. . 

For what thou hast accomplished, praise is due, 
And we rejoice in all thy hands have wrought ; 
Though we must part, that we shall meet again, 
Will ever be to us a cheering thought. 

Farewell ! 

Zephyros. Farewell ! dear friend, thou’lt return again, 

To gladden the earth and the lives of men. 

(April bows and retires .) 

[Singing is heard in the distance. “ Spring Delights,” fourfl 
on p. 42 of the “Golden Wreath,” published by Oliv'"' 
Ditson, Boston, Mass.] 
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[The nymphs should wear very plain white dresses, without 
trimming; the Dryads, a green mantle draped over the 
right shoulder, and a small wreath of evergreen upon 
the head; the Oreads, a brown mantle, and a gilt band 
about the head; the Naiads, a band of silver paper and 
a white mantle. The nymphs should be sweet singers j 
their number must depend upon the size of the stage. 
There should be, at least, three of each class.] 

Flora. List! soft strains of music fall upon mine ear; 

Dost thou not hear it ? 


{Zephyr 0$ listens.) 

Zephyros. May is coming! I will go forth to greet her. 

[lie goes out and returns with May, followed by the nymphs, 
singing as they come. All bow before the Goddess.] 

Zephyros. May and her attendants I present to thee, 

Most lovely Goddess ! 

Flora. All hail ! Most gladly do we welcome thee, 
Beautiful May! 

(May hows.) 

May. Great Goddess ! 

I come, thy realm more glorious to make, 

From nature’s sleep, all living things to wake. 

The verdure will assume a deeper green, 

The sunlight will descend with brighter sheen, 
Unfettered streamlets gleeful music make, 

And countless birds the forest echoes wake. 

Thy pathway strewn with flowers, more pleasant be. 
While nymphs and fairies minister to thee; 

And may luxuriance ev’ry where abound, 

With great success, be all thine efforts crowned. 

Flora. Thou wilt enhance my glory, lovely May, 

By thy bewitching charms, full well I know. 

Seemly it is that we should celebrate 
Thy coming, for much we to thy bounty owe. 
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( To Zephyros) This is our festal day. The fairies, calh 
Their duty is to find the Queen of May. 

(He raps with a wand three times , upon a stone near by.) 

Zephyros . Come ! fairies, come ! quickly haste to our call ! 

While the bright stars keej> their watch over all. 

(lie listens and raps again.) 

Haste ! fairies, haste ! soon will dawn the new 
day; 

The mists of the morning are fleeing away. 

(Listens and raps again.) 

Haste ! quickly haste ! It is Flora’s command, 
To call together her elfin band. 

[The fairies should be small girls, dressed in white, with 
butterfly-shaped wings, made of white muslin or window- 
screening, on wire frames, and decorated with gilt paper ; 
white hose, no shoes, or white slippers ; hair hanging 
loosely. The queen of the fairies should have a wand 
and a small crown made of gilt paper; number of fairies 
— six or more.] 

Fairies enter , tripping lightly along , and bow low before the 
Goddess.) 

Flora . Well done! my fleet little fays, 

So quickly to respond. Our festal day 
Has come again. Your mission is to bring, 

A maid, whom we may crown as Queen of May. 
Seek not for one whose charms are in her face, 

But one with loveliness of heart and mind, 

Whose virtues, lustre shed on all around, 

Haste, fairies! speed away ! the maid to find. 

( They bow and retire quickly.) 

(To the nymphs.) The nymphs, also, may their assistance lend*, 
Escort the chosen one with laud and song ; 
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Their choicest treasures bring from near and far, 
Then haste at once to join the festive throng ! 

(Exeunt nymphs .) 


SECOND SCENE. 

[A pretty young lady, finely dressed, her demeanor haughty, 
comes out and sings “ The May Queen,” by Tennyson. 
Music by W. II. Dempster. It may be found in “The 
Golden Wreath,” to which reference has already been 
made, or at any music store. The words of the last part 
of each verse should be changed as follows : ] 

I’m to be queen of the May, mother, 

I’m to be queen of the May, 

to — I hope to be queen of the May, mother, 

I hope to be queen of the May. 

[Sing the first, second, fourth, sixth and eleventh verses. 
(To be found in Tennyson’s poems.) These are selected 
as being most appropriate for this exercise. During the 
singing, place some trees before the throne, so as to con- 
ceal it. Let the fairies be seen peeping out from behind 
the trees ; some of them pointing at the singer, as if to 
indicate that the Queen is before them; others shaking 
their heads, meaning that she is not.] 

( Curtain falls.') 


THIRD SCENE. 

'Fairies seen in the same place ; a young girl, intelligent 
looking, but not handsome, plainly dressed ; hair braided 
and hanging.] 
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Maiden . How lovely is this morn ! ’Tis passing fair ! 

I love to wander in the early dawn, 

O’er field and hill to gather flowers of Spring, 

Of sunshine warm and gentle showers born. 

(She listens.) 

I hear the happy Mayers as they go 
With menv shout and laugh, to wreathe a crown 
For her whom they would make tiie Queen of 
May, 

The fairest maiden found in all the town. 

Ilow joyous such an one will be to-day ! 

She who is found for regal honors meet. 

But they are not for me. I wish they were, 

That 1 might lay them at another’s feet. 

There's poor sick Bessie down in yonder lane, 
Who cannot see the flowers, and oft is sad 
Because the darkness and the light are both 
Alike to her — so dark 1 I’d make her glad 1 

I’ll gather blossoms fresh, and weave for her 
A garland sweet, with which to deck her brow ; 
Then I’ll proclaim Blind Bessie, Queen of May, 
And in her royal presence I will bow. 

(Listens.) 

But hark ! some mystic personage is near. 

Within these silent shades, I’ve oft been told, 
From dawn till dark, iu early sunlight, too, 

/ hat nymph and fairy, heve, their revels Hold. 

I 4 fairy appears ; maiden attempts to escape.) 

Fairy . Fear not, dear maiden, 

To linger here ; 

Thou hast found favor, 

And friends are nea/ 

The Goddess Flora, 

Who reign eth now 
And in whose presfrgw. 

We often bow, 
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To us has given 

A mission great — 

‘‘Bring one for crowning ! ” 

On thee, we wait. 

Maiden. Sweet fay, for this I know that thou must be, 

I’ve often heard of thee — how kind thou ai t, 
How thou dost visit mortals, help and cheer; 

Of comfort, blessing, joy thou dost impart. 

Thou knowest what the custom is each year, — 
The fairest maid is she who weais the crown ; 

And I am but a plain and simple lass, 

Can not expect such glory and renown. 

Thou dost mistake we for some other maid, 

’Tis plain to see. Belease me now, I pray; 

From this enchanted spot, let me withdraw, 
Whilst thou shalt seek elsewhere the Queen of May. 

Fairy . Twas Flora’s order, — 

(We must obey) ; 

“Bring not the fairest 
For Queen of May, 

“ But one of beauty 

Of heart possessed.” 

Of such a maiden 
We are in quest. 

Thou art thus comely, 

As we have seen ; 

And thou art worthy 
To be our Queen. 

Maiden. Whene’er did graces rare, my soul adorn? 

The deference thou wouldst give, is not for me. 
’Twas ne’er designed that 1 a sceptre bear, 

Or at my footstool, any bow the knee. 

Fay . ( Several fays advance. 

Thou art our captive, 

With love we bind; 

Our thrall is freedom 
Thou’lt ever find. 
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Maiden. Thanks ! gentle fay, for what thou wouldst confer. 
I yield myself to such a power as thine ; 

But let me place upon another’s brow 

The chaplet which for me, thou wouldst entwine. 

Fairy . The crown belongeth, 

Dear maid, to thee ; 

Shrink not from wearing, 

But happy be. 

( Instrumental m a sic.') 


FOURTH SCENE. 

[During the interval between the last scene and this, deco- 
rate the throne with flowers. The Queen should be 
dressed in white. The Mayers may be dressed in white 
or not, as you please, but should carry baskets and bou- 
quets of flowers. Flora is seen upon the throne ; Zeph- 
yros on her left, May on her right. Singing heard in the 
distance. “ Away to the hills,” — found in “ The Golden 
Robin,” p. 112.] 

Flora. They tarry long, who search for one to wear 
The honors of this festive day. 

May . Melodious strains are wafted 011 the breeze ! 

Kephyros. They come! They come! Ill away to meet 
them ! 

{Exit Zephyr os.) 

May . How pleasing is thair song! the air around, 

Each moment sweeter grows with tuneful sound. 


Flora . Much more enchanting seems the song of nymphs 
Than mortal’s lay, though it be ne’er so sweet. 
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May. Thou hast well said; and Nature’s music, too, 

For us has a peculiar spell. 

Flora. They’re drawing nearer, and will soon appear. 

( They listen.) 

[Enter Zephyros followed by nymphs (singing', fairies and 
Mayers ; the number of the latter, same as of nymphs. 
They should march single file, winding in and out among 
the trees, to give the appearance of a long procession, 
and finally, pass before the throne to their places, where 
they will stand in the following order: 

May. Flora. Zephyros. 

Nymphs. Mayers. 

Queen. 

■ Fa tries. Fa i ri es . ] 

All. Hail! lovely Goddess. All hail! 

( They how ayain.) 

{ The Goddess , May and Zephyros acknowledge.) 

Flora. All hail! 

To nymphs and fairies, I must say, well done ! 
More difficult your task than e’er before. 

More winning is the beauty you have sought 
Than outward grace; the recompense is more. 

(Tales off her crown.) 

(To maiden) O mortal, highly favored, thee we greet! 

Worthy art thou, this floral crown to wear, 

Which was by fairy fingers wov’n for me, 

But now I give it thee, () maiden fair! 

With wishes kind, this precious gift receive ; 

(Maiden kneels to receive the crown.) 

And may its loveliness but add to thine, 

Beloved by gods and mortals, nymphs and fays, 
May all thy graces more resplendent shine. 

( Gives sceptre.) 
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This sceptre take, before which all must bow; 

Wield it in love, and e’er remember w ell, 

What gave thee power o’er all our hearts to-day, 
And may’st thou e’er in graces rare, excel. 

Arise! ] now proclaim thee, Queen of May! 

Ascend thy throne ! May happiness attend ! 

{To others.) 

Behold your queen ! and render homage due. 

All. We hail thee, Queen of May! 

( They hoiv low.) 

May. It seems most fitting that I first should greet, 

And pay my homage at thy royal feet, 

Since I am honored by thy being crowned, 

And hill and valley with thy praise resound. 

I came from far to join the festal train, • 

To live within thy beauteous domain ; 

I’ve brought rare treasures from a southern clime, 
And fragrant flowers to deck the fair Spring-time, 

To make thy kingdom beautiful and bright, 

A band of songsters, too, to give delight. 

Hail ! lovely Queen. Here at thy feet I lay 
A floral tribute, and would own thy sway. 

{Kneels and presents offering of flowers.) 

[Violin music behind the scenes — “ Listen to the Mocking 
Bird,” — during which all assume a listening attitude. 

(Dryads step forward with branches of evergreen trees.) 

One of Dryads. From deep ravine and wooded vale, 

We come with dance and song ; 

We welcome coronation day, 

And join this merry throng. 

Before thv throne, most lovely queen, 

W e come on bended knee, 

( They kneel). 

And own thy right to give command, 

Our ofFrings make to thee. 

{Present branches of trees.) 
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(i Oreads come forward , bearing in trays and in their hands, 
pieces of ore.) 

One of Oreads . We come from our mountain homo away, 
With spirits light and free, 

Unite our song with sister nymphs, 

And honor give to thee. 

As gentle breezes from the hills, 

Waft perfume everywhere, 

So may thy life exhale abroad 
A fragrance rich and rare. 

(Kneel and male offerings.) 

{Naiads come forward with handsome jars containing water.) 

One of Naiads. Where crystal fountains, sparkling bright, 
And pure perennial springs 
Send forth their limpid, purling streams, 
Which sweet ref resiling brings, 

From thence, we, our oblations bring, 

Our fealty pay to thee ; 

Accept our simple gift, loved Queen, 

This is our only plea. 

(Kneel and present offerings.) 

(Fairies, with /lowers, come forward.) 


Queen of Fairies. With hearts so gay 
We come to-day, 

Bringing fairy treasure, 

And wishing joy 
Without alloy, 

Found in greatest measure. 

Long live the Queen, 

Of graceful mein ! 

This wand we now extend thee; 

( Gives wand.) 
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Its use will bring 
Our fairy ring, 

Who ever will befriend thee. 

( They present flowers and kneel.) 
All shout. Long live the Queen I 


(All kneel: then arise.) 

[Mayers go forward and sing, “The Sun’s Gay Bearn,” found 
in “ The Golden Wreath.” A second verse has been 
added. Both are given below.] 

“ The sun’s gay beam on the hill-top glows; 

The dew lies bright on the vale’s repose ; 

Before the lark we leave our rest; 

Deli glit and joy now fill the breast ; 

We wake to the early morning call, 

We join in the chorus one and all ; 

We list to the sound of the cheerful horn, 

We come to the call of the early morn.” 


We greet this beautiful day, new-born, 

We shout for joy on this bright May morn ; 

W e hither come to gather flowers 
And spend the early morning hours ; 

We carol our merry roundelay, 

And cheerily celebrate this day. 

We hail thee our Queen, and our off Tings bring, 
To lay at thy feet as we joyfully sing. 

( Present flowers and kneel.) 


Queen (arises). 

Arise I all ye who in my presence bow. 
Unworthy such obeisance to receive 
I know, but since on me has been bestowec 
This chaplet rare, your love, I must believe* 
Has prompted all your gracious acts; 
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And so with meekness I will try to wear 

The honors given. For these, accept my thanks; 

And may I e’er your love and kindness share. 

May all my subjects, joy and blessing find, 

And great success attend my gentle reign ; 

Full many a bloodless victoiy may we win, 

And peace and plenty follow in their train. 

Again, fair Goddess, nymphs, sweet fays, and all. 
My thanks to you for this bright gala day 1 
Its scenes, I trust, I often shall recall, 

And also why you crowned me, queen of May. 

shout : Long live the Queen of May! 

[ Instrumental music , during which curtain falls.} 
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[240.] We may note that there are three things to be 
compared when we are considering the extension and compressions 
of any substance. 

(i) We may note whether the moduli for extension and 
compression are equal. 

Hodgkinson finds that they are not exactly equal for cast iron. 
This result has been confirmed by later investigators. Hence 
the neutral line does not exactly pass through the centres of 
gravity of the sections. The difference however is so small that it 
does so very approximately. 

(ii) We may inquire whether the limits of elasticity are 
the same in the tw T o cases. This is somewhat difficult to 
determine in the case of cast iron, because a certain amount of 
permanent set is found to have arisen from almost any stress we 
may have applied to the material, although the body of course 
after removal of the stress returns very nearly to its primitive 
shape. 

Hodgkinson is of opinion that in cast iron a much greater 
force is required to destroy its elasticity in the case of compression 
than by extension. It must be noted however that there is an im- 
portant point to be considered here. Is it the force which will 
produce any the least permanent set, which is to be taken as that 
which destroys the elasticity? Or shall we term that the de- 
structive force for which the extension ceases to obey Hooke’s 
Law ? 

(iii) Lastly we may investigate whether .the absolute 
strength in the two cases is the same. Will the same stress tear a 
metal by tension and crush it by compression 1 ? 

[241.] An interesting experiment described on pp. 434 — 435 
gives the reason of Hodgkinson’s opinion on our second point. 
He found in the case of a T-shaped bar of cast iron supported on 
two props at its ends and weighted at the centre that it required 
nearly four times as great a weight to break it with the head 

1 The consideration of the limits mentioned in the above remarks is of such im- 
portance, that I shall add a note on the subject at the end of this volume and will 
suggest a terminology. 
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downwards (jJ as with the head upwards (T). Hence the 
absolute strength is different in the cases of extension and com- 
pression, being greater in the latter. We must observe however 
that this rather answers the question we have asked in (iii) than 
in (ii). It does not necessarily follow that because the absolute 
strength is greater in one case than the other, that the limit of 
elasticity is greater for compression than for extension. It might 
happen that the range of imperfect elasticity (partial set) was 
much greater in one case than the other. 

[242.] Hodgkinson next turned his attention to malleable 
iron, and came to the conclusion that throughout the whole range 
(by which I suppose he means the ranges of perfect elasticity, and 
of imperfect elasticity or partial set) the extensions and compres- 
sions were nearly equal from the same forces, a result very 
different from what had been obtained for cast iron. The experi- 
ment he gives (p. 437) and the additional one he quotes from 
Duleau cannot however be considered as conclusive. 

[243.] The major portion of the remainder of the paper is 
devoted to an experimental investigation of the best form for 
a cast iron beam, in order that for a given mass of material it may, 
when supported at the ends on two props, best resist transverse 
stress. The form principally investigated is that composed of two 
strong ribs united by a thin sheet of metal thus I . Hodgkinson 
remarks : 

As to the comparative strength of these ribs, that appears to me to 
depend upon the nature of the material, and can only be derived from 
experiment. Thus, suppose it was found that it required the same 
force to destroy the elasticity of a piece of metal, whether the force 
acted by tension or compression. In this case the top rib ought to be 
equal to the bottom one, supposing it was never intended to strain the 
beam so as to injure its elasticity. And if it were found that the same 
weight would be required to tear asunder or to crush a piece of metal 
according as it acted one way or the other, the beam should have equal 
ribs to enable it to bear the most without breaking. How, from the 
experiments given above, it appears that these qualities are in a great 
measure possessed by wrought iron; and therefore, whether it was 
intended to strain a beam of it to the extent of its elasticity or 
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even to the breaking point, there ought to be equal ribs at top and 
bottom. 

If, however, the metal were of such a nature that a force F was 
needed to destroy its elasticity by stretching it, and another force G to 
do the same by compressing it, it is evident that the ribs ought to be to 
one another as F to G, in order that the beam might bear the most 
without injury to its elasticity. And if it took unequal weights F' and 
G' to break the piece by tension and compression, the beam should have 
ribs as F ' and G' to bear the most without fracture. 

Our experiments on cast iron were not well adapted to shew what 
relative forces would be required to destroy the elasticities; but it 
appears, by the experiments of Mr Rennie 1 , that it would take many 
times the force which would draw it asunder to crush it. The bottom 
rib must then be several times as large as the top one to resist best an 
ultimate strain, 

[244.] Hodgkinson commences his experiments on beams 
with equal top and bottom ribs, which he notes had been con- 
sidered the strongest form so long as the stress did not produce a 
strain greater than the limit of elasticity. It results however 
from these experiments that a beam can be found in which the 
ratio of the top and bottom ribs is such that its absolute strength is 
2/5 greater than that of a beam of the 'common shape 5 (an 
inverted T (j_) with a somewhat tapering vertical stroke), while 
the 'common shape 5 is itself 1/12 stronger than a beam with 
equal top and bottom ribs. (Cf. Experiments I., IV. and XIX.). 
The shape of this beam was as follows: top rib 2*33 by *31, 
bottom rib 6'67 by *66, vertical part *266 by 4*15, the vertical 
part being slightly spread out where it met the ribs so that the 
total area of section was 6*4. 

The great strength of this section is an indisputable refutation of 
that theory, which would make the top and bottom ribs of a cast iron 
beam equal. 

[245.] We have referred thus at length to Hodgkinson’s 
second paper because it suggests several points which have not 
received full treatment at the hands of the mathematician. 


1 See our Art. 185. 
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Notably the difference in character between cast and malleable 
iron, the range of imperfect elasticity and the shape of the beam 
of greatest absolute strength, are all points which seem capable 
of mathematical treatment with advantage to both theory and 
practice. The mathematician cannot fail to be struck with the 
very small portion of the phenomena presented by a material 
subjected to continuously increasing strain, which is covered by 
the current theory of elasticity. 

To other work of Hodgkinson’s we shall have occasion to refer 
later. 

[246.] In the Nouveaux Memoir es de VAcademie Roy ale des 
Sciences {Acad. An. 1781), Berlin, 1783, will be found (pp. 347 — 
376) a memoir by John and James Bernoulli 1 entitled: Mimoire 
sur V Usage et la Theorie d’une machine qxion pent nommer 
Instrument ballistique . This paper is not of any value, and would 
not be mentioned here, had the writers not given a first, although 
erroneous, theory of a spiral spring in their third section : Theorie 
de la Machine ballistique (pp. 354 — 358). Their work however 
led the Italian physicist 0. F. Mossotti to a more complete 
consideration of the problem. His memoir : Sul movimento di urC 
elice elastica che si scatta , was presented to the Societd Italiana 
delle Science in 1817 and published in the mathematical part of 
Tom. xviii. pp. 243 — 268 of their Memorie di Matematica e di 
Fisica . Modena, 1820. Owing to the fact that this and other 
memoirs of the same volume are unrecorded in the Royal 
Society's Catalogue of Scientific Papers , I did not discover its 
existence till it was too late to insert any account of it in its 
proper place in this chapter. The memoir appears to me of 
considerable interest and remarkably clearly expressed. 

[247.] The author describes his method in the following 
words : 

Per risolvere i problemi che mi sono proposti ho assunto due 
ipotesi, le quali sono pero cosi da vicino verifieate clagli sperimenti 
che, piuttosto che ipotesi, possono risguardarsi come regole di fatto. La 

1 This James Bernoulli is the same as that mentioned in Art. 122. John was his 
brother. 
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prima di queste ipotesi e riposta in cio, cbe Y elice elastiea dehba 
in tutto il tempo dello scatto o dilatazione conservare la figura d' elkv 
ed un egual numero di rivoluzioiii, talmente die nell’ allargarsi i 
passi delle spire, sia soltanto il diametro dell’ elice die venga succes- 
sivamente a diminuire. Colla seconda ipotesi stabilisco ad imitazione di 
Daniele e Giacomo Bernoulli che gli aceorciamenti o costipazioni cbe 
possono farsi softrire all’ elice siano proporzionali alle forze o pe&i 
comprimenti atti a produrle. Allorcbe nella soluzione dei problemi mi 
occorrera di assumere per la prima volta alcuna di queste ipotesi 
avro cura di far conoseere gli esperimenti cbe mi banno persuaso ad 
adotarla, accib il lettore sia egualmente convinto della legittimita della 
medesima. 

I Bernoulli ed altri autori, cbe banno consklerato il movimento 
degli elastri piegati in forma d’ elice, banno per semplicita supposto nei 
loro calcoli cbe il roovimento oscillatorio di un’ elice fissa in un 
estremo sia eguale a quello di una fibra rettilinea ed omogenea dotata 
d’ una stessa massa e d’ una pari elasticity, e la cui lungbezza fosse 
rappresentata dall’ asse stesso dell’ elice. Alla fine della presente 
Memoria faro vedere comme questa supposizione e giusta, e come 
le equazioni cbe rappresentano il moto di una fibra rettilinea ed 
omogenea sono le stesse di quelle appartenenti alle oscillazioni di 
un’ elice elastiea. V’ b pero una notabile differenza fra i miei risulta- , 
inenti e quelli degli autori cbe mi banno preceduto. Secondo questi se 
si suppone cbe la fibra elastiea sia spogliata in tutta la lungbezza 
della sua massa, e si imagini cbe il terzo della medesima sia concentrate 
nell’ estremita mobile, i moti di quest’ elastro immaginario devono 
accompagnare esattamente quelli dell’ elastro vero 3 secondo me non e il 
terzo della massa dell’ elastro cbe deve supporsi concentrato nell’ es- 
tremita mobile, ma lameta. (pp. 244—5.) 

[248.] Mossotti supposes bis spiral wire to be without weight; 
to be placed perpendicular to a rigid plane and compressed by a 
superincumbent weight 3 this weight is removed and the motion 
of the expanding spiral is then required. 

Let the axis of the spiral be taken as axis of and let the 
axes of x and y be in the rigid plane perpendicular to the axis of 
the spiral and such that the axis of as passes through one end of 
the spiral wire. Let xyz be the co-ordinates of a point on the 
sectional axis of the wire distant s from its extremity 3 f y f ,f" are 
the ‘accelerating forces' at the point xyz parallel to the axes 3 
T. E. 9 
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A is the density and 7 rr 2 the section of the wire, 
the equations 


A 7 rr 2 . 


A 7rr 2 . 


tfx^df 
df ds 9 

d^i^df 

df ds 9 


Mossotti deduces 


a 2 d 2 z dr 

w -»-- 3 T 


The equations of the helix formed by the sectional axis of the 
wire are 


x— a cos 9 
y = a sin 9 
z = ci6 tan e 


and again, 


z = s sin e } 
a 0 — s cos e , 


where a is the radius of the cylinder upon which the helix lies, 
e the angle the tangent at any point makes with the plane of xy } 
and tan 6 = yjx. 


[249.] The experiment made by the author to aid him in the 
solution of these equations was the following : A steel spiral with 
one extremity fixed in an immoveable plane was compressed till it 
formed a continuous cylindrical surface, a white line was then 
marked upon it parallel to the axis. Being released the wire 
oscillated so that the series of white marks on the different turns 
always remained in the same straight line parallel to the axis. 
Further when the oscillations were slow enough to render each 
white mark individually visible, they appeared always to be at 
equal distances from one another. From this experiment Mossotti 
draws the following conclusions. (1) The wire retains the form of 
a helix; (2) the number of turns in the helix remains unaltered, 
in other words, a and e are functions of the time, but not of the 
arc of the spiral ; 9 and s are independent of the time. Since 
s]9 = a/cose, it follows that either of these ratios is a quantity 
independent alike of the time and of the position of the point 
(xyz) on the spiral. Terming either of them l/X, and substituting 
for xyz in the equations of motion, we find, after an integration 
with regard to s , 

A 7 tt* d 2 cos e . 
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A irr 2 (T cos e A „ , 

~ *r~ar cosXs:= s +c > 


A.7rr 2 


d* sines 2 . „ 

~W 2 =/ +C ’ 


whei'e c, c', c" are constants independent of s , but may be functions 

of t. To determine them put 5=0; at this point /=/' = f" = 0, 

, , „ A *, , A 7rr 2 c£ 2 cos e 

thus c = c =0 and c — - 2 . 

A, at 


Let <j be the length of the wire supposed to contain a complete 
number of turns, then putting s = <r we deduce for the extremity 
of the wire 


/=/ = 0, Awr 2 


df 


— = 

2 J ‘ 


[250.] In order to continue the discussion we must now make 
some hypothesis as to the nature of f\ Mossotti argues as 
follows : 

E evidente che, se supponiamo Y elastro costipato e posto verti- 
calmente, sovrapponendo tin peso che impedisca che piu si allunghi, 
questo peso misurer^i la somma delle forze acceleratrici verticali colie 
quali I’ elastro si distenderebbe in quell istante essendo in liberty ossia 
la forzia f'. Questa forza sar& poi di versa anche nello stesso elasti'o 
variando la sua lunghezza ossia secondo i diversi stati di compressione, e 
la sola esperienza puh somministrare la legge della variability della 
medesima. * 


The experience to which the author appeals is that of the 
above John Bernoulli, of ’s Gravesande and of Francesconi. He 
might also have cited Hooke (see Art. 7). 

Let h be the height of the unstrained spiral spring, z its height 
at time t, and yu, a constant; then, f = ^ (A — z) is the form 
of the force /" he assumes. Here ya must be determined in each 
case by experiment. Hence, since z — a sin e, we have 


m dfz 
2 df 


= z\ 


where m = AvrrV == the mass of the wire. 


[251.] It is obvious that this is the same equation as would 
hold for the motion of a non-gravitating mass half that of the 

9—2 
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spiral supported by an elastic string of length equal to the axis of 
the spiral and modulus of elasticity equal to /a. This is shewn at 
somewhat unnecessary length in the second part of Mossotti’s 
memoir entitled : Problema II. The conclusion of the first part is 
devoted to the discussion of the simple harmonic motion given by 
the above equation and its application to the 4 ballistic machine/ 
Although I am not entirely satisfied with Mossotti’s method or 
results, the paper seems to me suggestive. 

[252.] Summary . It will be seen that these miscellaneous 
investigations of the first quarter of the nineteenth century were 
principally occupied in extending or correcting the labours of the 
previous century. We note also how the results of mathematical 
investigation by a long process were finding their way into 
practical text-books and being put to the test of every-day 
experience. From this time onwards Galilei's Problem will eoaso 
to occupy so much of the energy of the mathematical world. This 
energy will be directed to the wider question of the equilibrium 
and motion of elastic solids. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RESEARCHES 1820—1830. 

NAVIER, GERMAIN, SAVART, PAGANI, AND OTHERS 1 . 

258. Navier. Navier more than any other person is to be 
regarded as the founder of the modern theory of elastic solids. 
In a memoir presented to the Institict on the 14th of May 
1821 he gave for the first time the general equations of equi- 
librium and motion which must hold at every point of the 
interior of a body, as well as those which must hold at every point 
of the surface. This memoir is published in VoL vil of the Paris 
Memoirs, dated 1827. Navier had previously presented a memoir 
to the Institnt, namely on the 14th of August 1820, in which 
he treated of the flexure of elastic plates ; only an abstract of this 
seems to have been published. We shall now give an account 
of the writings of Navier which bear on our subject, taking 
them in the order of their composition, and not in that of their 
publication. There are other important memoirs on which we 
do not touch, as for instance one on the motion of fluids: see 
Saint- Ven ant in Moigno’s Statique , page G'95. 

254. Sur la flexion des verges dlastiques courie$ y par 
M. Navier {Extrait cVun M&moire prisenU d l’ A cad&nie des 
Sciences , le 25 novembre 1819). This is published in the Bulletin ... 
Philomatique for 1825, pages 98 — 100 and 114 — 118. The 
abstract consists of two parts ; in the first, Navier considers the 
flexure of rods which are naturally straight, and in the second the 
flexure of rods which are naturally curved; the memoir was 

1 Memoirs of this period by Poisson, Cauchy and Lamd are considered in the 
chapters especially devoted to those writers. 
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written before Navier had commenced the modern theory of 
elastic bodies, and does not bear on that subject 1 . 


255. In the first part of the abstract Navier adopts the 
ordinary principle that the curvature of an elastic lamina at 
any point is proportional to the moment of the forces round this 
point. He supposes the rod to be originally horizontal, to he 
built-in at one end ( encastree ), and to be acted on by forces at 
the other end. Take the axis of % horizontal, and that of y 
vertical, the origin being at the. fixed end ; and in the expression 
for the curvature neglect (< dyjdx ) 2 in comparison with unity ; then 
from the assumed principle we have the equation 

e dy/dx* — P(c-w) + Q(f-y) (1). 

Here € is a constant proportional to the force of elasticity ; c and f 
are respectively the horizontal and vertical co-ordinates of the 
other end; and P and Q are the forces acting there, parallel 
to the axes of y and x respectively. This equation is well known, 
allowing for possible differences as to the directions in which P 
and Q act, and also for the neglect of {dyjdx ) 2 : see for instance, 
Poisson’s Mdcanique, Vol. i. page G06 2 . 


256. Put p 2 for P/e and (f for Q/e; then the integral of 
(1) is 

■<1 ( e -*)} ( 2 ), 




cos qc 


where the constants are determined so that y and dyjdx may 
vanish when x = 0 ; also the following condition must hold among 
the quantities 

tan qc - qc — q*f/p* .(3). 

The length of the curve into which the straight rod is transformed 



1 [Before 1810 Navier appoars to have held an erroneous theory m to the position 
of tho neutral axis of a beam. This ho corrected in a lithographed edition of It in 
lectures on applied mechanics given at tho fiSok dm pouts et c/tttumrtt 1H10-4820. 
No. 00 is entitled: Ve la rfimtance ft la Jlcxion des corps prismotiqacs He. I have 
not been able to examine this work, but its substance doubtless appears in tho Inter 
Lemons : see Art. 270. En.] 

3 [Tlie equation is, X behove, based upon a wrong assumption : see tho foot- 
note to Avt. 7n. Ed.] 
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this is approximately J |l + \ | dx* It will be found that if 

we neglect the square of q z f/p 2 this gives 


c -f 


pV 


3/ 


4^ 2 \4<(f 2 J 




It must however be admitted that it is not quite consistent to 
regard ( dy/dx) 2 as small in comparison with unity in one part of an 
investigation, and to retain it in another 1 . 


257. In the case of rods originally curved, Navier assumes 
that the moment of the force is proportional to the difference 
between the curvature of the original rod, and the curvature 
of the rod as transformed by the action of the forces applied to it. 
He calls this a new principle ; it is in fact that adopted by 
Euler in 1744. For the original rod let s denote the length from 
the fixed end up to the point (x, y) 9 and let <f> be the inclination 
to the axis of x of the tangent at this point; let letters with 
accents have a similar meaning with respect to the transformed 
rod ; then the new principle leads to an equation of the form 
e (d<p'/ds — d<f>/ds ) = — I J (c — x) + Q (/— y) 

= T } let us suppose, 

where the notation is the same as that of the preceding article. 

Honco f-H/V 1 + (I)'*' 

Now cos <f>' = cos (</> + <//--<£) = cos — cj>) sin <f> 

approximately ; similarly 

sin cj> r = si ncj) + (<fi f ~ <j>) cos cf>. 

Also cos <f> = dx/ds, sin <f> = dy/ds, cos <//— dx/ds, sin — dy/ds. 
Hence we have approximately 

cW -dx = -ldy /jl + i (IQ] Tdx, 

dy’-dy= )d*J{l + i(^}Tdx. 

Navier makes some interesting applications to the case in which 
the original curve is the parabola y = lx* jet?. 

1 On p. 100 in the value of 2 P for er read <r v 
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258. Extrait des reckerckes sur la flexion des plans 
elastiques. This is published in the Bulletin... Philomatique for 
1823, pages 95 — 102. We have here an abstract of the memoir 
sent to the Institut on the 14th of August 1820; it consists of 
11 sections. 

259. In the first section Navier adverts to the prize essay 
by Mdlle Germain, to Poisson's memoir of 1814, and to the 
integration of the partial differential equation by Fourier (see 
Art. 209) ; he then states the object of his own memoir thus : 

Les recherehes dont cet article contient Tex pose avaient pour 
objet principal les lois suivant lesquelles s’op&re la flexion d’un plan 
eiastique, soutenu sur des appuis dans une position horizontal e, et 
charge par des poids. Elies sont contenues dans un Memoire presents 
a l’Acadeinie des Sciences, le 14 aoflt 1820, et dans une Note manu- 
scrite, remise quelques mois apr&s aux commissaires charges cPexaminer 
ce Memoire. 

200. In his sections 2 and 3 Navier investigates the general 
equation which must hold for the equilibrium of an elastic plate 
that deviates slightly from a plane, and also the conditions which 
must hold at the boundary; but his process is very obscure. 
With respect to the elastic forces he appears to adopt an hypothesis 
like that of Mdlle Germain ; but he does nob explain it clearly. 
He seems to present as exact the following expression for the 
virtual moment 


eh 3 {U ? + s) 8 [r’ + R') 8 


2 

3 It'li' 


where e is a constant coefficient, h is the thickness, and II' and 
JR" are the two principal radii of curvature : but I do not under- 
stand how he obtains this. Then he says that this is ap- 

but 


d! 2 z d?z 

proximately equal to €h s ESE, where E stands for 1 a -|- ’ * 

CtX (it if 


here again I do not follow his reasoning. Starting with this ex- 
pression and proceeding as in Lagrange’s Mtcaniqne Anal ijti quo 
(Vol. I. pages 140 — 142 of Bertrand’s edition), Navier obtains 
the general equation of equilibrium, and also the equations which 
must hold at the boundary. The general equation coincides in 
form with that given by Poisson, on page 219 of his memoir 
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of 1814. Navier puts it thus, where T stands for J(Xdx -f Ydy ) : 

z - x t- r %- r (S + |-) +e4 *(& +2 s|- + $)-»- 

This equation does not agree with that obtained by Poisson in 
his later researches: see our account of the sixth section of the 
memoir of 1828. 


As to the equations which must hold at the boundary we 
may observe that Navier has expressed them in a form which 
is almost unintelligible, and as we shall see hereafter, Poisson 
would not accept them : when we express them in the notation 
which Navier ought to have used we find that Poisson’s objection 
does not hold. But these boundary equations do not agree with 
those obtained by Poisson in his memoir of April 1828, nor with 
those since proposed by Kirchhoff in opposition to Poisson’s. 
Suppose the boundary of the surface to be entirely free, then 
Navier has four equations which must hold ; but two of these 
apply to forces in the plane leaving two to apply to the case 
for which Poisson has three. We shall find that the matter was 
noticed in a controversy which arose between Poisson and Navier. 


2C1. Navier in his sections 4 — 9 applies his formula to the 
case of a horizontal rectangular plate, acted on by no force 
except weights, disposed in any arbitrary manner over the surface. 
He obtains a general solution in the form of expressions involving 
sines and cosines of multiple angles, and illustrates it by con- 
sidering two special cases, namely, first that in which the weight 
is diffused uniformly over the whole plate, and next, that in 
which the weight is concentrated on an indefinitely small area 
close to an assigned point. 


2C2. By suppressing one co-ordinate Navier renders his 
equations applicable to an elastic lamina; and for an example 
takes the case of a horizontal lamina supported at each end ; he 

thus obtains known results, namely the equation, /= 

Poisson’s M6canique } Yol. I. page 636, and the equation ,/=-^ , of 
the same volume, page 641. - ... • 
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263. Navier in his section 10 draws from his formula some 
inferences as to the conditions for the rupture of the plate, in the 
two cases mentioned in Art. 261 of the weight uniformly diffused 
and the same weight concentrated at the middle point of the 
plate. Suppose that in the former case a weight TV will produce 
rupture, then he says that a weight TV/4 will produce rupture in 
the second case ; but it seems to me that according to his formula 
it should be 4W/7r\ 

264. In the differential equation given in Art. 260 it will be 
seen that the third power of the thickness occurs as a coefficient ; 
Navier says in his last section that persons who have attended to the 
subject are not all agreed as to the power of the thickness which 
should occur; but he seems confident that he is right in using the 
third power. It is however certain that he is wrong in using Id 
instead of Id if he gives to X, Y 3 Z their usual significations : 
see the equation (10) in our discussion of the sixth section of 
Poisson's memoir of 1828, confirmed by Clebsch on page 807 of 
his work when we recur to page 289 for the values of G\ A", IV. 
This is quite consistent with the fact noticed by Navier that the 
expression for the equilibrium of an elastic lamina involves the 
cube of the thickness. 

265. Memoive sur les lois cle Vdquilibre et du moxmwnent des 
corps solid es elastiques. This memoir occupies pages 375 — 393 of 
the Memoir es...de V Institute Vol. vil published in 1827; the 
memoir was read to the Academy on the 14th of May 1821. 

266. This memoir is justly famous as being the real 
foundation of the modern theory of elastic solids. On pages 375 — 
384 an investigation is given of the three equations which hold at 
any point of the interior of an elastic body; they are obtained in a 
form equivalent to that given by Lamd, Lepons, p. 66, supposing 

/u. Let p denote the distance between two particles in the 
natural state of a body, and p t the distance when forces have been 
applied to the body; then Navier assumes that the mutual action 
between the particles is (p t — p)f(p), where f(p) denotes some 
function which decreases rapidly as the distance p increases; 
the direction of the force is assumed to be that of the original 
direction of p : then the constant X or /x of Lamd is replaced by <•:, 
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where € -f~J P*f(p)dp- The investigation though of great 

interest as being the first of the kind would not now be accepted 
as satisfactory. Instead of (p x — p)f (p) the expression of the 
force would now be taken to be <f> (pj, that is <f> (p -f p t — />), that is 
approximately <f> (p) 4- (p t — p) <f>' (p), where <f>' (p) would correspond 
to the f(p) of Navier. Also the assumption that the body is 
continuous, so that summation may be replaced by integration, is 
not now accepted ; see Art. 436 of my account of Poisson's memoir 
of April 1828. 

267. Another investigation is given by Navier on his 
pages 384 — 393, which furnishes not only the general equations 
which must hold at every point of the interior, but also the special 
equations which must hold at every point of the boundary. The 
general equations thus obtained agree in form with those obtained 
by the first investigation ; the special equations agree practically 
with those given by Lamd, Lemons, p. 20, though in expressing 
them Navier, by not giving sufficient generality to his symbols, is 
led to suppose a double statement necessary. 

268. I have said that Navier’s second investigation leads 
to general equations of the same form as the first; Navier holds 
that the two forms perfectly agree, and they ought to do so if both 
processes are sound. But the fact is that if a mistake is cor- 
rected by removing \ which occurs near the foot of page 387, it 
will be found that in the second form of the equations we get 2e 
as a coefficient instead of e in the first form, e having the value 
already assigned. Thus one of the two forms must be wrong. 
The second investigation is conducted by the aid of the Calculus 
of Variations, but I do not understand the process. The precise 
point at which the difficulty enters is on page 386, where after 
saying correctly that a certain force is proportional to f Navier 
adds : 

Le moment de cette force, cette expression Stant prise clans le mke 
sens quo dans la Mecanique Analytique, sera Sviclemment proportionnel 

a# j 0 na|r. 

This seems to me a purely arbitrary statement. I may observe 
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that the letter/ is unsuitable, for it bas been already appropriated 
by Navier in the symbol / (p). 

269. There is a notice of this part of Navier J s memoir 
by Saint-Venant in Moigno’s Statique page 717 : see also page 711. 
Saint-Venant would seem to agree with me in considering the 
statement I have quoted as arbitrary ; for he says that Navier 
‘ posait pour le travail ou virtuel moment etc/ Saint-Yenant does 
not notice that if we adopt this expression for the virtual moment 
the result of the second investigation is inconsistent with that of 
the first 1 . 

270. Sur les lois de Vequilibre et du mouvement des corps 
solides elastiques . Extrait d'un Mdmoire pre'sente d V A cademie 
des Sciences , le 14 mai 1821 : par M. Navier. This occupies 
pages 177 — 183 of the Bulletin... Philomatique for 1 823. The pre- 
amble of the memoir of 1821 is here reprinted. Navier then says 
that there are two ways in which the investigation can be carried 
on, namely, the two employed in the original memoir; after briefly 
alluding to the first he fully expounds the second. 

271. Observations communiqudes par M. Navier cl Voc~ 
casion du Me'moire de M. Cauchy. This occurs on pages 36 and 37 
of the Bulletin... Philomatique for 1823. 

Cauchy was one of the persons appointed by the Paris 
Academy to examine Navier’s memoir of August 1820. Cauchy 
had inserted on pages 9—13 of the Bulletin for 1823 an account 
of some investigations of his own relative to elastic bodies, 
and in these he mentioned the memoir of Navier, and made some 
brief remarks upon it. Navier alludes to these remarks, but his 
main object seems to be to draw attention to his own priority, and 
he mentions that he had since sent another memoir to the 
Academy, namely on the 14th of May 1821. We learn from 
the following sentence the nature of the memoir of August 1820: 

La demonstration de l’equation differentielle de la surface <51 antique 
ne forme que la moindre parfcie du travail conterm dans lo Memoiro du 
14 aout 1820, et l’auteur n’y attache ancune importance. L’objet 

1 Lam6 on his page 79 is perhaps alluding to such a matter. 
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special de ce travail est la recherche des conditions de la flexion 
d’un plan charge par des poids, recherche fondee sur 1’ integration de 
cette Equation, cornrne depuis long-temps. 

[272.] Memoirs sur les pouts suspendus. Paris, 1823. This 
memoir is accompanied by a report of Navier to M. Becquey 
on the results of his examination of the English suspension 
bridges. There is little in the memoir which belongs properly 
to our subject. We may note however § XL (pp. 147; — 160) 
entitled : Des vibrations longitudinales des chaines, dues a 
V elasticity du fer . This contains a somewhat lengthy discussion 
of the ordinary equation for the longitudinal vibrations of a 
rod. The memoir concludes with a long extract from Barlow’s 
Essay on the strength and stress of timber , 1817, particularly the 
experiments contained in that work on the resistance of iron. 
A few additional experiments due to Brown and to Brunei 
are cited at the end. 

273. Note sur les effets des secousses imprimdes aux poids 
suspendus cl des fils ou d des verges dlastiques. This occurs on 
pages 73 — 76 of the Bulletin... Philomatique for 1823. Navier 
quotes the known formula for the extension of an elastic string 
suspended by one end, and having a weight at the other. He 
then gives the approximate results of the following easy dynami- 
cal problem : Suppose the weight suspended to be very large 
compared with the weight of the string itself, and let a certain 
velocity downwards be communicated to the weight; then find 
the greatest extension and tension at any assigned point of the 
string. The formula obtained for the tension #t the fixed end is 
illustrated by some numerical examples. 

[274.] Solution de diverses questions relatives aux mouvements 
de vibration des corps solides . Bulletin des Sciences par la Soci4te 
Philomatique . Ann^e 1824, Paris, pp. 178 — 181. Navier treats 
here by usual methods problems which presented even at that 
date no novelty. They are : 

(1) Motion of two points connected by an elastic string. 

(2) Longitudinal vibrations of an elastic rod with one end 
fixed. 
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(3) Special case of the same rod when the other end is free. 

(4) Special case when the same rod is treated as infinitely 
long. 

The paper is of no importance. 

[275.] Experiences sur la Resistance de diver ses substances d 
la rupture causee par une tension longitudinale. Par M. Navier. 
This occupies pages 225 — 240 of the Annates de Ckimie, Vol. 
xxxiri. 1826. An abstract appeared in the Quarterly Journal of 
Science , Second Series, Vol. I., page 223. 

Navier describes his labours as follows : 

Les recherches dont je me suis occupe ayant principalement pour 
objet la resistance des tuyaux et autres vases exposes k des pressions 
interieures, j’ai sourois a Inexperience la tole ou fer laming, le cnivre 
lamine, le plomb lamine et le verre, dont oil fait quelquefois des 
vases dans les appareils cle physique et de chimie. 

The general results of his experiments are given on p. 226, 
and in a concise tabulated form on p. 240. The experiments 
themselves seem too few to be of any great value. I may however' 
note experiments 26 and 27 (pp. 238 — 239) entitled: Vases 
spheriqaes rompus par Veffet June pression intdrieure . So far as 1 
am aware, these are the first experiments ever made to determine 
the internal pressure which will rupture a spherical shell. 
The spherical iron shells of Navier were not very satisfactorily 
constructed for comparison with theory, for they consisted of 
two halves riveted together. In both cases the rupture was 
first manifested by the formation of a { tr fa-petite fente / through 
which escaped the water, by means of which the internal pressure 
was applied. 

276. A controversy between Navier and Poisson was carried 
on during the years 1828 and 182!) ; an account of this is given 
in the chapter devoted to Poisson. 

277. A memoir by Lamd and Clapeyron entitled: Mdmoire 
sur I’equilibre inUrieur des corps solides liomoghm was sent to tho 
Paris Academy. The memoir was referred to the judgment of 
Poisson and Navier; a report on it was drawn up by the latter 
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and communicated to the Academy on the 29th of September 
1828: the report is printed in Crelles Journal fiLr. ..Maihemwtilc, 
Vol. vii. 1831, pages 145 — 149. 

Navier’s report contains nothing of importance ; he speaks 
highly of the memoir, indicating however a certain anxiety which 
seems to have been habitual in him with respect to his own claims 
to priority. Two points may be noticed in the report. 

Ils ont reconnu, d’une part qu’un Element de volume, dont ]a 
figure serait, dans l’efcat naturel du corps, une sphere d’un rayon tres 
petit, se changeait toujours en un ellipsoi'de. 

No doubt this proposition is very closely connected with some 
which Lamd and Clapeyron give, but I do not see it explicitly 
stated in the memoir. They do give the ellipsoid of elasticity, 
and the surface of directions: see our account of the memoir in the 
chapter devoted to Lamd. 

After alluding to some researches of Cauchy in his Exercices 
de Maiheinaiiqms the report says : 

MM. Lame et Clapeyron remarquent que la theorie exposee dans 
leur ouvrage difiere essentiellement de celle qu’avait adoptee M. 
Cauchy. 

I see however no allusion to M. Cauchy in the memoir. 

[278.] Note sur la flexion d’une piece cowrie dont la figure 
naturelle est circulaire . Annales des po?its et chaussdes , l re sdrie, 
l or semestre, Paris, 1831, pp. 428 — 436. 

In his R,esum6 des legons denudes cl VEcole royale des ponts 
et chaiissees Navier devotes a section to the resistance of prismatic 
beams whose axes are curved (1st edition, 1826, p. 243). 

The equation he makes use of has the following form : 

e (1 Ip - 1 Ip) = - P (a - x) + Q (b - y). 

In other words, he takes the bending moment at any sec- 
tion proportional to the difference of the imposed and primitive 
curvatures. He applies his equation to several cases, as where 
the primitive axis is of parabolic shape. (Cf. Art. 257.) 

In the note cited above Navier supposes that the primitive 
shape is circular. If r be the radius of the circle, before applica- 
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tion of force, tan <j> = dyjdx , <£> = whole angle of arc, he finds 
equations of the form : 

e (x — x) = — r 8 {P[sin $ (sin — <f> cos 0) -f J sin 1 2 <£ + cos <£ — 1] 

-f Q [| cj> — | sin $ cos cf> — cos <I> (sin <£ — cos <£)]}, 

e (y — y) = r 3 {P [sin <1> (<£ sin 4- cos $ — 1) 4- ^ sin 0 cos cf> 

4- — sin 0] 4 [J sin 2 <£ - cos <E> (<£ sin cj> 4 cos $ — 1)]}, 

for the displacements of any point determined by (x, y , <f>) parallel 
respectively to the directions of the forces Q and P applied at the 
terminal (<$>). These equations are then applied to various 
interesting cases on the supposition of <t> being small, and the 
displacements at the terminal are calculated to the 5th power 
ofO. 

Navier afterwards treats the case of a circular arc bent only by 
its own weight, and determines values for the like displacements. 
There 'is no reference in the paper to the work of Lagrange 
(see Art. 100) or other investigators in the same field. This note 
is practically reproduced in the second edition of the Re'sumd: see 
pp. 292—295 and pp. 299—302. 

I think that Navier s assumption as to the bending moment 
is invalid, although the necessary correction does not alter the 
form of his equations. There would in general be a longi- 
tudinal force at some section, and hence, the ‘ neutral axis' not 
passing through the centres of section, the moment of resistance 
to flexure (e) would not be an elastic constant. 

[279.] Resume des Legons donnees d I’dcole des pouts et 
chaussees sur V application de la Mdcanique d V Atablissement des 
constructions et des machines . Premihre Partie. This book was 
first published in 1826. Navier himself corrected and sup- 
plemented it for a second edition in 1833 \ while a third appeared 
under the superintendence of Saint-Venant in 1863. The second 
and third parts contain nothing of value for our present purpose. 
We are concerned here only with the second edition as containing 
Navier' s final revision. It differs considerably from the first 

1 This appears to be the last occasion on which Navier busied himself with 

elasticity. He died in 1836 and a funeral oration was delivered in the name 

of the Imtitnt by the engineer and elastician Girard. 
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owing to the progress which had been made in experimental 
elasticity. The first forty- three pages of the book are devoted 
principally to experimental results drawn from Rennie, Tredgold, 
Barlow, Rondelet, Yicat, etc. Article ill. (pp. 43 — 66) contains 
the usual theory of beams subject only to transverse strain, 
together with further experimental results from the same sources. 
Article IV. (pp. 66 — 99) deals with special cases of the common 
theory. Articles V. and VI. (pp. 99 — 112) treat of torsion with 
reference to the then recent work of Cauchy, Lame and 
Clapeyron. 

280. An approximate formula relating to the torsion of a 
rectangular prism is quoted, on page 102 of the first volume, from 
Cauchy’s Exercices de Mathematiques , Yol. tv. page 59 : see my 
account of Saint- Yenant’s memoir on Torsion. Navier adds the 
following note on his page 102 : 

Les equations differentielles qui expriment les conditions de 
Tequilibre et du mouvement des corps solides, et qui sont la base 
des recherches dont il s’agit, out ete donnees en premier lieu par 
1* auteur, pour le cas d’un corps homogkae, dans un m&moire presente en 
1821 4 TAcademie des sciences, et imprime dans le tome 7 6 de ses 
M^moires. Cette matiere a 6te depuis le sujet de recherches tr&s- 
6tendues, qui sont contenues principalement dans un memoire de 
MM. Lam6 et Clapeyron, presente k lAcademie des sciences en 1828, et 
imprime dans le journal de mathematiques de M. Crelle, dans un 
mSmoire de M. Poisson imprime dans le tome 8 e des Memoires de 
l’Acaddmie, et dans les Exercices de mathematiques de M. Cauchy. 

On page 108 of his first volume Navier gives a formula for the 
extreme torsion which can be admitted if we are to avoid rupture : 
this he says is not due to Cauchy, but may be obtained by the 
analysis which Cauchy used. Saint-Yenant on page 413 of his 
memoir on Torsion notices the matter, and explains how Navier’s 
formula is obtained ; but he proceeds to demonstrate that it is not 
trustworthy. 

[281.] Art. VII. (pp. 112 — 120) contains general remarks 
on the limits of safety for various kinds of stress. This concludes 
the first section. The second and third sections, devoted to the 
equilibrium of masses of earth, etc., and to arches, do not directly 
T. E. 10 
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concern us. The fourth section returns to the subject of elastic 
beams, under the heading of constructions in carpentry. Art. I. 
(pp. 227 — 245) attempts a theory of continuous beams. So far as 
the results treat of beams built-in at both ends , I believe them 
to be erroneous, for Navier assumes in this case that the mo- 
ment de la resistance d la flexion is a constant depending on the 
material of the rod, which I think impossible, as longitudinal strain 
is in such cases introduced. The following article reproduces Euler 
and Lagrange’s theory of columns; both this article and nearly 
all the following labour under the same error as the first ; i.e. the 
moment of resistance to flexure is treated as an elastic constant 
although there is longitudinal strain. Various experimental results 
are quoted from Girard, Lamandd, Aubry and others. A passage 
on p. 258 may he quoted with which I can hardly agree. After 
giving several reasons why experiments as to the force which will 
just bend a column do not agree with theory, Navier continues : 

Mais, lorsqu’on prencl les precautions comenables pour accorder 
les circonstances cle Pexperience avec les hypotheses sur lesquollos 
les formules sont fondees, le resultat est alors represente exactement par 
cette for mule. 

The precautions appear to he that the terminal force shall 
he applied exactly at the axis of figure. 

We shall return to this work when considering later the 3804 
edition due to Saint- Venant. 

# 

[282.] One further remark may be made with regard to 
Navier. He seems to have been the first to notice that problems 
relating to reactions, for the determination of which elemen- 
tary statics does not provide sufficient equations, are perfectly 
determinate when account is taken of the elasticity of the reacting 
bodies. The matter is considered by him in a note contributed 

to the Bulletin Philomatique 1825, p. 35, and entitled : 

Sur des questions de statique dans lesquelles on conmlhre im 
corps supports par un nombre de points d’ appui surpassant trots , 
A number of problems of this kind are solved in the lUsmm 
des Legons mentioned above, and were first given by Navier in 
his lectures for .1824 : see Saint-Venant’s account in his edition of 
the Resume \ p. evil. 
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283. Germain. 1821. Hecherches sur la theorie des surf aces 
elastiques , par Mdlle Sophie Germain. Paris, 1821. This is in 
quarto ; the title and preface occupy x. pages, the text occupies 
96 pages, and there is one plate. A list of Errata is given on 
the two last pages, but it is far from being complete 1 . 

284. The preface gives an interesting account of the cir- 
cumstances which led Mdlle Germain to devote her attention 
to the subject. As soon as she became acquainted with Chladni’s 
experiments she wished to determine the laws to which the pheno- 
mena described by him are subject; she says : 

Mais j’eus occasion d’apprendre d’un grand geometre, dont les 
premiers travaux avaient ete consacres a la thiorie du so a, que cette 
question contenait des difficultes que je n’avais pas meme soup9onn6es. 
Je cessai d’y penser. 

The grand geomltre was doubtless Lagrange. 

The French Institut proposed as a subject for a prize: De 
donner la theorie mathEmatique des vibrations des surfaces 
Elastiques, et de la comparer d, V experience. October 1st, 1811, 
was fixed as the date for receiving the essays of candidates. The 
programme relating to this proposition is reprinted on pages 253 — 
357 of Chladni’s TraitE d’Acoustique 1809 : it is stated that the 
prize was offered by the desire of the Emperor Napoleon. Mdlle 
Germain was a competitor for the prize; she says respecting her 
essay : 

J’avais commis des erreurs graves; il ne fallait qu’un simple 
coup d’oeil pour les apercevoir ; on aurait done pu condamner la pikee 
sans prendre la peine de la lire. Heureusement, im des commissaires, 
M. de Lagrange, ‘ remarqua Thypotbhse; il en dSduisit l’equation que 
j’aurais du donner moi-m&me, si je m’etais conformSe aux regies du 
calcul. 

It appears from the Annales de Ohimie , Vol. 39, 1828 (pp. 149 
and 207) that the following note was written by Lagrange*: Note 

1 [A few particulars as to Mdlle Germain’s life will be found in the Biographic 
universelle , its Supplement, in the Journal des Debats, May 18, 1832, reproduced in 
the prefatory matter to the lady’s own Considerations sur VGtat des sciences et des 
lettres , published in 1833, two years after her death, and in the Oeuvres philo- 
sophiques, Paris, 1879.] Ed. 
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communiquSe aux Gommissaires pour le prix de la surface elastiqiie 
(ddcembre 1811). 

Inequation fondamentale pour le mouvement de la surface vibrante 
ne me parait pas exacte, et la maniere dont on cherclie k la deduire 
de celle d’une lame elastique, en passant d’une ligne a une surface, 
me parait peu juste. Lorsque les 2 sont tr&s-petits, l’equation se 
reduit a 


dh 

df 



dx* df 


+ 


d 6 z 

dy 4 dx i 



mais en adoptant, comme hauteur, 1/r+l/r' pour la mesure de la 
courbure de la surface, que l’elasticite tend & diminuer, et k laquelle on 
la suppose proportionnelle, je trouve dans le cas de s trks-petit une 
Equation de la forme 

d 3 z fdfz ^d 4 # d 4 z\ 
df + " \clx 4 + dx 2 dy 2 + dyy 9 
qui est bien differente de la pr6cedente. 

Fourier giving a notice of Legendre's second supplement to the 
Theorie des Nombres , 1825, says : 

II cite une proposition remarquabLe et une demonstration trbs- 
ingenieuse que Ton doit k mademoiselle Sophie Germain. On sait 
que cette dame cultive les branches les plus 61ev6es de l’analyso, 
et que TAcademie des Sciences de Hnstitut lui & dccerne en 1825 
un de ses grands prix de mathematiques. Mhmires de l' Acad. 
vin. 1829, page x. 

The Institut proposed the subject again, fixing Oct. Isrt, 1813, as 
the date for receiving the essays of candidates. Mdile Germain 
was again a -competitor ; she says: 

«Fenvoyai, avant le l er oetobre 1813, un Memoire dans loquol 
se trouve Tequation dejh, connue, et aussi les conditions des extrcmites 
determinees a l’aide de Fhypotlrise qui avait fourni Y equation, Co 
Memoire est terming par la comparaison entire les rdsultats do la 
theorie et ceux de l’experience. 

The judges made honourable mention of her essay and approved 
of the comparison between theory and observation. 

The Institut proposed the subject once more, asking for a 
demonstration of the equation, c and fixing October 1st, 1815, as 
the date for receiving the essays of candidates. Mdllo Germain 
competed and gained the prize. The judges must have been far 
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from severe, as they awarded the prize though they were not quite 
satisfied with her demonstration ; and moreover she admits that 
the agreement between theory and observation was not close, as 
she had taken without due examination a formula from a memoir 
by Euler, De sono campanarum , which was incorrect (see Art. 93 
and footnote). Since that date Mdlle Germain had on various 
occasions given renewed attention to the subject, and had been 
assisted by some explanations given to her by Fourier. 

There are also various allusions to Poisson, and to his 
memoir of August 1814, though he is not mentioned by name. 
In my account of this memoir by Poisson I conjecture that he 
refers to a memoir by Mdlle Germain (Art. 414); and as he implies 
that the equation is there given correctly, I suppose that he refers 
to the second memoir which she wrote. In the allusions which 
Mdlle Germain makes to Poisson there is I think a rather defiant 
tone, notwithstanding the elaborate praise she confers on him, 
such as : 

Un nom justement c£l&bre...,...le talent qui caract^rise tous ses 
on vrages ....... ce savant auteur ....... bautorite attachee k son nom 

dont les talens m’inspirent la plus haute estime. 

Poisson and Mdlle Germain had both obtained the same 
equation for the vibration of a plane elastic surface, but by very 
different methods. The equation is that which we shall presently 
give, denoted by '(B) : see Art. 290. 

285. Mdlle Germain’s work is divided into four sections: 
The first section is entitled: Exposition des prmcipes quipeuvent 
servir de base d la th&orie des surfaces dastiques ; it occupies pages 
1 — 12. Mdlle Germain takes the following hypothesis: let R and R' 
denote the two principal radii of curvature of a surface in its natural 
condition ; let r and r* he the two principal radii of curvature at 
the same point when the surface has been brought into a new 
form by any forces, then the action of the forces of elasticity which 
act on the surface is proportional to 1/r + 1/ri — (1/U + IjR'y 
The authoress tries to justify this hypothesis in two ways; but 
it seems to me that her statement of the hypothesis is vague, 
and that the general reasoning by which she tries to support 
it is quite ineffectual ; her pages 2—5 are to me specially unsatis- 
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factory. She appears to regard her hypothesis as absolutely true, 
and not as a mere approximation ; and it is not until she arrives 
at her page 20 that she begins to approximate by supposing that 
the surface after the action of the forces differs but slightly 
from its original form. Mdlle Germain seems to say that this 
hypothesis is not that which she originally adopted. Thus we 
read on her page viii. : 

Dans la piece qne j’adressai k lTnstitut avant le l er octobre 1815, 
je donnai une hypothese plus generate que celle qui se trouvait dans 
mes precedens Memoires. J’essayai de demontrer ma nouvelle hypoth&se. 

And again on page 27 : 

L’hypothSse contenue dans le premier de mes Memoires sur les 
surfaces elastiques • hypothese qui, ainsi que je l’ai deja dit, ne pouvait 
s’appliquer qu’au seul cas des plaques elastiques. 

286. On her page 8 Mdlle Germain adverts to the memoir 
by Poisson of August 1814; she says with respect to this : 

L’auteur borne ses recherches au cas de la surface 6lastique natu- 
rellement plane, et il est facile de voir, en poursuivant la lecture de 
son Memoire, que Thypothese qu’il admet, mkne a regarder les forces 
d ? elasticxte qui agissent sur ce genre de surface, comme proportionellcs 
k la quantite 1/r - 1/r'. 

I do not see how this statement with respect to the clastic 
forces is justified by anything in Poisson’s memoir; nor can I assent 
to the general reasoning by which Mdlle Germain in her next 
paragraph endeavours to shew that it is practically the same thing 
in this case whether we take the elastic force to be proportional to 
1/r + 1/r' or to 1/r — 1/r, 1 She says : 

Si, comme il me semble permis de le supposer ici, les quantitds 
1/r 4* 1// et 1/r - 1/r' sont proportionelles,... 

Also on her page vii. she says : 

II r^sulte d’un theor&me du k hauteur memo clu Memoire dent jo 
viens de parler, que mon hypothese conduirait egalement k son equation 
g6n6x*ale. 

The theorem here meant is probably that in the Calculus of 
Variations which is given at the end of Poisson’s memoir; but 

£ [Mdlle Germain is correct in lier result if not in her reasoning : eoc the foot- 
note I have put to Art. 419.] Ejd. 
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there is no need of it for the present purpose, inasmuch as Poisson 
in the course of his memoir does obtain from his hypothesis the 
same equation as Mdlle Germain obtains from hers. 

287. Poisson as we have just said obtained the general 
equation which we may call Germain s ; but as we shall see in 
our account of his memoir he postponed the determination of the 
conditions which must hold at the boundary (Art. 418). Our 
authoress says on her page 10: 

J’ai long-temps attendn que hauteur publiat la determination, 
dont il s’agit ici ; j’aurais desire, dans Pinteret de la question, qu’il 
developpat lui-meme toutes les consequences de Phypothese qu’il a 
adoptee. 

2S8. The second section of Mdlle Germain’s work is en- 
titled: Recherche des termes qui doivent conduire d liquation 
de la surface ilastique ; it occupies pages 12 — 19. The object of 
the section is to obtain a general equation for the equilibrium 
of an elastic surface by imitating the methods used by Lagrange ; 
she however introduces difficulties of her own. The following is 
the result : let JJ 2 denote a certain constant, and dm an element 
of mass ; then integrate by parts the expression : — 



the terms which remain under the double integral sign must 
be equated to the terms which express the action of the 
accelerating forces ; the terms which are outside the double 
integral sign will determine the conditions which must hold 
at tho boundary. But the process by which this general con- 
clusion is obtained seems to me very arbitrary and obscure, 
especially pages 14, 1G, 17. It is shewn by Kirchhoff in Crelle’s 
Journal , Vol. 40, page 53, that the solution given by Mdlle 
Germain is untenable. 

289. On her pages 13 and 14 Mdlle Germain endeavours to 
shew by general reasoning that her constant N 2 must contain as 
a factor the fourth power of the thickness of the vibrating body. 
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Poisson in his memoir of April 1828 found only the second power 
of the thickness, and this is confirmed by the researches of 
Clebsch in his treatise on Elasticity. 

She says on page 14 : 

Pans la suite de ce Memoire je presenterai encore quelques ob- 
servations sur la determination du coefficient iV 2 . 

But I cannot perceive that she has kept this promise. 


290. The third section of Mdlle Germain’s work is entitled : 
Equations de la surface cylindrique vibrante et de Vanneau 
circulaire ; it occupies pages 19—75. This section consists of 
various parts; the first of these extends to page 27, and in this 
the differential equations of motion of the problem are definitely 
obtained. By a circular ring here is meant an indefinitely short 
cylinder, and the differential equation for this can be found 
from that for the general circular cylinder, and so the authoress 
confines herself to the latter; from this she also deduced the 
equation for the case of a plane lamina. She uses for 1 fit 4-1/1? 
the exact value, namely - 1/a, where a is the radius of the circle ; 
for 1/r+l// she uses an approximate value obtained by the 
supposition that the elastic surface deviates but little from its 
original form. The process is that of Lagrange, by which the 
solution of a mechanical problem is made to consist of a process 
in the Calculus of Variations. The following is the form of the 
result : 


N 2 


dV 


<?V 


d? +2 d?S? + ds‘ 


r __ !_ (d 


0...,.(A). 


/d 2 r dV\* ) d 2 r 

{if+d?)r~de 

Here r is the difference between the distance of a point from 
the axis of the cylinder at the time t and its original distance ; 
but from the form of the equation r may also be taken to bo 
the distance itself at the time t. The variables s and £ in 
conjunction with r determine the position of the point ; s is the 
arc which is intercepted between the generating line of the 
cylinder corresponding to the point and a fixed generating line ; 
for f in the original work we have usually which I consider to 
be inadequately defined, but practically instead of x' ( we have 
x which denotes a distance measured along the generating line 
from one end. This equation is denoted by (A) in the original 
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work. When we have occasion to refer to it we shall suppose that 
£ is replaced by x. 

Suppose a infinite, and change f and s into the ordinary 
rectangular co-ordinates ; also put z for r ; we thus obtain 


N* 


#0 6 ? 2 


— + 2 

dx 4, dx l dy 2 ‘ dy : 


,^_0 


•(B); 


this equation the authoress gives as that for the vibration of a 
plane lamina. 

Again in (A) efface the terms which involve we thus 
obtain 


N 2 



1 d 2 r\ d 2 r __ 

a 2 dr ) dtf 


( 0 ); 


this the authoress gives as the equation for the vibrations of a 
circular ring. 


291. I have not found the general equation (A) in any 
other place, and I cannot understand the demonstration by which 
it is obtained. The process seems to have been constructed with 
the express purpose that it should by proper supposition lead 
to the equation for the vibrations of a plate, that is to equation 
(B). The latter coincides with that obtained by Poisson on 
page 221 of his memoir of August 1814, and also on page 533 of 
his memoir of April 1828 ; this is also confirmed, at least as 
approximately true, by Clebsch in his treatise on Elasticity. 
Mdlle Germain states on her pages vi. and 27 that Lagrange had 
deduced his equation (B) from her hypothesis ; but Poisson says 
on page 439 of the Annales de Ghimie , Vol. 38, 1828: 

J e n’ai vu nulle part que Lagrange eut deduit de cette hypothese 
l’equation relative aux petites vibrations des plaques Slastiques que 
Ton a trouv<§e dans ses papiers sans aueune demonstration, et qu’il 
if a pas ins^ree dans la seconde edition de la Mecanique analytique, 
oh il a seulement donn6 liquation d’dquilibre de la membrane flexible. 

See however our Art, 284, page 148. 

292. One point connected with the Calculus of Variations 
must be noticed. Consider the term 
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where p stands for dzjdx, and q for dzjdy ; also k~J l + £>" + q** 
This term occurs on page 25 ; the notation is the same as Mdlle 
Germain's, except that she has accents on the variables which are 
unnecessary for our purpose. Q may be regarded as a function of 

N' 2 /d 2 r . d 2 r\ 


+ ds 2 


Now the 


x and y ; in her notation it represents : ^ 

above term is to be transformed ; it is sufficient for our purpose 
to attend to Bp only. We have then, according to well-known 
principles, 

SeSjxlxdy-f-fSsdy-ffijf) S* & it- 


’J Jc 


doc \ k 


Now Mdlle Germain instead of (Qp/fy uses Q ^ (p/fy 5 so 

that she omits (p/k) ; and for this she offers no justification 

whatever. 


293. I will notice two other points as specimens of the 
unsatisfactory way in which the process is conducted. On her 
page 23 she wishes to shew that a certain angle co is equal to 
another angle v; this she infers from the fact that the straight 
lines which form co are respectively at right angles to those which 
form v : the argument would be sufficient if the four straight lines 
were all in the same plane, but they are not. However in a 
subsequent publication by the authoress, she seems to admit that 
pages 21 — 25 of this section are unsatisfactory 1 . 

Again, on page 26 she has an equation : 

Sz dx dy = cos 2 v Sr dx ds ; 

she wishes to change cos v into unity and justifies the stop thus : 

Mais il est evident que la valeur de cos v depend iiniquonoont du 
clioix des coord ounces, c’est4-dire de leur situation autour du centre 
du cercle qui a ete pris pour origine; or, la valour do v no pout varier 
qu'entre les limites 0 et tt/2 ; la valeur de cosy prise entire ccs limites, se 
reduit a V unite. 


The words which I have put in italics have no meaning as they 
stand. 

1 Instead of her process on page 23 it would have been better to assume a now 
variable x ,f connected with the old x by the relation x=x"cobv, Then on page 24 
it is assumed that dxjdx’ f is constant, which is not in harmony with the meaning 

of P. 
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294. We have seen in Art. 290, that Mdlle Germain gives a 
certain equation (0) as belonging to the vibrations of a circular 
ring. According to her this equation was given by Euler in 
Vol. x. of the Memoirs of St Petersburg in a memoir De sono 
campanarum , but with A- 1 [a 2, instead of —1/a 2 : see the footnote 
Art. 93. She says on her page 29 : 

Je tacherai de prouver, dans les numeros suivans, que Pequation 
de l’anneau donnee par Euler, dans le Memoire De sono campanarum , 
li’est affectee que d’une simple erreur de signe, et que cette erreur 
qui, analytiquement parlant, est peutAtre la plus legere qu’un geom&tre 
puisse commettre, suffit cependant pour eloigner enti&rement la theorie 
de l’experience. 

All that she gives in the subsequent articles as to the 
difference between herself and Euler seems to amount to the 
consideration that her formula agrees fairly with experiment 
and therefore Euler’s cannot be correct. 

But the most curious thing connected with this equation 
is that Mdlle Germain would agree with Euler had it not been for 
a mistake in her own work, assuming her process to be otherwise 
satisfactory. The mistake occurs at the fifth line of her page 25, 
where she goes wrong in the Calculus of Variations. Using 
ordinary notation she puts in effect 

8 Vf+y + cf = - -= L^_ {pfip + qSq} ; 

V-T T* P T q 

the negative sign should be cancelled. 

295. On page 32, Mdlle Germain says : 

Kevenant h l’objet principal des prSsentes recherches nous nous 
bornerons & considerer, parmi les differens mouvemens qui peuvent 
se manifester, ceux qui interessent la theorie du son. 

Accordingly pages 32 — 57 are devoted to the integration of the 
equation (C) of Art. 290, and to numerical deductions from the 
integral. She assumes for the integral a formula 
r = M sin (f ■+ 

where £ is a constant and M a function of s. Then to determine 
M we get the equation 

<DM 1 DM M 
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this is an ordinary differential equation which can be easily- 
integrated. The result will be of this form: 

r sss sin (f 4- {Ae na<T 4- Be 7racr 4- 0 sin ? rficr 4* D cos i r/3er}, 

where cr is put for sjl , and l is the extreme value of s. Here 
A, B 3 G , D are arbitrary constants, also cl and /3 are constants. This 
is the equation (G) of our authoress on her page 36. The only 
difference in notation is that she uses A for our l, which is bad, 
since A has been already used in a different sense; she also puts 
two accents on a and on J3 which are unnecessary for our purpose. 
Now to determine the arbitrary constants she has obtained the 
conditions that d'r/dtf and cfr/ds 3 must vanish both when 5 = 0 
and when s—L These give four equations, and unfortunately she 
goes quite wrong in them. For example, the two which arise 
from putting 5 = 0 she expresses thus, 

A 4 B - D = 0,^4 - j?- G= 0, 

instead of 

(A 4 i?) a 2 — D/3 2 = 0, (A~B)a*-Cl 3 8 = 0; 

and she makes the same mistake in the two equations which 
arise from putting s = l. It is not too much to say that the 
whole of the rest of the work is ruined by these mistakes, as 
almost every formula will have to be corrected. For example 
instead of the equation 

4 — 2 (e TO 4 e~ nam ) cos 7r/3 = 0, 

which immediately follows, we must have 

a 2 — /3 2 M 

4 — 2 {e™ 4 e 7Ta ) cos 7 rj3 4 (e — e 7ra ) sin tt/3 = 0. 

296. I may just notice a small mistake which occurs at the 
top of page 37. Mdlle Germain says that we have three equations ; 
they are of the form 

ES(dr/ds) = 0, JSr = 0, 2T8r = 0: 

but she is wrong, for the principles of the Calculus of Variations 
would give only two equations, namely 

IIS (dr /ds) = 0, (J 4 K) Sr = 0. 

The lady docs not appear to have paid that attention to the 
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Calculus of Variations which might have been expected from the 
pupil and friend of its great inventor Lagrange. 

297. The serious mistakes which are made in determining 
the values of the constants A, B , G y D destroy the interest 
of a reader in the inferences she draws from the value of r; 
and especially I have not examined the numerical results on 
pages 52 — 56. Two other mistakes which present themselves 
may he noted. 

On page 39 it is said that eos/3" will be positive provided 
j3" — (4 n ± 1/2 + S) 7r, where n is any integer, and S is less than \ : 
this however is insufficient, for we must add the condition that S 
is to be negative if the upper sign is taken, and positive if the 
lower sign is taken. 

Again, on page 36 a formula is given which is said to apply to 
the case of two-thirds of the circumference, and which involves the 
factor f ; instead of two-thirds we must read three-fourths ; 

when the formula is employed on page 52, instead of f by a mistake 
$ has been taken. 


298. On her page 57 the authoress proceeds to consider 
equation (B) of Art. 290; she obtains a particular integral and 
deduces numerical results as to the nature of the sounds caused by 
the vibrations. These pages are not affected by the mistakes 
which I have noted in Art. 295. 

On her page 63 the authoress takes a more general form of 
the integral of equation (A) ; this is 

r — cos . M sin (£-M/V&), 

Jx 


where A ' is a constant and M is of the same form as in Art. 295. 
For M a value is obtained like that of Art. 295, only a and /3 
are not the same as before. Mdlle Germain has to determine the 
four arbitrary constants which occur in M by the condition that 
both when 5 = 0 and when s = l 


d*r 
ds 2 + 


d 2 r 
dec 3 


= 0, and 


d / d 2 r d*r\ 
ds \ds 2+ dx 2 ) 


= 0. 


She merely states the values, and I cannot verify them : she seems 
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to me to make the same mistake as I have noticed in Art. 204, 
and also to neglect altogether the presence of the term d?rjdx?. 

On page vi. of her preface Mdlle Germain says : 

J’eus occasion cie faire remarquer, contre I opinion &noncee au 
programme, qu’il s’en fallait beaueoup que les lignes de repos observdes 
par M. Ckladni fussent toujours analogues aux noeuds de vibration 
des cordes vibrantes. 

She seems to return to this matter on pages 31, 64, 65, but I 
cannot understand exactly what she wishes to establish. She says 
on page 64 : 

Jlnsiste sur cette observation, parce qu’Euler, et apres lui plusieurs 
autres auteurs, out regai'de le mot libre appliqnd aux extremites, 
comme designant un certain etat analytique k ^exclusion de tout autre. 

209. The fourth section of Mdlle Germains work is en- 
titled: Comparaison entre les resultats de la Movie et ceux de 
V experience ; it occupies pages 75 — 96. I have not examined this 
very carefully, having little faith in the theoretical formulae. It 
does not appear that the authoress found any very close agreement 
between her theory and her experiments. It is curious that 
the deviations were all in one direction ; she states on her page 
76 that in a large number of cases the sound obtained was 
graver than it should have been according to theory, and she 
never observed the inverse phenomenon. 

300. The next production of our authoress which wc have 
to notice is entitled: Remarques sur la nature, les homes et 
VAtendue de la question des surfaces Alastiques, et Aquation gAnArale 
de ces surfaces . Paris, 1826. This is in quarto, and consists 
of 21 pages, besides the title page. We have first some 
Observations PrAliminaives , and then the work is divided into two 
sections. It appears from the preliminary observations that the 
authoress had no doubt with respect to the accuracy of the 
formulae which she had already published, though she admits in a 
vague way some defects in the method she had used : 

II lie me restaifc aucun donte sur rexactitude des tommies quo 
j avais publiees j mais je reconnaissais cepcndant qxfune analyse cm- 
barrassee et fautive 5 bait k ces forumles le oaractire d’tfvidoncc qui 
leur est ngeessaire, 
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301. The first section of the work is entitled: Exposition des 
conditions qni caracterisent la surface; it occupies pages 2 — 10. 
This consists of general remarks which do not seem to me of any 
great interest or value. In a note on pages 5 and 6 Mdlle 
Germain adopts more strongly than in her former work the 
untenable opinion that a certain coefficient involves the fourth 
power of the thickness : see Art. 289. With respect to her in- 
vestigations on this subject she says : 

Les I'echerches dont je fais mention ici ont ete rassemblees dans 
un Memoire que j’ai presente a lAcademie il y a environ deux ans, 
et dont MM. de Prony et Poisson, nommes commissaires, n’ont pas 
encore fait le rapport. Je publierai ce Memoire lorsque Texamen 
successif de tout ce qui concern e la tlieorie des surfaces elastiques 
en amSnera roccasion. 

302. On the last page of this section Mdlle Germain says : 

An reste, je n’aurais rien d’important k aj outer aux deux premiers 

paragraph es du Memoire que j’ai deja publie; ils sont dans un. parfait 

accord avec ce qu’on vient de lire Le § in du meme Memoire 

doit (jtre reforme. 

The last sentence might suggest that she was dissatisfied with the 
whole of the third section of the former work; but a note on 
page 15 limits the part to be given up as that on pages 21 — 25. 
After all she does not distinctly admit any errors in her former 
process, but seems to consider she is merely making some 
improvements . 

303. The second section is entitled: Equation gEn&rale des 
surfaces Elastiques vihrantes; it occupies pages 10 — 21. The 
result is that an equation of precisely the same form as 
(A) of Art. 290 is now obtained for the vibration of any surface 
whatever, and not merely for a cylindrical surface. It is assumed 
that the vibrating surface differs very slightly from its original 
form, and that the direction of motion of any point is along the 
original normal to the surface at that point. 

304. I cannot say that the demonstration convinces me. 
In the first place the method is liable to the serious objections 
that have been urged against Lagrange’s method, which is imitated : 
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see Art. 159 of my account of Lagrange. In the second place there 
are inadmissible steps due to the authoress herself. Thus for 
instance the error which I have noticed in Art. 292, and that as 
to signs which I have noticed in Art. 294, are reproduced ; also 
corresponding to the arbitrary step of making cosv=l, which 
I have noticed in Art. 29 3, there is an equally arbitrary step, 
having the same object in view. These three difficulties are all 
connected with the integration by parts of the second term in the 
expression given in Art. 288. With respect to the first term she 
implicitly puts dsds in her notation for dm ; she should for 
consistency have put 8dsds for 8dm in the second term, and then 
the rest of her process would have been very different from what 
it is. 

305. The work closes with a few remarks as to the 
possibility of deducing some results from the very general equation 
which has been presented applicable to any vibrating elastic 
surface. The authoress says : 

Ces considerations, ainsi isolees, perdent sans doute beau coup de 
leur vraisemblance j il m ? a cependant paru que c’etait le lieu cl’exposer 
ce premier apergu. J’attendrai, pour en developper les consequences, 
qu’un travail plus approfondi m’ait mise a meme de leur donner le 
double appui du calcul et de l’experience. 

306. The last publication by Mdlle Germain which we 
have to notice is entitled: Eccamei i des Principes qui peuvent 
conduire d la connaissance des lois de Vdquilibre et du mouvement 
des solides dlastiques ; it occupies pages 123—131 of the Annales 
de Chimie , Yol. 38, 1828. This consists of general remarks the 
object of which is to recommend the method she had adopted of 
dealing with the problem of elastic surfaces, that is by starting 
with the hypothesis we have stated in Art. 285 ; she holds that it 
is better than the attempt to construct a theory of the action of 
molecular forces. The article does not contain anything of im- 
portance. The authoress seems to have been dissatisfied with the 
reception given to her memoir of 1821 ; she says on her page 124 : 

Je voyais s’etablir une opposition reclou table, surtout en ce qu’au 
lieu de proc&ler par la discussion elle sc rGfugiait dans le d&laiu 
des generalities que j’ai toujours regardees com'me incontestable#. 



307. Laplace. The fifth volume of the Mecanique Celeste was 
published in 1825. Livre XII. is entitled: De V attraction et de 
la repulsion des spheres, et des lots de Vequilibre et du mouvement 
des fluides elastiques. The contents of this hook though not very 
closely connected with our subject may be conveniently noticed 
here 1 ; they occupy pp. 87 — 144 of the original edition of this 
volume. 

308. The first chapter is entitled: Notice historiqae des 
Recherches des Geomitres sur cet Objet ; it occupies pages 87 — 99. 
Part of this had appeared in the Annales de Ckimie, VoL 18, 
1821, pages 181 — 187. Laplace adverts to the two remarkable 
propositions demonstrated by Newton relative to the attraction of 
spheres, under the ordinary law of attraction ; namely that a sphere 
attracts an external particle in the same manner as if the mass of 
the sphere were collected at its centre ; and that a shell bounded 
by concentric spherical surfaces, or by similar and similarly situated 
ellipsoidal surfaces, exerts no attraction on an internal particle. 
LajDlace then passes to his own researches; he had shewn that 
among all laws of attraction in which the attraction is a function 
of the distance and vanishes when the distance is infinitely great, 
the law of nature is the only law which is consistent with Newton's 
two propositions: see my History of the Theories of Attraction . . . 
Chapter xxvm. Laplace's demonstrations have passed into the 
ordinary text books. 

309. Laplace then speaks of researches of his own which 
had for their object to establish the ordinary laws of elastic fluids 
on hypotheses of a reasonable nature as to the mutual action of the 
molecules. The ten pages which are spent on this consist mainly 
of the substance of his mathematical processes divested of mathe- 
matical symbols; they are scarcely intelligible apart from the 
following two Chapters which contain the mathematical processes, 
and when these have been mastered they become superfluous, 

1 [I am unable to give any reason for Dr Todkunter’s introduction here of these 
paragraphs relating to clastic fluids. There is a long series of memoirs on this 
subject of an earlier date, to which he has not referred, and notices of which it did 
not seem to me advisable to introduce into the work. On the other hand I have 
followed here my almost invariable rule of printing all matter which Dr Todliunter 
inserted in his manuscript. En.] 

T. E. 
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Laplace himself well observes on page 186 of Yol. 18 of the 
Annales de Ckwiie . . .after some verbal statements : 

Les geometres saisiront miens ces rapports traduits en langage 
algebraique. 

310. The velocity of sound in air is an interesting subject 
which is specially noted by Laplace. He adverts, on his page 95, 
to the formula obtained by Newton, and says: 

Sa tkeorie, quoique imparfaite, est un monument de son genie. 

He gives his own famous correction which, as is well known, 
brings the theory into agreement with observation. This he first 
published, without demonstration, in the Annales de Chimie... 
Yol. 3, 1816, pages 238 — 241. There speaking of Newton’s 
formula he says : 

La mar.iere dont il y parvient est un des traits les plus i emarquables 
de son genie. 

Laplace corrects a mistake he had made on page 166 of tho 
same volume with respect to the velocity of sound in water, by 
which he obtained a result v , 3 times too large. 

311. Laplace finishes the Chapter with the following sen- 
tences relative to forces which are sensible only at imperceptible 
distances : 

Dans ma theorie de faction capillaire, j’ai ram cue h do scmblnbles 
forces les effets de la capillarite. Tous les plicnonienes torrestres 
dependent de ce genre de forces, connne les plfonomenes celostos dependent 
de la gravitation universelle. Leur consideration me parait devoir 
6tre maintenant le principal objet de la Philosophic math fimati quo. 
II me semble meme utile de l’introduire dans les demonstrations do la 
Mecanique, en abandonnant les considerations abstraites do lignea sans 
masse flexibles ou inflexibles, et de corps parfaitoment durs. Quolquos 
essais m’ont fait voir qu’en se rapprochant ainsi de la nature, on 
pouvait donner k ces demonstrations, autant de simplicity et beaucoup 
plus de clarte que par les methodes usitfies jusqu’ii cc jour. 

312. The second chapter is entitled : Svr l' attraction des 
Spheres, et sur la repulsion des fluides elastiques. It occupies pages 
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IQO — ]18. Laplace begins with quoting his own results for the 
attraction of a spherical shell on an external particle ; from this he 
derives an expression for the attraction of one sphere on another : 
this might usefully be introduced into the text-books. The same 
expression will hold for spheres which repel each other. Newton 
supposed that between two molecules of air a repulsive force is 
exerted which is inversely as the distance ; Laplace examines this 
hypothesis briefly, and shews that it affords no prospect of 
agreement with observation. He says, on his page 105 : 

...aussi ce grand geometre ne donne-t-il a cette loi de repulsion 
qu’une sphere d’activite d’une etendue insensible. Mais la maniere dont il 
explique ce defaut de coiitimiite esfc bien peu satisfaisante. 11 faut sans 
doute admettre entre les molecules de Pair une force repulsive qui ne 
soit sensible qu’a des distances imperceptibles : la clifficulte consiste a 
en cleduire les lois que presentent les fluides elastiques, C’est ce que 
Ton pent faire par les considerations suivantes. 

313. Laplace’s hypothesis is that in a gas we have molecules 
of two kinds, which may be called master and caloric ; matter 
attracts matter and caloric, but caloric repels caloric. Also for the 
permanent gases the attraction of the matter is insensible 
compared with the repulsion due to caloric. Starting from these 
principles Laplace obtains the ordinary facts with respect to gas 
enclosed in an envelope, namely that the pressure is constant 
throughout, and that the laws of Mariotte and Gay Lussac hold. 
The mathematical investigation is reasonably satisfactory ; it 
involves a certain quantity K which represents a definite integral 

I ^ ( s ) ds : this can not be effected because the function ^ is not 
Jo 

known. Approximations are freely used in the investigation. 

314. Much of the second chapter originally appeared in 
pages 328—343 of the Connaissance des Terns for 1824, published in 
1821 ; the following points of difference may be noted. A passage 
on pages 103 and 104 of the Mfcanique Celeste is new, beginning 
with Dans les se pt integrations,... and ending with ...Newton a 
demontrl Three short paragraphs from page 336 of the Con- 
naissance des Terns are omitted, beginning with II risulte... and 

11 9 
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ending with. . .developpee. Pages 111 — 113 of the Mecanique Celeste 
first appeared in the Connaissance des Terns for 182o published in 
1822, pages 219—223. Pages 114.. .118 of the Mecanique differ 
from the pages 339—343 of the Connaissance for 1824. 

In the catalogue of Scientific Papers published by the Royal 
Society under the head Laplace No. 51 there is a reference 
to the Journal de Physique xciv- 1822, pages 84—90 ; so I presume 
there is some abstract or account of what is contained in the 
chapter of the MEcantque Celeste. , which we are considering ; but I 
have not seen the volume referred to. 

315. There is also an article in the Annates de Chimie. ..Vol. 
18, 1821, which like that just cited bears the title: Sur V attraction 
des corps spheriques , e.t sur la repulsion des fluides elastiques . 
It occupies pages 181 — 190 of the volume. The same article 
occurs almost identically on pages 83 — 87 of the Bulletin . . . Societe 
Philomatique , 1821. This is substantially embodied in the chapter 
of the Mecanique Celeste which we are considering. On pages 
273—280 of the same volume of the Annales is another article by 
Laplace entitled: JEclaircissemens de la theorie des fluides elastiques; 
this is only partially reproduced in the MEcanique Celeste. Laplace 
alludes to his article in the Connaissance des Terns for 1824, and 
promises to return to the subject in the volume for 1825. 

Some criticisms by Mr lierapath on the Theory of Elastic 
Fluids contained in Laplace’s second Chapter will be found in the 
Philosophical Magazine Vol. 62, 1823, pages 61 — 66 and 136 — 139; 
but they are not connected with our subject, and so wc will not 
investigate them. 

316. The third chapter is entitled ; De la vitesse die Son et du 
mouvement des Fluides Elastiques. It occupies pages 119—144. 
Here Laplace supplies the mathematical investigation of a result 
respecting the velocity of sound which he had made known in 
1816 : see Art. 310. Laplace’s formula is now universally received, 
but it is demonstrated in a more simple manner in the usual 
works on the subject. Laplace compares his theoretical value of 
the velocity of sound in air with that given by recent observation, 
and finds that the difference is only about 3 metres in 340. This 
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comparison had already appeared in pages 266 — 268 of the 
Annales de Chimie, Vol. 20, 1822, and pages 371 and 372 of the 
Connaissance des Terns for 1825 published in 1822. 

317. Laplace having discussed the velocity of sound passes 
on to other subjects connected with elastic fluids under the 
following heads : Equations generates du mouvement des fluides 
elastiques; Du melange de plusieurs gctz ; Des atmospheres; De la 
vapeur aqaeuse ; Considerations sur la Theorie precddente des gaz . 

318. The third chapter, in substance, first appeared in the 
Connaissance des Terns for 1825, published in 1822 : see pages 
219 — 227, 302 — 323, 386 and 387; the following differences may 
be noted. In the Mecanique Celeste the passage on pages 135 and 
136 as to the velocity of sound in a mixture of gases is new; and 
so also is the section on pages 139 and 140 entitled: De la vapeur 
aqueuse. The passage on pages 386 and 387 of the Connaissance 
des Terns is not reproduced in the Mecanique Celeste; her*© Laplace 
alludes to the recent curious experiments by Cagniard Latour as 
to the compression of certain liquids ; this passage is also printed 
in the Annales de Chimie. ..Vol. 21, 1822, pages 22 and 23. An 
English translation of it is given on pages 430 and 431 of the 
Quarterly Journal of Science.. M ol. 14, 1823. 

In pages 161 — “172 of the Bulletin... Philomatique, 1821, is an 
article by Laplace entitled : Developpement de la Theorie des fluides 
dlastiques , et application de cette th&orie d la vitesse du son. This 
corresponds very closely with pages 219 — 227, 302 — 306 of the 
Connaissance des Terns for 1825. 

819. The pages of the Ifdcamque Celeste contain several 
errata which arc reproduced in the National edition. On page 111 
there is a formula in which we have in succession u, u, u”; here 
for u" we must read n: the National edition reads % u\ u\ which 
introduces another misprint. The formula is given correctly in 
the Connaissance for 1825, page 221, and also in the Bulletin... 
Philomatique, 1821. On page 133 we read : 

La chaleur sp&dfique du melange sous une pression, constante, ou 
sous un volume constant, est visiblement. ... 
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Here the words ‘ ou sous un volume constant 5 must be omitted. 
In the Con. des Terns for 1825 page 313 the words c sous une 
pressure constante, ou sous un volume constant’ do not occur; so 
that the passage is correct, though we have to ascertain from the 
context which specific heat is meant. Le Yerrier drew attention to 
the inaccuracy of the National edition in the Comples Rendus, 
VoL 29, 1879, page 22. A memoir by M. Pouillet entitled: 
Memoire sur la theorie des fluides elastiqiies et sur la chaleur latente 
des vapeurs is published in the Comptes Rendus , Yol. 20, pages 
915 — 927. It begins thus : 

Le xii 0 livre de ]a Mecanique delesie contient une theorie general© des 
fluides 61astiques qui repose uniquement sur les lois de ^attraction des 
spheres, et sur quelques propriety primitives attributes aux elements de 
la chaleur ; c’est a la fois Pun des derniers et des plus beaux travaux de 
Laplace. II eut la satisfaction de voir sa theorie confirmee d’une 
maniere remarquable, d’un cdtt par les experiences relatives h la vitesse 
du son, qu’il avait lui-nitme propostes dans ce but, et d’un autre c6te 
par quelques experiences de degagement de chaleur, executees toutefois 
comme elles pouvaient l’etre, dans des limites assez restreintes de tempera- 
ture et de pression. 

[320.] Fresnel. The important works upon Light, notably 
the memoirs on double refraction of this great physicist belong 
to this period (memoirs of 1821 to 1825). They can hardly 
however be treated as contributions to the theory of elasticity. 
So far as Fresnel treats of molecular motions, he understands by 
the elasticity of his medium a cause producing a force proportional 
to absolute and not relative molecular displacement; so far as 
he treats of vibrations his medium possesses properties which 
we cannot reconcile with those belonging to our theoretical 
elastic solid. 

Premierement Fresnel admet, sans demonstration sufiiwante, quo 
les elasticites mises en jeu dans la propagation des on des planes sont 
uniquement determinees par la direction des vibrations ot no depen- 
dent pas de la direction du plan des ondes (seo the second memoir 
on double refraction, CEuvres completes, Tome n. p. 532). Ensuiio, il 
regarde comme negligeable et absolument ineflicaco, en vertu dos 
proprietes de lather, la composante de l’6lasticit<§ normalo sur le plan 
des ondes, oubliant qu’apr&s avoir constitmS son milieu 61astique avec 
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des points materials disjoints et son mis k leurs actions reciproques, 
il n’avait plus le droit de recourir a des suppositions auxiliaires du 
genre de celles snr lesquelles on a coutume de fonder l’hydrostatique 
et l’hydrodynamique, sans avoir egard a la vraie constitution mole- 
culaire des fluides. II pouvait sembler singulier que le resultat 
definitif d s un raisonnement incomplet et inexact en deux points 
fut une des lois de la nature dont Texperience a le mieux confirme 
la verite. (Note by E. Yerdet to Fresnel’s first memoir on double 
refraction in the (Euvres completes, Tome u. p. 327.) 

Saint-Venant remarks with regard to Fresnel’s relation to 
the history of elasticity : 

Nous ne pensons pas pour cela qu’on doive attribuer l Fresnel, 
non plus qu'i Ampere, qui a presente a ce sujet quelques considerations 
elevees, l’invention de la theorie de 1’ elasticity qui, apr&s Navier, 
doit etre regardee comme appartenant a Cauchy. Historique Abrege ) 
p. cl. in the 3rd edition of Navier’s Resume des Lemons. 

On the contrary It seems to me that but for Cauchy’s 
magnificent molecular researches, it might have been possible 
for Fresnel to completely sacrifice the infant theory of elasticity 
to that flimsy superstition, the mechanical dogma, on which 
he has endeavoured to base- his great discoveries in light. 
Cauchy inspired Green 1 , and Green and his followers have done 
something, if not all, to reconcile Fresnel’s results with the 
now fully developed theory of elasticity, the growth of which his . 
dogma at one time seriously threatened to check. 

[321.] Savart. A long and most valuable series of me- 
moirs by this author is spread over the pages of the Annales de 
Chimie et de Physique from 1819 to 1840. They are principally 
experimental and belong more especially to that portion of 
elasticity which falls properly under the theory of sound. They 
have been largely influenced by Chladni’s acoustic experiments, 
but at the same time present the views of an original, if not very 
mathematical physicist. The importance they possess for our 
subject arises from the strong light they occasionally cast on the 
structure of elastic bodies. 

1 Not Green Cauchy, as Sir William Thomson seems to suggest. Lectures 
on Molecular Dynamics , p. 2. 
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[322.] Sur la communication des mouv emeus vibratoires entre 
les corps solides. This paper was read to the Academy of Sciences, 
Nov. 15, 1819, and published in the Annales de Ghionie , Tom. 14, 
pp. 113 — 172. Paris, 1820. The experiments to determine the 
nodal lines of rods subject to longitudinal vibrations are de- 
scribed in § 1 (p. 116). It would be interesting to compare the 
results with those given by the theory of the longitudinal 
vibrations of a rectangular plate with three free edges, but I 
am not aware that this problem has been mathematically con- 
sidered. 

[323.] Memoire sur les Vibrations des corps solides considerees 
en general. This was presented to the Academy of Sciences on 
April 22, 1822, and it is printed in the Annales, Tom. 25, pp. 
12—50; pp. 138—178; and pp. 225—269, 1824. The aim of 
the author in this paper is to consider the most general character 
of the vibrations which it is possible for solid bodies to perform. 
He begins by recognising three different kinds of vibratory 
motions: longitudinales , transversales et tournantes. It is not 
easy to see under which head he would have included vibrations 
involving contraction and expansion. Such vibrations might be 
conveniently termed pulsations; they are recognised as a fourth 
distinct class by Poisson : see Art. 428. 

Savart believes that all these motions are of the like kind : 

Les vibrations transversales d’une verge, par exemple, paraisscnt 
avoir 6te considerees comme un simple monvement de flexion du corps 
entier, et non comme un monvement moleculaire d’oil resultcrait le 
monvement de flexion ; il en est de mcane des vibrations tournantes : 
les vibrations longitudinales sont les seules pour lesquolles on a admis 
que les mouvemens generaux sont le resultat de mouvctnons plus petits 
imprimes anx particules memes; et il faut avouer qu’on no pouvait 
gu&re se faire une autre idee de cette espbce de vibrations. Mon but, 
dans ce memoire, est de montrer qu’il n’ exist e qiflmic sonic ospbco do 
mouvement cle vibration, et que selon que sa direction est pamlliflo 
perpendiculaire, ou oblique aux aretes ou aux faces dbm corps, d’uno verge, 
par exemple, il en r<5sulte des vibrations longitudinales transversales ou 
obliques. 

As I understand Savart here, both his longitudinal and 
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transverse vibrations are in the face of the wave, and so un- 
accompanied by dilatation or contraction. His paper would seem to 
hint that some vibrations had previously not been attributed 
to molecular motion. If he only means by une seule espece de 
mouvement a mere motion of molecules, his statement is correct, 
but he seems to have some idea that the characteristics of that 
motion are the same in all cases. 

[324.] In his experiments vibrations of various kinds were 
induced in the solid body by means of an oscillating cord or string 
attached to it * by changing the plane of oscillation of the cord, 
different vibrations were produced in the body. 

I confess that I am unable to understand how by means of 
a string oscillating in a plane it would be possible to give every 
variety of vibration to a solid body, nor does Savart really appear 
to have done so in his experiments. The kinds of vibration 
classified by him have distinct analytical characteristics and I 
should judge distinct physical characteristics also, especially in the 
case of fibrous bodies like wooden bars used in these experiments. 

[325.] In the first section of the memoir the author treats of 
the communication of vibrations by means of a cord united to one 
or more solid bodies. This discussion involves, the author holds, 
the chief end of the memoir, namely to shew that : 

II n’existe qiCune seule espece de mouvement vibratoire qui s’accom- 
pagne de circonstances particulieres selon le sens dans lequel il a lieu 
relativement d la forme du corps vibrant. 

In the second and last section of the memoir Savart treats of 
various phenomena which present themselves in bodies, when the 
motion takes place in the sense of their length, breadth, height, 
or in any direction more or less oblique to these. 

[326.] The first section contains a most interesting and 
valuable experimental investigation of the tangential and normal 
vibrations of circular and rectangular plates. The apparatus and 
method of experiment are extremely suggestive, but in several 
places I cannot feel satisfied with the author’s deductions. His 
view that tangential and normal vibrations are the same, would I 
think involve the absolute elastic isotropy of all bodies, but 
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further than this it does not seem to me to recognise the distinction 
between a vibration which produces dilatation and one only in- 
volving shear. If we take as Savart does a plate with free edges, 
it is quite conceivable that the normal vibrations may be of the 
same character as the tangential vibration in any direction in its 
face. This involves only the complete isotropy of the material 
of the plate, or the capacity of the particles of the plate for 
vibrating in any direction in parallel lines, but that this complete 
isotropy can exist in a substance like wood seems to me highly 
improbable. Still more obvious is it, that, if the plate had 
not free edges, there would be something quite different in the 
tangential vibrations of such a plate from the normal vibrations of 
a plate with free edges. I have equally strong objections to the 
theory that if a string be fastened to one end of a rectangular 
beam clamped at the other, then the vibrations of the particles of 
the beam will be parallel to the plane of oscillation of the string ; 
this seems to me at the very least to assume that the beam has a 
uniform elastic character in the plane perpendicular to its axis. 
Even for a beam whose sides are parallel to the fibres this can 
hardly be true; there must be a distinction in the elastic character 
between directions parallel and perpendicular to the ligneous 
strata. Unsatisfactory also seems the discussion of the torsional 
vibrations on pp. 174 — 177. The first section concludes with 
the following paragraph, which I leave to the judgment of tbo 
reader : 

Puisque les vibrations appelees tournantes ne sont qu’une espGco do 
vibrations normales, il resulte de toutes les reclicrclies qui precedent, 
que les vibrations normales, ainsi que cellos qui sont obliques ou qxii 
sont- tangentielles, soit dans le sens de la longeur, soft dans lo sens do la 
largeur, ne different entre elles que par les mouvemens de transport ou 
de flexion qui sont produits par les petites oscillations moleoulaires. II 
faudrait done x^echercher quelle est la nature do ccs mouvemens secou- 
daires dans les differentes espGces de corps, selon que les molecules 
oscillent dans une direction ou dans une autro. II est clair quo puisque 
ces diverses especes de mouvemens genGraux sont produits par une 
raeme cause, elles doivent avoir un lieu entre elles, et qu ? on no doit pas 
les isoler en eliercliant k on dGcouvrir la nature ; e’est pourquoi jo los 
considGrerai toutes en mGme temps dans la section suivante. (p, 177.) 
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[327.] The second section is occupied with the experimental 
discovery of the nodal surfaces for vibrations of various kinds in 
prisms of circular and rectangular section. This again appears to 
me extremely suggestive. The section concludes with the state- 
ment of seven general results. They are briefly the following : 

(i) . When a body gives a sound, there is always a molecular 
movement, which is accompanied by pai'ticular phenomena ac- 
cording to the direction in which it takes place relative to the 
faces of the body. This is indisputable. 

(ii) . That in all cases of vibration the molecules move in 
straight lines, en ligne droite , as ‘ has been admitted in the case of 
longitudinal vibration.' This seems to me less obvious. 

(iii) . That vibrations tournantes are only a particular case of 
normal vibration. I do not feel convinced by Savart’s remarks on 
this point. 

(iv) . When a body is in vibration there are always faces or 
sides upon which the nodal lines do not correspond. 

(v) . Dans les cylindres rigides pleins ou creux, dans les cordes qui 
executent des vibrations longitudinales, il existe une suite de points 
immobiles dont l’ensemble constitue une ligne de repos continue, qui 
tourne en rampant autour du corps. 

(vi) . The laws of normal vibrations have been verified by ex- 
periment, when the depth of the body examined is much greater 
than its breadth. 

(vii) . Dans un systfeme de corps disposes d’une manilre quelconque, 
toutes les molecules se men vent suivant des droites parall&les entre elles 
et it la droite suivant laquelle on prom^ne 1’archet (i.e. direction of 
excitation); ce qui conduit a considerer un tel systeme comme ne 
formant qu’un seul corps, puisque les molecules s’y meuvent de la m§me 
manikre : toutefois il est k remarquer que cela n’est vrai qu’autant que 
les parties du sysfc&me sont unies bien intimement entre elles. 

For the reasons given above I am disinclined to accept this. 

[328.] The mathematical reader of this as well as other of 
Savart’s papers will be struck with the amount of theoretical 
investigation still wanting in the theory of sound. Particularly I 
may note the need for a full investigation of every kind of 
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vibration of a rectangular plate or beam of non-homogeneous 
elastic structure. This of course can only be investigated from 
the general equations of elasticity. 

[329.] Note sur les Modes de division des corps en vibration. 
Annales , Tom. 36, pp. 384—393, 1826. There is an abridged 
translation of this paper in the Edinburgh Journal of Science , 
VoL yi. pp. 204—209, 1827. 

This note, like the last memoir, is concerned with the modes 
of vibration possible to a solid body. The author shews that there 
are an infinite number of nodal systems possible to a body, 
corresponding either to free or forced vibrations. The memoir is 
illustrated by series of gradually changing systems of nodal lines 
for square and circular membranes, for square plates and for flat 
rods. We may quote the first and last paragraphs as containing 
the general conclusions which Savart draws from his experiments. 

Les diverses recherches qu’on a faites jusqu’ici sur les modes de 
division des corps qui resonnent, conduisent toutes k ce resultat, que 
ckaque corps d’une forme donnee est susceptible de se diviser en parties 
vibrantes dont le nombre va tonjours croissant suivant une cortaino loi ; 
de sorte que chaque corps lie peut produire qu’une serie determinee de 
sons qui deviennent d’autant plus aigus que le nombre mo me des parties 
vibrantes est plus considerable. D’un autre cote, e’est un fait quo j’ai 
etabli par une foule d 'experiences, que quand deux on plusieurs corps 
sont en contact, et qu’ils sont e brailles l J uu par l’a litre, ils s’arrangent 
touj ours pour executer le meme nombre de vibrations; d’ofi il soluble 
qu’on doive tirer cette consequence, qu’il n’est pas vrai quo 3 os corps no 
soient susceptibles que d’une certaine serie determinee de modes do 
division, entre lesquels il n’y a pas cl’intermediaire, ct qu’an, contrairo 
ils en peuvent produire qui se transform ent graduellement les uns dans 
les autres : ce qui fait qu’ils sont aptes k executer des noinbros quel- 
conques de vibrations. J’ai pour but dans cette Note, do fairo voir quo 
cette derniere assertion est la scale qui soit conform© k la verite. 

Les divers resultafas que contient cette note 6tant reunis, on pout on 
deduire cette consequence generate, que les modes do mouvoment des 
corps qui rdsonnent sont beaucoup plus varies qu’on ne l’a cm jusqu’ici ; 
ct qu’on ne doit admettre l’existence des series determines do sons pour 
chaque corps cl’uno forme donnde qu’avcc cetto restriction important©, 
que le caract&re propre des inodes de subdivision doit domeurer lo mdino. 
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[330.] Savart in this paper is really stating from experimental 
considerations results which are easily deduced now-a-days from 
the general theory of small oscillations. He does not in this note 
however appear to distinguish clearly between the free and forced 
oscillations of his vibrating body. 

[331.] Memoire sar un mouvement de rotation dont le systhne 
des parties vibrantes de certains corps devient le siege. This 
memoir was read before the Academy of Sciences, July 30, 1827. 
It is printed pp. 257 — 264 of Vol. 36 of the Annales , 1827. It 
belongs properly to the Theory of Sound, and is concerned with 
cases of the rotation of a system of nodal lines which has been 
set up in a plate. The paper is, as one would expect from the 
author, of considerable interest. 

[332.] Reckerches sur la structure des metaux . Annales , pp. 
61—75, Tom. 41, 1829. 

This contains an analysis of the structure of metals by means 
of the nodal systems produced by the vibrations of circular 
metallic plates. The author has much developed the method 
in a memoir of 1830 to be referred to later. Although metals are 
supposed among the most homogeneous of bodies, they act with 
regard to sound vibrations as if they belonged to fibrous or 
regularly crystallised substances. Savart deduces this result from 
the facts that the nodal system composed of two crossed lines at 
right angles cannot be made to take up any position in a cir- 
cular metallic plate, and that laminae cut in different directions 
from a block of metal do not present the same acoustic properties 1 . 
Thus again there is a great difference between metal plates which 
have been cast and those which have been cut from a block of metal. 

Ces faits et beaucoup d’autres du meme genre que je pourrais 
rap porter montrent nettement que les metaux ne posskdent pas une 
structure homog&ne, niais qu’ils ne sont pas non plus cristallises re- 
gulibrement. II lie reste done qu’une supposition k faire, e’est qu’ils 
possbdent une structure semi-r6guli&re, comme si, au moment de la 

1 Sir William Thomson seems to have rediscovered this peculiarity, but attributes 
the uni quo position of the quadrantal nodal lines to the plates used by him being 
only approximately circular and symmetrical. Lectures on Molecular Dynamics, 
pp. 62 — 64. 
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solidification, il se formait dans leur interieur plusieurs cristanx distincts, 
d’un volume assez considerable, mais dont les faces homologues ne 
seraient pas tournees vers les mimes points de respace. Dans cette 
idee, les ruetaux seraient comme certains cristaux groupes, dont chacun, 
consider^ en particular, offre une structure reguliere, tandis que la 
masse entiere parait tout-a-fait confuse. 

This seems to some extent confirmed by the consideration of 
bright lines in the spectrum of a simple metal. 

[333.] Memoire sur la reaction de torsio?i des lames et des 
verges rigides. Annales pp. 373 — 397, Tom. 41, 1829. 

This is an endeavour to extend experimentally the results 
which Coulomb had obtained for the torsion of a wire ; Poisson 
had obtained theoretically like results for cylindrical rods in his 
Memoire sur Tequilibre et le mouvement des corps elastiques , and 
Cauchy had extended his laws to rods of rectangular section : see 
our Chap. Y. 

Savart proposes to verify the results of Poisson and Cauchy. 
He refers in a footnote to Duleau’s experiments (Art. 229), but 
holds them not to have been sufficiently general or conclusive. 

[334.] After a general description of his apparatus in the 
first section, the writer proceeds to detail his experiments on rods 
of circular, square, rectangular and triangular section. On pp. 
393 and 394, Savart states three experimental laws of torsion : 

(i) . Quelque soit le contour de la section transvcrsale des verges 
les arcs de torsion sont directement proportionnels an moment do la 
force et a la longeur. 

(ii) , Lorsque les sections des verges sont semblables entro dies... 
les arcs de torsion sont en raison inverse de la quatriemc puissance des 
dimensions lineaires de la section. 

(iii) . Lorsque les sections sont des rectangles et que les verges 
poss&dent une elasticity uniforme dans tous les sens, les arcs do torsion 
sont en raison inverse du produit des cubes des dimensions transversals, 
divise par la somme de leurs carres ; d’oti il suit quo, si la largeur psfc 
trfcs-grande relativement a Pepuisseur, les arcs de torsion scront sensible- 
ment en raison inverse de la largeur et du cube de Fdpaisseur, lois qui 
sont encore vraies dans le cas oil Felasticite n’est pas 3a memo dans 
toutes les directions. 
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These laws, Savart holds, are completely in accord with the 
theory of Poisson and Cauchy : — 

On peut m£me aj outer que le calcul ne s’est jamais mieux aceorde 
avec l’experience qu’il ne le fait en cette circonstance. (See however 
Art. 398.) 

The memoir concludes with a few experiments and remarks on 
the relation of heat to the torsional resistance of bodies. 

[335.] Recherches sur VelasticiU des corps qui cristallisent 
rdgulierement Memoires de VAcademie de France , Tom. ix., Paris, 
1830. An abridgment of this paper appeared earlier in the 
Annales de Chwiie, Tom. 40, Paris, 1829, and a translation 
in Taylors Scientific Memoirs, Yol. 1, 1837, pp. 139 — 152 and 
pp. 255 — 268. See also the Edinburgh Journal of Science , L, 
1829, pp. 206—247. 

[336.] The author commences his memoir by remarking that 
precise notions of the inner structure of bodies have hitherto been 
obtained by two methods, (i) by the cleavage for substances which 
crystallise regularly whether transparent or opaque, (ii) for 
transparent bodies only, by the modifications they produce in 
the propagation of light. Although many new conceptions have 
been obtained by these methods yet the author considers that that 
part of physics which treats of the arrangement of the particles 
of bodies, and of the properties which result from them, such as 
elasticity, hardness, fragility, malleability, etc., is still in its infancy. 

Les travaux de Chladni sur les modes de vibrations des lames de 
verre ou de m6tal, et les recherches que j’ai publiees sur le meme sujet 
surtout celles qui se rapportent aux modes de division des disques de 
substance fibreuse, comme le bois, permettaient de soupgonner qu’on 
parviendrait, par ce moyen, & acquerir des notions nouvelles sur la 
distribution de f elasticity dans les corps solides ; mais on ne voyait pas 
nettement par quel procdde Ton pourrait arriver k ce resultat, quoique 
la marckc qu’il fallait suivre fut d’une grande simplicity. 

Toutefois, si ce mode d’experience, dont nous allons donner la 
description, est simple en lui-m6me, il ne laisse pas cependant de 
s’environner d’une foulo de difficult^ de detail qui ne pourront 6tre levees 
qu’apriis do nombreuses tentatives, et qui, je respire, servironfc d’excuse k 
Timpetfoction de ces recherches, que je ne donne d’ailleurs que comme 
les premiers rudiments d’un travail plus etendu. 
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[337.] It will thus be seen that Savart proposes to investigate 
the elasticity of crystals, by considering the Chladni figures, 
which arise from the vibrations of laminae cut from them in 
various directions of section. His method, which seems to me 
of very considerable value, is explained in the first section of the 
memoir and is based upon the following train of argument. If a 
circular plate of uniform thickness and elasticity uniform in all 
directions be set vibrating, a certain system of circular and 
diametral nodal lines will be produced. This nodal system owing 
to the symmetry in form and structure of the plate will be quite 
independent of the place of excitation, so long as it remains at the 
same distance from the centre. The same nodal system is capable 
of taking up successive positions all round tlie plate. If now the 
plate, still remaining circular and of equal thickness, have not the 
same degree of elasticity in different directions, it will become 
impossible to shift the same nodal system into a continuous series 
of positions round the plate. It is found that there are two 
positions and tw T o only in which the same mode of excitement 
relative to the centre produces like nodal systems. Intermediate 
nodal systems vary more or less from these like systems. This 
immoveability of nodal figures and the double position they can 
assume are distinctive characters of circular plates, all the diameters 
of which do not possess a uniform elasticity 1 , 

[338.] We have thus a method of analysing the character of 
the structure of a body. Savart remarks that ho has not found 
any body in which the same nodal figure can take up all positions, 
and this seems to him to indicate that there are very few bodies 
which possess the same properties in all directions. 

The author proposes to commence by analysing a simple body, 
and having ascertained tlie laws connecting the nodal lines with 
the axes of elasticity in such a case to proceed to the more 
complicated phenomena presented by regular crystals. 

[339.] In tlie second section of his memoir lie analyses wood by 
means of the nodal lines presented by plates cut in different 
directions. In the case of wood, if we take a small block near 
the surface of a tree, the ligneous layers may be considered 

' l As to the correctness of this deduction see however the footnote, p, 170. 
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sensibly plane, hence there are three rectangular directions of 
varying elasticity, i.e. in the direction of the fibres, in the direction 
of the ligneous layer and perpendicular to the fibres, and lastly in 
the direction perpendicular to the fibres and to the ligneous layer. 
Five series of circular plates are then cut from wood in various 
directions of section, and the resulting vibrations and nodal lines 
described and figured at considerable length. 

[340.] Savart draws the following conclusions with regard to 
bodies having three rectangular axes of elasticity (p. 427) : 

(i) . Lorsque l’un des axes d’ elasticity se trouve dans le plan de 
la lame, Tune des figures nodales se compose toujours de deux lignes 
droites qui se coupent a angle droit, et dont Tune se place constamment 
sur la direction meme de cet axe ; bautre figure est alors formee par 
deux courbes qui ressemblent aux branches d’une hyperbole. 

(ii) . Lorsque la lame ne contient aucun des axes dans son plan, les 
deux figures nodales sont constamment des courbes hyperboliques ; 
jamais il n’entre de lignes droites dans leur composition. 

(iii) . Les nombres des vibrations qui accompagnent chaque mode 
de division sont, en general, d’autant plus sieves que binclinaison de la 
lame sur l’axe de plus grande elasticity devient moindre. 

(iv) . La lame qui donne le son le plus aigu, ou qui est susceptible de 
produire le plus grand nombre de vibrations, est celle qui contient dans 
son plan baxe de plus grande elasticity et celui de moyenne 61asticite. 

(v) . La lame qui est perpendiculaire k l’axe de plus grande elasticite 
est celle qui fait entendre le son le plus grave, ou qui est susceptible de 
produire le plus petit nombre de vibrations. 

(vi) . Quand bun des axes est dans le plan de la lame, et que 
belasticite dans le sens perpendiculaire & cet axe est egale k celle 
qu’il possMe lui-m^me, les deux systkmes nodaux sont semblables ; 
ils se composent chacun de deux lignes droites qui se coupent 
rectangulairement, et ils se placent k 45° l’un de bautre. II n’y a, dans 
un corps qui posskde trois axes inegaux d’elasticite, que deux plans 
qui jouissent de cette propriety. 

(vii) . Le premier axe des courbes nodales se placent toujours suivant 
la direction de la moindre rysistance & la flexion, il suit de 1& que, 
quand dans une syrie de lames cet axe se place dans la direction occup6e 
d’abord par le second, c’est que, suivant cette dernikre direction, 
l’ylasticity est devenue relativement moindre que dans bautre. 

T. E. 
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(viii). Dans un corps qui posskde trois axes inegaux d’ elasticity il y a 
quatre plans ponr lesqnels Felasticite est distribute de telle manitre que 
les deux sons des lames paralleles a ces plans deviennent egaux, et que 
les deux modes de division se transforment graduellement Tun dans 
F autre, en tournant autour de deux points fixes que pour cette raison 
j’ai appeles centres nodaux. 

(ix) . Les nombres des vibrations ne sont lits qu’indirectement avec 
les modes de division, puisque deux figures nodales semblables 
s’accompagnent de sons trts-differents ; tandis que, d’un autre c6te, les 
mtmes sons sont produits k l’occasion de figures tres-differentes. 

(x) . Enfin une consequence plus general© qu’on peut tirer des 
difftrents faits que nous venons d’examiner, c’est que quand une 
lame circulaire ne jouit pas des mtmes proprietes dans toutes les 
directions, ou en d’autres termes, quand les parties qui la constituent ne 
sont pas arrangees symetriquement autour de son centre, les modes 
de division dont elle est susceptible affeetent des positions determintes 
par la structure meme du corps ; et que cliaque mode de division 
considere en particulier, peut toujours, en subissant toutefois des 
alterations plus ou moins considerables, s’etablir dans deux positions 
egalement determinees, de sorte qu’on peut dire que, dans les James 
circulaires heterog&nes, tous les modes d e division sont doubles. 

[341.] In tbe third section of the memoir the author, starting 
from these data, attempts an analysis of rock crystal. We premise 
that the rock-crystal is a hexahedral prism terminated by pyramids 
with six faces ; also that its primitive form is a rhombohedron such 
as would be obtained were the crystal susceptible of cleavage 
parallel to three non-adjacent pyramidal faces. 

[342.] Savart’s results again seem of sufficient interest to bo 
cited at length. His resume is given on p. 445 : 

(i) . Elasticity de toutes les diam6trales d’un plan quolconquo 
perpendiculaire k l’axe d’un prisme de cristal de rocho, pout 6tro 
considSrSe comme etant sensiblement la m6me. 

(ii) . Tous les plans paralleles k l’axe sont loin de poss^der lo m6mo 
6tat elastique ; mais si Ton prend trois quelconques de cos plans, on 
s’astreignant seulement k cette condition, que les angles qu’ils ferment 
entre eux soient ygaux, alors leur etat 6lastique est le memo. 
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(in). Les transformations des lignes nodales d’une serie de lames 
taillees antour de 1’ime des aretes de la base du prisme sont tout-a-fait 
analogues a celles qu’on observe dans une serie de lames taillees autour 
de Taxe intermediate dans les corps qui possedent trois axes inegaux et 
rectangulaires d’ elasticity. 

(iv) . Les transformations d’une s6rie de lames perpendiculaires 
a Tun quelconque des trois plans qui passent par deux aretes opposees 
de ThexaSdre sont, en general, analogues a celles d’une serie de lames 
taillees autour d’une ligne qui partage en deux parties egales Tangle 
plan compris entre deux des trois axes d’elasticite dans les corps oil ces 
axes sont inegaux efc rectangulaires. 

(v) . Au moyen des figures acoustiques d’une lame taillee dans 
un prisme de cristal de roche, k peu pr£s parallelement & l’axe, et 
non parallblement a deux faces de Thexakdre, on peut toujours 
distinguer quelles sont celles des faces de la pyramide qui sont 
susceptibles de clivage. L’on peut encore arriver au m£me resultat 
par la disposition des modes de division d’une lame prise a peu pres 
parallelement a Tune des faces de la pyramide. 

(vi) . Quelle que soit la direction des lames, l’axe optique ou sa 
projection sur leur plan y occupe toujours une position qui est liee 
intime ment avec Tarrangement des lignes acoustiques : ainsi, par 
exemple, dans toutes les lames taillees autour de Tune des aretes de 
]a base du prisme, l’axe optique ou sa projection correspond constam- 
ment k Tune des deux droites qui composent le system e nodal forme de 
deux lignes qui se coupent rectangulairement. 

[343.] Comparing these results with those derived from bodies 
having three rectangular axes of elasticity, Savart concludes that 
the rock-crystal has three axes of elasticity hut that they are not 
rectangular. He deduces that the axis of greatest elasticity (that 
of greatest resistance to flexure) and that of intermediate elasticity 
are perpendicular to each other and lie in the lozenge face of the 
primitive rhombohedron, the smaller diagonal of the face being 
the direction of the former axis ; the axes of least and intermediate 
elasticity are also perpendicular to each other and lie in the 
diagonal plane through the shorter diagonal of the lozenge face 
of the rhombohedron. Thus the angle between the axis of least 
and greatest elasticity is equal to that between the face and 
the diagonal plane of the rhombohedron, or to 57° 40' 13". (p. 448.) 
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[344.] This analysis of rock-crystal is followed by a brief 
discussion of carbonate of lime. The memoir concludes as follows : 

Les recherches qui precedent sent loin, sans doute, de pouvoir 
§tre eonsider^es comme un travail complet sur l’etat elastique du. cristal 
de roche et de la chaux carbonatee ; neanmoins nous esperons qu’elles 
suffiront pour montrer que le mode d’experience dont nous avons fait 
usage pourra devenir, par la suite, un moyen puissant pour 6tudier 
la structure des corps solides cristallises regulierement ou meme 
confusement. O’est ainsi, par exemple, que les relations qui existent 
entre les modes de division et la forme primitive des cristaux per- 
mettent de presumer qu 3 on pourra, par les vibrations sonores, de- 
terminer la forme primitive de certaines substances qui ne se pretent 
nullement a tine simple division mecanique. II est egalement naturel 
de penser que les notions moins imparfaites que celles qiPon possede sur 
l’etat elastique et de cohesion des cristaux, pourront jeter du jour 
sur beaucoup de particularity de la cristallisation ; par exemple, il 
ne serait pas impossible que les degres de l’elasticite d’une substance 
determine© ne fussent pas exactement les m6mes, pour une m<kne 
direction rapport ee a la forme primitive, lorsque d'ailleurs la forme 
secondaire est differente; et, s 5 il en etait ainsi, comme quelques faits 
m’induisent a le soupgoiiner, la determination de Petat elastique des 
cristaux conduirait a Pexpiication des phenom&nes les plus compliques 
de la structure de ces corps. Eufin, il semble que la comparaison des 
resultats fournis d’une part, par le moyen de la lumidre, touchant 
la constitution des corps, et de Pautre, par le moyen des vibrations 
sonores, doit necessairement concourir aux progr&s de la science dc la 
lumikre elle-m§me, ainsi qu’& ceux de Pacoustique. 

[345.] I have reproduced so much of this admirable paper 
because its methods seem to me extremely suggestive. Their 
fuller development should lead to increased knowledge of the part 
the ether plays in the transmission of light through crystals, 
whose elastic character had once been analysed hy Suvart’s 
method. There ought not to be much difficulty in deducing 
Savart’s results theoretically, yet so far as I am aware the theory 
of the vibratory motion of a plate of unequal elasticity has not yet 
been discussed. 

[34G.] We may here mention two somewhat later memoirs 
by Savart the date of which is somewhat later than that of our 
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present chapter, but which are included here as belonging to the 
same mode of investigation. 

[347.] Recherches sur les vibrations longitudinales , pp. 337 — 
402 of the Annales de Chimie, Tom. 65, Paris, 1837. 

This memoir is concerned with the nodal surfaces of rods 
or bars which vibrate longitudinally. These rods or bars differ 
from those usually considered in the theory of sound, in that their 
section is of finite dimensions as compared with their length. 

[348.] Savart remarks the following peculiarity of the nodal 
lines : 

Si les verges sont earrees on bien cylindriques, il ponrra arriver que 
les lignes de repos soient disposees en helice, tournant tantdt de droite a 
gauche, tantdt de gauche k droite d J un bout k F autre des verges, ou bien 
tournant dans un sens pour Pune des moities de la longueur, et en sens 
contraire pour Fautre moitie. 

Cette disposition alterne des lignes nodales n’existe pas seulement 
dans les corps qui sont alonges et qui vibrent dans le sens de leur 
plus grande dimension : on Fobserve aussi dans les corps dont les trois 
dimensions sont entre elles dans un rapport quelconque, mais seulement 
pour celle de ces dimensions qui est parall&le k la direction du mouve- 
nient. Elle existe egalement dans les bandes et les cordes tendues ; dans 
les verges fixees par une ou par deux extremity, dans les verges 
ebranlees en travers comme dans celles qui le sont longitudinalement. 

[349.] The production of these nodal lines is susceptible of two 
interpretations, either they are an inherent peculiarity of the 
longitudinal vibrations of solid bodies, or they belong generally to 
that kind of vibration which is produced by longitudinal motion. 
Savart in the first part of his memoir endeavours to establish 
the latter proposition, namely, he wishes to show that these nodal 
lines are the result of a normal movement of a particular character 
which is the product of the alternate contractions and dilatations 
which accompany longitudinal motion. 

In the second part of the memoir this normal movement, 
established in the first, is considered for rigid bars of different 
forms and for bands and cords stretched by weights. The third 
part of the memoir is chiefly busied with the relation of tempera- 
ture, tension, etc. upon the disposition of the nodal lines, 
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[350.] Savart distinguishes (pp. 347 — 353) between trans- 
verse vibrations which are the result of flexure and the normal 
vibrations which accompany longitudinal vibrations; these latter 
being the outcome of alternate contractions and expansions. He 
considex's that the coexistence of the normal vibrations and of those 
of contraction and dilatation in a rod vibrating longitudinally 
must give rise to two sounds and only their isochronism hinders us 
from distinguishing one from the other. 

[351.] In his third section Savart compares the extension 
produced by a weight and that produced by a longitudinal 
vibration in a bar, and comes to the following conclusion : 

La comparaison des alongemens des verges, par les vibrations 
longituclinales et par des poids, montre qu’un leger ebranlement 
moleculaire peut donner lieu a un developpement de force qui parait 
enorme en egard a la cause qui le produit, et qui est d'autant plus 
extraordinaire qu’il semble proportionnel a laire de la section 
des verges, (p. 402.) 

This memoir, like all Savart’s work, is very suggestive for the 
extension in various directions of the mathematical theory of 
elasticity, especially that branch of it which falls under the Theory 
of Sound. The author seems to me however to have deserted the 
standpoint taken up by him in the memoir of 1822, seo Articles 
323—327. 

[352.] Eastrait d’un Me'moire sur les modes de division des 
plaques vibr antes. Annales, Tom. 73, pp. 225—273. 1840. There 
is a footnote to this title as follows : 

Tout ce qui a rapport, dans ce travail, aux modes de division 
des plaques carrees et des plaques circulaires a ete donnd au cours 
d’aeoustique que j’ai fait au College de France en 1838 ot 1839. 
Tin extrait de ce travail a ete insere, avec planches, dans le journal 
intitule VInstitut oil il a ete rendu compte clu cours que j’ai fait 
en 1839. 

Savart commences with an eulogy of Chladni as the discoverer 
of the nodal figures, but remarks that that distinguished physicist 
has almost entirely confined himself to rectangular or circular 
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plates. In the present memoir Savart proposes to consider plates 
whose boundaries are squares, triangles, pentagons, hexagons, 
heptagons, octagons, dodecagons, circles, ellipses, rectangles and 
lozenges. 

The nodal lines were obtained by scattering a colouring powder 
on the plate and then, when the system had been formed, pressing 
a sheet of paper slightly damped with gum-water on the top. 
Over 1800 figures were obtained in this fashion. 

The memoir is accompanied by numerous figures, and is 
remarkable for its freshness and ingenuity. In conclusion we 
must again point out the wide field for mathematical inves- 
tigation which the verification of Savart’ s experimental results 
opens out. 

[353.] The researches of Chladni and Savart on the nodal 
figures of vibrating plates were taken up in Germany by 
F. Strehlke, who contributed several papers to Poggendorff’s 
Annalen on the subject. We notice them here only briefly, as 
they belong rather to the history of acoustics. 

[354.] Beobachtungen liber die Klangfiguren auf ebenen nach 
alien Dimensionen schwingenden homogenen Scheiben. Annalen der 
Physilc , Bd. 4, pp. 205 — 318. Leipzig, 1825. 

Strehlke states two conclusions as the outcome of his experi- 
mental investigations : 

(i) Die Klangfiguren, oder die bei schwingenden Scheiben in 
Buhe bleibenden Stellen der Oberfiache sind nicht gerade, sondern 
stets krumme Linien, aber Linien im Sinne der G-eomebrie, keine Flachen. 

(ii) Diese Linien durchschneiden sich nicht. 

[355.] These conclusions do not appear to be sufficiently 
proved, and Chladni at once objected to them. To Chladni’s 
objections Strehlke replied in a memoir entitled : 

Ueber Klangfiguren auf Quadratscheiben. Annalen der Physik , 
Bd. 18, pp. 198 — 225, 1830. In this memoir he makes more 
accurate measurements of the position of the nodal lines and tries 
to represent them by means of conic sections. That their forms 
are not those of the conic sections is now known, and his results 
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are not satisfactory; still less do they conclusively prove that 
nodal lines never cut each other. 

Other later papers by Strehlke maybe conveniently referred to 
here. 


[856.] Ueber die Lage dev Schwingungshnoten auf elastischen 
geraden Staten , welche transversal schwingen ) wenn beide Enden frei 
sind. Annalen der Physih , Bd. 27, pp. 505 — 542. Leipzig, 1833. 

This paper is an extension of the results of Daniel Bernoulli 
and Giordano Riccati (see Arts. 50 and 121). The latter had 
determined the position of the nodes for the first modes of 
vibration, the present memoir proposes to give formulae for the 
distance of the nodes from the nearest end of the rod, whatever 
their number may be. 

The equation for the distance s of the nodes from one end of a 
rod free at both ends, is 


0 = 


/ c cos <x + e s/c (± 1 - sin a) (4 1 - cos a) sin (• s/c ) 


cos a — sin a ±1 


+ - 


sma 


-4-cos ($/c), 


where c is a constant depending on the length, material and 
elasticity of the rod, and a is a root of the equation 

cos a = 2/(e a 4- e~ a ). 

It is next shewn that s is approximately a root of the equation 
e -sjc _ gin (s/c) 4- cos (s/c) = 0. 

Strehlke then calculates the roots of this equation approxi- 
mately. The values calculated for the position of the nodes are 
afterwards compared with experimental results, and found in close 
accordance. 


[357.] A Nachtrag in Bd. xxviil, p. 512 of the Annalen , 1833, 
makes a few numerical corrections. It also contains a table of the 
values of 5 for the first twelve modes of vibration. 


[358.] Ueber Biot 3 s Behauptung , Galildi sey der erste Entdecker 
der Klangfiguren, Annalen der Physih , Bd. 43, pp. 521 — 527. 
Leipzig, 1838. 

Biot had asserted in his Experimental Physics (Part I., p. 388), 
that Galilei was the discoverer of the method of investigating the 
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nodal lines of -vibrating bodies by means of sand. He refers only 
to Galilei’s Dialogi. Strehlke, examining passages in that work 
which may possibly refer to the subject, dismisses his claim entirely, 
and thereby reinstates Chladni as the real discoverer. 

[359.] U eber die Schwingungen homogener elastischer Scheibeii. 

Annalen der Physik, Bd. XCV., pp. 577 — 602. Leipzig, 1855. 

This memoir commences with a reference to a paper of 
Lissajous (to which we shall refer later) confirming Strehlke’s 
results of 1833, and extending them to other cases of the vibratory 
motion of a rod. The substance however of the memoir is a com- 
parison of the theoretical results of Kirchhoff for the nodal lines of 
a vibrating circular plate, with experimental measurements; a like 
comparison is also made for a square plate. References are given 
to several papers on the same subject, some of which we shall 
consider in their places, others would carry us too far into the 
theory of sound : see Articles 512 — 520. 

[360]. We may mention finally a short note by Strehlke on 
pp. 319 and 320 of the Annalen der Physik, Bd. cxlvi. Leipzig, 
1872. It is a reprint from the programme of the Petrisschule in 
Dantzig for 1871. It points out the incorrect shapes of the 
Chladni figures given by recent French and English writers, 
notably Tyndall in his well-known book on Sound. 

361. Paoli. Ricerche sul moto molecolare de solidi di D. 
Paoli. Pesaro, 1825. This is an octavo volume of xxm 4- 350 
pages, together with a page of corrections. It is not connected 
with our subject; there are no mathematical investigations; the 
author’s design seems to be to shew that all bodies, mineral as 
well as vegetable, possess a life analogous to that of animals. I 
have not studied the work. 

There is a review of the book by G. Belli in the G-iornale di 
Pisica, Ghimica,... Decade il, Tomo ix., Pavia, 1826; the review 
occupies pages 167 — l7i and 322 — 334 of the volume. The 
review speaks well of the work on the whole, especially for its 
collection of facts; but it expresses the hope that if a new edition 
is issued all the doubtful statements may be collected together, so 
that the rest of the work may be left unaffected by the incredulity 
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which tliese are likely to provoke. Belli adverts to his memoir of 
1814?, and says that he was then ignorant of the experiment of 
Cavendish and of the observations of Maskelyne: see onr Art. 166. 
He promises to return very soon to the question whether molecular 
action can be made to depend on universal attraction: hut his 
next contribution to our subject did not appear until 1832. It 
will be considered later. 

362. A work was published at Milan in 1825 entitled : 
Still* applicazione de principj della Meccanica Analitica del 
Lagrange ai principali problemi Memoria di Gabrio Piola. This 
memoir obtained a prize from the Imperial and Royal Institute of 
Sciences. Piola alludes to elastic curves on his pages 170 — 178, 
but there is nothing really bearing on our subject ; he notices on 
his pages 175 and 178 the correction which Binet had made of an 
error in Lagrange : see Art. 159 of the account of Lagrange. 

The subject of virtual velocities was proposed for a prize by 
the Academy of Turin in 1809; and an essay written in com- 
petition for the prize by J. F. Servois is published on pages 177 — 
244 of the mathematical part of the volume of the Turin Memoirs 
for 1809—1810. 

[363.] 1827. P. Lagerhjelm. This Swedish physicist under- 

took for the BruJcs-Societet of Stockholm a long and interesting 
series of experiments on the density, elasticity, malleability and 
strength of cast and wrought iron. His results are published in 
the Jern-Gontorets Annaler ; Tionde Argdngen. Sednare Hdftet, 
1826. They are entitled : Forsoh att bestdmma valsadt och smidt 
stangjerns tdthet, jemnhet, spanstighet, smidbarhet och styrlca, and 
dated 1827. They occupy 287 octavo pages. A German trans- 
lation by Dr F. W. Pfaff appeared in Nurnberg in 1829 \ Pre- 
viously a short account of Lager hj elm’s results had been given in 
Poggendorff’s Annalen der Physilc und Ghemie, Bd. 13, p. 404, 
1828, and some remarks of Lagerhjelrn’s upon this account appear 
as a letter to the editor on p. 348 of Bd. xvii. of the same periodi- 
cal. A fairly good account will also be found in Fdrussac’s Bulletin 
des Sciences Technologiques , t. 11, p. 41, 1829. 

1 Neither the British Museum nor the Institution of Civil Engineers possess a 
copy of this translation. 
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[364.] Lagerhjelm adopted, I believe for the first time, a test- 
ing machine involving the hydraulic press and balanced lever. His 
results are principally of practical value, although he shews an 
acquaintance with the theoretical work of Young, as well as with 
such books as those of Tredgold, Duleau and Eytelwein. Some 
of his statements seem however to bear so closely upon the phy- 
sical structure of bodies, that it will not be out of place to repro- 
duce them here. I shall make use of the analysis of the more 
interesting points provided by Poggendorff. 

[365.] If a bar be fixed at one end and subject to an extending 
force at the other, the limit to which it can be extended without 
permanent set is termed the limit of elasticity. If G be the ex- 
tension of the bar when this limit is reached, and A the extension 
when the bar breaks, Lagerhjelm finds that (7VA is constant. 

The quantity C seems to have been measured by deflection ex- 
periments : see p. 248 of the ForsoJc att bestdmma. I have not 
found any later confirmation of this result. 

[366.] A further very remarkable result is that all sorts of 
iron, hard, soft or brittle, appear ‘ within the limits 5 of elasticity to 
possess the same degree of elasticity, ie. the modulus of elasticity 
is the same for all of them 1 . Thus the tempering or hardening 
of steel does not alter its modulus. Two tuning forks of like 
dimensions which gave the same note, also gave the same note 
after one had been hardened. Lagerhjelm himself adds to this (Bd. 
XVII., p. 349) that wrought iron and steel possess the same modulus. 

[367.] The experimenter found a slight apparent variation in 
the modulus as the limits of elasticity were approached. Hence it 
would seem that in that neighbourhood Hooke’s law is not abso- 
lutely true. 

The limit of elasticity depends on the character of the iron, 
and is greater for hard iron than soft although the modulus of 
both is the same. This remark applies also to the absolute 
strength (breaking weight) of the material which increases with 
the limit of elasticity, and according to Lagerhjelm is nearly 
proportional to it. 

1 This result is practically confirmed by more recent experiments. 
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If a beam, or wire be subject to tension, which, produces a 
permanent extension, its limit of elasticity is increased, and in 
proportion to its diameter it possesses a greater absolute strength. 

[868.] An interesting property with regard to specific weight 
of an iron bar extended to rupture is noticed. Namely that the 
specific 'weight of the material at the point of rupture, that is 
where it has been most extended, is smaller than at other places. 
Thus a f permanent set 5 produces an increase of volume. The 
writer in PoggendorfF here refers to a mathematical investigation 
by Poisson in the previous volume of the same periodical (p. 516). 
The note there printed is a translation of a Note sur l Extension 
des Fils et des Plaques elastiques ; by Poisson in Tom. 36 of the 
Annales de Chimie et de Physique , , p. 384. Paris, 1827. The 
following is the important part of this note : 

Soit a la longueur d’un fil elastique qui ait partout la m&ne 
epaisseur; soit 5 Paire de la section normale A sa longueur, et par 
consequent ofo son volume. Supposons qu’on lui fasse subir une petite 
extension, de sorte que sa longueur devienne a( 1 + a), a Stant une 
tres-petite fraction j en m&me temps le fil s’amincira i et si nous designons 
par b (1 — /3) ce que deviendra Paire de la section normale, etant aussi 
une tres-petite fraction, son nouveau volume sera k tr&s-peu pr&s 
ab (1+a- ft). Or, d’apres la theorie des corps elastiques que j’exposerai 
dans un prochain m^moire, on doit avoir {3=^cl, dou il resulte que 
par Pextension a Tun fil elastique, son volume se trouve augments, 
suivant le rapport de 1 + |a k Punite, et sa densite diminuee suivant le 
rapport inverse. 

Poisson quotes an experiment on the point by Cagniard Latour. 

[369.] With regard however to this note of Poisson's it must 
be remarked that he supposes yS = from a theory of elasticity , 
but in the case of rupture of a bar, we have long passed the limits 
of elasticity; in fact the section of the bar does not uniformly 
diminish but it reaches what is a condition of flow or plasticity , 
namely it draws out at some point, often very considerably, before 
rupture 1 . 

i Some experiments by McEarlane on the augmentation of density by traction 
are mentioned by Sir William Thomson in his article on Elasticity, § 8. Encycl 
Brit, 
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[370.] Finally we may note that Lagerhjelm has attempted a 
comparison of the modulus of elasticity as found from the velocity 
of sound in metals with that derived from the extension or flexure 
of metal bars. The velocity itself is calculated from the note of a 
bar vibrating longitudinally. The two values of the moduli as cal- 
culated for iron, copper and silver from these methods are 
extremely close. Thus the modulus for iron as obtained by 
Lagerhjelm from experiments on its extensibility, etc., was about 
1070, but as calculated from Savart’s experiments on the notes of 
iron bars it was 1033. 

[371.] 1826 — 29. Benjamin Bevan. There is a series of 
short experimental papers by this author in the Philosophical 
Transactions and the Philosophical Magazine. 

[372.] Account of an experiment on the elasticity of ice. Phil . 
Trans., 1826, pp. 304 — 6. This is a letter to Dr Young with a 
note attached by the latter physicist on the modulus of ice. 
Bevan’s experiments to determine the modulus were made upon 
ice-beams subject to transverse strain. Adopting Young’s defini- 
tion of the modulus, he finds that its value for ice — 2,100,000 feet 1 * . 
He then compares this with the modulus for water calculated 
from Young’s account of Canton’s experiments on its compression. 
This modulus he reckons to be 2,178,000 feet, which agrees pretty 
closely with his own experiments on ice, Dr Young remarks in his 
footnote that : 

It does not appear quite clear from reasoning that the modulus 
ought to come out different in experiments on solids and fluids; for 
though the linear compression in a fluid may be only ^ as much as in a 
solid, yet the number of particles acting in any given section must be 
greater in the duplicate ratio of this compression, and ought apparently 
to make up the same resistance. And in a single experiment made 
hastily some years ago on the sound yielded by a piece of ice, the 
modulus did appear to be about 800,000 feet only: but the presumption 
of accuracy is the greater in this case the higher the modulus appears. 

1 Sir William Thomson in his Art. Elasticity, § 77, gives ice a modulus ten 

times too great. The error is repeated in Thomson and Tait 3 s Natural Philosophy , 
Art. 686. Some interesting experiments as to the bending of ice bars with valuable 

references are given by Prof. Morgan in Nature , May 7th, 1885. 
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Both Young and Bevan seem to have been quite unconscious 
of any distinction to be drawn between a fluid subject to com- 
pression and a solid subject to traction. The traction modulus is 
essentially zero for the former. 

[373.] On the adhesion of glue , p. Ill ; On the strength of 
bone , p. 181 ; On the strength of cohesion of wood, p. 269 and p. 343. 
These four short papers are in the Philosophical Magazine , 
Vol. lxviii. London, 1826. 

[374] Bevan finds that the actual cohesion of glue is some- 
thing greater than 715 pounds to the square inch, when a thin 
coat is placed between two surfaces. This he remarks is greater 
than the lateral cohesion of fir wood; this cohesion being only 
562 pounds to the square inch according to an experiment of his 
own. He finds from an experiment on solid glue that its cohesion 
is 4000 lbs. to the square inch, ‘from which it may be inferred 
that the application of this substance as a cement is susceptible of 
improvement. ’ 

[375.] In his experiments on bones, Bevan obtains results 
which are much in excess of those of Musschenbroek. Thus fresh 
mutton bone supported 40,000 lbs. to the sq. inch, while the 
modulus of elasticity for beef-bone was found to be 2,320,000 
pounds. 

A substance like bone, so universally abounding, possessing such 
great strength, and considerable flexibility, ought to be restored to its 
proper place in the scale of bodies, applicable to so many purposes in 
the arts. 

[376.] The paper on bone leads up to those on wood by a 
criticism of Barlow's apparatus and experiments, which the author 
thinks liable to objection. The two papers on wood contain only 
the results of experiment on the cohesion of various kinds, without 
detail of the individual experiments. 

[377.] Experiments on the cohesion of cast-iron. Philosophical 
Magazine, New Series. Yol. I., p. 14. London, 1827. This paper 
corrects an error in the last paper of the preceding year and 
notes the irregular results of experiments on cast iron bars. 
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[378.] Experiments on the Modulus of Torsion. Phil. Trans. 
p. 127. 1829. Bevan remarks that numerous experiments have 

been made on the strength of wood and other substances as far as 
regards their cohesion and elasticity, but he knows of no exten- 
sive table of the modulus of torsion for different kinds of wood. 
This he has endeavoured to supply in the present paper. 

He' states, without proof, the following rule ; 

To find the deflection S of a prismatic shaft of length l 9 when 
strained by a given force to in pounds avoirdupois acting at right 
angles to the axis of the prism, and by a leverage of given length = r ; 
the side of the square shaft = d. T being the modulus of torsion from 
the following table ; Z, r, 3 and d being in inches and decimals : — 

r 3 lo> _ £ 

The modulus of torsion thus appears to be a weight divided by 
an area, or a surface pressure according to Bevan’s notation. 


[379.] Bevan draws two results from his tables for the 
modulus. 


(1) That the modulus of torsion bears a near relation to the 
weight of the wood when dry, whatever may be the species. If s be 
the specific gravity, he finds that for practical purposes we may take 

g^-8, or r= 30000., 


(2) From some experiments on the modulus of torsion of 
metals, he finds that for metallic substances the modulus of torsion 
is about 1/16 of the modulus of elasticity. 

It may be noted that the meaning Bevan gives to the term 
modulus fluctuates from Young’s definition to the more modern 
conception of it as a weight. 


380. Pagani. Memoir e sur VtZquilibre des systemes flexibles , 
par M. Pagani. This is published in the Nouveaux Mimoires de 
VAcad6mie...de Bruxelles , Vol. 4, 1827 ; it occupies pages 193 — 244 
of the volume. The memoir was read on the 24th of Feb. 1827. 

In the preamble the author alludes to the equation of a 
flexible surface in equilibrium, given by Lagrange in the second 
edition of the M&canique Analytique , to the memoir of 1814 by 
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Poisson, and to the memoir of Cisa de Gresy. Pagani then 
divides his memoir into parts ; in the first part he treats of linear 
flexible systems, and in the second part of superficial flexible 
systems. 

381. The first part of the memoir is substantially a discussion 
of the well-known mechanical problem of the equilibrium of a 
funicular polygon ; it occupies pages 197 — 221 of the volume ; this 
presents nothing of importance. Two particular cases are treated 
separately which may easily be reduced to one. First suppose the 
system to be composed of rigid straight rods, without weight, 
hinged together, and let a weight m be suspended at each hinge ; 
next suppose each rod to weigh m'. Now Pagani supposes, quite 
justly, that we may take the weight of each rod to act at its middle 
point ; but instead of this he might suppose the weight to be 
placed at each end, and then the second case becomes practically 
the same as the first. Then a result which he obtains on pages 
217 — 220, and which he calls asse z remarquable , is obviously 
included in what he had previously given. 

382. The second part of the memoir occupies pages 221 — 
244 ; this treats of the equilibrium of a flexible membrane. Two 
investigations are given ; the first is based on oi'dinary statical 
principles, and resembles that adopted by Poisson in his memoir of 
1814, but is not completely worked out ; the second uses the 
Calculus of Variations, and to this we shall confine ourselves as it 
presents a little novelty. 

383. De Gresy maintained that Poisson’s solution of the 
problem in 1814 was not general, but involved a certain limitation; 
Pagani holds that the solution was general, and proposes to obtain 
Poisson’s result by the aid of a method resembling Lagrange’s; the 
difference between Lagrange and Pagani we will now state. 

Let dm stand for an element of surface, that is for 

docdy Jl 4-y> 2 

then Lagrange takes as the type of virtual moments 
(XBx + Yhy 4- ZSz) dm + F8dm, 
where i^is an undetermined multiplier. 
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Pagani in effect says that the type should be; 

(XSx + YBy + ZSz) dm + F~ dx + G~ dy, 

where F and G are undetermined multipliers. . 

Then in each case the solution is to be obtained by making the 
sum of such virtual moments vanish. Pagani’s statement as to 
the proper type for the virtual moments seems to me quite 
arbitrary. 

384. Starting with this assumption, Pagani works out the 
problem and obtains three general equations referred to rectangular 
coordinates, which coincide with those in Poisson’s memoir of 
1814. Then he gives a second investigation in which he uses the 
ordinary polar coordinates in space instead of the ordinary rect- 
angular coordinates. 

385. Note sur le mouvement vibratoire d'une membrane ilasti - 
que de forme circulaire; lue a TAcade'mie Eoyale des Sciences 
de Bruxelles le l er Mai, 1829, par M. Pagani. This is published in 
Quetelet’s Correspondance Mathematique et Physique , Yol. V., 1829, 
pages 227 — 231, and Yol. VI., 1830, pages 25 — 31. 

386. The object of this memoir is the discussion of those vibra- 
tions of the membrane which are performed in the direction of the 
normal to the plane of the membrane in equilibrium. Pagani 
starts with the differential equation — 

a\ 

dtf \dr 2 + r dr + r % d6 2 ) ^ ' 

He does not say from what source he takes this, but probably 
it is from Poisson’s memoir of April, 1828. In. the example which 
Poisson considered in detail he supposed z a function of r only, so 
that the term d 2 z/d6 2 vanished ; thus the problem as discussed by 
Pagani is more general than that to. which Poisson confined 
himself; see Art. 472, page 241. 

387. We have to find £ from equation (1) subject to the 
following conditions : 

z = 0 when r = a, the radius of the membrane (2), 

13 


T. E. 
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z = $ (r, 0) and ^ ^ (r, @)> w ^ en ( 3 )> 


where <£ and njr denote known functions. 

Suppose £ = II (r, t) to be a value of z which satisfies (1 ) ; 
we may by Fourier’s Theorem develop this in the form 

*“& + £ + & + -W, 

r2ir 

where = cos n0 J U (r, 6 , £) cosnddO 

r2ir 

4- sin 1 II (r, 0, <) sinft# eZ0. . . (5). 

Jo 


Put for z in (1) the series (4); then we obtain a series of 
differential equations of which the type is 


df 


Ur 2 ' r dr 



We can satisfy this differential equation by supposing 

? n = (-4 cosc/^ + JS sine jit) u i (6), 

where and B denote functions of 0, and fi a constant, all at 
present undetermined, and ft is a function of r which satisfies the 
differential equation 

/ ft 2 - \ __ 1 Cf ft 1 & 

y*V / /z, 2 dr 2 fPr dr ^ 

For the integral of this equation Pagani refers to a memoir by 
Poisson in Cahier xix. of the Journal de VEcole Polytechnique. It 
will be sufficient for us to cite formulae now to be found in 
elementary books. If we put x for fir the equation (7) coincides 
with that satisfied by Bessel’s Functions : see Art. 370 of my 
Laplace' s Functions. Hence by Art. 371 of that work we have as 


a solution of (7) — 

u = r n f (fir) (8), 

where / (fir) = f cos (fir cos co) sin 2M o> dco (9) f 

j o 

In order to satisfy the condition (2) we put 

f cos (/xa cos to) sin 2 " co dco = 0 (10), 
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and from this equation we must find the possible values of ^ a 
constant at present undetermined. 

We may substitute in (6) all the different values thus found 
for fju , combining the values which differ only in sign; then we 
may write 

C = 2 (Ap cos Cfxt + Bp sin cjd) r n f(jMr) (11), 

where 2 denotes a summation extending to all the positive values 
of fju found from (10); also and denote functions of //, at 
present undetermined. 


388. The value of will be completely determined when 
we know the value of A ^ and of B ^ 

Suppose t = 0 ; then by (11), (5) and the first of (3), we have 

f 2ir 

77T n 2 A lx f(fcr) = cos n9 I (p (r, 9) cos n0d8 


4- si nn0 f (r, 9) simiOdO (12). 

Jo 


Again, differentiate (11) and (5) with respect to t } and then put 
t = 0 ; thus by the second of (3) we get — 

r 2ir 

wcfjur n 2 = cosw0 I y(r (r, 9) cos nddO 

J o 

r2ir 

-1- sin%0 i ylr (r, 9) six \n9d9 (13). 

Jo 

From these equations (12) and (13) we shall be able to deter-: 
mine separately the quantities of which A ^ and B^ are the types, 
as we will now shew. 


389, Let jjb t be another root of (10), the square of which 
differs from ^ and u x the corresponding solution of (7) ; then it 
may be shewn that : 

j uu 1 rdr = 0, 

J o 


and 


m 2 rdr = £ 1 a n+ 'f (/ia)| , 


13—2 
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where/' denotes the derived function of that denoted by /. These 
two formulae are the same as equations (20) and (22) of Chapter 
xxxy. of my Laplaces Functions . 

Hence it follows that if we multiply both sides of (12) and (13) 
by r n ^f{pr) dr and integrate between the limits 0 and a, we get 



A -* b- n 

where 


M= ) r” +1 <Zr j 

' [2ir 

cos nd J <j> (r, 6) cosnddd 


r2ir 

+ sin -710 1 (f> (r, 6) sin nO dd - 

JO .. 4 

IV* = f f(pr) r n+1 dr - 
J 0 

' /*27T 

cos nd | (r, 6 ) cos nd dd 

J 0 

■f sin nd j ^ (r, 6) sinn0 dd | 




m 


i 


(15). 


Thus is known, and we have for the complete integral of (1), 
subject to the conditions (2) and (3), 


# = ,.>....(16), 

where S denotes a summation with respect to n from unity to 
infinity. 

Pagani applies his general formulae to special cases, in all of 
which it is supposed that the membrane is originally plane. 


390. Suppose then that $ (r, 6) = 0, so that the membrane 
is originally plane. In this case we have from (16) : 

z = \ Q ^ ^rfO ar ) sinc ^ + \ $ r " 2 - J/Or) sin cut .. . (17), 

when N, and P are to be determined from (9) and (15); 

also N q and P 0 indicate the values of N and P respectively when 
n is made zero. 2 denotes a summation with respect to the 
values of fi furnished by (10), and S denotes a summation with 
respect to n from unity to infinity. 
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391. Let us suppose the initial velocity to be a function of r 

/*2jt 

only, so that ^ (r, 6) may be replaced by F (r). Since I sin nddd 

Jo 


/*27T 

vanishes for every value of n, and J cosn/9 dd also vanishes, except 

when n = 0, we get 

2 r,/(ur) siuc/it f®. , . 7 

f.C' -■ 

where /(yar) is given by 

(18)> 

/(fir) = f cos (fir cos co)da) 

Jo 

(19) 

and fj, is to be determined by 


0 = | cos (fia cos co) dco , 

(20) 


o 


also <7 is put for f v (fLa). 

The values of yu, found from (20) will not be commensurable, 
and then the various terms in (18) will not vanish simultaneously, 
except for t = 0 ; thus the sound produced by the membrane will 
not be unique, unless F(r) be such that (18) reduces to a single 
term. Suppose it does reduce, so that 

(2I , 

Differentiate with respect to t, and then put t = 0 ; thus we 
obtain the initial value of the velocity, which by supposition is 
F (r) ; so that — 

F{r) = ^^\ a F{r)f(j,r)rdr.' 

If we suppose j F(r)= Kf(fir), where K is any constant, this 
equation is satisfied ; for we know, by Art. 389, that — 

J o {/(HI 2 rdr = | {f = ~ . 

Substitute in (21); then we obtain for determining the motion 
on the supposition that initially 2 = 0, and ~^ — F (r), 

& — —f sinc/ii 

OJA 


( 22 ). 
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We see from (22) that z will vanish when f(jir) =0 whatever t 

may be. Let p v p 2 , denote values of fia found from (20) ; 

then there will be as many nodal circles as there are values of r 
less than a in the series pjfi v pjp 2 , 


392. Suppose that the initial velocity is equal to b for all 
points of the membrane from the centre to a very small distance 
h y and is zero for all other points. From (18) we have 




so that 


Develope/(/xr) in powers of r; then by (19) we have 
J!f ft A 2 , A 4 A 6 , l 

/(^O 7r |l 2 2 + 2 2 .4 2 2 2 .4 2 .6 2 + )’ 

V 


f 

Jo 




Suppose h to be so small that we may neglect all the terms 
of this series after the first ; then we have 
__ 7 rbh 2 ^ f(fir) sin Cfit 
2 a?c * JG 1 
It follows then from the analysis that if the membrane is 
struck at the centre and within a small extent round the centre, it 
will give out several sounds simultaneously. The gravest sound 
will be that which corresponds to the least value of /x, and only 
two or three of the sounds will be appreciable. 



393. We will now suppose that the function ^ ( r , 9 ) is equal 
to the constant b for all values of r comprised between the limits 
r and r' } and for all values of 9 comprised between the limits 0 
and & ; and that it is zero for all points of the membrane not 
within these limits ; we will also assume that r" —r is very small. 
Ey (15) we have : 

A T n ~bjf {fir) r w+1 dr jcos n9 J cos n9d8 -j- sin n0 J sin j * 
Since r u — r' is very small, we have approximately: 

f / (fir) t*». dr - (r" - r')f(fip) p'*\ 

Jr. 
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where p is some value intermediate between r 1 and r\ and may be 
supposed equal to (r + r")/2 = r', if r' be not zero. Thus 

Nn = \ (r" - r')f (pp) p n+1 {sinwd - siim(d - &)}, 

and again N t = b (/' — r) f (pp) pd\ 

Also P n - ^ a u+2 G n 2 , and therefore P 0 = ^ a 5 0‘. 


Substitute in the formula (17); then the result may he 
expressed thus : 


2 b (r" — r ) p 


l) sincAi 




+ ~ {sind — sin(d — 0')) % s in cpj 


+ < {sin2d - sin2(d - d')} 2 S mc//A + 1 

a . /r 2 C 2 J 

where denotes a value of pu found from (10), and (7 denotes the 
corresponding value of f\p^a) ; also S denotes the sum of all the 
values found from (10). 

If p/a 2 is so small that we may reject all powers of it above 
the first we get : 

M _b (r" - r') pff ^ f (fi oP ) f(ii 0 r) sin Cfi 0 t 
Pagani remarks : 


En comparant cette valeur de £ avec celle de la formule (23), on voifc 
que les sons qu’elle rendrait seraient les m ernes dans les deux cas, 
quoique les circonferences nodales aient des rayons difierens. 


I do not see how these radii are different ; they are determined 
with respect to (23) by the equation /(jar) = 0, and in the present 
case by the equation f Q pb 0 r ) = 0, which means precisely the same 
thing. In fact if we suppose & = 27t, p = (r" 4- r)j% and r' = 0, 
the present case coincides with that in (23). 


394. Pagani finishes his memoir thus: 

Hous terminerons cette note par la remarque que la serie donnee par 
liquation (23), ainsi que les series que nous fournissent les deux 
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dernibres formules, ne pouvant etre reduites h un seul terme, qu’en 
negligeant eeux qui ont des valeurs comparables a celle du premier 
terme dont la valeur est la plus grande ; la membrane fera entendre, 
dans tons ces eas, outre le son fondamental qui est le m&me, plusieurs 
autres sons appreciates, lesquels n’etant pas harmoniques ayec le 
premier, causent cette singuliere sensation que Ton 6prouve lorsqu’on 
frappe d’un coup de baguette la caisse d 7 un tambour. Ceci nous 
explique ainsi pourquoi la corde d’un 'piano fait entendre un son 
lorsqu’on la frappe d 7 un coup de marteau, tandis que la membrane du 
tambour ne fait entendre qu’un bourdonnement, et enfin, pourquoi ce 
bourdonnement est sensiblement le in erne, soit que l’on frappe la 
membrane au centre ou dans un autre endroit quelconque peu Soigne 
de ce point. 

395- Considerations sur les principes qui servent de fondement 
d la theorie mathematique de Vequilibre et du mouvement vibratoire 
des corps solides elastiques ; par M. Pagani (Extrait d’un mdmoire 
lu le 5 ddcembre 1829, a 1’Acade'mie Royale des sciences). This 
is published in Quetelet’s Correspondance MatMmatique et Phy- 
sique , Yol. Yl. 1830, pp. 87 — 91. 

The opening paragraphs explain the object of the Article. 

M. Wavier a donne, le premier, les equations fondamentales de 
Tequilibre' et du mouvement des corps solides elastiques. M. Poisson 
est parvenu ensuite aux m ernes Equations dans un memoire fort 6tendu, 
oh Ton trouve. plusieurs applications des for mules generales (tom. vnx. 
des memoires de Plnstitut de France). II s’ est pourtant elev£ un© 
contestation enfcre ces deux illustres acad^miciens au sujet du principe 
qui leur a servi de base, et du mode que l’on a employe pour le traduire 
en langage alghbrique. 

Rous examinerons d’abord les principes et la march© adopts par 
les deux savans geometres, afin d’arriver, s ; il est possible, h expliquer la 
contradiction apparente des hypotheses et la coincidence remarquable 
des resultats. 

In this article Pagani shews that by adopting certain special 
and arbitrary suppositions as to the nature of the molecular force 
he can bring the hypotheses of Navier and Poisson into agree- 
ment. I do not attach any importance to this article, and I 
presume that the memoir of which it is an abstract has not been 
published. 
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'396. Note sur Vequilibre Tun systeme dont une partie est 
supposee inflexible et dont V autre partie est flexible et extensible . 
This is published in the memoirs of the Academy of Brussels, Yol. 
VIII. 1834, pp. 1 — 14. It does not relate to our subject but to 
the well-known indeterminate problem of Statics, a simple example 
of which occurs when a body is on a horizontal plane, and in 
contact with it at more than three points. The subject was 
much discussed in the early half of the century by various Italian 
mathematicians: see for example Fusioieri, Ann. Sci. Lomb. 
Venet. II. 1832, pp. 298 — 304. 

397. Memoire sur Vequilibre des colonnes. This is published 
in the Memorie della reale Accademia...di Torino, Vol. I. 1839, pp. 
355 — 371. The article is stated by the author to form a supple- 
ment to the Note which we have mentioned in the preceding 
Article. It has scarcely any connection with our subject, as 
the author adopts nothing with respect to elasticity except a 
portion of the ancient assumptions, such as will be found for 
instance in the section on the equilibrium of an elastic rod 
in Poissons Mdcanique , Yol. I. [He assumes for example the 
neutral line of a beam under longitudinal stress to coincide with 
the mean fibre: see p. 357 of the memoir.] 

[398.] C. J. Hill. Disputatio Physica de elasticitate torsionis 
in filis metallicis, Lundae, 1819. This tract was submitted by 
by C. J. Hill and G. Lagergren. We have referred to it in 
Art. 225. Pp. 1 — 3 contain dedications, 4 — 22 text, and 23 — 29 
tables of experimental results. 

The tract commences with a few remarks as to compression, 
flexure and torsion, referring on these points respectively to the 
experiments of ' s Gravesande, Bernoulli and Coulomb. The 
authors propose to experiment on the laws of torsion by a 
statical, as distinguished from Coulomb's kinetic method. The 
torsion balance adopted for this purpose is described in Art. 6. 
If we lay any stress upon these experiments it would appear 
that Coulomb's rules are not so completely in agreement with the 
phenomena of torsion as Coulomb himself and Savart (see Art. 334) 
seem to have supposed. 
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[399.] Tractatus Geometricus de curvarum quae ah elastieitate 
nomen habent, theoria , aptissimoque construendarum modo.,.$ub- 
mittit Carolus Joh. Ds. Hill. Londini Gothorum, 1829. This 
is a university dissertation of the Swedish type, in which the disser- 
tation is the work of a Professor or some such person as Praeses. 
The candidates for the degree or the Respondentes were probably 
examined in the subject matter of the dissertation. Every eight 
pages has a fresh title page with a different Respondens and 
date. These title-pages do not mark any chapters or sections 
of the work, but are placed in the middle of sentences. The 
several Respondentes had the privilege of dedicating their respective 
eight pages. The tract concludes abruptly with the end of the 
third respondent’s eight pages. Poggendorff has no reference 
either to this tract or to the one considered in the previous article. 

[400.] The author proposes to treat those curves which 
derive their name from elasticity with that fulness which has been 
reached in the case of cycloids, catenaries, caustics, etc. He 
lays down the scheme of his work as follows : 

Primum igitur quaestionis de curvis elasticis historiolam breviter 
exponamus; deinde, cum omnes fere curvas, si placuerit, ut elasticas 
spectare liceat, accuratius, quaenam praeeipue hoc nomine sint in- 
signiendae, definiamus ; turn vero, priusquam ad karum theoriam atque 
constructionem nos propius accingamus, aliqua, istis mox applicanda, 
generalia de curvis analytice consiclerandis praecepta, itemque de 
functionibus Ellipticis, quae quidem nostris curvis arctissime necti 
constat, praemonere lubet. 

[401.] The historiola contains an interesting remark on the 
first statement of the elastic curve for a heavy rod, which I 
had not met with before : 

Primus igitur, quoad resciverimus, liujusmodi problematis mentionem 
fecit anonymus quidam, qui Parishs degens, doctis quidem omnibus, 
praesertim vero iis qui illustrissimis, quae Parisiis atque Londoni floront, 
Societatibus adscripti erant, celeberrimum illud proposuit his fere 
verbis a : “catenulae mediocriter fiexilis, attamen realis (ideoque etiam 
elasticae), utroque in limite clavis retentae, figuram, quam pondere 
innato indnat, curvam indagare.” Cui quaestioni cum statim baud 
responsum fuisset idem eandem denuo proposuit, atque ad collectoros 
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Actorum Eruditorum transmisit b . Attamen quadriennium responsio 
expectanda fuit : turn vero, idque eodem propemodum tempore, Clar. 
turn D. Bernoulli turn L. Eulerus liujus problematis dederunt solutiones 0 , 
easque egregie inter se convenientes. 

a Journ. des Sav ., 1723 p. 366. b Act. Erud. Lips., 1724, p. 366. 
c Comm. Ac. Petro p., T. hi. p. 84. (1728). 

[402.] The writer refers (p. 5) to Lagrange’s treatment of the 
elastic lamina in the Mdcanique Analytique (see our Art. 159), 
and to his error with regard to the torsion. His equations are 
thus only true for plane curves, and, when reduced to two co- 
ordinates, agree with Euler’s. Binet’s correction of Lagrange 
(see our Art. 174) is thus alluded to : 

Cel. vero Binet, formulas generales emendaturus, torsionis effectum 
considerat, formulamque hujus moment! exhibet, eas vero, quae ad ten- 
sionem flli atque flexion em attinent, baud calculavit, dicens : “on 
ne parvient aux valeurs generates (de celles-ci) que par des calcules 
penibles, dont les resultats paraissent fort compliques.” Omne igitur 
haud tulit punctum. 

[403.] The historiola is followed by a discussion on the 
notio curvarum elasticarum. The curva elccstica gennina is that 
assumed by what we term the neutral axis of a beam, built 
in at one end and subject to transverse force at the other. It 
is thus a plane curve. The writer uses the following notation, 
y is the vertical height of any point of the neutral line above the 
loaded end, x is the corresponding horizontal distance, x 0 the 
horizontal distance between the ends, s the arc from the loaded 
end to the point (xy), cf> is the angle between the tangent at (xy) 
and the horizontal, p the radius of curvature, and a , b , c certain 
constants. 

[404.] He obtains the following equations, which agree with 
the results of Euler and Lagrange : 

p = Ja/(sm<p — c) 

■ ds = d(j>JaJ( sin <£ - c), 

dx=d<j>. cos cj> J a/(sin <\> — c) or x - x 0 = %Ja (sin - c), 

dy = d(f> sin <fi Ja/(sm cj> — c), 

dy = (bo + x 2 ) dxjjb 2 — (be + V 2 ) 2 where oc = x - x^. 
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This last is the differential equation to the gemma curva 
elastica . If the built-in end of the rod be horizontal c = 0, and 
this equation reduces to dy ~ x t2 dx f Jb 2 — x* which is termed the 
rectangula, in every other case the equation represents an 
obliquangula (p. 10). 

[405,] Proceeding from the differential equation of the 
obliquangula the author defines the familia elastica as the series 
of curves whose co-ordinates x and y are related by an equation of 
the form 

y—Jpdx/jQ, 

where P is any rational algebraical function of x and Q an 
integral function of the fourth degree. We thus see that the 
relation between the co-ordinates can always be expressed by 
elliptic functions. 

[406.] Pp. 11 — 20 contain a discussion on the forms into 
which the equations to curves can be thrown, Mobius and 
Ampere being the authorities chiefly made use of. Simple 
formulae for the osculating parabola of a curve are here obtained, 
and are claimed by the author as original. The one of which use 
is afterwards made is the now well-known 

tan e= 1/3 dp/ds, 

where € is the angle between the diameter of the parabola, 
to the point of osculation, and the normal to the osculated curve 
at that point. The relation between p and e for any curve 
is (p. 19) termed its caracteristica. 

[407.] On p. 21 the caracteristica for the genuine elastic 
curve is investigated. From the equations cited above the author 
easily finds 

36& 2 tan s e = (1 — c 2 )p 4 — 2 acp* — a 2 . 

What remains of the memoir (pp. 22 — 24) is occupied with 
showing that the caracteristica as deduced from Lagrange’s 
equations in the Mtfcanique Analytique (ed. 1811, p. 156) is 
really identical with the above. It appears from Marklin’s cata- 
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logue of Swedish Dissertations (Upsal, 1856) that nothing was 
published after page 24, where the essay breaks off abruptly. 

[408.] 1830. William Ritchie. On the elasticity of threads of 
glass with some of the most useful applications of this property 
to torsion balances. Phil Trans. 1830, pp. 215 — 222. 

The author commences his memoir with the following 
statement : 

From facts connected with crystallization and elasticity, it seems 
extremely probable, that the atoms of matter do not attract each other 
indifferently on all sides* There appear to be peculiar points on their 
surfaces which have a more powerful attraction for each other than for 
other points on the same molecule. This property is not peculiar to 
the atoms of ponderable matter, but seems also to belong to those of 
light and heat. It is as impossible to prove directly the existence of 
this property, as it is to prove the existence of atoms themselves ; but 
on account of the satisfactory manner in which it enables us to explain 
the phenomena of crystallization and elasticity, it is now generally 
adopted. 

To this polar property of atoms ■ the author attributes that 
peculiar elastic effect termed torsion. He has noticed the 
very large amount of twist which can be given to such a brittle 
substance as glass thread before it obtains a permanent set or 
breaks. He thinks the resistance of glass threads to torsion is 
due to vitreous molecules being held together by the attractions of 
their poles or points of greatest affinity. These points are dis- 
placed by torsion along the whole line of communication, and 
as they endeavour to regain their former state of stable equi- 
librium, the thread will of course untwist itself. He remarks 
that if a thread could be drawn so fine as to consist of a single 
line of vitreous molecules, torsion would have no tendency to 
displace the points of greatest attraction, and this elementary 
thread might be twisted for ever without breaking, — the com- 
pound molecules of glass would only turn round their points of 
greatest attraction like bodies revolving on a pivot. This theory 
is exemplified by the statement that the author has drawn 
threads of glass of such extreme tenuity, that one of them, not 
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more than a foot long, may be twisted nearly a hundred times 
without breaking. 

It can hardly be said that the above theory contains any 
very lucid atomic explanation of the phenomenon of torsion. 

[409.] In § 4, Ritchie states the difficulty which arises in 
proving for glass threads the laws of torsion determined by 
Coulomb for metallic wires. This is due to the impossibility 
of obtaining glass threads of uniform diameter, and hence 
the force of torsion cannot be shown to vary as the fourth 
power of the diameter. The property however required for 
torsion-balances, — namely, that c the force of torsion or that force 
with which a thread tends to untwist itself is directly pro- 
portional to the number of degrees through which it has been 
twisted, — is easily deduced experimentally. Experiments for this 
purpose are described 1 . 

[410.] § 5 explains the best method of drawing a fine glass- 

thread, 

§ 6 is devoted to the description and use of a torsion gal- 
vanometer with glass-thread. 

The concluding paragraphs (§ 7, and § 8) contain an account 
of an ingenious torsion balance for the weighing of very minute 
portions of matter. 

[411.] Summary . Although the most important work of 
that period to which this chapter has been devoted has still 
to be considered in the following chapters, yet the reader cannot 
fail to remark the great stride which the theory of elasticity 
made in these ten years. Within this decade the theory may 
be said to have been discovered and in broad outline completed. 
It is entirely to French scientists that we owe this great con- 
tribution to a wider knowledge of the physical universe, and 
however we may regard the relative merits of Navier, Poisson, and 
Cauchy, there cannot be the least doubt as to their dividing 
between them the entire merit of the discovery. Even if wo 

1 The torsional imperfection of glass fibres is however emphasised by Sir 
William Thomson in his paper on Elasticity in the Encycl. Brit. Art. 4. 
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put on one side the more important work of these leaders of 
scientific investigation we cannot fail to be struck with the 
essentially modern character of the minor memoirs. The methods 
of Lagrange and Fourier had become general, and the more 
complex forms of analysis were wielded, not without success, 
by lesser mathematicians. Sophie Germain with all her vagaries 
at least succeeded in finally establishing the equation for the 
normal vibrations of a plate ; while Pagani following Poisson gave 
some very general results for the vibrations of a circular 
membrane. Lastly we may note that amidst this wealth of 
theoretical power, France possessed in Savart a physical elastxcian 
of an extremely thoughtful and suggestive kind. 



CHAPTER IV. 

POISSON. 

412. The contributions of Poisson to our subject begin with 
bis Memoir e sur les surfaces elastiques ; this was read to the 
French Institut on the 1st of August, 1814, and is contained in the 
volume of the Mimoires for 1812, published in 1814 ; it occupies 
pages 167 — 225 of the volume. 

413. The introductory remarks occupy pages 167—172; 
these supply some historical information. Poisson says 

Jacques Bernouilli est, comme on sait, le premier qui a donn£ 
1’equation d’equilibre de la lame elastique, en se fondant sur cette 
hypoth&se, que Telasticite, en chaque point, est une force normale 
a la eourbe, dont le moment est proportionnel k Tangle de contingence, 
ou en raison inverse du rayon de courbure en ce point. Depuis ce 
grand g£om§tre, plusieurs autres, et principalement Euler et Daniel 
Bernouilli, ont publie un grand nombre de Memoires sur les con- 
ditions d’equilibre des lignes elastiques et sur les lois de lenrs 
vibrations ; mais il n ; a paru que quelques Essais infructueux qui aient 
pour objet les surfaces elastiques, pliees 4-la-fois en deux sens 
differents. 

Poisson also refers to un autre Jacques Bernouilli who con- 
sidered the problem of the vibration of an elastic lamina in the St 
Petersburg Memoirs for 1788, but the equation he obtained was 
deficient in a term: see Art. 122. 


414. The Institut about five years before the date of Poisson's 
memoir had proposed the vibrations of sonorous plates as a prize 
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subject; only one essay bad been received worthy of attention, 
which was from an anonymous author ; in this essay an equation 
was given without demonstration, which contained the term 
omitted in the St Petersburg memoir of 1788. Probably this 
anonymous writer was Mademoiselle Sophie Germain. The 
equation is that which will be found in Art. 290. 

415. The introductory remarks conclude thus : 

Dans un autre Memoire, j’appliquerai les memes considerations 
aux lignes elastiques, a simple ou & double courbure, d’une epaisseur 
constante ou variable suivant une loi donnee; ce qui me conduira 
d’une maniere directe et exempte dhypothese, non-seulement a leurs 
equations d’equilibre, mais aussi a l’expression des forces qu’on doit 
appliquer & leurs extremites, pour les tenir fixes et balancer PefFet 
de Telasticite. 

I do not think that this design was carried out, though, as we 
shall see, a note on the subject appeared in the third volume of the 
Corresponda?ice sur V Ecole... Polytechnique. The present memoir 
is divided into two sections, which are devoted respectively to 
inelastic and elastic surfaces. 

416. The first section occupies pages 173 — 192 ; it is entitled: 
Equation d’eqailibre de la surface flexible et non-elastique. The 
problem had been considered by Lagrange, but not in a satisfactory 
manner: see Art. 158 of my account of Lagrange. Poisson works 
it out in an intelligible and accurate manner ; he assumes that a 
rectangular element of the membrane is acted on by tensions at 
right angles to the edges, but he does not assume that the tension 
on one pair of parallel edges is the same as the tension on the other 
pair. As a particular case he shews that if certain conditions are 
satisfied the two tensions may be taken equal, and then his 
equation for determining the figure of the membrane coincides 
with Lagrange's. The equation in question is 

- « F + 1 id + ^ + (1 +p,) - o- 

where the axis of z is perpendicular to the plane of the membrane, 
X , F, Z are the components of applied force per unit area at the 
point (x, y, z) 9 p = dzjdx , q = dzjdy , T is the tension and h an elastic 
T. E. 14 
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constant Poisson justly says that Lagrange’s equation cannot be 
considered as the general equation to flexible surfaces in equi- 
librium. 


417. The second section occupies pages 192 — 225 ; it is en- 
titled: Equation de la surface elastique en equilibre. The method 
is peculiar. On each rectangular element tensions are supposed to 
act, as in the first section, but now they are assumed equal ; and 
besides these tensions repulsive forces are supposed to act on each 
particle arising from elasticity ; the repulsive forces are supposed 
to be sensible only so long as the distance is insensible. The 
surface is supposed to be of uniform thickness. The repulsive 
force between two particles at the distance r is denoted by the 
product of p (r) into the mass of the particles. In the course of 
the investigation the powers of the distance beyond the fourth are 
neglected ; and finally a complicated differential equation of the 
fourth order is obtained to determine the form of the surface in 
equilibrium: see page 215 of the Memoir. In this equation the 
repulsive force enters only in the values of two constants, 

namely a 2 which stands for f ry (r) dr ? and i> 2 which stands for 


J r 4 p (r) dr ; the integrals are supposed taken from r = 0 to the 
extreme value of r for which p (r) is sensible. 


418. With respect to motion Poisson confines himself to the 
case of a surface nearly plane, with no applied forces ; and then he 
arrives at the equation 


— j, _l 2 — 4 - 

df i W ^% 2+ %V 


= 0 ; 


this agrees with the result he obtained by a later investigation : 
see Art. 485. The second J ames Bernoulli had omitted the term 
dfzjidxdyf (see Art. 122). With respect to the solution of the 
equations Poisson says on his page 170 : 


Malheureusement cette Equation ne peut slnt^grer sous forme finie, 
que par des int<§grales definies qui renferment des imaginaires; et si 
on les fait disparaitre, ainsi que M, Plana y est parvenu dans le cas 
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des simples lames, on tombe sur une equation si compliquee, qu’il 
parait impossible d’en faire aucun usage. (See Art. 178.) 

A form of solution has been since obtained, 'which is not com- 
plicated. See the account of a paper of 1818 by Fourier, 
Art. 207. 


419. In the course of the investigation Poisson has to effect 
certain integrations in order to determine the force which acts on 
an element of the elastic lamina. If the element is at a sensible 
distance from the boundary of the surface no difficulty occurs 
with respect to the limits of the integrations ; but if the element 
is extremely near to the boundary, a difficulty does occur, because 
the particle considered is not completely surrounded by other 
particles up to the limit of molecular activity. Poisson notices 
this point on his page 202, and says : 

Mais pour trouver Tequation differentielle de la surface 61astique 
en equilibre, il suffit de consider er les points interieurs, situes k une 
distance quelconque de son contour; et Ton n’a besoin d’examiner 
ce qui arrive aux points extremes, que pour determiner les forces 
particuli&res que Ton doit appliquer aux limit es de la surface pour 
la tenir en equilibre; determination tr&s-delicate sur laquelle je me 
propose de revenir par la suite, mais dont il ne sera pas question 
dans ce memoire. 

The intention here expressed does not seem to have been carried 
into effect. 


420. A curious property of the elastic surface in equilibrium 
is noticed on pages 221 — 225. Poisson determines by the 
Calculus of Variations the differential equation to the surface of 

constant area for which fj(~ + Vfl +P* + 2 2 ) dndy is a maxi- 
mum or minimum, where p and p are the two principal radii of 
curvature at the point {x } y, z ) ; he finds that the differential 
equation is the same as that which he had already obtained for 
the elastic surface in equilibrium : see my History of the Calculus 
of Variations , page 33 3 b 


1 [In the place referred to, Poisson states that the differential equation obtained 
is the same as that which arises from making J f (jj ~ fi 2 dxdy a 


14—2 
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421. The Memoir considered as an exercise in mathematics is 
a fine specimen of Poisson’s analytical skill; but it adds little to 
the discussion of the physical problem. In his later writings 
Poisson objects strongly to the use of integrals instead of finite 
summations; in questions relating to molecular force, which here 
he adopts. I have quoted in Art. 435, of my account of his 
memoir of April 1828 the opinion which he there expresses of the 
present memoir. 

422. A very good abstract of the memoir by Poisson himself 
was published in the Bulletin de la SocietS Philomatique , 1814, 
and afterwards in the Corresponclance de VEcole Poly technique, 
Vol. III. 1816. A note in the later work, on page 154, states that 
the Institut has again offered as a prize subject the theory of the 
vibrations of elastic plates ; and on page 410, it is said that the 
prize has been awarded to Mademoiselle Sophie Germain. 


423. 1816. An article by Poisson entitled: Sitr les lignes 
elastiques d double courbure , occurs on pages 355 — 360 of the Cor- 
respondance sur VEcole Polytechnique , Vol. III. 1816. The object 
of the article is to prove that the moment of torsion round the 
tangent to the curve is constant throughout the curve when there 
is equilibrium. The mechanical problem assumed is that at any 
point of the curve the elasticity tends to produce two effects, 


minimum, for j J§ Uxdy vanishes so far as the terms tinder the sign of 

double integration are concerned. Hence the same differential equation must arise 


from making j j i^A + + ^ + q t & x a y a 

from making the surface integral of C a minimum. But this 

\P 2 P" PPj 


minimum, or 
is the 


form usually adopted for the potential energy per unit of area due to the bending of 
a thin plate of uniform thickness and isotropic material. (Of. Lord Bayleigh, Theory 
of Sound, r. p. 293.) I must remark here that I am not <piite satisfied with this expres- 
sion for the potential energy of the bending of a plate. My doubt arises exactly as in 
the case of a bent rod, for which the potential energy of bending does not seem to bo 


proportional to -g per unit of length, if the bending is 
P 


accompanied in any degree by 


longitudinal stress. In the same manner I am inclined to think the above expres- 
sion only true for a plate when the applied forces are wholly normal to the piano 
of the plate.] Bn. 
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namely one to change the value of the angle of contingence in the 
osculating plane, and the other to twist the curve round the 
tangent at the point considered 1 . 

As we have seen in Arts. 159 and 173, the problem of the 
equilibrium of such an elastic curve had been considered by 
Lagrange and by Binet. Poisson says 

M. Binet a eu regard le premier a la torsion dont les courbes 
elastiques sont susceptibles ; mais on n’avait point encore explique 
la nature de cette force, et montre que son moment est constant 
dans l’etat d’equilibre. Lagrange a donne, dans la Mecanique 
analytique, des equations de la ligne elastique a double courbure, qu’il 
a trouvees par une analyse tres - differ ente de la ndtre, et qui 
reviennent cependant a nos equations (1), en y supposant 0 = 0. 

Here 8 denotes the moment of torsion. Poisson s article is 
reproduced substantially in his Mecanique > 1833, Vol. i. pages 
022 — 627. 

[424.] 1818 Remarques sur les rapports qui existent entre la 

propagation des ondes d la surface de I’eau , et leur propagation 
dans une plaque Slastique. Bulletin des Sciences par la Society 
Philomatique , Annee 1818, Paris, pp. 97 — 99. This is a short 
note by Poisson on Fourier’s memoir on the vibrations of elastic 
plates (see Art. 207). He notes how relations between waves 
at the surface of water and those in an infinite elastic plate arise 
from both being determined by linear partial differential equations 
with constant coefficients. 

Ces rapports singuliers tiennent k ce que les lois de ces deux 
mouvemens sont renfermees dans des equations aux differences 
partielles de meme nature, savoir, des Equations lineaires k coefficients 
eonstans, qui ne sont pas du m§me ordre par rapport au temps et 
par rapport aux distances des points mobiles au lieu de Pebranlement 
primitif, mais avec cette difference, que 1 ’equation du probleme des 
ondes est du quatri&me ordre par rapport au temps, et du second 
par rapport aux coordonnees ; tandis que dans l’autre probleme elle est 

1 [Poisson’s equations are not the most general conceivable, as there would 
usually be a couple round the radius of curvature of the ‘mean fibre’ of the wire. 
Ilis result as to the moment of torsion is not generally true. We shall return to 
this point in the Chapter devoted to Saint- Yenant.] En. 
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au contraire du second ordre par rapport au temps, et du quatrieme 
par rapport aux coordonnees. De la vient qne tout ce qui se dit du 
temps ou des distances dans le premier problem e, doit s’appliquer aux 
distances ou au temps dans le second, et vice versd. 

Poisson remarks in conclusion : 

Au reste, cette propagation des sillons dans les plaques elastiques 
infinies est une question de pure curiosite, qffil ne faut pas confondre 
avec la propagation du son dans ces memes plaques ; celle-ci se fait 
toujours d’un mouvement uniforme; la yitesse ne depend ni de 
Tebranlement primitif ni de Tepaisseur de la plaque. 


425. 1818. Sur V integrate de 1’ equation relative aux vibrations 
des plaques elastiques. This is published in the Bulletin des Sciences 
par la Societe Philomatique, Paris, 1818; it occupies pages 125 — 
128 of the volume. 

The object of the paper is to give the integral of the differential 
equation for the vibration of an elastic plate : see Art. 418. 

The equation is 


d 2 z 

df 


4" a 



d 4 z 

dofdy* 


+ 



,(!)• 


Let f be another function of x, y and t, which satisfies the 
equation 


dt \dx 2 + dy */ 


( 2 ), 


where m is a constant. Differentiate with respect to t ; then 


df \chfdt itfdtl' 

put for d£/dt on the right-hand side its value derived from (2) ; 
thus we get 


&%_ 

df ~ 


m 


'd% 


+2 dx4f + 


d D 

dyV' 


Hence if we put m 2 = — a 2 we shall satisfy (1) by taking z = £ 
In this way we shall obtain only a particular integral of the 
equation ; but if we take in succession m = + ai and — at,, where 
i is put for \/ — 1, the equation (2) will give two values of £ the 
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sum of which will express the complete integral of the equation 
(1). The question then is reduced to the integration of the 
equation (2). 

Now Laplace has given the integral of the equation 

dt~ m dx» 

in the form 

f — [ e~ a ~ <f> (x + 2a J mt ) doc, 

where <f> denotes an arbitrary function. It is easy to extend this 
form of integral to equation (2) ; with respect to this we shall 
have 


| j e ^ c})(x + 2a Jmt,y+2/3jmt) dacdfi. 

J —oo J — oc 

If we put successively in this formula + cu and —at for m, 
and take the sum of the two results, we shall have for the complete 
integral of the equation (1) 


/ -too r -too 2 

I e~ a <f> (x + 2a Jaii, y + 2 ft J ait) dad/3 

— oo J — oc 

/ -j- oc r+o c _______ 

I e~ a4_ ' s2 (® + 2a V — ait, y + 2/3 J — cut) dad (3, 

— OC J — oc 

where <j> and ^ denote two arbitrary functions. 

To shew how these arbitrary functions are to be determined 
from the initial conditions of the plate, suppose that the origin of 
the motion corresponds to t = 0, and that at that instant the 
equation to the plate is ^ — %(x,y)\ then we have 

X y) = {4> ( x > y) + f (x, y)} f f + e~ a ‘~^ dad/3. ..( 3). 

J —oc J —co 

Let us also suppose that initially the velocity of every point is 
zero; we must then have dzjdt= 0, when t = 0, for all values of 
x and y : this condition will be satisfied by supposing the functions 
c f > and yjr to be equal, so that from (3) we have 


: (x, y) = 2cj) (x, y) J 


2 dad/3 = 27 rtp {oc,y)> 


4> & y) = f (*. y) = 5z x (®> y)- 


Thus 
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It is easy to get rid of the imaginary quantities which occur in 
the general value of s, by putting instead of a and j3 respectively 

and in the first integral, and and in the second 
Vi Vo v — c V — c 

integral, which will make no change in the limits. Let us also 

put x pl& c e of the arbitrary functions <j> and and change the 

imaginary exponentials into sines and cosines ; thus we obtain 

z = i [ f sin (a 2 -f ( 3 2 ) % (00 + 2a Jat 3 y + 2/3 J at) dad/3. 

7T J -v J ~?c 


Another form may be given to this expression by making 
x -f 2a J at =p 3 and y - f 2/3 J at = q ; thus it becomes 

* - jsj . IT IT % > siE ^ 

Poisson adds with respect to the last formula : 


Sous cette derniere forme, fintegrale de Tequation (1) coincide 
avec celle que Ton trouve en resolvant cVaborcl cette equation par 
une serie infinie dhxponentielles reelles ou imaginaires, et sommant 
ensuite cette serie par des integrates definies, ainsi que l’a fait 
M. Fourier dans son Memoir© sur les vibrations des plaques elastiques. 

I presume therefore that the integral w r as first obtained hy 
Fourier in the form here given; but the memoir by Fourier 
to which Poisson here refers seems not to have been published : 
see Art. 207 for an account of a note published by Fourier in 
1818. 


426. 1823. A memoir by Poisson entitled: Sur la distribution 

de la chaleur dans les corps solides was published in the Journal 
de VEcole Polytechnique , xix e Cahier, 1823. This does not belong 
to our subject, but I mention it because of a reference made to it 
by Saint- Venant in Moigno’s Statique , page 619. After speaking 
of two different definitions of pressure in the theory of elasticity 
Saint- Venant says : 

Au reste, M, Poison a montre en 1821 (Journal de l’ Pcole 
Polytechnique, xix e Gainer, 1823, p. 272) que les deux definitions ana- 
logues, relatives au flux de chaleur , donnent dans les calculs les monies 
resultats quand on ngglige certains ordres de quantites. 
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427. 1827 \ An article by Poisson entitled: Ffote sur les 
vibrations des corps sonores was published in the Annates de 
Ghimie , Yol. 36, 1827. It occupies pages 86 — 93 of the volume. 
It is also printed in Ferussads Bulletin, Yol. ix. 1828, pages 
27 — 31. The first paragraph explains the nature of the article: 

Je m’oecupe actuellement d 5 un travail fort etendu sur les lois 
de Fequilibre et du mouvement des corps elastiques, et particulierement 
sur les vibrations des corps sonores. En attendant que j’aie pu en 
terminer la redaction definitive, je demande a PAcademie la permission 
de lui faire connaitre le principe de mon analyse et plusieurs des 
consequences qui s’en deduisent. 

The article states some results obtained in the memoir as to 
the vibrations of an elastic rod ; and for the case of longitudinal 
vibrations seven experiments made by Savart are compared with 
calculations made, by Poisson, and a satisfactory agreement ob- 
tained. Two points of interest will now be noticed. 

428. In the Annates Poisson says on page 87 : 

ITne meme verge elastique peut vibrer de quatre manieres dif~ 
ferentes. Elle executera, 1° des vibrations longitudinales , lorsqubn 
l’etendra ou qu’on la comprimera suivant sa longueur; 2° des vibra- 
tions normales quand on la dilatera ou qu’on la condensera perpen- 
diculairement a sa plus grande dimension; 3° des vibrations que 
Chladni a nommees tournantes , qui auront lieu en vertu de la torsion 
autour de son axe ; 4° enfin des vibrations transver sales, dues aux 
flexions qu’on lui fera eprouver. 

He seems to imply on the next page that he has determined 
the laws of the normal vibrations, but that they are too complex 
to be indicated in the present note. In the memoir which this 
note announces all that is said about normal vibrations seems 
contained in a brief passage on pages 452 and 453. 

Mais il iaut aj outer que, dans tous les cas, les vibrations longitudi- 
nales seront accompagnees de vibrations normales de la nAme duree.... 

Finally in his Mecanique , 1833, Yol. n. page 368, Poisson says : 

Les vibrations normales consistent en des dilatations et condensa- 
tions alternatives des sections de la verge, perpendiculaires k sa 
longueur ; elles n’ont pas encore et6 d^terminees par la thdorie. 

1 [A letter of Poisson’s in the Annales for this year will be noticed when we 
consider his memoir of October, 1829.] En. 
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There seems to me an inconsistency between these various 
statements, but I cannot explain it 1 . 

429. In the Annates Poisson says that he has determined the 
ratio of the transversal to the longitudinal vibrations for the case 
of a cylindrical rod and for the case of a rod in the form of a 
parallelepiped. The former case however alone appears in the 
memoir. Of the seven experiments made by Savart, three refer 
to the former case and four to the latter; the former three are 
alone given in the memoir. 

The following are Poisson’s words on this point : 

Le rapport des vibrations transversales aux longitudinales depend 
de la forme de la verge ; je l’ai determine dans deux cas differens : 
dans le cas des verges cylindriques et dans celui des verges paral- 
lelepipediques. S’il s’agit, par exemple, d’une verge libre par les deux 
bouts, rendant le ton le plus grave dont elle est susceptible ; que Ton 
represente par l sa longueur, par n le nombre de ses vibrations 
longitudinales, et par n celui des transversales; et que l’on designe 
par e son epaisseur dans le cas des verges parallelepipediques, ou 
son diambtre dans le cas des verges cylindriques, on aui^a, 

^' = (2-05610) ne/l 

dans le premier cas, et 

n' = (1-78063) ne/l 

dans le dernier; le second nombre compris entre parentheses se 
deduisant du premier en le multipliant par \ ^ 3 . 

See pp. 88 and 89. 

430. Another article by Poisson occurs on pages 384—387 of 
the volume of the Annales cited in Art. 427 ; it is entitled : Note 
silt V extension des fils et des plaques 4lastiques . We have referred 
to this article in the previous chapter (Art. 368). 

At the end of the article Poisson cites another result which he 
had obtained from theory, which he says would he less easy to 
verify by experiment : see Art. 483. Poisson’s article is trans- 
lated into German in Poggendorffs Annalen , Vol. xn. 1828, pages 
516—519. 

1 [This note of Poisson’s should be read in conjunction with Savart ’a memoir of 
1822: see Articles 323— 327.] Ed. 
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431. 1828. An article by Poisson entitled: Memoir e silt 
Vequilibre et le mouvement cles corps dlastiques was published in 
the Annales de Ghimie , Yol. 37, 1828; it occupies pages 337 — 355 
of the volume. The object of the article is to give an account of 
the memoir which Poisson read to the Academy on the 14th of 
April, 1828 ; the pages 337 — 348 of the article coincide with the 
introduction to the memoir, that is with the pages 357 — 368 of 
it. A note in the memoir relative to a point in the Theory of 
Equations is not in the article ; on the other hand a brief note is 
given in the article which is not in the memoir ; this note in the 
article consists of simple reasoning to illustrate in a particular 
case the general result obtained by Poisson, and denoted by AT= 0 : 
see Art. 442 of my account of the memoir. 

432. After this introduction Poisson enumerates various results 
obtained in his memoir which may interest students of physics ; 
these he distributes under eleven heads. 

There are a few lines in the Annales with respect to the 
vibrations of plates which are not in the memoir. Poisson 
obtained by calculation in the memoir for the ratio of the lowest 
two sounds in the case of a free circular plate the number 4*316 ; 
he says in the Annales : 

M. Savart a obtenu pour ce rapport, un nombre qui surpass© nn peu 
4, mais d’une fraction sensiblement moindre que nous ne le trouvons. 
II pense que la difference entre le calcul et ^experience n’est pas 
hors des limites des erreurs dont est susceptible ce genre ^observations. 

433. The article in the Annales concludes with the following 
paragraph in which Poisson puts forth the just claims of his 
memoir to consideration : 

La discussion qui s’est elevee k l’Academie apr&s la lecture de 
mon M^moire, m’oblige de faire observer qu’il se compose de deux 
parties : Tune, toute speciale, est relative k des questions d’acoustique, 
dont ce qui prSc&de est un resume, et que personne jusqu’a present 
n’avait traitSes; l’autre renferme des considerations generates sur 
Paction moleculaire, et sur l’expression des forces qui en resultent. 
On y fait voir que pour parvenir k cette expression, il est necessaire 
d’apporter quelque restriction & la fonction de la distance qui exprime 
Paction mutuelle de deux molecules, et qu’il ne suffit pas, comme 
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on l’avait suppose jusqu’ici, que cette function soifc une de celles 
qui deviennent insensibles des que la variable a acquis une grandeur 
t-ensible. On y prouve aussi que la somme qui exprime la resultante 
totale des actions moleculaires n’est pas de nature a pouvoir se 
convertir en une integrale ; ce qui n’avait pas non plus ete remarque, 
et ce qui est cependant essentiel, puisque la representation de cette 
resultante par une integrale deflate rendraifc nul son coefficient apres le 
cbangement de forme du corps produit par des forces donnees, et 
par consequent impossible la formation de ses equations d’equilibre. 
Enfin, apres avoir etabli les equations generates de Fequilibre d’un 
corps elastique cle forme quelconque, en ayant egard aux diverses 
circonstances que je viens d’indiquer, j’en ai cleduit celles qui ap- 
partiennent aux cordes, aux verges, aux membranes et aux plaques 
elastiques; deduction que personne, a ma connaissance, n’avait cherclie 
a effectuer, et qui exige des transformations d ’analyse par lesquelles j’ai 
ete longtemps arrlte meme clans le cas le plus simple, celui de la corde 
elastique. 

On this paragraph three brief remarks may be made. The 
discussion in the Academy probably consisted mainly of criticisms 
by Navier which we shall notice hereafter. The restrictions 
which must be imposed on the function representing the mutual 
action between two molecules do not seem to be very decisively 
stated in the memoir, though there are certainly hints bearing on 
the point : see Art. 439 of my account of the memoir. It is not 
obvious what great difficulties Poisson can have found in his 
discussion of the simple problem of the elastic cord. 

434. 1829. Memoire sur Vequilibre et le mouvement des corps 
elastiques . This memoir was read to the Paris Academy on the 
14th of April, 1828 ; it is published in the Memoirs of the 
Academy, Vol. Yin. 1829, where it occupies pages 357 — 570 ; on 
pages 623 — 627 of the volume there is an Addition to the memoir 
which was read on the 24th of November, 1828. The memoir is 
one of the most famous written by this great mathematician. 

435. The introduction to the memoir occupies pages 359 — 368. 
We have here a rapid sketch of the history of questions connected 
with the theory of elasticity. Leibniz and the Bernoullis solved 
the problem of the form of the catenary, as to which Galileo had 
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erred; James Bernoulli investigated the form of an elastic lamina 
in equilibrium. After these problems relating to equilibrium 
some relating to motion were discussed. D’Alembert was the 
first who solved the problem of vibrating cords, and Lagrange 
some years later gave another solution. Euler and Daniel Bernoulli 
determined the vibrations of an elastic lamina for all the circum- 
stances in which the ends of the lamina could be placed. Then 
Poisson proceeds thus on his page 360 : 

Tels sont, en peu de mots, les principaux resultats relatifs a 
1’equilibre et au mouvement des corps elastiques, qui etaient conmis 
lorsque j’essayai, dialler plus loin dans un Memoire sur les surfaces 
elastiques . , lu a Tlnstitut en 1814. J 3 ai suppose que les points dhme 
plaque elastique, courbee d’une maniere quelconque, se repoussent 
mutuellement snivant une fonction de la distance qui decroit tres- 
rapidement et devient insensible des que la variable a acquis une 
grandeur sensible; hypothese qui m’a conduit k une equation d’eqnilibre 
des surfaces elastiques, laquelle prend la m£me forme que celle de la 
simple lame courbee en un seul sens, quand on l’applique a ce cas 
particulier. Mais cette mani&re d’envisager la question ne convient 
rigoureusement qu’a une surface sans epaisseur, sur laquelle sont places 
des points materiels, contigus ou tres-peu distants les uns des autres ; 
et quand, au contraire, on a egard a Tepaisseur de la plaque courbee, ses 
particules se distinguent en deux sortes : les unes se repoussent 
effectivement en vertu de la contraction qui a lieu du cotS de la 
concavite, et les autres s’attirent en vertu de la dilatation produite 
du cdte oppose. II etait done ngeessaire de reprendre de nouveau cette 
question; et pour qu’elle soit completement resolue il faudra trouver, 
relativement k une plaque elastique d’une epaisseur donnee, les con- 
ditions qui doivent 6tre satisfaites, soit en tous ses points, soit k ses 
bords en particulier, pour l’equilibre des forces qui ltd sont appliquees 
et des actions routuelles de ses molecules. 

436. In his introductory remarks Poisson draws attention to 
a point which he considers very important ; see his pages 365 and 
366. It amounts to this : in all cases hitherto in which molecular 
action has been considered, such as questions of capillary at- 
traction and heat, the forces which arise from this action have 
been expressed by definite integrals, but this mode of expression is 
inapplicable. For in the natural state of the body no force would 
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be called into action, and the definite integral would vanish ; it 
would follow that after the body has suffered deformation the 
definite integral would still vanish, and so no force would be 
called out, which is absurd. The mathematical process is given at 
page 398 of the memoir, and we shall recur to the point : see 
Art. 443. 


437. A remark is made by Poisson in a note on his page 367 
relating to the Theory of Equations. Fourier on page 616 of the 
volume contradicts Poisson, and goes fully into the matter in the 
Memoirs of the Paris Academy, Yol. x. pages 119 — >146. 


438. The first section of the memoir is entitled : Expression des 
forces resultantes de V action moleculaires ; it occupies pages 
368 — 405. The object of this section may be said to be gene- 
rally the investigation of the equations of equilibrium of elas- 
ticity; and the results coincide with those of the ordinary text- 
books on elasticity provided we take X = Thus where Lamd 
writes : 


AT = Xd 4- 2 p 


du 

d£’ 


the corresponding equation with Poisson is, if 7c = 

^ = k(l 


^ du ^ dv ^ dw 
dx^ dy dz , 


We proceed to notice some special points in this section. 


439. On his page 369 Poisson gives an example which may 
illustrate the law of molecular force 1 . Let r be the distance 
between two particles; then the molecular force may he the 
product of some constant into the expression 

y~(x}na)m 

Here b denotes a constant greater than unity, m is a large positive 
quantity, a is the distance between two consecutive particles, 
n is a large integer but yet such that no. is a line of imperceptible 
length. This expression will remain nearly constant so long as 
r is not a considerable multiple of a ; but when r becomes greater 
than no the expression diminishes very rapidly, and soon becomes 

1 [This example is not wholly satisfactory as the molecular force cannot in this 
case become repulsive ; it is necessary to consider the difference of two expressions* 
of this kind.] Ed. 
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insensible. We may denote the product of this expression into a 
constant by p (r). 

440. On page 375 Poisson uses without any formal demon- 
stration a theorem as to the tension produced by molecular action 
across an infinitesimal plane area taken in the substance of an 
elastic body. 

[The following interesting historical note relative to this 
theorem is given by Saint-Yenant : 

Nous 1’avons demontre pour la premiere fois pour cette definition 
de la pression k la Societe philomatique en mars 1844, et aux 
Oomptes rendus , 7 juillet 1845 (t. xxi, p. 24). Cauchy l’a demontre 
de meme dans un Memoir© inedit ( Oomptes rendus, 23 juin et 14 
juillet, t. xx, p. 1765, et t. xxi, p. 125). 11 est, au reste, presque 

evident, et il a ete admis aussi par Poisson (t. vm. des Memoir es de 
VInstitut , p. 375, et Journal de VP cole Poly technique, xx e cahier, art. 16 
ou p. 31), par MM. Lame et Clapeyron (Savants Ur angers, t. iv, p. 485 
ou Art. 20), par Cauchy ( Exercices , troisi&me annee, p. 316), pour 
une autre definition de la pression ,* et il n’a ete conteste que depuis 
qu’on a pretendu etablir les formules des pressions par un simple 
raisonnement mathematique, sans se baser sur la loi physique des 
actions moleculaires a distance. 

The theorem in question assumed by Poisson is thus stated by 
Saint-Yenant : 

La pression sur une petite face, ou la resultant© de toutes les 
actions moleculaires sensibles qui s’exercent k travers sa- superficie 
oj, peut 6tre remplacee par la r^sultante des actions qui seraieut 
exercees sur chaque molecule m d’un des cdtes de son plan, par une 
masse concentree k son centre egale, pour chaque molecule m, & celle 
d’un cylindre de la mature du c6te oppose, ayant co pour base, 
et une hauteur 6gale k la distance de m au plan de w. Moigno’s Lemons 
de Mecanique Analytique : Statique, pp. 673 — 675.] 

441. Poisson as we saw in Art. 421 condemns the mode of 
expressing the elastic forces by definite integrals ; but he allows 
himself to do this to some extent : see Art. 542 of my account of 
the memoir of 1829. In the case of a triple summation Poisson 
transforms two summations into integrations leaving only one 
summation untransformed : see his page 378. 
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442. As we have stated in Art. 438 if we put X — fx = A in the 
well-known formula we obtain such an expression as 

7 / 0 d!w t dv cfotA 
1 1 cZy "h ’ 

The corresponding form for N x which Poisson first obtains is 


J \\~K 


14 


2tt t 

where K stands for 2 - 
S oc 


du\ i , clu dv dw 
dx) V dx^ dy~^ dz 

f{r), and k for -~= t 


15 


«•*{?/ <r) i- 


Then Poisson shews that as the body was originally in equi- 
librium K must be zero ; and this reduces his expressions fox the 
elastic tensions to the ordinary forms in which we take X = /x. 

Two matters occur for notice wdiich'we shall consider in the 
account of the memoir of 1829 : see Articles 542 and 554. 


443. We can now give the mathematical process alluded to 
in Art. 436. Suppose that we could replace the summations by 
integrations. Then in the summation denoted by K multiply 
by drjoL ; thus we obtain 


And k becomes 



27T 

15 


J'o n 6 


d_ 

dr 




dr, 


and this by integration by parts is 
_ 2tt (V 1 
3 Jo a 6 r 


f(r)dr. 


that is — J5T ; so that Jc vanishes. But this is absurd for then the 
elastic tensions all vanish. Hence we see that the summation 
with respect to r cannot be transformed into an integral 1 . 

In the preceding operation it will be seen that we assume 


4 / ( r ) vanish both when r = 0 and when - 


Poisson says 


that/ (r) is zero at the two limits; but f(r) does not necessarily 
vanish with r, as we see by the example which he suggests for 
/(r) in Art. 439; and it is not enough that /(r) should vanish 
when r is infinite, we must have r 4 / (r) vanishing. 


* [X shall return to this point in so far as it involves a criticism of Navicr when 
considering a paper by Clausius. The legitimacy of the molecular hypothesis which 
leads to \=/x will be best discussed after the chapter devoted to Cauchy.] Kn. 
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444. Poisson’s process seems to me sometimes deficient in 
rigour; the following will serve as an example, taken from his 
page 378. He arrives at a certain result and then adds : 

Ce resultat exige a la verite, que r soit un multiple tres-considerable 
de z ; mais d’apres la supposition que nous avons faite sur le mode de 
deeroissement de Taction moleculaire (ISTo. 1), on peut, sans erreur 
sensible, negliger dans la somme 2 relative a r, la partie oil cette 
condition n’est pas remplie par rapport a Tautre partie. 

This statement as to what may be neglected in comparison 
with the rest seems to me quite arbitrary. 

445. Poisson in his pages 392 — 395 obtains the general 
equations for the equilibrium of a body subject to applied forces 
by transforming his equations by the aid of a process like that 
adopted by Lame in his Elasticity p. 21. 

446. Poisson objects on his page 400 to a use which had been 

made of the Calculus of Variations; following the example of 
Lagrange ; he says that the method is not applicable to the case in 
which we regard a body as made up of molecules separated by 
intervals, however small the intervals may he ; but he is very brief 
and does not unfold his objection. Compare Saint-Venant in 
Moigno’s Statique, page 718. A 

447. Suppose an elastic body under the action of no applied 
forces except a constant uniform normal pressure over the surface ; 
Poisson states that all the conditions of equilibrium will' be 
fulfilled if we suppose that the body is every where and in all 
directions equally compressed or expanded ; see his pages 400 — 402. 
In fact the fundamental equations of elasticity will be satisfied by 
supposing that the three normal tensions are equal and constant, 
and the three tangential tensions zero. 

448. After establishing the equations for the equilibrium of 
an elastic body, namely the three which hold at every point of the 
interior and the three which hold at every point of the surface, 
Poisson says that they agree with those given by Navier in the 
seventh volume of the Paris memoirs, but that Navier’s own 

T. E. 15 
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process would really have made all the forces vanish, according to 
what we have seen in Art. 442. As Poisson gives no reference to 
Cauchy, or any other writer except Navier, we are I presume to 
infer that the equations were first established by Navier. Saint- 
Venant considers that the step in Navier s investigation to which 
Poisson objects might easily have been avoided : see Moigno’s 
Statique, page 719. 


449. Poisson's second section is entitled: Vibrations d'une 
sphere dlastique ; it occupies pages 405 — 421. We reproduce this 
investigation with some change of notation, not at first putting 
with Poisson X = /x. 

We assume that all points of the sphere at the same distance 
from the centre are moving with the same velocity along their 
respective radii. Thus we must have 


x . y . z . 

u = -f> v= ~r> w = -f; 

where ^ is some function of r, the distance of the point considered 
from the centre of the sphere. 

We may denote ^ by dfi/dr, where cp is a function of r ; thus 
deb deb deb 

or. — — i_ O) r — — £_ nit — — L_ 

dx 3 dy 3 dz * 

Hence for the cubical dilatation we have 

2# 

dx 2 '*' dtf* dz*~ dr* + rdr ~ V 

Now we assume that there are no applied internal or external 
forces. Then the first of the usual equations of an elastic solid 
becomes 


a t \dQ , 2 ( %‘ u 


that is — 


Hence by integrating with respect to x we get 


(X + p) 9 + = p -2 + 0. . 


(U 
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where C is constant with respect to but so far as we see at 
present may involve y 3 z , and t But by taking the other two 
equations we arrive at results exactly like (1); and in this way 
we find that G in (1) cannot involve y or z ; thus it cannot involve 
any variable except t. 

Thus (1) may be written 


that is 


(X -f 2 p) 6 — p ~ -f G y 
X + d?rcj) _ d 2 <f> n 

v~ p d? + 


that is 


d 2 rcj) __ d 2 r<j> r ~ 
“ ~d ?~ + p* ' 


( 2 ), 


where a 2 is put for (X + 2 p)/p. 

Poisson himself assumes that X = fi, so that with him a 2 = 3 X/p. 


450. Thus we have to discuss equation (2). It is unnecessary 
to trouble ourselves with the term rC/p ; for suppose that we have 
obtained a general solution of (2) without this term, and denote 
it by <j> = <3>. Then for the solution of (2) as it stands we have 

$ = Gdtdt. 


We shall therefore confine ourselves to the equation 
d 2 rcf> _ 2 d 2 r<f> 

~df~ a 


(3). 


Now it is obvious that the following is a solution 


<j> = (A cosvat + B sinz fat) 


sinz^r 

r 


+ ( A’ cosvat + B sinz^atf) 


cosz^r 

r 


where A , B, A\ B' and v are independent of r and t; and the 
aggregate of any number of such expressions would also be a 
solution. But (cos vr)/r would be infinite at the centre of the 
sphere, and to avoid this we must suppress the term which 
involves (cos vr)/r; hence we may take for the solution 

<j> = 2 (A cosz /at + B smvat) (4), 

where 2 denotes the summation of terms in which different 
values are given to A , B , and v . 


15—2 
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451. We must seek to determine the quantities at present 
unknown by means of the equations to be satisfied at the surface 
of the sphere ; we will denote the radius of the sphere by L The 
first equation of these equations takes the form: 


+ 0; 


l 


this gives the following result in which we are to put finally 
l for r, 

oo f n ~ du\ ay fdu dv\ fiz fdu , dw\ A 

I^ + ie) + 7(e + ;sM 

that is | 2 a <p t) | £j . 8m 

r dr 1 ^ dx 2 J r docdy r dzdy ? 


or 


that is 
that is 


\x d 2 rd> 2a f d 2 cb d 2 6 d 2 (f> \ A 

7 W + T + i ‘ SS7 ~ 0 > 

X# dfrcj) 2 fix d*<f> _ n 
t 1 dr 2 + r cfo* 54 * 


Put & for (\ + 2 fi)/\, then we obtain the following equation 
which is to hold when r = l 


dr r dr 


.(5). 


The other two surface equations also lead to (5). 

Substitute in (5) the value of <j> from (4) ; then we shall find 
that the following relation must hold : 

( — 2” + 7» “ Z s y smz,Z+ 7 (1 — 6) cos z/Z = 0 (6). 


452. According to Poisson X = /a, so that 6 = 3; thus (6) 
simplifies to 

(4 — 3z/V) sin vl = 4^Z cos i/Z (7). 

We shall keep henceforward to his case, as it sufficiently 
illustrates all that is interesting in the discussion. We have now 
to shew how A and B can be found. 
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453. From (4) we have 

d<j> ^ , 4 -r-j • vt cos vr — sin z/r 

r -4- = S ud cos z><z£ + £ sm m£) 

dr r 

— %(A cos vat 4* -S sin m£) J2 say (8). 

Now equation (3) gives 

df r V dr 1 dr ) 7 

differentiate with respect to r, thus 

<fdi = 2 /d*gb 2d^>_ 2^#\ <x 2 <f/ d^>\ 2a 2 d<^ 

df dr ^ \dr 3 + r dr 2 r 2 dr) r dr 2 \ dr/ r 2 dr 7 

,, , /CA i^a 2 a 2 d 2 ^? 2a 2 ^ 

thus by (8) = — -y-o- « R, 

j \ j r r dr 2 r 3 7 

sothat (v>-J)j? + ^-0 (9). 

And from (5) the following must hold at the surface 

that is 3 ^ — — = 0 (10), 

dr r K J 

This is easily verified by means of (7). 

454. Now the initial circumstances must be supposed known, 
so that d<f>/dr and d 2 $/(dr df) must be known initially in terms of r. 
Let us suppose that initially 

5F“XM and||= %1 (r); 

then putting t— 0 in (8) and in the differential coefficient of it 


with respect to t we get 

tAR = r x (r) .(11). 

XavBR = r% t ( r ) (12). 


We have now by means of (11) to isolate and thus to deter- 
mine the value of each coefficient of which A is the general type ; 
and by means of (12) to do the same with respect to B. Let 
v t stand for a specific value of the general symbol v ; so that v x 
is a root of (7) : let v 2 stand for another specific value. Let A x 
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and B 1 correspond to the former value of v 1 and A and B to the 
latter; Then we shall obtain our end by means of the following 
formula 

R x R 2 dr = 0 (13), 

Jo 

where R x and R 2 are any two values of R which correspond to 
two different values of v satisfying (7). 


455. To establish (13) we observe that the integral may be 
written in two ways ; 

J R x R 2 dr = J (v x r cos v ± r — sin v x r) dr , 

£ j- R&dr = £ (v cos - sin vjr) <fe*. 

Integrate by parts ; thus we get 

ri sm v Z f l 

R x R 2 dr = (z/ x Z cos r x Z — sin z^Z) — — + z// sin v x r sin z/ 2 r dr, 

Jo v Jo 

f ^ sm v Z • 

J R x R 2 dr = (* a Z cos z> 2 Z — sin r 2 Z) — j~~ + v s J s ^ n v i r s * n r 2 r 

Now by (7) of which both v x and v a are roots 

3v 2 Z 2 

v x l cos v x l — sin vJj — ~~ 

jb 


% v 2 Z 2 

v 2 Z cos z^Z — sin v 2 l = sin v 2 l. 


Hence we have 


sin z> x r sin v 2 rdr — ~ sin z^Z sin r 2 zj , 
sin z^r sin z/ 3 rdr — — sin v x l sin z/ 2 zj . 


Hence it follows that 

( v *-v 1 *)( l R l R i dr = 0, 
J 0 


and therefore 


j> 


R,R„dr = 0, 


456. Now to apply (13). Multiply both sides of (11) by R v 
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and integrate with respect to r from 0 to l ; then by (13) all the 
terms vanish except one, and we are left with 


A i f fti dr = f r x ( r ) A dr ■ 

Jo JO 


this determines A v and similarly all the other coefficients of which 
A is the general type may be determined. 

In like manner from (12) we get 

av i B if 0 R ? dr =J 0 r Xi ( r ) R , dr - 

457. The value of J R*dr which occurs in the preceding 

Article may easily be found. For 

f R 2 dr = f (vr cos vr — sin vr) i- — dr . 

Jo J o' dr r 

Integrate by parts ; thus 

J R 2 dr = (vlco&vl — sinz/Z) ^^^-hv 2 J sin 2 i >rdr, 
f l 1 

that is j R 2 dr = {v 2 l 2 -f vl sin vl cos vl — 2sin 2 vl}. 


458. It may be shewn that the equation (7) has no imaginary 
roots. For if possible suppose that there is a root v x =p A q V — 1; 
then there must be also a root p — q J — 1 , which we will denote 
by z/ 2 . Let R 1 take the form P 4- Q J — 1 ; then R 2 must take the 
form P — Q J — 1 . Hence (13) becomes 

[ l (P 2 +Q 2 )dr = 0; 

Jo 

but this is obviously impossible, as every element of the integral 
is positive. 


459, Let m be put for vl , so that the equation (7) becomes 
(4 — 3m 2 ) sin m = 4m cos m (14). 

According to Poisson we have for approximate values of the 
least two roots of his equation 

m = 2*56334, m = 6*05973 ? (15). 
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The larger roots are found approximately from m = iir, where 
i is an integer. Thus if we put m — in — x we shall have x small ; 
and by (14) the value of x is approximately to be found from 


tan«- i7r - fl + l 


If we put i = 2 we shall find from these formulae that 
m — 6*05917, which differs very little from the value given above. 


460. Suppose that in the interior of the sphere there are one 
or more surfaces concentric with that of the sphere, all the points 
of which remain at rest during the isochronous vibrations which 
correspond to a specific value of v found from (7); then the radii 

of such surfaces will be determined by the equation = 0 ; this 


by (8) leads to 


vr cos vr — sin vr = 0 


(16). 


The sound which corresponds with the specific value of v will 
be accompanied by as many nodal surfaces as (16) will give values 
of r less than 1 The least two roots of (16) are found to be 
vr = 4*49331, vr = 7*73747. 

On comparing these with the values of m or vl given in (15), 
we see that for the least value of m there can be no node ; but 
for the next value 6f rfi there is on6, and the radius of this is 
determined by 


4*49331 

6*05973 


Z= *74150 l; 


so that the radius is about three-quarters of that of the sphere. 
Poisson adds : 

II est inutile de dire que f existence des surfaces nodales interieures 
ne .pourrait pas se verifier par Texperience ; et il parait m6me difficile 
que Tobservation puisse faire connaitre les difierents sons d’une sphere 
elastique qui sont determines par le calcul. 


461. have hitherto supposed that no force acts on the 
surface. Let us now however suppose that there is such a force, 
namely a normal pressure which is the same at every point of the 
surface, but is a function of the time denoted by Ne~ % \ where N 
and h are positive constants. 
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We can satisfy the conditions of the problem by adding to the 
value of cj) as given by (4) the term 

hr -hr AT 

- (e* - e a ) — e~**, 

<yr 

provided we determine 7 properly, as we will now shew. In 
the first place with this additional term the fundamental equation 
( 3 ) is still satisfied, as is obvious on trial. 

In the next place consider the surface equations as in Art. 451 ; 
instead of zero we have now on the right-hand side X ot Y i Z Qy 
where 


X=~l Ne-*\ Y a = — ¥ Ne-\ Z a =- z - Nr* 

Then proceeding as in Art. 451 we shall now obtain 

Ne- U + O + 2 ^)^p+~^=0; 

and putting, as sufficient for our purpose, X = ji, we get 

- Mr w + 3 ^ + ^^=0 

dr r dr 


(17). 


This is to hold when r — l; it replaces the more simple 
equation (5) which we formerly used. The value of <jf> as hitherto 
used will contribute nothing to (17). We have now to regard the 
terms added in the present Article ; and using these we find that 
(17) leads to 


7 1 






this determines 7 . Thus the problem with the specified condition 
as to the force acting at the surface is satisfied. 


462. Poisson says that one of his objects in discussing the 
example of the vibrations of a sphere was to elucidate a certain 
difficulty: see his page 405. The difficulty seems to be this, if 
I understand Poisson correctly. Imagine that the sphere has 
been subjected to a uniform normal compression, and that this 
compression is instantaneously removed, and the sphere left to 
pass into motion; then we cannot obtain formulae which will 
satisfy these conditions. That is we cannot obtain formulae which 
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shall correspond to the state of compression of the body when 
t = 0, and when t has any value different from zero shall exhibit 
that motion which has been developed in the preceding articles. 
Or we may state the matter generally thus : we have found in 
equation (5) that we must have at the surface 


3 


dr 2 ^ r dr ’ 


hence the ^ (r) which is introduced in (11) cannot be taken 
arbitrarily, but must be subject to the condition 


3 (>1 = 0 . 


463. Poisson takes an example as sufficient to illustrate the 
difficulty and the explanation. Suppose that the sphere is 
originally compressed uniformly ; thus a radius of natural length 
r becomes r (1 — t) where t is a constant quantity. Then 

# = % (r) = -Tr; 

d 2 

hence 3 dr X ^ + r X ^ 

instead of being zero is - or. Poisson says that however rapidly 
the compressing force may be removed the removal cannot be 
really instantaneous; so we may represent such a compression 
by Ne~ ht where h is very large ; thus when t = 0 this compression 
is denoted by N, and it is practically zero as soon as t has any 
sensible value. With the value of % (r) just considered we have 
initially -ZV T - 5jut = 0 (p. 416). This is quite consistent with the 
case of uniform compression ; for then u = — rx, v = — ry, w = — tz. 
Thus 6 = — 3t and each normal stress = — (3X + 2 fi) r = — 5 jut on 
Poisson’s hypothesis of the equality of X and ju. 

This problem is considered by Lamd in his pages 202 — 210 ; 
his treatment is in some respects more general than Poisson’s, for 
he does not assume his expressions to be functions of the radius 
only, but allows them to involve angles. On the other hand Lamd 
does not regard any condition which must hold at the surface, but 
assumes that a fluid medium surrounding the body will furnish 
what normal pressure may be required. 
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Clebsch on pages 55 — 61 of his work gives a solution which 
substantially agrees with Poisson’s. Put v for the Je/a on Clebsch’s 
page 58; then as h = 4 the function on the right-hand side of 

Clebsch’s equation (45) will be found to be %> v - r C ~ S V - T . 

And Clebsch’s equation (48) on his page 59 will agree with 
Poisson’s equation (4) on his page 409, that is with my equation 
(7). Observe that the expression 14 fi/l—fi of Clebsch is 5/3 
according to Poisson. 

464. Poisson’s third section is entitled : Equations de Uequi- 
libre et du mouvement d'une corde elastique , and occupies pages 
422 — 442. The conditions of equilibrium of an elastic cord had 
been long known and given in ordinary works on Statics ; it is the 
object of this section to deduce these conditions from the theory 
of elasticity, and thus to explain the nature of the force which 
is called the tension of the cord in the ordinary investigation. 
Poisson’s process is very simple and satisfactory; it is reproduced 
substantially in pages 93 — 106 of Lamd’s work. 

[465.] If s be the length of the cord measured from some fixed 
point to the point xyz, co its section, p its density and XYZ the 
applied forces on the element ds, Poisson finds from the equations 
of equilibrium of an elastic solid the following equations : 



where T is me nouvelle inconnue qui reste inddterminee . 

The elimination of T gives the equations to the curve assumed 
by the cord. 

If 6 be the dilatation of the element ds of the cord, Poisson 
easily deduces T= — 5/if 2 . 6 . 

When there are no applied forces and therefore T is a constant 
9 will be uniform along the cord and equal therefore to the total 
extension divided by the length. The above equation then agrees 
with Hooke’s Law, for if IT be a weight suspended at an extremity 
Tea + W = 0, or (see his p. 430) 

w __ 5 pa) extension 
~ 2' length 
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The following pages are devoted to the discussion of the longi- 
tudinal and transverse vibrations of a cord. We may note one 
point. 

Suppose n the frequency of longitudinal vibrations of a cord, 
and n the frequency of transversal vibrations; then Poisson obtains 
the result n'/n — Jajl , where l is the length of the cord, and a the 
elongation of the cord produced by the tension it experiences. 
Poisson says that this result had not been noticed before ; it is now 
usually given in treatises on this subject : see Lamd, page 106. 
Poisson on his page 438 states that the result had been confirmed 
by an experiment made byM. Cagniard-Latour. He adds that the 
cord was 14*8 metres long, and that observation gave n/n' = ^ : 
he asserts that by calculation from the formula we deduce a — *052 
metres which differs but little from the observed value *05 of a 
metre. But there is some mistake here ; for with the value which 
he assigns to l and to n/n' the formula gives for a a value very 
different from that which he obtains. He himself quotes his own 
result wrongly here; he quotes it correctly in his Mecanique , 
Vol. n. page 316, but there he does not give the figures of the 
experiment. In the Annales de Ghimie, Vol. XXXYII. page 349, 
instead of we have n/n— 16*87, which is consistent with 

the rest. 

466. Poisson s fourth section is entitled : Equations de Vtiqui- 
Hire et du mouvement d’une verge elastique. It occupies pages 
442 — 488. The section begins thus : 

Dans ce paragraphe, nous allons considerer une verge elastique 
proprement dite, qui tend a revenir a sa forme naturelle quand on Yen 
a ecartee en la faisant flechir, et capable de vibrer transversalement sans 
avoir besoin, comme une simple corde, d’etre tendue suivant sa longueur. 
Cette verge sera homogkne et partout k la m§me tempdrature ; dans 
son 6tat natural, nous supposerons qu’elle soit un cylindre droit & base 
circulaire ; et quoique le rayon de sa base soit tr^s-petit, nous aurons 
maintenant 6gard, dans chaque section perpendiculaire k l’axe, aux 
petites variations des forces moleculaires et dn mouvement des points 
de la verge, circonstances dont on fait abstraction dans le cas d’une 
eorde elastique. 

467. The investigation soon becomes a process of approxima- 
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tion, and is rather complex. With respect to the equations of 
motion the most important case is that of transversal vibration ; 
and then, supposing there are no applied forces, the following are 
the principal results : 

d 2 y __ oke 2 d^y i 2 d 4 y 

df 8p dof 4 dx 2 df ’ 

d 2 z _ 5ke 2 d*z e 2 d 4 z 

df 8p dx 4 4 dx 2 df ' 

The axis of x coincides with the axis of the rod originally, ^and 
z are transverse coordinates of a point which was originally on the 
axis of the rod at the distance x from one end ; e is the radius of 
the rod, p is the density, and k is a constant which corresponds to 
the X of Lamd, supposing X = y. These equations correspond 
with one in* Clebsch’s work, namely (17) on page 253 ; observing 
that the M of Olebsch denotes a force acting at one end and is 
zero with Poisson. 

468. Taking the equations as just given Poisson observes that 
if in the second term on the right-hand side we substitute from the 
left-hand side we introduce e 4 , which he neglects ; thus he reduces 
his equations to 

dfy 5kf d*y _ d 2 z 5ke* d*z __ 
df 8p dx 4 * df 8p dx 1 

It is sufficient to discuss one of these as they are precisely 
similar; and Poisson shews how to integrate the first. This 
process of integration is reproduced by Poisson in his Mecanique 
1833, Vol. II. pages 371 — 392. Some numerical values on page 
485 of the memoir are not quite the same as on the corresponding 
page, namely 389, of the Mecanique . The value of X / on the 
second line of page 390 of the Mecanique does not follow from 
what he has given before : it should be 1*87511. 

469. In the course of his process Poisson arrives at the follow- 
ing result ; suppose that l is the original length of the cylinder, 
and e the original radius, and let the former become l {1 + 8) by 
the deformation ; then the latter will become e (1 — JS) : see his 
pages 449, 451. Thus the volume was originally 7 rlf ; and it be- 
comes by the deformation irle 2 (1 + 8) (1 — ^8) 2 , that is approxi- 
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mately wle 2 (1 + |8) : so that the volume is augmented in the ratio 
of 1 -f 1 8 to unity. Poisson adds 

Ce fait int^ressant de ^augmentation de volume des fils elastiques, 
par reflet de leur allongement, a efce observe par M. Cagniard-Latour ; 
et sur ce point; le calcul et robservation s’accordent d’une maniere 
remarquable, comme on peut le voir dans la note ou j’ai rendu compte 
de son experience. 

A note refers to the Annales de Physique et de Chimie, Tome 
xxxvi. page 384. See Art. 368. 


[470.] Poisson obtains a proportion between the number of 
longitudinal vibrations which a cylinder will perform in a given 
time, and the number of torsion vibrations which it will perform in 
the same time: this he makes to be JlO/2. Ey experiments 
Chladni put it at §, and Savart more recently at 1*6668; the 
mean of the experimental values differs little from Poisson s 
theoretical value : see page 456 of the memoir, and also page 369 
of Vol. ii. of the Mecanique . 

Poisson’s method is as follows: he obtains equations for the 
torsional and longitudinal vibrations of the forms 
d 2 ^r _ Jc d 2 ty . d 2 u __ 5k d 2 u 
df p dx 2 an df ~~ 2 p dec 2 

respectively. 

These agree with those usually given in treatises on sound, if 
we remark the relation supposed by Poisson to exist between 
the elastic constants. Thus Lord Rayleigh ( The Theory of Sound, 
Vol. I. pp. 191 and 199) uses the same equations, if we remember 
that his q is Poisson’s k , and that his p is taken by Poisson to be 
equal to 1/4 h 

If n be the number of longitudinal, n' of torsional vibrations in 
unit time, l the length of the rod, Poisson finds 2 


or 


1 







1 Lord Eayleigh’s ^ is equal to the ratio of lateral contraction to longitudinal 
extension, and this Poisson makes equal to 1/4. 

a Poisson has dropped the coefficient 1/2 in the values of both n and n ' ; sec 
p. 456 of the memoir. 
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Ce qui montre que les sons d’une meme verge cylindrique qui 
execute successivement des vibrations tournantes et des vibrations 
longitudinales, sont dans un rapport independant de la longueur, du 
diametre et la matiere de la verge. C’est ce que Chladni avait reconnu 
par Texperience. 


It "will be seen that Poisson’s remark as to the ratio being 
independent of the material of the rod is not indisputably true. In 


which will only be 


Lame’s notation the ratio equals 

a constant if the ratio ja : X be admitted to be the same for all 
materials. 


471. Again/ Poisson obtains another proportion; namely 
between the number of vibrations of a cylindrical rod which 
vibrates longitudinally, and the number of vibrations of the same 
rod in the same time when it vibrates transversely : see his page 
486. Take the case of a rod free at its ends and giving forth its 
gravest sound; then if n t represent the number of transversal 


vibrations in a unit of time he finds that n, = 3‘5608 


/ok 

V 2 P* 


the 


2 1 2 V 2 p ■ 

notation being the same as in Arts. 467 and 468. Let n denote the 
corresponding number for the case of longitudinal vibrations ; then 


, ^ . 1 / 5 & 

he finds that n = / ■£-. Thus - i = 3‘o608 7 ; Poisson records 

2 Z V 2/> . n V 

some observations communicated to him by Savart, which agree 
well with this theoretical result. 

Later in the memoir Poisson obtains another such proportion, 
namely between the number of longitudinal vibrations of a rod, 
and the number of transversal vibrations of a plate; and he 
expresses a wish to have this result tested by experiment : see his 
page 567- 

[472.] Poisson’s fifth section is entitled: Equations de Vfyuilibre 
et du mouvement d’une membrane dlastique , It occupies pp. 488 — 


523. 


This section is occupied with the equilibrium and vibrational 
motion of a membrane. It contains much the same matter as the 
ninth and tenth of Lamd’s Legons with of course Poissons usual 
supposition as to the equality of the elastic constants. 
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After the general equations of equilibrium (p. 491) we may 
note the following results : 


(i) For a plane membrane subject to no normal force 


Y , * fo d 2 u „ cPv d*u\ 

l,X + s{ S df +a d^ + 8 


dx\ 


P Y+ 


Tc 


„ <3? v . d?u 

dx 2 ° dxdy 




The notation being the same as in the earlier part of the memoir, 
p. 494. 

Special cases are considered, thus that of a membrane subject 
only to tension at its boundary. On p. 498 Poisson makes the 
remark : 


On roit que la meme force appliquee successivement k la superficie 
d’lm corps, au contour d’une membrane, et aux extremites d’une corde, 
produit des dilatations lingaires qui sont entre elles comme les nombres 
2, 3, 4 ; la quantite Jc dependante de la mature etant suppose© la m6me 
dans les trois cas. (Cf. Lame, p. 114.) 


The case of longitudinal vibrations follows with special treat- 
ment of a circular membrane, whose boundary is subject to uniform 
tension, and while it vibrates radially (pp. 499 — 508). 

(ii) For a plane membrane subjected to force which may be 
partially normal and so rendered slightly curved. 

,<*-*-7a + 4*+u>.£ + p.*- o, 

where the plane of xy is the primitive plane of the membrane, 
Z 7 X \ Y are the components of applied force, and 




/ du 


D 2k, 

t A du 

dv\ 

(% + 

dx) 3 

p .--Tl 


+ dy) 


n %h ( . dv du\ 


values not involving z. These results are given by Lamd: see 
page 110 equation (6) and page 112 equation (8). 

Poisson applies the equation to the case of transverse vibrations 
of a membrane subject to uniform tension. He deduces the 


equation 


dh 

df* 




fd 2 z d 2 z 

U? + if 


which he applies at considerable 
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length to the case of a square membrane (pages 510 — 519) and to 
the case of a circular membrane (pages 519 — 523) after transforma- 

. , - d 2 z 2 (d?z 1 dz\ 

tion to the form (^+-3-). 

In his treatment of the first case he has been closely followed 
by Lame and later writers, while the analysis he presents of the 
second is by no means without interesting points. For the inte- 
gration of the equation for the transverse as well as for the radial 
vibrations of a circular membrane Poisson refers to a memoir of his 
own in the Journal de VEcole poly technique, 19 e Cahier, page 239 1 . 

473. A few additional remarks may be made. Poisson refers 
on his pages 491 and 493 to his former memoir on elastic surfaces. 
After stating that he will confine himself to the case in which the 
membrane deviates but little from a plane, he says on his page 493: 

Liquation differentielle de la surface flexible que Lagrange a 
donnee, et qui se trouve aussi dans le Memoire que je viens de citer, 
n’est pas soumise a cette restriction ; elle est seulement fondee sur la 
supposition particuliere qu’en chaque point de cette surface, la tension 
est la m§me dans toutes les directions : on la deduirait sans difficult^ 
des equations (2) en y introduisant cette hypothkse. 

The equations (2) to which Poisson refers are substantially 
equivalent to equations (5) on Lamd's page 110. On the same page 
Lame expresses emphatically his surprise that Poisson adopted a 
method so long and complex ; but it seems to me that Lamd gives 
an exaggerated notion of the length and complexity of the method, 
which is in fact connected in a natural manner with formulas 
already given by Poisson in the present and in his former memoirs. 

474. Poisson's sixth section is entitled: Equations de Vtfquilibre 
et du mouvement June plaque elastique. It occupies pages 523 — 545. 

This is the first investigation of the problem of the elastic 
plate from the general equations of elasticity. Owing to the 
importance of the subject and the considerable controversy which 
has arisen over Poisson's contour-conditions, we substantially 
reproduce this investigation. The reader will remember Poisson’s 
hypothesis as to the equality of the elastic constants. 

p The very important MSmoire sur V integration des Equations lineaires aux 
differences partielles, read before the Academy Dec. 31st, 1821.] Ed. 

T. JE. 
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The lamina will "be supposed in its natural condition to be 
plane, and of constant thickness; that is to say it will be com- 
prised between two parallel planes which constitute its faces, and 
the distance between these will express its thickness. The boun- 
dary of the lamina will consist of planes or of portions of 
cylindrical surfaces perpendicular to the faces. We will denote 
the thickness by 2e, and we will suppose it very small with regard 
to the other dimensions of the lamina ; but the thickness will be 
sufficiently great for the lamina to tend to recover its plane figure 
when it has been disturbed from that by given forces, and for the 
lamina to execute transversal vibrations when these forces have 
been withdrawn. It will now be necessary to pay attention to 
the variation of the molecular forces in the direction of the thick- 
ness; this is the essential difference between the case we are 
about to consider and that of a flexible membrane, where the 
thickness is taken indefinitely small, and these forces constant. 

475. Let a plane be taken in the natural state of the lamina 
parallel to its faces, and equidistant from them : this we will call 
the mean section of the lamina, and we will take the plane of it 
for that of (xy). Let M be any point of this section ; let x and y 
be its original co-ordinates ; let x H- u, y + v, z be the co-ordinates 
of this point after the change of form of the lamina, so that u, v, z 
are unknown functions of x and y. Let M be another point 
situated originally on the straight line through M at right angles 
to the lamina; and let its original co-ordinates be x, y, £; and let 
these co-ordinates become x i -u, y + v\ f + w' after the change of 
form : then u\ v\ w’ are unknown functions of x, y, £ which coin- 
cide with u, v, z respectively in the case of f = 0. These displace- 
ments of M and M' will be taken to be very small, and it will bo 
then assumed that the lamina does not deviate much from the 
plane of (xy) when its form is changed. 

476. The expressions for the elastic tensions are (see Art. 438) 


/ 0 du r dv r dw\ 

Jf *-H s s + % + w- 

, T 7 (dv! , 0 dv' du A 
, T , /du dv _ dw'\ 

*■-*( d^ + d^ +3 irf 


T 1 = k 
■T^h 


r dd 

dw'\ 


+ dy) 

did 

du'\ 

dx 

+ ~dl) 

did 

dv r \ 

. dy 

+ dx) 
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The variable £ being very small, if we develop u, v, w in powers 
of £* we shall have series which are in general very convergent. 
We shall exclude the case of exception which might exist if these 
quantities varied very rapidly in the direction of the thickness, as 
for example would happen if their values depended on the ratio 
f/e. The following analysis and the consequences deduced from it 
are all founded on the possibility of this development. We shall 
then have the following convergent series : 


u — u -\- 

~du'~ 

Ur, 

r+i 

iwi 

Ur 2 J 

r 2 +.... 

v =v + 

to 

( i 

r+i 

'iV 

j r. 

r 2 +-, 

w' = z + 

"dw'~ 

Ur. 

m 

w 

Ur\ 

r 2 +--- : 


the square brackets indicating that f is to be made zero after the 
differentiation. 


477. By means of the equations of equilibrium we must 
determine in succession the coefficients of the preceding series, 
and then we shall know the condition of the plate to as close a 
degree of approximation as we please. We will stop at the first 
power of £ and thus we have simply 


, fdu'l . , Ydv'~\ , f dw’~] o 

w=M+ brJ r> " = " + U_r w= * + ur_r 


.( 2 ). 


These formulae contain only six unknown quantities which must be 
expressed in terms of x and y . (They are, I suppose, u 3 v , z , 


j%y 


and 


dvl 


.) The expression for z when obtained will 


give the form which the mean section assumes ; the values of u 
and v will be the displacements of the points of the mean section 
in the original direction of the plane ; the difference of the values 
of w r which correspond to £ = + e will give the thickness of the 
lamina, which becomes variable from point to point after the 
change of form. 


478. Let X', Y Z' denote the components parallel to the axes 
of x , y, z respectively of the inner applied forces which act at the 

16—2 
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point M\ Then by the general equations of body-equilibrium we 
have 


s + f + f + '’ y -°' 
s + f ,+ f + ' f - o> < s >- 

^, + f, + ^ +/) z: o 

dx ay dc, 

479. Let us now consider the /aces of the lamina. We will 


suppose that there are no outer applied forces at these faces : 
hence W 3 , and T 2 must vanish at every point of these faces, 
that is both when £=e and when — 6. Hence if we expand. 


and neglect powers of € beyond e 8 , we shall obtain 



The equations which belong to the boundary will be given further 
on. The investigation to which we now proceed is to eliminate 
between equations (3) and (4) the differential coefficients of u\ v\w 
with respect to £ which are of the second order, or of a higher 
order, and to deduce the values of the six unknown quantities in (2). 


480. Let X, T } Z denote the inner applied forces at the point 
M of the mean section ; that is what X\ Y ', Z' respectively become 
when f = 0. Give to £ this value in the first two equations of (3 ) ; 

dl\ 

neglect the terms which have e 2 for a factor, and which are very 
small compared with the terms independent of e : w r e have thus 
simply 



their values from (4), and 


then substitute for 


t n r 

? and 
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Make £ = 0 In the third equation of (3), and substitute for the 
three terms involving elastic tensions from (4), — as all these terms 
involve e 2 we must preserve them all — thus : 




481. Differentiate the last equation of (3) twice with respect 
to thus: 



Make £= 0 in this formula, multiply by e 2 /6, and add to the last 
result in Art. 480 ; thus 


Zp+\ 


~d°Z'p] _£( 

. dr 2 ' j ~ 3 1 


d s T 


+ 


ld?dy] ‘ 


d s T 


The first two equations of (3) give in like manner 
d 2 X' P _ fd s jr d s T a d%) 
dSdx \d{dx * + d^dxdy + dS 2 dx\ ’ 

&Yp f d% (Pjy, d 3 T t ) 
d&y \d%dxdy + + d?dy) ' 

Make £=0 in these formulae, multiply by e 2 /3 and add to the 
preceding formula : thus 




ran 

d%dy\ 


( 6 ). 


In the equations (5) and (6) there remain to be eliminated 
only N v N lj? T# and their differential coefficients with respect to f ; 
we cannot simplify them further without substituting the values 
of these quantities which correspond to f = 0 ; but in calculating 
these values we may neglect the terms dependent on e 2 , which will 
allow us to reduce the equations (4) to 


m=0, [T,] = 0, [TJ = 0, 


'dxr> 

.at. 


= o. 


dr; 

as J 


=o. 


'dJS 

as. 


=o. 


482. We suppose the lamina homogeneous; the density p 
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and the coefficient h will then be constant ; and by means of (1) 
the six equations just given become 


du dv_ „ 
dx + dy + 



= 0, 


<zv i r jv~ 
d@x J + 
rjvi rw~ 


+ 3 

= 0, 


‘iV“ 

_cZ£ 2 _ 


= 0, 


dz 


+ 


dx 
dz 
dy 
~ d*w' 
_d%dx J 


du 

M J 

dv~ 


= 0 , 

= 0 , 

W' 

_<*r. 



These six equations give 


~du~ 

dz 

d 2 u r ~ 

__ 1 /d\i d 2 v V " 


~~ dx ’ 


3 \dx 2 dxdy ) 

dv'l 

dz 

dV 

1 / d 2 u d 2 v\ 


~~dy’ 

_dX\ 

3 \dxdy dy 2 ) 

dw 

1 /du dx A 

~d 2 w~ 

1 fd 2 z d 2 z\ 


~~ 3 \dx + dy) 7 

[d 

“3 [d^ + dy 2 ) . 


The values of i'q, JV g , T a and their differential coefficients with 
respect to £ when f is zero, are 


r , T _, 2k ( .du dv 

™-7V 4 S + i;, 

ra=K| + £)- 


_ 

LWJ- 

[f>- 

dT, 


2k ( . d 2 z d 2 z\ 1 
3 V dx 2 **" cfo/ 2 
2/c f . d 2 z d?z 


d$ 


i __ 


-2k 


3 (*<*y 
d** 


+ 


0^ 


dxdy 


.( 8 ). 


483. From these formulae we see that the unknown quantity 
£ will enter singly into equation (6), and that the equations (5) 
will contain only the unknown quantities u and v. Thus the dis- 
placements of the points of the mean section in the direction of 
the section and the form which this mean section will take are in- 
dependent, and can be determined separately. We see also that the 
equations (5) are the same as in the case of a flexible membrane ; so 
that with respect to the values of u and v we have nothing to add to 
what has been mentioned in Art. 472. But it appears from the third 
of equations (7) that these displacements will be always accompanied 


by a normal dilatation 


~dw 

Jt 


equal and of contrary sign to a third 
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of the sum of the dilatations du/dx and dvjdy which occur in the 
directions of x and y respectively. Suppose that a lamina has 
experienced parallel to its faces a linear dilatation equal in all 
directions and throughout its extent, and represent this by 3; then 


there will at the same time be a normal condensation equal to 


23 
3 * 


By the dilatation the volume of the lamina will he increased in 
the ratio of (1 + S) 2 to 1 ; by the condensation it will be diminished 
23 

in the ratio of 1 ~ — to 1 : the total variation will be in the ratio 


of (1 + S) 2 ^1 — to 1, that is approximately 
1+— to 1. Thus the extension of an elastic 


in the ratio of 
lamina in the 


direction of its largest dimensions gives rise to an increase of 
volume, and consequently to a diminution of density; this result 
is similar to what occurs in the case of an elastic string, but would 
be more difficult to verify by experiment. (Cf. Art. 368.) 


‘484. In what follows we may omit the consideration of the 
displacement of the points of the mean section parallel to x and y, 
and suppose that u and v are zero. By reason of the first three 
equations (7) the formulae (2) will then become 


r dz 

“=-s £ 


v ~ ■ 


dz 

dy 


& 


w = z. 


These values of u' and v' shew that the points of the lamina which 
were originally on one perpendicular to the mean section will after 
the change of form lie on a common normal to the curved surface 
into which the mean section is transformed. At every point there 
will be on one side of this “section dilatation parallel to its direction, 
and on the other side condensation. It is this difference of state 
of the faces of the lamina which produces its elasticity by flexion, 
or its tendency to recover its natural form. In the directions of 
the principal curvatures of the mean section the dilatations and 
condensations will be proportional to the distances from this 
surface, and inversely proportional to the corresponding radius 
of curvature. Whether there is equilibrium or motion the condi- 
tion of the lamina will be known throughout its thickness when 
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the form of the mean section is determined, that is when we know 
the value of z in terms of x and y. 

By means of the formula (8) equation (6) becomes 


Z+- 


~ $zr_ 
e il<t j 


+ 2 


•jr 

d%dx_ 


+ 2 


drr 

_d@y J 


_8 Ice* (d i z 0 d 4 z d i z\ 

~~9i\d x i+ dxWjf + d/J- 


.(9). 


485. In the case of equilibrium this will be the partial differen- 
tial equation to the surface required; the forces Z,X', Y',Z' being 
then given as functions of x, y, In the case of motion, and sup- 

d?z 

posing that there is no inner applied force, we must put Z— — ^ , 


T77 d U w 

x ~~d?’ Y 


cPv' z , = _d 2 w' 


df ’ ~ df 

the differentiations we have by the aid of (7) 


If we make f = 0 after 


~dX'~ 

d s z 

r dTl 


11 

su 

& 

su 

L#J 


d*z 


dydf ’ 


' ffZT 
<*S*. 


1/ db 
' 8 [dxW 


d 4 z 

dy 3 df. 


and consequently the first member of equation (9) will become 
d 3 z | 5/ ( d l z . d*z 


df ^ 18 [dafdf + dtfdf 
But the term which has e 2 for a factor is evidently very small 
and may he neglected with respect to the first term ; this equation 
will then be simply 


dfz 

df 


+ a 2 


dfz , 0 d 4 z 
dx^ Wf 
Ske 2 


+ 


dy* 


= 0. 


.( 10 ), 


where for abbreviation we put a 2 = 


9p 


To the equations (9) and (10) we must add those which relate 
to the boundary of the plate, and which will serve with the initial 
state of the plate in the case of motion, to determine the arbitrary 
quantities involved in the integrals. These special equations we 
now propose to investigate. 

486. Let X 0 , F 0 , Z 0 be the outer applied forces at any point of 
the boundary, 6 the angle which the normal to the boundary there 
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makes with the axis of #. Then (of. Larnd, page 20, equations (8)), 
X 0 = X ± cos 8 + T s sin 8 , F 0 = 7 8 cos 0 4- A T 2 sin 0, 

Z 0 = T 2 cos 8 + T t sin 8 (11). 

Since the quantities u and v have been supposed zero the values 
of N v N 2 and T s which correspond to £ = 0 are also zero. Neglect- 
ing the powers of £ above the first the foregoing values of X 0 and 
Y n become 




~dT, 

A 


! si: 


sin 8 + £ 


y y dN^ 

L d% 


sin 8 + £ 


'dx; 

L rfr. 

m 
L dS 


cos 8, 


cos 8 . 


Now it seems to me that according to the ordinary principles of 
the theory of elasticity the three equations (11) must hold at every 
point of the boundary ; and thus the last two must hold approxi- 
mately at every point. Hence we may if we please multiply by f 
and integrate between the limits — e and e : thus 


/: 

/: 


4-e 

2e s 




' dT 3 
'dN 3 


sin 6 + 


sin 6 + 


dN; 

AS. 

-dr; 


cos 0 


cos 6 


Therefore by the aid of equations (8) we have 


[ + V*v ir d 2 z . 

j_X.fdf=-- 9 -|3 s5r sm« + 

F'vf'Ji' 4tlcd* ( gy d?z Q .( ,d*z d 2 z\ . J 

J . , 7 ^- - ~ T { 3 <KTy cos 9 + ( 4 df + a?) m 6 } 


. d?z <Pz\ 
4 da? + dyV 

. w ~ 

cfo/ 2 cZ^‘ 2 y 


..( 12 ). 


Again, take the last of the three equations (11); suppose T t 
and T 2 to be expanded in powers of £ eliminate by means of 

r JT~ 

equations (4) the values of [jPJ, [TJ, 


L#J 


and 


mi 

Ay 


and 


neglect terms of the third order with respect to e and £ : thus 


z a =io?-<n 




sin 6 + 


IS 
L dt?_ 


cos 6 


Then as this is true at every point of the boundary we are at 
liberty to integrate with respect to and thus we get ■ 


r 


'+<r 


2e 8 (US1 


d?T: 
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Now the first two equations (3) give by the aid of (8) 


d 2 T 2 

_d?_ 




~dX r 


Similarly, 


' cVT \ 




'd 2 N; 


■ dY r 
_dZ_ 
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d? J 

Hence by substitution we get 

f + V 7 \ SJc (&* , ^ ^ 

J-, 3(3 [dx^dxdy 2 ) 
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8k (d s z d 3 z_ \ 
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/ 

"dFH] 

{ 3 W + dx'dy) 
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cos 0 
sin 


.(13). 


487. The equations (12) and (13) seem to me to coincide with 
those which Poisson maintains to hold at the boundary ; they cor- 
respond to the equations (13) on his page 538 : but the point is 
one of great difficulty. Poisson’s mode of obtaining them is 
circuitous and not very clear; I have put them in what seems the 
most natural connexion with the ordinary theory of elasticity. 
But at the same time that theory requires that (11) should be true 
at every point of the boundary, and this condition Poisson does not 
attempt to satisfy; but deduces certain aggregate or average 
results by integration. It may be asked too why Poisson chose the 

r+€ r+e 

two equations (12) instead of I X Q d£= / (iV^ cos 0 4 T z sin 0) d£, 

r+e r +e 

and 1 Y 0 d£ = 1 (T Q cos 0 4 JV 2 sin 0) d£, which it would seem 

must also hold. Kirchhoff first, followed by Clebsch, objected to 
Poisson's boundary equations; according to them (13) is approxi- 
mately true ; but they replace the two equations (12) by a single 
equation : see the end of Art. 531. 

[488.] - These boundary equations of Poisson 1 express the con- 
ditions that the total applied force perpendicular to the plate at 

1 [Dr Todhunter had included in his manuscript at this point a long discussion 
of the relative merits of the Poisson and Kirchhoff contour-conditions. His general 
conclusion seems to he that Poisson’? three conditions are not only sufficient, but 
necessary. I have felt justified in replacing this discussion by the above article, as 
Dr Todhunter had added a note at a later date that it would be necessary for him 
to reconsider the whole subject.] Ed. 
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any element of the boundary shall be equal to the shearing force 
produced by the strain at that point (13), and again that the stress 
couples with axes parallel to the axes of x and y shall be in equili- 
brium with the applied couples at the same element of the 
boundary (12). 

Now the couples applied to the edge of the plate at any 
element may be reduced to two, having respectively the tangent 
and normal to the contour in the plane of the plate for axes. The 
forces of the latter couple lie in the same plane and may be taken 
parallel to the shearing force. Now it has been argued that it is 
,not needful that the three conditions, equality of shearing force 
and shearing stress, equality of applied couple and stress couple 
about the tangent, and equality of applied couple and stress couple 
about the normal, should hold. For the latter couple may be 
combined with the shear to give a single condition of equilibrium 
without affecting the state of the plate at distances from the edge 
sensibly greater than the thickness. Hence instead of Poisson’s 
three boundary-conditions we should have only two. Such appears 
to be Thomson and Tait’s explanation of the discrepancy be- 
tween the Poisson and Kirchhoff boundary conditions 1 . (See 
their Treatise on Natural Philosophy , Part II. pages 190 — 193.) 
The literature of the controversy will be treated more fully when 
we consider Kirchhoff’s discussion of the problem. We may 
remark here however that Poisson’s work is not in the least 
invalidated supposing Thomson and Tait’s view to be the correct 
one. Poisson finds that the stress consists of a certain shear and 
two couples about the axes of x and y. These must certainly be 
kept in equilibrium by the applied system, say the force F and 
the couples 11 and That is Poisson’s real statement as to the 
boundary conditions (page 538). Thomson and Tait now add that 
if the couples H } H' be replaced by others M, N about the tangent 
and normal respectively, then the couple distribution N may be 
replaced by a shear distribution dN/ds where ds is an element of 
arc of the contour. It seems to me that if we are given the dis- 
tribution of force upon the edge of a plate, Poisson’s boundary 

1 This reconciliation of Poisson and Kirchhoff has been attributed by French 
writers to M. Boussinesq.. His memoirs however are of considerably later date than 
the first edition of Thomson and Tait’s Treatise. 
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conditions ought to give exactly the same result as Kirchhoff’s, for 
we should make F \ M and N in equilibrium with the given distri- 
bution and in doing so find that F, M and N were not separately 
determinate. Poisson’s error appears first, I think on page 537, 
when in considering a special case, he adds : mais en general , ces 
trois quantites F } H, H' seront independantes Vune de V autre. On 
page 547, when treating a circular plate with a free edge, he 
supposes jF, E , S' zero, but in this case the symmetry of the 
plate preserves him from error. I am inclined then to think that 
Poisson’s so-called error has been much exaggerated. It is one of 
stating the results of analysis and not of analysis itself. Further, 
in the most general case of a discontinuous distribution of shearing 
force and normal couple, it would seem more convenient to take 
Poisson’s calculation of the shear and couples, and we should 
have at every element to make them in equilibrium with the 
discontinuous applied system of force. I feel also some doubt as 
to whether Poisson’s method of treating the whole problem is not 
really more satisfactory and suggestive than Kirchhoff ’s when the 
plate has a definite although small thickness 1 . 

489. Among equations (7) we have 

~du! 1 __ dz [dv'l __ dz m 

_d%_ dx 9 [d£J ty’ 

we shall now give the equations which correspond to these when 
the approximation is carried to a higher order. 

By (1) and (4) we have 


rn-7, T-" 
_ 


+4; • rci—f 


hence from the value of 


found in Art. 486 we get 


’ATI lp_\dY' 1 _ 4e 2 (dh J?z \ 

d dy 2 1c _d£ _ 3 \dy z doddy) * 


1 Saint-Venant remarks : Ce sujet est d61icat. Nous no doutons pas quo les 
equations aux limites de M. Kirchhoff ne soient les v&ritables ; mais quoi colics do 
Poisson sont*elles fausses ? C’est ce que nous n’avons pas encore eu le loisir d’dtudier 
h, fond.... La mati&re demande done un examen approfondi. Ilistorique Abr&gG 
prefixed to Navier’s Legons, 3rd Ed. p. cclxx. This ‘examen approfondi’ Saint- 
Venant has given in his edition of Clebsch, pp. 689 — 733. He adopts Thomson and 
Tait’s reconciliation, attributing it however to Boussinesq. I shall return to tho 
subject later. 
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Similarly 

~ckk~\ _ dz p p dX '~ | 4e 2 fcPz f cPz \ 

J dx + 2JclW]~T\d^ + d^df)- 

[Poisson seems here as in other places in this memoir to have 
wrong signs which I have tacitly corrected.] 

490. When the parts of the boundary are supported in such a 
manner that it cannot slide parallel to the axis of z the equation 
(13) will not hold, and it must be replaced by the condition z =0. 
The right-hand member of (13) will then express the pressure 
parallel to the axis of z , and referred to the unit of length which 
the points of support will have to bear. 

491. But suppose that at some point or points the plate is so 
constrained that it cannot slide, cannot turn on itself, and cannot 
turn round the tangent to the mean section ; the plate is then 
said by Poisson to be encastrge , or as we call it built-in. Then the 
conditions (12) and (13) do not hold, but in addition to £ = 0 it will 
be necessary that the displacements u and v' should be zero at the 
boundary throughout the thickness of the plate. Hence by the 
formulae (2) we must have 



and in these equations we shall employ the values obtained in 
Art. 489. In special applications instead of these equations it will 
be more convenient to use 

~du^\ dy dv H doc _ n dul dx F dv'l dy * 

^ ’ L^J ds + L#J ' 

which are equivalent to the preceding, where ds denotes an 
element of the perimeter of the mean section. In the first of 
these we may neglect the terms multiplied by e 2 , which are small 
with respect to the terms independent of the thickness; this 
reduces it to 1 

dz dy dz dx _ q 
dx ds dy ds 

1 [This result has been criticised by Cauchy, but Mathieu makes Poisson and 
Cauchy agree. We shall return to the point later.] Ed. 
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The case is different with respect to the second equation, which 
becomes 


'dz dx dz^ dy\ ,£p{ 
<dx ds dy ds) 2 k ( 


'dX'~ dx 
__ cZ£_ ds 


+ 


~dT 1 dy\ 
dt, _ ds) 


8 € 2 fd z z d s z \ dx 8 e 2 fd*z d s z \ 
3 2 \dx* ^ dxdy 7 cfe 3 2 VcZ# 3 dx 2 dyj 



But if we differentiate the equation z = 0 with respect to x and y, 
considering x and y to be functions of s given by the equation to 
the perimeter of the mean section, we have 

dz dx _^dzdy 
dx ds dy ds ; 

thus the term independent of e will disappear from the preceding 
equation, and reduce it to the term dependent on e 2 , which has 
been preserved for this reason. In this manner the three equa- 
tions relative to a part of the boundary which is built-in will he 




dz dy dz dx _ ^ 
dx ds dy ds J 


p [\<DT 
k 


dx r dY'l 

ds + ldt;_ 


M 

ds) 


8 d_ / d 2 z d 2 z\ _ > 

3 ds \dx 2 dy 2 ) 


492. These formulae relative to the different points of the 
perimeter of the mean section apply to the two cases of equilibrium 
and motion. But in the case of motion, and supposing that there 
are no inner applied forces, we put, as in Art. 485, 


~dX’ 1 

_ ** I 

~dY~ 

UrJ 

ti 

_d£_ 


. 

dydi 2 


Now having regard to equations (10), and to the equation 


2 3 hi . 4 

a — -x— , we see that the 


terms 


dX r 

d$ 


and 


‘dj r 

d£. 


of 


equation (18) and of the last equation (14) will be very small and 
may be neglected with respect to the other terms. 


493. Poisson closes this section of his memoir by using, as he 
expresses it, equations (12) and (13) to verify the ordinary equations 
of equilibrium of all the given forces which act on an elastic plate 
having its boundary free. He restricts himself however to three 
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equations out of the six which must hold for a rigid body. This 
he says will serve to confirm the analysis. It is perhaps meant 
to throw some light on what appears arbitrary in his process : see 
Art. 487. 

494. Poissons seventh section is entitled : Application desfor- 
mules precedents d Vequilibre et an mouvement dune plaque circu - 
laire , and occupies pages 545 — 570. As the first attempt at this pro- 
blem and as an excellent example of the application of the equations 
of the preceding section, it is reproduced here. It will enable the 
reader to judge of the comparatively minor importance of later 
additions to the solution, and give him a most valuable example of 
the clearness and power of this great master of analysis 1 . 

495. In the case of equilibrium we will suppose the plate 
horizontal and heavy, and its boundary entirely free or constrained 
everywhere in the same manner. Let us apply to its upper 
face a normal pressure of equal intensity at equal distances from 
the centre; take the centre for the origin of co-ordinates, and 
denote by R the pressure at the distance r from the centre, 
referred to the unit of surface, so that R is a given function of r. 
If we neglect the squares of dzjdx and dzjdy the components of 
this force parallel to the axes of x, y , z respectively will be 

— — 12™- , R; the first two being very small with respect 

to the third we will neglect the small horizontal displacements 
which they produce, and consider only the curvature of the 
plate or of its mean section. Now it will be the same if instead 
of applying the pressure R to the face of the plate, we suppose all 
the points of the plate solicited by constant forces in the direction 
of the thickness, and represented in intensity by R/(2pe) per unit 
mass. We will put then in equation (9) of Art. 484, 

rrr nr __ , jj' T77 ___ ^ ^ R dz * 

+ 2 pe’ ~ 2pedy t ~ 2pedx> 

1 [I have thought it better to print this section as it was left by Dr Todhunter, 
though for the sake of proportion it would perhaps have been fitter to abridge. 
Readers who take a genuine historical interest in the method by which a great master 
like Poisson attacked an unsolved problem, will not regret the space devoted to 
these two sections of his greatest memoir.] Ed. 
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■where g denotes gravity, and the axis of z is supposed to be 
directed vertically downwards. Thus the equation will become 


R _ Ski (d*4> 

9 + 2pe 9/3 dx 2 + dy 7 ’ 


where stands for 


& 

da? dy 2 


The same equation would hold 


if the plate were drawn by weights suspended from its lower 
face, and represented at the distance r from the centre by R 


for every unit of surface. 


496. Since we suppose that everything is symmetrical round 
the centre of the plate, the ordinate s of any point of the 
mean section will be a function of r. Hence we have 
d?z d?z __d 2 z 1 dz 

* 0r da? + dy 2 ~ di + r dr' 

d?<f> d?$>_d?$ 1# 

and da? + dtf dr 2 + r dr * 

Let l denote the radius of the plate, and p its weight ; then 


p = 2irl 2 epg, ■ 

so that if we put for brevity = ^he equation of equi- 

librium may be written 




497, In the equations which relate to the boundary of the 
plate we put 

cos 6 = xjr , sin 6 = y/r , 

because the normal to the perimeter of the mean section coincides 
with the production of the radius vector. We will suppose that 
there are no outer applied forces ; then the left-hand members of 
equations (12) and (13) of Art. 486 vanish. 

Thus in the case of a perfectly free boundary we have the 
following two equations which must hold when r = l ; 


d<f> _ o d 2 z 1 dz 
dr 7 dr 2 ^ 4 r dr 


( 2 ). 


For the two equations (12) reduce to one, namely the first of 
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those just- given, and equation (13) reduces to the second of those 


just given, when we neglect 


dX r 

L^rJ 


and 


'dY r 

Ur. 


If the boundary of the plate Is supported and cannot ascend or 
descend vertically, we shall have, as the conditions which must 
hold when r = l, 


« d 2 z , 1 dz „ 
S ~ 0, 


.(3). 


If the plate is built-in round the boundary we have the equations 
(14) of Art. 491 which must hold round the boundary. The 
hypothesis that z is a function of r makes the third equation 
of (14) identical ; and we • are left with the following to hold 
w T ken r = l : 

fl rr 

*= 0 ’ 

In the last two cases the vertical pressure at every point of the 
perimeter will be equal to the expression on the right-hand side 
of equation (13) of Art. 486. This reduces to 
1 6ke 3 fd<\> x 
\dx r 


9 


that is to 


1 d<t> 

TdTr' 


dy r, 


Hence if we denote by P the vertical pressure 


on 


the whole perimeter we have P = . 


498. Putting C and (7 for arbitrary constants the complete 
integral of (1) is 

<f>=C+C' log r 4- 7c jgl + j(fRrdr)^ . 

Integrating by parts we get 

j ( f Hr dr ) ^ = logr jldrdr — jiRr log r dr; 

we may suppose that these simple integrals vanish with r, and we 
may write if we please lo gr/l instead of logr. But <p, which 

represents , cannot become very great, and therefore 

cannot become infinite at any point of the plate ; thus the term 
T. E. I* 7 
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C' log r must disappear, and therefore C' must be zero. Thus the 
formula for <f> becomes 

<P = G+k’ | + l°gjf Rrdr - jPr log j cZrj , 
the integrals being supposed to vanish when r = 0. Hence we get 

If we put 2 tt [ Rrdr = w, then w will be the total pressure 
Jo 

exerted on the plate, and the first equation of (2) will reduce to 
p 4- ot = 0; this manifestly ought to hold for the equilibrium of 
the plate when it is entirely free. In the case of the plate 
supported or built-in we have from the last result of Art. 497 
the equation P =p + «r ; a relation which is also obvious a 
'priori. 


499. Put ~ + ^ ^ for <£, and integrate again; thus 


\{SRr\og\dr)rdr\ } 


where B is an arbitrary constant. 
Integrating by parts we get 


= — — (l — 2 log ^ J Rrdr + ij- Rr 3 (l — 2 log 0 dr t 

J (jRr log j drj rdr = ^ JjSr log j dr % J Rr z log ~ dr. 

We will suppose that these simple integrals vanish with r ; and 
as dz/dr must not be infinite for any value of r we will suppress 
the term BJr . Thus we shall have 


dz^Cr 
dr 2 


pr r 
167rT 2 ~4 


l-21ogi 



r 

2 
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From this we can deduce d/zjdr 2 ; then in both put l for r and 
substitute in the second equation of (2) or (3) : thus we get 






_3_ fl 

io i a J 0 


Rfidr j : 


this value of G will hold for the two cases of the plate entirely 
free, and of the plate supported at its perimeter. In the third 
case, that in which the plate is built-in, we deduce from the 
expression for dz/dr and the second equation (4) 


0 = — — f fir log r dr +J, 


Rr 3 dr 


[Sir 4t r J 0 6 1 " 2FJ ( 

Hence in all cases the constant G is determined. 


500. Integrate the value of dzjdr found in the preceding 
Article, and put y for the arbitrary constant : thus 

z=y + ^. + Ic ' -if (j fir dr) fl-2 log £) rdr 


(jRrdr) (1 — 2 log rdr 


- i j(jRr\ogjdr^ rdr + ij(fRfidr) 
Integrating by parts we get 
J(fRrdr) ^1 — 2 log -'j rdr 

= r 2 ^ 1 — log jltrdr — Jr ^1 — log^ r 3 dr, 
j (jRr log j drj rdr = ~ Jlirlogj dr - | J Rr 3 log ~ dr, 


J(jfir 3 dr) 


7 =1 °gj / Rr ‘dr ■ 


■ J fir 3 log j dr. 


We shall suppose that the simple integrals vanish with r, and we 
shall have finally 


+ ^1 + log 0 J fir* dr - fijfir log ~ dr -Jfir* l°g ^ drj ... (5) . 

This is the equation to the surface formed by the plate in 

equilibrium. 

17—9 


-r 2 1 
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501. If the plate is entirely free the constant 7 remains un- 
determined ; and in fact it is indifferent then whether the plate 
occupies one position or another in space provided it is horizontal. 
Leaving this constant out of consideration the equation of the 
plate will be the same in this case as in the case of the plate 
supported vertically, since in these two cases the same value must 
be ascribed to the constant (7. When the plate is supported 
round the boundary, or when it is built-in, the condition 5 = 0 for 
r — l will determine the value of 7. W e must put for G the first 
or the second of the values previously found for this constant, 
according as the plate is supported or built-in at the boundary. 
In the two cases the constant 7 will be the sagitta ( fleche ) of the 
plate curved by its weight and the pressure which it experiences. 
We will continue to denote by 7 the value in the case where the 
boundary is supported, and by y 1 the value when the boundary is 
built-in. We shall have then 


7 = 


(21p lSw 
4 ( 8 O 77 * **" 20 7r 



( P , 

4 ‘ 

(167T 4tt 


~mjy dr+ Ml Er ’< dr }’ 

j RR dr + - \ JiR log jdr-. 


502. If the pressure It is everywhere the same, and therefore 
equal to zj/ttI 2 , the integrations indicated may be easily effected. 
It will be found that the quantity log r/l disappears from the 
equation (5), which becomes 


Cr 2 

Z=y+ - T+ 


ti 

64rf 


(p 4- tsr) r 4 . 


Poisson says that the equation represents a paraboloid of revolu- 
tion : we see that it is not the common paraboloid. 

If we put for ti its value we find that in this case 

2 lhP, , 5hP, , v 

7 = ~~<r- (P + «r), 7i = ~jr (P + 

c t 

where h stands for x ~ x ~ : thus h depends solely on the 

quantity k, and is the greater the less this quantity is; Poisson 
expresses this result by saying that h is greater the less the 
elasticity is: see Art. 522. 
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503. If the plate is drawn by a weight suspended in its 
centre, it will be necessary in order to apply, the general 
formulae to this particular case to suppose that the function 
R has sensible values only w 7 hen the values of r are insensible. 

By the nature of this kind of function the integrals [ Rr B dr and 

Jo 

ri 

j Rr z logjdr will then be suppressed, as being insensible com- 


pared with P Rrdr, that is with 
J o 

In this manner we shall have 


Pvt 
2*7T ’ 


7 = ' 


21 hP 


<p + - 


52'sr\ 

217 ’ 


5hP / , X 

%= -pr(p + 4«r). 


By comparing these formulae with those of the preceding Article 
we see that the weight vr produces now a greater sagitta ( jieche ) 
than when it was spread over the entire surface of the plate. We 
see also that other things being equal the values of y 1 are less than 
those of 7 ; such a result might have been anticipated, but the 
exact measure of the excess could be found only by calculation. 


50*1. The last case includes that in which the centre of the 
plate is supported and maintained at the level of the perimeter. 
We must then consider vr as an unknown force -which is exerted 
in the direction opposite to gravity, and represents the resistance 
of the central point of support. The sagitta of the plate must be 
zero in this case ; this condition will serve to determine vr, and 
we shall have 


2 Ip 
52 5 


or 


VT = r — 


P 

4’ 


according as the boundary is supported or built in. These values 
of taken with the contrary sign, will express the pressures which 
are exerted at the centre ; the corresponding values of the pressures 
at the boundary will he 

p — p — §£ 

52 ’ 4 ’ 


Thus the pressure exerted by the weight p of the plate is divided 
between the centre and the boundary in the ratio of 21 to 31 
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when the plate is simply supported, and in the ratio of 1 to 3 when 
it is built-in. These ratios then depend only on the manner in 
which the boundary of the plate is treated, and not at all on the 
radius, the thickness, or the degree of elasticity. But the elasticity 
must not be absolutely zero, for if the matter of the plate is 
supposed to be absolutely rigid, and deprived of all elasticity, 
which is never the case in nature, the distribution of the 
pressure p between the centre and the boundary, and even 
between the different points of the boundary, would be quite 
indeterminate. 


505. Let us now pass to the consideration of the vibrations of 
a circular plate. We omit gravity and every applied force, and 
we suppose that at any instant the points at the same distance 
from the centre have the same ordinate normal to the plate ; so 
that the ordinate z is a function of t and r, where t denotes the 
time, and r is the same variable as before. Hence the equation 
(10) of Art. 485 applied to this particular case will be 


d?z 

df 




dr 2 r dr 


( 6 ), 


i j i ip d! 2 z 1 dz 

where <f> stands for 4 — , 

dr r dr 


Let z and be two other functions of r and t, such that 


d£ 

dt 

d_F 

dt 


+ a fj — 1 


d 2 z 1 dz 
dr 3 " r r dr 


~~ a J 1 


fdV_' 1 d£ 
dr 2 r dr 


= 0, 


= 0 ; 


then (6) will be satisfied by z = z' and by z = z \ and if we take for 
z l and z n their most general values the complete integral of (6) will 
be z = z + z”. 

Now the following are values of z r and z", as may be easily 
verified. 


z = J JJo f (rcoso) 4- 2 ha Jat ) dco 

4- J ^ F (r cos a> 4- 2ha J at) log (rsin 2 <*i) c&oj e“ a2 c?a, 
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' = /llio /l(rCOS co + 2/ijX J at) day 

+ F x (2 cos ta + 2\a. Jat) log (r sin 2 co) dco [• e~ a 'da, 


where/, F,f v F x denote arbitrary functions, e is the base of the 
Napierian logarithms, and h and \ are J + J — 1 ; that is 


h = 


1-/31 

V2 


k = 


1 + / — 1 

“72 ' 


These values of z' and z" Poisson says that he has found in 
another memoir ; they may be easily verified. 


506. But in order to give to these expressions a form which is 
more convenient for the calculation of vibrations, let us suppose 
that 

f(x) = t (C cos vx + D sin vx), F(x) = X (F cos vx + G sin vx), 
fi 0) = 2 ( G t cos vx + D 1 sin vx), F x (x) = 2 (E x cos vx + G t sin vx). 

Here C, D, F, G, G v D v E v G v v are quantities independent 
of the variable x, and the sums denoted by £ extend to all their 

possible values real and imaginary. Now we have 
/•+ 00 

I e ~ a 2 sin (2 vhz Jot) doc = 0, 

J -co 

/ +CO 

e~ a * cos (2 vlia Jat) doi = J~ir e~ v2allH 

- CO 

= Jtt {cos v 2 at + J — 1 sin v*at). 
Similar formulae hold when we put \ for h . Hence it will follow 
that the values of z T and z\ and therefore of z, will be expressed in 
a series of quantities of the form 

R cos i ?at + R x sin v^at, 

where R and R t are functions of r. The terms which involve the 
cosine will depend on the initial values of z, and those which 
involve the sine will depend on the initial value * of dzjdt The 
treatment of the two classes of terms is of the same kind, and thus 
in order to abridge the formulae we will consider only the former ; 
this amounts to supposing the velocity of all parts of the plate to. 
be zero initially, so that the plate is made to take the form of a 
surface of revolution, and is then abandoned to itself. 
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507. Since we have 

I r sin (vr cos®) da = 0, and I sin (i/r costa) log (?• sin 2 ®) c?® = 0, 

Jo J 0 

the value of £ derived from z and z' will be 

f rir 

z = 2 ■’ A / cos (vr cos ta) da 

1 J ° I 

rir I 

+ A t I cos (vr cos co) log (r sin 2 <w) eZca j cos v at, 

where A and A 1 are, like v, quantities independent of r and t; and 
the summation denoted by 2 has reference to these quantities. 
Let m denote another constant ; put in succession m and m J — I 
instead of v : in the case of m let the coefficients A and A x be used, 
and in the case of J — 1 let them be replaced by B and B v We 
shall get 

z=%\aT cos (mr cos®) da>+\B ['(g»-eos» + e -mrco S ^ 


+ A x cos (mr cosoo) log (r sin 2 go) dco 


-Si J ( e mrC0S(a 4- e ~ mrcoSb> ) log (r sin 2 a>) cfcoj cos m 2 at ... (7), 
and this is the form we shall employ for z. 

508. The expression for <f> which follows from that for z 
just given may be simplified by considering the following differen- 
tial equations : 

d 2 u 1 du * d 2 u 1 du «, , 


dr 2 ^ r dr m U} 


\AJ tv JL U/W n , 

-tt + 
dr r dr 


The complete integrals of these are 

Pit Pit 

A cos (mr cos go) dco -f A t cos (mr cos go) log (r sin 2 o>) dco, 

Jo Jo 

u=iB l(e mrc 08(0 -f e- mrc0soi ) dco 
Jo 

+ 1 B t [ (e mrcosto -f e ~ mrQQS w ) log (r sin 2 go) dco : 
Jo 

where A, A v B, B t are arbitrary constants. Poisson refers for 
these to the Journal de VEcole Poly technique, 19° Cahicr, page 
475 ; it is however easy x to verify them. 
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Hence from the formula (7) we infer that 
<£ = tnf jl- bJ* (e mr 008 " + e- mrcos “) rZ® - J. J" cos (mr cos®) cZ® 

+ i- Bj (e mrC0Sa + e ~ mrcos “) log (r sin 2 ®) tZ® 

"Jo 

‘•l 


A 1 cos (mr cosa>) log (r sin 2 w) [ cos m 2 ai 


509. We suppose in what follows that there is no part 
fixed at the centre of the plate ; the value of z must then apply 
when r — 0 ; and as z cannot be infinite the coefficients and B 1 
of the terms which involve log r must be zero. Then the expres- 


sions for £ and <f> will reduce to 


z = 2 1 A J cos (mr cos co) dco 


+ ±B T (e mrcosaj 4* e~ mrcoS03 ) dco\ 
Jo 

j- cos m 2 at, 

<j) = 2m 2 B j V (e mrcosto 4 - e - mrcos<a ) dco 

r 

— A [ cos (mr cosco) dco] 
Jo J 

l cos rrcat 

I- J 


The conditions relative to the boundary will be the same as in 
the case of equilibrium, and will be expressed by the equations 
* (2), (3), or (4) of Art. 497 according as the boundary is free, or is'fixed 
so that it cannot slide normally to the plate, or is built-in. These 
conditions must hold when r = l, where l is the radius of the 
plate, and they must hold for all values of t We will examine 
these cases in succession: Arts. 510 — 513 refer to the built-in 
plate. Arts. 514 — 516 to the plate which is supported, and 
Arts. 517 — 520 to the free plate. 


510. In order to satisfy the condition z = 0 when r~l 3 
whatever t may be, we must take 

A = -H f ( e mlcoso> + e~ mlC09to ) dco, B = — 2 H [ cos (ml cos co) dco ; 

H being an unknown coefficient. Put for brevity 

JEt — [ (e mlc0Sbi 4* e~' mlC09Oi ) dco [ cos (mr cosa>) dco 
Jo Jo 

— [ cos (ml cosco ) dco [ (e wrcosai + e~ mroosv ) dco ; 
Jo Jo 
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then the formula (8) becomes 

z = %HR cos ndat (9); 

and this applies to the two cases of the plate built-in, and the 
plate simply fixed. 

dz 

In the former case the condition = 0, or the second of equa- 

dR 

tions (4) of Art. 497, will require that = 0 when r = l ; this gives 

f ^ e ml cos ft) e - ml cos fa 1 s i n ( m Z cos cos co dco 

Jo Jo 

4* [ (e mlcosta e~ mlcoSo> ) cosco dco / cos (ml cqbco) dco = 0...(10). 

Jo Jo"' 

This equation will serve to determine the values of m. We 
may prove as in Art. 458 of this chapter that the equation 
has no root which is partly real and partly imaginary; and we 
can determine the value of the coefficient denoted by as a 
function of m: these processes have been already sufficiently 
exemplified, and so we will omit them with respect to the present 
case, and to the cases to be discussed hereafter, and we will 
proceed to consider the different sounds of a circular plate, which 
is the essential object of the problem. 


511. The roots of (10) being incommensurable it is neces- 
sary that the formula (9) should reduce to a single term in order 
that the plate should perform isochronous vibrations. Let 
X denote one of the values of ml derived from (10) ; let r 
denote the corresponding duration of an entire vibration; then 
t= 2 f jrl 2 /(\ 2 d), The number of oscillations in a unit of time will 
be 1 /t; denote this by n; then putting for a its value as given 


in Ait. 485 we have n 


_ X 2 e / 
~3t rPV ' 


2k 
P ' 


Hence we see that, other 


things being equal, the sound measured by this number n will be 
directly as the thickness of the plate, and inversely as the square 
of the radius. 


512. Poisson gives some numerical results 1 respecting the 

1 [These results are not calculated to any very great degree of accuracy. Thus 
in Art. 51 8 we find ar 1 = N /92, but in Art. 519, a: 1 = \/91*75, and corresponding varia- 
tions appear in the other quantities.] Ed. 
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first two solutions of (10). Develop the left-hand member of (10) 
according to the powers of ml or of X, effect the integrations with 
respect to co, and make X 2 = 4 x\ thus we get 

fn , ot? x s ) 

j 1 + * + (Y72) 5 + (1 . 2 . 3) 2 + J x 

L _ 2a; Sx z 4ix 3 , ) 

( (1.2) 2 + (1.2.3) 2 (1.2.3.4) 2 + j 

+ i 1 X + (1 . 2f (1 . 2 . 3) 2 + j X 

f 2x Sx* ,4a; 3 , ) n 

| + (1.2) 2 + (1.2.3) 2 + (1.2.3.4) 2 + j"" 0. 

This becomes when we multiply out 

, « 2 a; 4 x s x s 

6 + 480 181440 + 209018880 “ °* 


By resolving this equation with respect to a? we obtain for the 
least two roots 

cc 2 = 6-5227, a 2 = 98; 
the corresponding values of X. 2 are 

X 2 = 102156, X 2 = 39-59 ; 

and the two gravest sounds of the built-in plate, or the numbers 
of vibrations which measure these sounds, are in the ratio of the 
numbers just given, that is nearly as 1 to 4. 


513. If we wish to determine the radii of the nodal circles 
which accompany these sounds we must put R = 0 ; this equation, 
putting mT = 4a; and mV 2 = 4 y, becomes when developed 
(,,,«* a? } 

l 1+a; + (I72j' 2 + (171737 + | x 

fx i | s/ a f 

1 (1.2) 2 + (1.2.3) 2 (1.2.3.4) 2 

\ , a? x 3 ) 

1 * + (1.2) 2 “(T72737 + ) 

jx + _JL_ +_£_ + _ t + 

j (1.2) 2 ^ (1.2. 3) 2 + (1.2.3. 4) 2 + ' - 

Moreover we must have r less than l, that is y less than x. 
If we employ the least value of x we obtain no values of y which 
are less ; this shews that corresponding to the gravest sound 
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there Is no nodal line except the perimeter of the plate. If we 
employ the next value of x we obtain one value of y which is less 
than x, namely y~ 1*424. Thus we obtain r = *381 1 for the 
radius of the nodal circle in the case of the sound which is next to 
the gravest. 


514. In the case of the plate which is supported at its 
boundary v r e substitute the formula (9) in the second equation 
(3) ; and as this must hold for all values of t it will follow that 

dr * 4r dr . 

in which r must be put equal to L This gives after certain 
reductions 1 


2ml [ (e mlc0Sb> -p e~ mlcos<a ) do j cos (?nl co&co) do 

Jo Jo 

r 7r rv 

— J / (e mlQ0Sta -p e~ ml cosw ) I sin (ml cos a>) cos a> 

* Jo Jo 

— § J (e micos<a — e~^ C0S(,J ) cos coded J cos (mZ cos®) cZco = 0... (12). 

This equation will serve to determine the values of and 
consequently the different sounds which the plate will produce. 
If we denote by X one of the values of ml which are obtained 
from the equation, and by ri the number of vibrations in the 
unit of time, which serves to measure the corresponding sound, 

\ 2 € /2k . i , -# 

. / - — , as m Art. oil. 

V p 


we shall have ri 


3ttZ* 


515. By developing the first member of (12) according to 
powers of ml or X, and putting X 2 = 4x\ Poisson obtains 
td* x’* X* x* 

1 2 *96 25920 + 23224320 

_ s °lL p — . , .1 = 0. 

* f 6 * 480 181440 209018880 J 

For the approximate values of the least two roots of this equation 
in x 12 he gives 

x 2 = 1*4761, x' 2 = 55 ; 

1 [Poisson’s equation (p. 563) seems to have an error in the second integral.] Er>, 
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the corresponding values of A.' 2 are 

V 2 = 4*8591, \' 2 = 29*67, 

and the gravest two sounds for the plate, the boundary of which 
is supported, are in the ratio of these two numbers. 

516. If we make m 2 Z 2 = , and* mV = 4/, the radii of the 

nodal circles will be determined by the equation (11) in which x 
and y must be put for x and y respectively. It will be necessary 
that y' should be less than x ' ; and if we take for x' its least value 
there exists no value of y 1 which satisfies this condition : if we 
take for x its second value there exists one value of y less than sd 
namely y' = T447. Hence it follows that corresponding to the 
gravest sound there is no nodal circle except the perimeter of 
the plate, and that corresponding to the next sound there is 
one nodal circle the radius of which is r = *441Z. 


517. Consider now the case of a free plate. In order that 
the second formula (8) may satisfy the first of equations (2) 
we must take 

A = H' I ( e ml cosw — e~ mlc0Sb >) cos or day, 

Jo 


B~ — 2H'\ sin (ml cos ay) cos co dco, 

J o 

IT being a new constant. W e shall then have 

z = %ITB! cos m 2 at (13), 

where for abridgement we put 


- ml cos «\ 


fir 

' _ I ^ ml cos a) . 

Jo 

— j sin (ml cosoy) cos ay day f (e 17 
Jo Jo 


) cos co day cos (mr cos ay) day 


1 + e~ 


s “) day . 


The second equation (2) is the same thing as 


if then we substitute in this from the second formula (8) and the 
formula (13) we shall obtain 
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j (e ml °° s m 4- er ml cos w ) dco I sin (ml cos co) cos co dco 
Jo Jo 

+ [ (e ml cos w — e~ ml 008 w ) cos co dco ( cos (ml cos co) dco 
Jo Jo 

s f ff r* 

~ sr — , I (e mlc08b> — e - mZcoS(ti ) cos co dco 1 sin (ml cos co) cos co dco — 0 
zmlJo Jo 

( 14 ); 

this equation will serve to determine the values of m. 

Let denote a value of ml obtained from this equation, 
and let x t denote the number of vibrations in the unit of time 
which serves to measure the corresponding sound; then we 
shall have from the formula (IS) reduced to a single term 
_ \*a _ \*e 
n ' ~ 2t rP ~ St tF 



518. Put \ 2 = 4>cc v and develop the first member of the 
equation (14) : it becomes 

1 _5! + ^3L__ «l B , £5 l 

A 6 + 480 181440 + 209018880 

<_ + < 1.0 

* f 12 ^ 1440 725760 ^ 1045094400 **‘J 

For the approximate values of the least two roots of this equation 
in x * Poisson gives 

as* « 4-9892, ^ = 92; 

the corresponding values of X* are 

V s58 8-8897, V = 38*36. 


The ratio of the second value of X* to the first, this ratio being 
that of the frequency of the gravest two sounds of the free plate, 
is thus equal to 4*316. 

The number of vibrations which serves for the measure of the 


gravest sound is n x = — ^ — € y p 9 ket us by n the 

number of longitudinal vibrations of a cylindrical rod of length % 
and radius e, formed of the same material as the plate, supposing 
the rod to give forth its gravest sound ; then Poisson has shown (see 
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Art. 470) that n = ^ • Hence we get ^ = 8'3746^. This 

relation Poisson suggests as deserving of being tested by experi- 
ment. 


519. In order to determine the radii of the nodal circles, 
which may correspond to the different sounds of the free plate, 
we shall have to solve the equation B'—O; put m 2 Z 2 = 4>x t 
and mV = 4 y v then this equation becomes 



2a; i , , V 

(1 . 2) 2 "** (1 . 2 . 3) 2 (1 . 2 . 3 . 4) 2 



x 





vl 

(1.2) 2 


1L 


( 1 . 2 . 3 ) : 


2 4- 



2x, 3 *, 2 

(1.2) s+ (l.'2.3/ 


4xJ 


(1.2.3. 4) ! 

, 2 


+ ... 


1 +y 1 + 


JK. 


y; 


(1 . 2) 2 (1.2.3J 2 


= 0 . 


We must take only those values of y x which are less than 
x x . If we use the lowest value of x x we find only one value of y x 
which satisfies this condition; if we use the next value of x t 
we find two values of y v Thus in the case of the gravest sound 
there is only one nodal circle ; and in the case of the next sound 
there are two nodal circles. With respect to the former sound we 

have 

9392, y 1 ~ 1*0295 ; 

hence we obtain for the radius of the single nodal circle r=*6806£. 
With respect to the latter sound we have 

= JW75, y t = 1*468, y t = 6*674 ; 

hence we obtain for the radii of the nodal circles r ~ ‘3915Z, 
r=*835Z. 


520. The radii of the nodal circles which form themselves 
on circular plates are independent of the matter and of the 
thickness of the plate; they are proportional to its diameter, 
and besides this they depend only on the way in which the centre 
and the boundary are constrained. M. Savart measured them 
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with care on three plates of copper of different dimensions 
with the centre and the boundary entirely free. Poisson does not 
however say in what way the plates were supported. In the case 
of the gravest sound Savart found for the ratio of the radius 
of the nodal circle to the radius of the plate on these three plates 
*6819, *6798, *6812. The slight differences between these values 
may be attributed to the unavoidable errors of observation, 
and the mean of them, namely *6810, agrees remarkably well with 
the theoretical value. In the case of the nest sound Savart 
found for the inner nodal circle *3855, *3876, *3836 ; and for 
the outer nodal circle *8410, *8427, *8406. The differences here 
also are small and fall within the limits of the errors of 
observation. The mean of the first three numbers is *3856, 
and the mean of the other three is *8414; these numbers agree 
well with the theoretical values *3915 and *835 : see Art. 359. 


521. In all the cases of vibration which we have examined, 
the centre of the plate is in motion ; for if we make r = 0 
in the formulae (9) and (13) we obtain for the ordinate z of 
this point a function of t which is not zero. If we suppose, 
on the contrary, that a circular portion of the plate having 
the same centre and a radius which we will denote by a is 
rendered fixed, its perimeter ought to he considered as if it 
were built-in ; and we shall accordingly have the conditions 


z — 0, — ~0 for r = a ; besides the conditions which hold for the 
ar . 


boundary of the plate, that is for r = L In like manner if the 
central part were hollow, and its perimeter entirely free, we 


should have 




- = 0 for r = a. In these two cases the 


ordinate z would correspond only to values of r between a and 
and so it will not be necessary to suppress that part of its 
expression which would become infinite for r = 0 : thus instead of 
the formula (8), which we have hitherto employed, we must take 
the formula (7) and the corresponding expression for The 
calculations will then he similar to those Poisson has gone 
through, but the formulae will be longer; Poisson refrains from 
giving them. 
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522. A remark may be made bere as to wbat we are to under- 
stand by greater and less elasticity. Poisson obtains on bis page 
552 an expression for the amount of depression of tbe centre of a 
horizontal elastic plate below tbe plane of tbe boundary; tbe 
expression has in tbe denominator k in Poisson’s notation: 
see Art. 502. Then Poisson says in effect that this is greater 
the smaller Tc is, that is tbe smaller tbe elasticity is; so be 
takes k to be a measure of tbe elasticity. But this seems 
contrary to common notions, for one would expect that tbe 
greater tbe elasticity is tbe greater will be tbe depression. And 
on bis page 554 Poisson' seems to consider that if a body is 
absolutely rigid it may be said to have no elasticity, and then 
surely there would be no depression ; so that contrary to what we 
have on bis page 552 small elasticity would lead to small depression. 


523. In tbe volume of tbe Paris Memoirs which contains this 
memoir by Poisson there is an Addition to it on pages 623 — 627. 
The object of this Addition is to give the complete integral 
of the equations which correspond to the vibrations of an elastic 
body supposing that there are no applied forces. Tbe equations 
according to Poisson s memoir are 

d 2 u _ a 2 /„ d 2 u 9 ^ , o dhv d 2 u d 2 u\ 

df 3 \ dx 2 ^ dxdy dxdz dy 2 dz 2 ) 

d 2 v _ a 2 U o d 2 u , 0 d 2 w d 2 v d 2 v\ . n ) 

df~ 3 V cfy 2 dydx^ dydz + dz 2 ^ dx 2 ) 
d 2 w _ d 2 d 2 w _ d 2 u ^ d 2 v d 2 w d 2 w\ 

+ dzdx + + + 

These agree in form with those usually given in tbe text books if 
we suppose only one elastic constant. 


Put 


du dv t dw 
da? dy^~ dz 


d 2 4> 

df 


( 2 ); 


then equations ( 1 ) may be written 


dfu _ a 2 td 2 u d 2 u d 2 u\ 2 a 2 d 8 <f> 
d?~3 \d^ + ^ + d^J + ~W'dxdf 
d 2 v _ a 2 /d 2 v d 2 v d 2 v\ 2a 2 d s <p 
dF~3\d^ + df + d?) + ^3~d^dP 
d*w a 2 1 d 2 w d?w dw\ 2 a 2 d*(j> 

W~3\dtf + df + d?) + Tdra? . 
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Differentiate equations (3) with respect to x, y , z respectively and 
add; thus 


dty _ _ 2 ( dty , d*<j> dty \ 
dtf \daf dtf + dif dtf dz 2 dtf) ' 


Integrate twice with respect to t, and we obtain 

~df~ (dx 2 + dif + dz 2 +Ft * Q ) 1 

where P and Q are arbitrary functions of x i y > and z. Let us denote 
by p and q two other functions of these variables, and make 

cf> = cf)' +pt 4- q ; 

then we can reduce the preceding equation to this : 


d 2 cb' 

df 



(4), 


provided we establish between p and P, and between q and 
Q the following relations, 


il + ^P + ^2 + P^ o ^ + ^ + ^2+0 = 0 

dx z dy 2 + dz 2 ; dp ^ dy 2 ^ dz z ^ 


Now let 


M:=M/+a3 ^’ vz=v ' +ai %' w=w ' +a *it 

substitute these values of v , w, and that of <£ in equations 
(3), then taking into account the results of differentiating (4) 
with respect to x> y } and z , and reducing, we shall have 


d 2 u _ a 2 fd 2 u d 2 u' dhc\ 

W~J{dx 2 + df + U) 
dtftf a 2 /aJV cZV dV\ 

eft? 3 Vc& 2 + ^ + d?J * 

d 2 w __ dW\ 

<8* “"3 Ui r + ^ + '^?7 

If we make the same substitution in (2) we obtain 

du' . cfo/ . cfo/ 


( 6 ). 
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Now according to a formula obtained by Poisson in the Memoirs of 
the Paris Academy, Yol. in. 1818, the complete integral of (4) in 
a finite form is 


, r f 2 * 

<f>'= I f (x 4- at cosa, y + at sina sin/3, 

Jo J 0 

z + cat sin a cos /3) t sin a dad/3, 

d fir f 2 - 

+ yz I F(x + at cosa, y + at sina sin/3, 
at] o J o 


z + at sina cos/3) t sina dadj3 } 
where /and F denote arbitrary functions. 

The integrals of (6) can be deduced from this by putting 
a/\/ 3 in the place of a, and changing the arbitrary functions. Let 

us denote by ^ and the arbitrary functions which occur in v } 


and by and 

J ax ax 

then we shall have 


the arbitrary functions which occur in w ; 


/ d f 7r f 2 % (at at . . Q 

v = d^lo Jo f * l x + vs cosa> y + vs Slna sm/3> 


£ + ~~ sina cosySj t sina dadft 


+ 


d 2 f-f 2 - 


dxdt 


o J o 


at 


at . 


77* / , U/l/ UjV . . ^ 

F 1 [x + cosa, y + -^sma sm/3, 


z + -% sina cos /3 ) t sina dad/3, 

V t> 


, d ["f 2 *. ( , at , at . . 0 

w= drJJo f °r + 73 cos *’ v + v 3 slMsmA 


z + sina cos/S ) t sina d'j.d/3 


, d 2 , at at . . 0 

+ aioi 0 F *[ x+ v3 cosa) ^ + 73 smasinA 


at 

z + ^ s * na C0S /^J £sina dad (3. 

Then in order to satisfy (7) in the most general manner we 
must take 

18—2 
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c l r«-rtor / a i at . . 0 

u' = Tjr — r /i ® + ~m cos a > y + "75 smasm & 

ayJoJo \ 


V3 1 J ' V3 

cut/ \ 

2 + -fe sin a cos/3 J tsina dzdft 


dz] o 


a/3 

■ /i / CiZ , at • ’Of 

/ 2 (^ + ^3 cosa, y sma sin/3, 


at 


z 4 — 7 q sin a cos ,8 ) tsina ^acZ/3 

\/ o 


d 2 pf 2 * / at , at . . 0 

■F.lff + -rrcosa, y + ^smasm/S, 
JoJo \ 


cZjfdt 


V3 


z + ~ sina cos/3)t sina tZacZ/3 
v3 


d 2 f*f 2 * / , at , at . . ^ 

-mil f 1 + ts 00! “- y+75 Bm “‘ mft 


z + ^jk sin a cos/3 ) t sina cZac?/3, 
v 3 


•where yjr denotes an arbitrary function of y and z. 


524. With respect to the history of the important formula 
which Poisson gives as the general integral of (4) the reader should 
consult a paper by Liouville in his Journal de Mathematiques , 
Vol. I. of the New Series, 1856, and a note by the same writer 
which we have reproduced in a foot-note to Art. 562. 


525. The last sentence of the memoir is 

Nous reviendrons dans la suite sur les applications des formules 
preeedentes a des problemes particulars. 

We shall see as we proceed that Poisson in another memoir 
put the integrals of the general equations in another form ; but he 
does not seem to have applied his formulae to special problems. 

526. The values of u, v } w found by (5) will involve the time 
t in two forms ; in one form we shall have a as the coefficient of t, 
and in the other form we shall have a/*/3 as the coefficient of t. 
Thus we have two waves, one propagated with the velocity a and 
the other with the velocity a/V 3. This is I presume the first appear- 
ance of this result in the history of our subject. 
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527. 1828 — 29. The publication of Poisson’s memoir of April, 
1828, gave rise to a controversy between Navier and him which was 
carried on in the Annales de Chimie , Yols. 88 and 39, 1828, 
and Yol. 40, 1829, and Ferussac’s Bulletin , Yol. XL, 1829. Saint- 
Yenant in Moigno’s Statique, page 695, states that the controversy 
appears also in Yols. 86 and 37 of the same series; but these two 
volumes contain no article by Navier, and the articles in them by 
Poisson do not mention Navier’s name, though it is possible there 
may be some oblique reference to Navier 1 , 

The following are the articles which form this controversy, 
numbered for convenience of reference. 

I. Note relative d V article intitule : Memoire sur Vequilibre et 
le mouvement des Gorps elastiques , insert page 337 du tome 
precedent ; par M. Navier. Yol. 38, pages 304 — 314. 

XI. Reponse d une Note de M. Navier inseree dans le dernier 
Gainer de ce Journal; par M. Poisson. Yol. 38, pages 435 — 440. 

III. Remarques sur V Article de M. Poisson insert dans le 
Gainer d'aoAt; par M. Navier. Yol. 39, pages 145 — 151. 

IY. Lettre de M, Poisson d M. Arago. Yol. 39, pages 
204—211.. 

Y. Lettre de M. Navier d M. Arago. Yol. 40, pages 99 — 107. 

YI. Navier. Note relative d la question de Vequilibre et du 
mouvement des corps solides elastiques. Ferussac, Bulletin des 
Sciences MatMmatiques . Yol. xi. 1829, pages 243 — 253. 

We will now notice briefly the main points of the controversy. 

528. In I. the chief complaint of Navier is that his labours on 
the subject, as shewn by his memoir published in 1827 in the 
seventh volume of the Memoirs of the Academy, were not adequately 
appreciated by Poisson. Navier thinks that he is entitled to 
consideration as having led the way in the right discussion of 

1 [See however Art. 4S3. On p. 86 of Yol. 36 and on p. 347 of Vol. 37, Poisson 
lays it down that molecular action cannot be represented by definite integrals, and 
that therefore the method of Lagrange is not applicable to the very problems 
in which Navier had used it. Saint- Yenant criticises Poisson’s view in the 
Historique Abregi, p. clxiii., and Moigno’s Statique , p. 695.] Ed. 
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problems concerning elasticity ; and this seems to be a reasonable 
claim: see a note on page 243 of the memoir on Torsion by 
Saint-Yenant 1 . 

Navier makes with emphasis some curious remarks on one 
point. We have already stated that in the equation for the 
vibration of a lamina Poisson obtains a coefficient which involves 
the square of the thickness ; see Arts. 260 and 289. Now 
Navier says that Poissons coefficient ought to vary as the cube 
of the thickness, otherwise his expression will not hold when 
we suppress one of the coordinates and reduce the elastic plate 
to an elastic lamina. Poisson seems not to have condescended 
to notice this remark ; it is certain that Navier is wrong here : 
compare the equation for the transversal vibration of a rod or 
lamina given in Poisson's Mecanique, Yol. II., page 371, and it 
will be found that the coefficient does involve the square of 
the thickness, and it is obtained in a manner to which Navier 
could not have objected. This is quite consistent with the fact 
that a certain equation of equilibrium presents the cube of the 
thickness: see the Mecanique , Yol. I., page 606. 

Navier distinguishes on his page 305 between membranes and 
elastic surfaces thus : 

Les recherches qui ont ete faites jusqu’& ces derniers temps sur les 
lois de Tequilibre on des mouvemens de vibration des corps, s’appliquent 
principalement, d’une part, aux cordes et aux membranes ou tissus, 
supposes parfaitement flexibles, mais susceptibles de resister k l’extension 
et a la contraction ; et, d’autre part, aux plans et surfaces courbes, 
elastiques, auxquels, outre la m£me resistance a V extension et k la 
contraction, on attribue encore la faculte de resister k la flexion. 

529. In II. Poisson states that he had cited Navier’ s formulae 
in the place of his memoir which seemed most convenient, and had 
shewn the passage to Navier in his manuscript: the passage 
occurs on pages 403 and 404 of the memoir. Considering the 

1 [Saint- Venant has a short paragraph on this polemic in his Ristorique Abrggg 
(p. clxv) in which he sums up Poisson’s attack from the molecular side with the 
words: ‘Tous ces reproches Staient ou sans fondement ou exag6r<§s’. I cannot quite 
agree with this. Navier made a distinct mistake, and was only saved from its con- 
sequences, because he did not evaluate his integral.] Ed. 
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habit of the French writers to be extremely sparing in references, 
it does not appear to me that Poisson could have been expected to 
do more; but it is obvious that Navier considered this single 
citation quite insufficient: see page 151 of III Poisson says 
that there is an important difference between his own process and 
that of Navier, for the latter had not considered the natural state 
of the body, and also by expressing his coefficients in the form of 
integrals had involved himself in a serious difficulty : see Arts. 436 
and 443 of the account of the memoir of April 1828. 

Poisson alludes to his memoir of 1814, and makes the same 
admission respecting it as I have quoted in Art. 435 of my account 
of the memoir of April 1828. He says moreover: 

II en resulte clone qiTen 1814, je n’avaispas trouve l’equation de la 
plaque elastique en equilibre ; je l’avoue tres-volontiers ; mais qu’il me 
soit aussi permis de dire que personne encore ne l’a obtenue par des 
raisonnemens exacts, et que ce sera dans mon Meruoire sur les Corps 
elastiques qu 5 elle se trouvera pour la premiere fois sans aucune 
hypothese et deduite de l’action moleculaire consideree dans toute 
Tepaisseur de la plaque. 

The correct equation of equilibrium to which Poisson here 
alludes must be that numbered (9) in Art. 484. 

Navier in I. spoke of the principle adopted by Mdlle Germain 
as ingenious and true. Poisson says that this is inadmissible; and 
he implies that there is not the analogy between this and the 
hypothesis which James Bernoulli used for the elastic lamina 
which was apparently claimed for it, since according to Bernoulli 
it is the moment and not the normal force which varies inversely 
as the radius of curvature. 

Poisson says that he obtained the equations relative to the 
boundary of an elastic plate, which had not been given before ; at 
least they did not agree with those of Navier in the Bulletin de la 
SociSte JPhilo matique, 1823, page 92. With respect to Naviers 
equations he says : 

Pour s’assurer de Tinexactitude de celles-ci, il suffit de les appliquer 
k un cas fort simple, au cas d’une plaque circulaire dont tous les points 
du contour sont sounds k une force constante et normale k la plaque. 
II est Evident qu’alors la figure d'lquilibre sera celle d J une surface de 
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revolution ; or, cette figure serait impossible d’apres Tequation (7) du 
Memoire cite. En effet, cette equation est : 


Z+Jc 




cPz 


\(Jl 


■ c 


iPz 

dy a 


d 3 z \ clx 
d:cdy) ds 


- 0 , 


di/dx) ds 

Z designant la force normale, h un coefficient qui depend de la matiere 
et de Tdpaisseur de la plaque, x, y, et z les coordonnees d J un point du 
contour, et ds Telement de cette courbe. Si Ton appelle r le rayon 
vecteur du meme point, et 0 Tangle qu'il fait avec Taxe de x ; que Ton 
place Torigine des coordonnees au centre de la plaque, et qu’on regarde 
Tordonnee z comme une fonction de r, ce qui exprimera que la figure 
de la plaque est une surface de revolution, cette equation deviendra : 


resultat impossible, lorsque la force Z est supposee constante, et par 
consequent independante de Tangle 0. 


580. In III. Navier asserts that he had considered the natural 
state of the elastic body, and that he had obtained seven years 
before Poisson the equations of equilibrium of such a body. 
With respect to a claim made by Poisson Navier says : 

M. Poisson demande qu’il lui soit permis de dire que personne 
encore n’a obtenu, par des raisonnemens exacts, l’equation dont il 
s’agit. Je ne sais si d’autres lui accorderaient cette demande ; quant a 
moi, cela ne m’est pas possible, parce que la demonstration que j’ai in- 
diquee, page 93 du Bulletin de la Societe Philomatique pour 1823, et 
qui est contenue dans le Memoire et dans la Note manuscrite men- 
tionnee dans le meme article, est fondee sur des raisonnements exacts. 
Ce travail sera publie dans peu de temps. 

Navier contradicts the statement that the hypothesis of Mdlle 
Germain is inadmissible. He prints the note found among the 
papers of Lagrange which gives without demonstration the correct 
form of the equation for the vibration of an elastic lamina; see 
my account of Sophie Germain, p. 148. As to the objection recorded 
at the end of Art. 529, Navier says briefly that if the proper values 
of dy/ds and dxjds be used, as he has defined these terms, then 9 
will disappear, for instead of cos 2 6 — sin 2 9 we get cos 2 6 4- sin 2 9. 

531. In IY. Poisson repeats his objection against Navier’s 
method of representing the resultants of the mutual actions of 
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disconnected molecules by definite integrals ; be believes he is the 
first who has called the attention of mathematicians to this point : 
but Saint-Venant in Moigno’s Statique , page 694, says that 
Oauchy did this “ en meme temps que Poisson/' 

Poisson also objects that Navier omits some of the forces 
which are of the same order of magnitude as those which he 
retains : this I think refers to the point noticed by Saint-Venant 
in Moigno’s Statique, pages 696 and 729 ; namely that instead of 
putting f (Vq) =/(r) + (r t -r)f (r), he put onl jf(r t ) = (?\ - r)f (r). 

Poisson holds that Lagrange could not have been satisfied 
with the mode of obtaining the equation for the vibration of an 
elastic lamina to which Navier drew attention, for he did not give 
it in the second edition of the Mecanique Analytique. Poisson 
says : 

Mais je ne veux pas ici reculer devant la difficnlte : lors mime que 
Fopinion contraire k la mienne serait actuellement appuyee de Tautorite 
de Lagrange, ce qu J a la v6rite je suis loin de penser, je me croirais 
toujours fonde a soutenir que dans la lame elastique ordinaire, c’est le 
moment et non pas la force d’elasticite qui est en raison inverse du 
rayon de courbure, et que, dans la plaque elastique courbSe en diflerens 
sens, ni les momens ni les forces ne sont exprimes par la somme des 
deux rayons de courbure ren verses. Je renveiTai, sur ce point, k la 
page 182 de mon Memoire, oh les expressions des momens et de la 
force normal e, c J est-a-dire, de la force qui s’oppose a la flexion, sont 
donnees pour le cas de la plaque courbee en tout sens, et au beau 
Memoire d’Euler qui fait partie du tome xv des Novi Commentarii pour 
le cas de la lame ordinaire. 


The page 182 of Poisson’s memoir corresponds to page 538 of 
the volume of which it forms part. 

Poisson gives the calculation by which he found that a certain 
equation involved 6, while Navier asserted that it was independent 
of 6 . The equation is 



dfi dy d<f) dx\ __ ^ 
doo ds dy ds ) : 


where <f> stands for — + . 

Poisson applies this to a circular plate ; the force if is constant, 
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z is a function of the radius vector r, the origin being at the 
centre. Thus $ = r cos 9, y — r sin 6. 


Since 5 is a function of r so also is <j ) ; 


thus 


d(j> 

dx 


x dcj> 
r dr * 


and 


^ ~ ^ * also ds = Hence the equation becomes 

dy r dr 




that is 


Z + k d f r (cos 2 9 — sin 2 0) = 0. 


Poisson adds, 

Maintenant 1’auteur dit que, pour faire usage de son equation, il 
faudra changer quelque chose a la signification naturelle et ordinaire des 
difierentielles qu’elle contient ; il me semble que ce serait alors changer 
liquation elle-meme ; mais, sur ce point, je n’ai pas assez bien saisi 
le sens de ses expressions pour essayer d’y repondre. 

Finally Poisson adverts to the difference between himself 
and Navier as to the equations which must hold round the 
boundary of an elastic plate ; the difference related both to the 
number and form of these equations: Poisson gave three and 
Navier only two. With respect to the number of these equations 
Poisson supports his own opinion by the following remarks : 

Appelons /x une portion de la plaque appartenant a son contour, et 
d J une grandeur insensible. Si Ton tient compte des forces moleculaires 
qui attachent /x an reste de la plaque, et aux autres forces donnees qui 
lui sont appliquees, on pourra considerer ensuite (i comme enti&rement 
fibre. Or, en faisant abstraction des mouvemens paralleles k la plaque 
qui donneraient lieu aux conditions d’equilibre dont il n’est pas 
m ain tenant question, il restera trois mouvemens que /x pourra prendre. 
En efiet, supposons la plaque horizontal et menons a Fendroit de son 
contour oil /x est situe, une tangente et une normale horizontales ; il est 
evident que /x pourra s'elever ou s’abaisser verticalement, qu’il pourra 
tourner autour de la tangente, et qu’enfin il pourra tourner autour de la 
normale. De plus, ces trois mouvemens etant independans entre enx, 
ils donneront lieu a trois conditions d’equilibre, qui ne pourront etre 
exprimees k moins de trois Equations distinctes. 

Au lieu d’une plaque aussi mince que l’on voudra, s’il s’agissait 
d’une surface elastique, absolument sans epaisseur, les equations d J 6qui~ 
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libre se reduiraient k deux, parce qu’alors il n’y aurait pas lieu de 
considerer le mouvement de /x autour d’une tangente dont il ferait 
partie. (Test encore une difference essentielle entre la plaque elastique, 
et la surface qui resiste a la flexion en vertu des repulsions mutuelles 
de ses differens points : la determination de la forme que celle-ci doit 
prendre, quand elle est en outre sollicitee par des forces donnees, n’est 
plus qu’un simple probleme de euriosite, dont la solution exige, ainsi 
que je Pai pratique dans mon Memoire sur les surfaces elastiques, que 
Ton pousse le developpement des forces mol6culaires plus loin que dans 
le cas de la plaque un tant soit peu epaisse ; mais je conviens de 
nouveau que j’avais confondu mal k propos Tune avec Pautre dans cet 
ancien Memoire. 

532. In V. Navier says that he had given in his memoir 
the expression for his coefficient e, in terms of the molecular 
action, thus contradicting the statement made by Poisson to the 

2tt f x 

opposite effect: the expression is e = — ? p 4 f(p)dp. Wavier 

lo J o 

has now read Poisson’s memoir of April, 1828, and he criticises 
that as well as defends his own method. He objects to Poisson’s 
results as resting on the equation r 4 f (r) = 0 when r = 0 ; he 
says that there are many forms of f(r) for which r 4 f(r) does 
not vanish with r. He attempts to defend his use of (r, — r)f f (r) 
where he omits / (r) : see Art. 531. He points out that the 
first volume of the second edition of the MScanigue Analytique 
was issued in September 1811, and that Lagrange’s note which we 
have quoted in Art. 284 was dated December 1811 ; the second 
volume of the second edition of the Meccmique Analytique did 
not appear until long after the death of Lagrange; thus the 
inference which Poisson had drawn in Art. 531 could not be 
sustained. We see from page 110 of the Annales, Vol. 40, that 
Poisson had discovered and acknowledged his mistake. 

Navier defends the equation relative to the boundary of 
an elastic plate to which Poisson had objected 1 . He says that 

1 [Tbe expression for the potential energy of a plane elastic plate bent to curva- 
tures l/R', 1/12", is per unit area equal to a constant x {1/R >2 + 1]R" 2 + 27 /( J S'I 2 ")} } 
where y is the ratio of lateral contraction to longitudinal extension, and therefore in 
the French theory is put equal to 1/4. Now Navier obtains (see Art. 260) the 

erroneous expression: constant x {1(R' 2 + l/R" 2 + 2/(8i2'12") } for this potential energy, 
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Poisson in applying this equation to the figure he considered 
neglected a preliminary operation. 

Cette operation consiste a remplacer respectivement les rapports 
dx.ds et dyds par cos a et cos/?, eii designant par a et /3 les angles 
formes par Felement ds clu contour avec les axes des x et des y. Quant 
a la necessity de cette operation, qui se represente dans tons les resultats 
analogues obtenns par Tapplication du calcul des variations aux 
questions de mecanique, et que M. Poisson parait avoir perdu de vue, 
il me suffira de renvoyer le lecteur a la page 205 du tome l er de la 
J lecanique Analytique ou on la trouve expliquee et demontree en detail. 
L’equation dont il s’agit ne peut done v6ritablement donner lieu & aucune 
objection, et elle s’aceorde d’ailleurs avec les resultats que MM. Cauchy 
et Poisson ont donnes dans ces derniers temps. 

I do not understand this ; the page 205 seems to correspond 
to the page 200 of Bertrand’s edition, and to relate to the 
process by which Lagrange condenses into one expression the 
difference of two integrals. I do not know to what results of 
Cauchy and Poisson allusion is made by Navier. 

With respect to Poisson’s third equation for the boundary 
Navier says that Cauchy thought it involved some difficulties : 
see the Exercices de mathematiques , Yol. III., page 346. 

533. In YI. we have no new point of importance. The contro- 
versy in the Annales had been finished by the remarks of Arago, 
one of the editors of the publication ; and this article by Navier 
in Ferussac’s Bulletin is mainly a repetition of what he had 
said before, addressed now to a fresh audience. We may, I 
think, fairly sum up the whole controversy thus: the special 
points which Poisson noticed have been decided generally in 
his favour by the subsequent history of the subject ; the great 
merit of Navier in commencing a new method of treatment 
might well have been more warmly commended by Poisson, 

having 2/(3J2'.R") instead of 1/(2E'E"). This term only affects the contour-conditions 
but the error in it naturally leads to wrong expressions. It must however be 
noted that Navier’s method of treating the problem by the Calculus of Variations 
leads to only two contour-conditions, and KircbhofPs work on this point ought to be 
considered in the light of Navier’s. It might even he more just to speak of Naviefs 
two contour-conditions : see Art. 260.j En. 
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while on the other hand Isfavier might have recognised the 
improvements which had been effected by Poissons memoir of 
April 1828. 

584. After Navier’s letter a note by the editor is given on 
pages 107 — 110 ; the general drift is unfavourable to Wavier, 
both as regards his defence of his own memoir, and his objections 
to Poisson's. Navier seems to misunderstand the difference 
between Cauchy and Poisson; Cauchy does not object to the 
important conditions which according to Poisson must hold at 
a free part of the boundary, but to the less important case of 
the conditions at a fixed part: see my remarks on this point 
in my account of the pages 328 — 855 of the Exercices , Vol. III. 

535. 1828. Note sur la Compression d’une sphere. This 

occupies pages 330 — 835 of the Annales de Ohimie , Vol. 38, 1828. 
The note was written in consequence of Poisson being consulted as 
to some opinions adopted by Oersted founded on experiment. 
The first sentence enunciates the problem which is discussed : 

XJne sphere creuse, homogene et Tune epaisseur constante, est 
soumise en dehors et en dedans & des pressions domiees; on de- 
mande de determiner le changement qu’eprouvent son rayon exterieur et 
son rayon interieur. 

I need not go over the process as it is given with greater 
generality, by the use of two constants of elasticity instead of 
one, in Lame's work on Elasticity, pages 214 — 219. From the 
Annales de Chimie , Yol. 89, page 213, we may infer that the 
problem had already been discussed in a memoir as yet un- 
published by Lame and Clapeyron. As Poisson says, the equations 
which he uses had been given in his memoir of April 1828, 
but he does not supply any exact references. His equation (1) 
is obtained by using rd(fi/dr instead of d<j>/dr in the equation 
(1) of page 406, and suppressing the terms involving t; his 
equation (2) coincides with a statement on page 431 of the 
memoir; and the proposition with which he finishes the article 
seems derived from a comparison of pages 402 and 430 of the 
memoir. 
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536. An article by Poisson occurs on columns 353 and 354 of 
Schumacher’s Astronomische Xaclirichten, Yol. 7, 1829 ; it takes 
the form of a letter to the editor, and is entitled in the Royal 
Society Catalogue of Scientific Papers : Note sur I’equilibre d’un 
fil elastique. 

A criticism by Professor de Schulten on a passage in 
Lagrange’s Mecanique Analytique appeared on columns 185 — 188 
of the same volume of the Journal; the editor sent a copy to 
Poisson requesting his opinion, and accordingly Poisson replied. 
The passage in Lagrange is comprised in Articles 48 — 52 of the 
fifth section of the part on Statics, pages 145 — 151 of Bertrand’s 
edition ; it relates to the equilibrium of an elastic wire. 

Suppose the wire to he inextensible ; there are three equations 
of eq uilib rium given on page 145 ; the first will serve as a type : 

Xdm -d.~ + d\ (IcPa) = 0 (1). 

Suppose the wire to be extensible; there are three equations 
of equilibrium as we see from page 151 ; the first will serve 
as a type : 

Mm-i. {(*+ i -fjf) £}+*•(/*.) = 0 ...(2). 

According to Lagrange X denotes the tension in the first case 
and F denotes the tension in the second case. 

Schulten quotes the formulae (2) with X instead of F; and 
he says that the formulae (1) are wrong, and that (2) are the 
proper formulae for both cases ; and he offers some general reasons 
to shew that the expression for the tension must be the same 
in both cases, but I cannot say that I understand this. Poisson 
treats the matter very briefly. He says that Schultdn should 
retain F in the formulae (2), for it is not the same thing as X 
of the formulae (1) ; and he says that the tension ought to be the 
same in the two cases, but that the true tension is not expressed 
either by X in the first case, or by F in the second. Poisson 
uses fyds for the sum of the tangential forces ; he puts a for 
the K of Lagrange, and d$fd<f> for the p of Lagrange. I shall 
assume that the reader has the Mecanique Analytique before him 
in the remarks I make. 
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Poisson says that from (1) we 


get X = [pels 


2 j and from 
P 


(2) we get F=Jpcls; these results he says are easily obtained by 
making s the independent variable. He holds that the true value 


f El 

of the tension is pds - , for which he cites Euler, Novi Coin- 

J 2D 


mentarii, Yol. xv. page 890. 


It seems to me however that from (1) we get X = J pds - 

SK 


3K 
2 > 


and from (2) we get J 7 — ^ = Jp dt. 


>s - 2 , so that finally 

zp 


F= jpds — — . Hence F really gives what Poisson holds to be 


the true tension. 

Schulten obtains from (2) another form of F } namely this : 

where arbitrary constants may be considered to occur in all 
the three integrals ; but this does not invalidate the form already 
given. 


537. On the whole it seems to me that Schultdn has not shewn 
that there is any real ground of objection to Lagrange’s result, and 
that Poisson contributes nothing to the question. As Bertrand 
does not allude to the matter in his edition of the Mecanique 
Analytique I .presume that he sees no error here in Lagrange’s 
process. 


538. Poisson however proceeds to some general remarks on 
Lagrange’s method which seem to me quite just. He says that 
Lagrange’s manner of applying the principle of virtual velocities 
to forces, the effect of which is to vary a differential expression, 
has always appeared to him unsatisfactory : we have no clear 
idea of the meaning of the undetermined coefficients. Poisson 
says also that Lagrange had taken the elastic force as represented 
by the inverse radius of curvature, whereas James Bernoulli 
had so represented the moment of the force and not the force 
itself. 
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539. The subject is resumed in Yol. 8 of the Astronomische 
Nachrichien in a number which appeared in December 1829 ; the 
complete volume is dated 1831. On the columns 21 — 24 there is 
a note by Schulten entitled : Note sur la tension des fils elastiques . 
He shews that in the case of an elastic thread in one plane, 
which is the case discussed by Euler, his formula for the tension 
agrees with Euler’s ; but he does not say distinctly, as I have done, 
where Poisson’s statements are wrong. Schultdn concludes that, 
as he had originally maintained, Lagrange is in error. A letter 
from Poisson to the editor follows. Poisson had seen the second 
article by Schulten, admits its accuracy, but says nothing about 
the mistakes into which he had himself fallen. Apparently he 
now agrees with Schulten in attributing to Lagrange an error; 
but as I have said I do not concur in this. 

540. 1829. Memoir e sur les Equations generates de Vequilibre 
et du Mouvement des Corps solides elastiques et des Fluides. This 
memoir was read to the Paris Academy on the 12th of October, 
1829; it is published in the Journal de VEcole Polytechnique , 20th 
Cahier, 1831, where it occupies pages 1 — 174*. 

541. The first paragraph of the memoir indicates briefly the 
nature of its contents : 

Dans les deux Memoires que j’ai lus a I s Academic, Tun sur l’equilibre 
et le mouvement des corps elastiques, I’autre sur l’equilibre des fluides, 
j’ai suppose ces corps formes de molecules disjointes, separees les unes 
des autres par des espaces vides de matiere ponderable, ainsi que cela 
a efiectivement lieu dans la nature. Jusque-la, dans ce genre de 
questions, on s’etait contente de considerer les mobiles comme des 
masses continues, que Ton decomposait en Siemens difierentiels, et dont 
on exprimait les attractions et les repulsions par des integrates definies. 
Mais ce n’etait qu’une approximation, a laquelle il n’est plus permis 
de s’arreter lorsqu’on veut appliquer Panalyse matkematique aux 
phenomenes qui dependent de la constitution des corps, et fonder sur 
la realite les lois de leur equilibre et de leur mouvement. En m&me 
temps, on doit s’attacher k simplifier cette analyse autant qu’il est 
possible, en conservant au calcul toute la rigueur dont il est susceptible 
dans ses diverses applications. C’est ce motif qui m’a engage k re- 
prendre en entier les questions que j’avais deja traitees dans les 
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memories precedens. Mes nouvelles reeherches ne m’ont conduit a 
aucun changement dans les resultats; mais je n 7 ai rien neglige pour 
rendre plus simples, et quelquefois plus exactes, les considerations sur 
lesquelles je m’etais appuye, surtout dans la partie relative a l’equilibre 
des fluides. 

542. Poisson thus claims as the distinctive character of his 
own investigations that instead of the definite integrals of the 
earlier writers he used finite summations ; however, as Saint- 
Yenant remarks in Moigno’s Stcitique, page 695, definite integrals 
occur in Poissons memoir of April, 1828, on pages 378 — 381. 
With respect to Poisson’s views on this matter Saint- Yenant refers 
to pages 366 and 369 of the memoir of April, 1828, to pages 31 
and 378 (rather 278) of Poisson’s Nouvelle theorie de V action capil - 
laire , and to Poisson’s controversy with Navier in Vols. 36, 37, 38, 
39 of the Annales de Ghimie et de Physique . Saint-Venant pro- 
ceeds thus : 

Cauchy exprime consiamment (comme Poisson l’a fait ensuite com- 
pletement aussi) ses resultantes de forces, non par des integrates, mais 
par des sommes S ou 2 d 5 un nombre flni quoique tres-grand d’actions 
individuelles ; et, cela, sans se servir, comme Poisson, de considerations 
peu rigoureuses relatives a la grandeur moyenne de l’espaceinent des 
molecules, et sans avoir besoin de supposer avec lui que “le rayon 
d’activite comprend un nombre immense de fois l’intervalle moleculaire, 5 ’ 
de sorte “que les actions entre les molecules les plus voisines puissent 
etre negligees devant les actions moindres mais plus nombreuses qni 
stexercent entre les autres,” ce qui, comme le remarque Cauchy, 
condnirait aux ntemes consequences fausses que la substitution. d’un 
nombre infini de particules contigues aux molecules isolees et espacees. 

Saint-Yenant adds references to various parts of this sentence : 
after coonpUtement aussi to pages 41 — 46 of the memoir of October 
1829; after des molecules to pages 32 and 42 of the same memoir; 
after les autres to pages 370 and 378 of the memoir of 1828, and to 
pages 7, 8, 13, 25, and 26 of the memoir of 1829 ; and at the end 
of the sentence to various pages of Cauchy’s Exercices , iroisihne 
annie. See also a note on pages 261, 262 of the memoir on 
Torsion by Saint-Venant 1 . 

1 Or more recently in the Historique Ahregti, pp. clxi. — clxv. 

T. K 


19 
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5 £3. The first section of Poisson’s memoir is entitled: Notions 
preliminaires and occupies pages 4 — 8. Here some mention is 
made of caloric as supplying a repulsive force in addition to the 
attractive force which may 7 he supposed to arise from the action of 
particles of matter on each other. Thus on the whole what may 
be called the molecular force between two particles at an assigned 
distance apart may be positive or negative ; and this consideration 
is kept constantly in view, and constitutes one of the main 
differences between the present memoir and Poissons previous 
writings on the subject of elasticity 7 . 

544. The second section is entitled: Calcul des Actions molicu - 
Icdres et Equations d'equilibre relativement d des Molecules rangees 
en ligne droite ; it occupies pages 9 — 28. The main result is an 
equation on page 20 , namely pX = dpjdx ; here qj is what would be 
the pressure if the investigation were relative to a slender column 
of fluid, and what would be the elastic tension if the investigation 
were relative to a straight solid rod. X denotes the applied force 
along the column or rod. The special part of Poisson’s process is 
that he finds an expression for p, which denotes the molecular force, 
involving undetermined integrals, namely 

P = \~ 0,7(0) + 3a//" (0) - 5a//"" (0) + .... 

€ 

Here/ (s) denotes the molecular force between two particles, each 

r co 

of the unit of mass, at the distance s . and h is put for I s f(s) ds ; 

J o 

also € denotes the mean distance between two adjacent particles ; 
a v a 2 , a 3) ... are numerical constants given by the general formula 

2 ( 1,11 1 

(2t r) 2?l + 2 2n + 3* n + ’ 

so that a 1 — # 2 = y7q-, a 3 inriini* 

This value of p is obtained by the aid of various steps of 
general reasoning, which are not very convincing I think. The 
principal mathematical theorem used is that which is called Euler's 
Theorem , made accurate by an expression for the remainder due 
to Poisson himself, for which he refers to a memoir on Definite 
Integrals in Vol. vi. of the Paris Memoirs. 
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I do not know that any application has ever been made of the 
value of p which Poisson here obtains. 

545. The third section is entitled : Calcul des Pressions mo - 
leculaires dans les Corps elastiques ; Equations differentielles de 
I’equilibre et du mouvement de ces Corps; it occupies pages 28 — 68. 
I notice some points of interest which present themselves. 

546. On page 29 a definition is given of the term pressure 
(stress) as used in the theory of elasticity. This corresponds with 
that adopted by Lame and Cauchy. The action exerted on a certain 
cylinder of a body by the matters below the plane of the base is 
estimated. This is perhaps the first introduction of this cylinder. 

[547.] Poisson in his memoir expressly considers the solid body 
first in the state in which there are no applied forces internal or 
external. He finds that there is no stress within the body, 
and that round any point Xrf (r) = 0 : see his page 34. Here 
f has the same meaning as in Art. 443; and r is the distance 
of a second particle from the particle considered as the origin : the 
summation is to extend over all the particles round the origin. 
On page 37 of the memoir Poisson uses a formula equivalent to 
the following : 

du «> dv dw 2 fdw , dv\ ~ 

S ' r = dx GOS-a + dy cos ^ + cos 7 + dz) C0S P C0S 7 

{du dw\ (dv du\ .. 

+ {T, + di) + 

where s r is the stretch in direction r determined by the angles 

Ofiy). 

The formula had been already given by Navier, but did not 
occur in Poisson’s memoir of April 1828 : see Saint-Yenant’s 
memoir on Torsion, page 243. ‘ 


[548.] On p. 45 a result is given of the following kind ; the 
six stress components are expressed in terms of the strain by equa- 
tions of the form 


; =Po (1 + 


du 

dx 


dv 

dy' 


dw\ 

dz) 


^ (dv dw 

VZ = (Pv + F) (-T- + 


dz dy, 


+ G^ + F 

dx 


dv 

dy 


dw\ 

lTz)’ 
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Poisson shews by a somewhat lengthy process and with a 
different notation that, 

or G — oF. 


This relation appears with our notation 1 , namely. 


- ^ du 

zXB+ 2 ^Tx’ 


yz 


'civ clw\ 
jdz "** dy) ? 


under the form z ; — 

Some remarks by Saint-Yenant on Poisson s procedure at this 
point will be found in Moigno’s Statique , p. 684. Poisson in fact 
here improves upon the sixth section of the Memoir of 1828. 


549. As a simple example, Poisson considers the case in which 
the only applied force is a constant normal pressure at the surface 
of the body. He shews that the equations are satisfied then 
by taking 


_ = — = — s — s, a constant, 


du __dv _ dw 
dx dy dz 

and by supposing the other first fluxions of the shifts to be zero. 
In this example the stretch will be uniform and equal to — s. 


550. A simple proposition which is given on pages 61 — 63 
may be noticed. If the stress on a plane at a point is always 
normal to the plane and of the same value, then the stretch is 
the same all round the point ; and conversely. 

For taking the equations for stress across a plane surface 
(a, A y)> and applying them at any point in the interior of a body, 
we are by supposition to have relations of the form, 

Q cos a = xx COS CL + xy cos yS + xs cos 7 , 
where Q is a constant. These are to hold for all values of a, /3, y, 
and so they lead to 

xx = yy = zz = Q, 

and yz =■ 0, zx = Q, S — 0 : 

1 [See the note at the end of this volume for the terminology, and the footnote 
p. 321 for the notation. Ed.] 
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then by Art. 54*8 we get from these 

du dv dw 
dx dy dz S 

dv div _ „ dw du_ du dv 
dz dy 5 dx dz ’ dy^~ dx 


■( 1 ), 

.( 2 ). 


The equations (1) and (2) lead to the required result. The 
converse may be established in like manner. 


From equations (1) and (2) we can infer that s is a linear 
function of x, y, z ; for we can eliminate % v 3 w by suitable 
differentiations, and thus obtain 


d 2 s __ d 2 s __ d 2 s __ d 2 s _ d 2 s _ d 2 s 
dx 2 dy 2 dz 2 dzdy dxdz dydx 

These lead to 


$ = a 4- fix + /3'y + ff'z> 
where a, j3, /3\ /3" are constants. 


551. Poisson transforms his equations by the aid of a process 
which I think we ought to ascribe to Lagrange. This he had given 
before: see Art. 44*5 of my account of the memoir of April, 1828. 
At the close of the section Poisson arrives at the same equations 
as he had previously obtained in the memoir of April- 1828. 
There is an important mistake on page 68 : see Stokes’s memoir, 
Ca?nb. Phil. Trans. Vol. vm. Part III. p. 31 ; or, Math . and Phys . 
Papers , Yol. I. page 125. 

552. The fourth section is entitled : Galcul des pressions 
moUculaires dans les corps cristallises ; reflexions generates sur ces 
pressions dans les fluides et dans les solides , and occupies pages 
69 — 90. This is not so much a general theory as a particular 
example. Poisson himself says on page 70 : 

Mais, pour donner un exemple du calcul cles pressions moleculaires 
dans Tinterieur des cristaux, nous allons faire une hypotkkse particular© 
sur Taction mutuelle et la distribution des molecules, qui sera trks- 
propre k 6claircir la question et k en inontrer les difficultes. 

The investigation resembles that in the second section; 
expressions of a complicated character occur involving an 
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unknown function under the form of a definite integral. I 
am not aware that any application has ever been made of the 
result. 


553. We may notice a remark on pages 82 and 83. In 
the ordinary mode of treating the subject of elasticity it is laid 
down that each stress-component is a linear function of six 
quantities, namely the three stretches and the three slidings. 
Poisson takes the following view: each stress may be assumed 
to be a linear function of the nine first fluxions of the shifts, 
so we may take as the expression for a stress 


Ap + Bp + Op + Bp + Fp + Fp 

ctx dy dz dy dz dz 

jy dv jpf dw -pt dw 

+ D Tx + E d^ + F Ty- 

Then these nine coefficients may be immediately reduced to six . 
For suppose the body as a whole to be turned through a small 
angle cl round the axis of z; thus we shall have 


u= — ay 9 v — ax } w = 0 ; 

therefore < ~ = ~ cl, ^ = a, .and the other seven first fluxions 

vanish. Thus the expression for the stress reduces to (. D ' — D) cl ; 
but no relative displacement has taken place, and therefore no 
stress is exerted : therefore D' — D = 0, so that D' = D. In the 
same manner we obtain E'—E, and J F' = F Thus the proposed 
reduction is effected. 

Poisson then, by appealing to Cauchy's Theorem (Art. 606 
infra), shews that the six shear components of stress reduce to 
three; thus on the whole there are six different stresses which 
will involve 36 coefficients. 


554. Saint-Yenant, in Moigno’s Statique, page 627, makes 
the following remark with respect to Cauchy's theorem just 
mentioned : 

...d6j& trouve et applique par lui, [Cauchy] aussi des 1822, et dont 
Poisson a reconnu, en 1829 (12 octohre, Memoire insure au xx e Cahier 
du Journal de l’ E cole Poly technique, Art. 38, p. 83), la grande generalite 
d’abord meconnue (t. vm. des Me moires de VInstitzit ). 
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Thus Saint- Yenant holds that Poisson did not fully appreciate 
Cauchy’s theorem; the page of the memoir of April, 1828, which 
Saint-Venant has in view is perhaps 385, where Poisson seems to 
say that the theorem, which we call Cauchy’s, holds if a certain 
quantity K vanishes. 

555. With respect to the number of independent coefficients, 
Saint-Venant remarks on page 261 of his memoir on Torsion: 

On peut remarquer qne M. Poisson, apres avoir, le premier, presente 
les formules avec les 36 coefficients independants (Journal de VEcole 
P oly technique 20 e cahier, p. 83), en a reduit le nombre a 15, meme 
pour les corps cristallises, dans son dernier memoire relatif a ces sortes 
de corps (Mhnoires ( nouv .) de V Institute t. xviil, Ar t. 36, 37). 

[It is however to be noted that Poisson did not make this 
reduction till ten years later; the date of the last memoir 
being 1839.] 

556. Poisson finishes his fourth section by some reflections 
with regard to solid bodies and fluid bodies. They do not seem to 
me very important. Among other things he is led to conclude 
that in uncrystallised solids, in liquids, and in gases the pressure p 
and the density p are connected, at least approximately, by the law 

p = ap 2 + bp* ; 

a and b either are constants, or vary, when the temperature varies, 
according to some law which is to us unknown. 

557. The pages 90 — 174 of the memoir relate to the equi- 
librium and motion of fluids, and are not sufficiently connected 
with our subject to require notice here. Saint-Venant, in 
Moigno’s Statique, refers twice to this part of the memoir: see 
his pages 619 and 694. The part of the memoir which we have 
examined contains numerous misprints, so that a reader must be 
on his guard. Important criticisms on the memoir of Poisson 
by Professor Stokes will be found in the Gamb. Phil. Trans. 
Vol. viii. p. 287, or Math, and Phys. Papers , Vol. I. p. 116. 

558. An account of this memoir of Poisson’s is given in 
Ferussac’s Bulletin des Sciences Mathdmatiques , Vol. xiii. 1830, 
pages 394 — 412. It offers nothing of importance. Another 
account of the memoir by Poisson himself is given in the Awnales 
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de Chimie et de Physique , Vol. xlii. 1829, pages 145 — 171. Here 
in a note on pages 160 and 161 we have a mathematical 
investigation of which in the memoir Poisson had given only 
the result. It is connected with the law stated in Art. 556 ; Poisson 
combines this, he says, with the laws of Mariotte and Gay-Lussac 
which are established by observation, and obtains the result 

7 = 2 — — 3 — r 5 where y is the ratio of specific heat 

3i*(l+®0)V 

under constant pressure to specific heat under constant volume, 

8 is the temperature, co is the coefficient of dilatation of gases, 
k the ratio of the pressure to the density when 0 = 0. 

For by the laws of Mariotte and Guy-Lussac we have 

p = kp (1 -f- co 8) (1). 


Let q be the quantity of heat contained in a gramme of the gas, 
and consider q as an unknown function of p and p. Let i be 
the increment of the temperature, either when q becomes q + c 
the pressure p not changing, or when q becomes q 4* c the density 
p not changing. Suppose i very small, then we shall have 


c = ^ and d — ^ i ; and by reason of (1) we have 

^ = ^ and t = 


de 


1 + 0 , 6 ’ 


dp pco 

dd~ i + a8’ S ° that ' as c = c % we g et 


dq dq 

p T P + ^dp^ 


( 2 ). 


Now suppose that p and p become p+p' and p + p respectively, 
without any change in q the quantity of heat; p and p 

being infinitesimal we shall have p' ^ = 0 ; and by 

dp dp J 

differentiating p = ap 1 + bp i 1 which holds in this case, we get 

p' = 2 (ap + 1 b p - h ) p‘ = 2 (p - f 5p § ) p'/p. Thus 


Hence by (2) we get 




~hJ\ 
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559. Ia the Memoires de VAcademie...de France , Vol. x., 
we have a memoir by Poisson entitled : Memoir e sur le mouvement 
de deux ftaides elastiques superposes ; it occupies pages 317 — 404. 
A note at the foot of page 317 says : 

Ce Memoire est line paiiiie de celui que j’ai lu a PAcademie le 24 
mars 1823, sous le titre de Memoire sur la propagation du mouvement 
dans les Jluides elastiques . 

This memoir does not concern ns, but I quote a few words 
from a note to pages 387 and 388 as they allude to the history of 
our subject : 

...equations d’ou dependent les petits mouvements des corps 
elastiques, qui sont connues depuis la lecture de ce Memoire... 

560. In the same volume of the Paris Memoirs we have 
another memoir by Poisson entitled : Memoire sur la propagation 
du mouvement dans les milieux Elastiques. This memoir was read 
to the Academy on the 11th of October, 1830 : it occupies 
pages 549 — 605 of the volume. After a short introduction the 
memoir consists of two parts. 

561. The first part of the memoir is entitled: Propagation 
du mouvement dans un fluids, and occupies pages 550 — 577. 

Poisson starts with the ordinary equations of fluid motion : 
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Let D denote the natural density of the fluid, 'gh the measure 
of the elastic force there, g being gravity and h the height of a 
given liquid of which the density is taken to he unity ; so that in 
the state of equilibrium we have 

p = D, p=gh. 
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During the motion we shall have 

p = D (1 - s), p=gh(l-y8), 

w T here s denotes the dilatation of the fluid, and 7 is a constant 
greater than unity which represents the ratio of the specific 
heat under constant pressure to the specific heat under constant 

volume. Put a 2 for , and neglect quantities of the second 


order compared with s , u, v, w ; then supposing that there are 
no applied forces the equations of motion become approximately 


da __ 2 ds dv _ 2 ds_ dw __ 2 ds 

dt a dx ’ dt a dy 9 dt a dz 5 

ds _ du ^ dv ^ diu 
dt dx dy dz * 


562. The equations thus obtained are integrated exactly by 
Poisson; he assumes that the fluid extends to infinity in all 
directions, so that there are no boundary conditions to be 
regarded. The process of integration is a fine piece of analysis 
depending mainly on two important formulae. One of these 
[(10) of the memoir,] is Poisson’s own integral of a certain partial 
differential equation : see Art. 523 of my account of the memoir 
of April 1828. The other formula [p. 555 of the memoir] may be 
expressed thus : 

4, (x, y,z) - fffffft (x', y\ /) Udz dp dy dx' dy' dz', 
where for U we may put 

either cos {a (x — x r ) + fi (y — y) + y (0 — «')}> 

or cos a (x — x) cos /3 (y — y') cos 7 {z — /) ; 

the limits of all the six integrals being + 00 . 

Respecting a formula precisely of this kind, with four integrals 
instead of six, Poisson remarks in a note on page 322 of the 
volume we are noticing : 

M. Fourier a donne le premier cet important tlieor&me pour des 
fonctions d’une seule variable, qui sont egales et de m^me signe, ou 
egales et de signe contraire, quand on y change le signe de la variable. 
II etait facile de l’etendre & des fonctions queleonques, de deux ou d’un 
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plus grand nombre de variables. On en peut voir la demonstration 
dans mes precedents Memoires. 

[Poisson’s fundamental integral is that marked (cZ) in the foot- 
note on this page 1 . It has been obtained more concisely by 
M. Liouville.] 


1 M. Liouville’s method is contained in the following : 

Note sur l’integration d’une equation aux differentielles partielles qui se 
presente dans la theorie du son. Comptes Rendus , vn. 1838, pages 247, 248. 

Dans les Nouveaux Memoires de VAcademie des Sciences (annee 1818), 
M. Poisson a donnd l’integrale de l’equation 


d 2 A_ 2 / d 2 A <P\ dP\\ 
dt 2 ~ a \dx 2 + dy 2 + dz 1 ) 


(a). 


d\ 


En d6signant par F (as, y 9 z), a 2 yp (x, y , z) les valeurs de X et ~ pour £=0, 
il a trouvd 


a 2 fir f‘2 tr . s 

=g — I / y [x + at cos#, y + at sin ^ sin m, 2 -fa£sin 0 cose*?) tsiaddddeo] 

1 d fir fZv . . j 

"4 Trdil I ^( x + atc os d, ^+a-£sin0smw, z + at sm 6 cos (o)tsin 6 dddx.J 


,(b) 


Les deux methodes qui le conduisent ce resultat sont assez simples, surtout 
la seconde, d’ailleurs ; il montre que l’on peut aisdment en verifier d posteriori 
P exactitude. 

Mais, dans un autre M4moire sur la propagation du mouvement dam les 
milieux Slastiques (Nouveaux Mimoires de VAcademie des Sciences , tome x,), 
1’illustre gdometre considere, au lieu de l’equation (a), liquation suivante : 


_ 2 r ^ 

dt 2 L dx 2 


, d?<f> ; d 2 (p ; 
+ dy*^ dz 2 ^ 




a laquelle on doit joindre les conditions d^finies que void : 

0=o, f t =F (x, y, x) pour 4=0, 


(c). 


\f/ (x, y , z ), F (as, y , z) etant deux fonctions connues de x, y , z. Et le procMd 
qu’il emploie pour ramener l’int^gration de liquation (c) a celle de liquation (a), 
ou plut6t pour simplifier Pintegrale de liquation (c), exige d’assez longs calculs. 
On peut 6 viter ces calculs en adoptant la marche que je vais indiquer. 

Je difidrencie Pequation ( c ) par rapport a t 3 et je pose je trouve 


ainsi que X doit satisfaire pr^cisement a liquation (a); de plus pour £=0, 
il vient 


puis 


d\_ 
dt " 


dt* : 


\=^=F(x,y, 

r^0 0 V 

" a \_dx 2 + dy 2 + dz 2 


+0(*, y, *)J . 


~ t =a?<p{x, y, z). 


ou simplement 
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563. Having thus integrated the equation of motion Poisson 
proceeds to interpret the formulae. This is an approximate in- 
vestigation of a rough kind ; the following is the main result : 
suppose that originally a certain finite portion of the fluid is 
disturbed, then the disturbance spreads in every direction about 
this portion, and at an extremely great distance the wave will be 
very approximately spherical, and the motion of a particle at any 
point will be at right angles to the tangent plane to the wave at 
that point. 


564. The second part of the memoir is entitled : Propagation 
du mouvement dans un corps solide elastique : and occupies pages 
578 — 605. The equations to be integrated are (1) of Art. 523. 
The following is the beginning of the process. 

Put for brevity 

$=a(x~%') j r ft (y — y') +y (z — z), 
then the equations will be satisfied if we take 

u = ^ A cos pXat -f A! cos p8, 

v = ^ B cos p\at + B' j cos P$> 

w = ^ G cospXat + O' cos p8 ; 

A, B, 0 ' A\ B\ O', a, /3, 7, p, x , y, z being constants, the last four 
of which are perfectly arbitrary, while the nine others are connected 
by the equations 


puisque 0 s’6vanouit en m£me temps que t. La valeur de X ou est done 

celle eerite ci-dessus et fournie par la form-ale (b) ; pour en d^duire (j> il suffit 
d’int^grer k partir de £=0, ce qui donne 


1 f n CZir 

Jo 


F(x+ at sin 8, y + at sin 6 sin a, z + at sin # cos w) Zsin# d8da~\ 


'at fir / 2 rr 


...(d). 


4rJoJoJo 


ip(x+pGosd, y+pBinSsinoj, z+p$ind cosoo) psind dp dddeo) 


O’est la fornmle de M. Poisson, telle qu’on la lit au No. 5 (p. 561) de son 
M&noire. 
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SAX 2 = .1 {SJ +&- + < y 2 ) + 2 Ba0 + 2 Gxy, 

SBX 2 = B (S/S 3 + a 2 + r) + 2iL/3a + 2(7/97, 
sax. 2 = G (3 7 2 + a 2 + /3 2 ) + 2A 7 a 4- 2By/3, 

and the three which may be deduced from these by changing 
A, B, C into A'. B\ C respectively. 

Put D for Ax + S/3 + Cy and I)' for A' a + B’j . 3 + G'y ; then as 
we may without loss of generality suppose that 

a 2 +/3 2 + 7 2 =l, 


our equations become 

A (3X 2 - 1) = 2aZ>, A' (3X 2 - 1) = 2zB', 

B (SX* - 1) = 2/3 D, B' (SX 2 - 1) = 2/3D', 

G (SX 2 - 1) = 2yD, O' (3X 1 — 1) = 2yB'. 

These equations may be satisfied in two ways ; we may take 


x==± vs* 

or we may take 
X = i 1, B = 




AG 


C= 


Ay 


B' = 


A'/3 


C' = 


A'n , 


Hence we obtain two different solutions of the original equations 
(1), and as these equations are linear the aggregate of the two 
solutions will constitute a solution. Thus we take for a solution 


u = \ A cospat + A‘ 


, sin pat /B{3 Cy 


pa 


+ 

\ cl a 


cos pit 




V a a ) pb J 

v = cospat + + B cos pbt + B' S - ^ — | cos pB, 

Ay , , A!y sin pat , n T . , sin pbt) . 

cos pat+ h Geos pot + 0 — cospo, 


where b is put for . 

v t) 

We have thus gone far enough to obtain a glimpse of the two 
forms in which the time t occurs in the expressions : see Art. 526 of 
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my account of the memoir of April 1828. Poisson by a most 
elaborate analysis, starting from the particular solution here given, 
arrives at complete integrals of the equations ; the process depends 
chiefly on the extension of Pourier’s theorem, to which we have 
adverted in Art. 562. Poisson says that the integrals he now gives 
are less simple but more symmetrical than those in his former 
memoir: see Art. 523 of my account of the memoir of April 1828. 
Poisson adds in a note another form of the integrals communicated 
to him by Ostrogradsky since his own memoir was written; we 
shall notice these hereafter. 

565. Poisson then proceeds to interpret the formulae ob- 
tained ; he supposes that the original disturbance is restricted to a 
small portion of the body, and examines the nature of the motion 
to which this gives rise at a great distance from the origin. The 
process is an approximation of a rough kind but the results are 
very interesting; namely: at a great distance, where the waves 
have become sensibly plane in a part which is small compared with 
the whole surface, these waves are of two kinds; in the wave 
which moves most rapidly the motion of each particle is normal to 
the surface of the wave and is accompanied by a proportional dila- 
tation ; in the other wave the motion of each particle is parallel to 
the surface of the wave, and there is no dilatation ; the velocity of 
the first wave is JS times that of the second. 

566. An account of the memoir by Poisson himself is given 
in the Annales de Ghimie et de Physique , Vol. XLIV., 1830, pages 
423 — 433. This is very interesting ; but it relates not so much 
to our subject as to fluid motion, and to the controversies round 
the cradle of the wave theory of light. I will extract a few words 
which relate to the results mentioned in the previous article : 
they occur on pages 429 — 431. 

Les integrates des Equations relatives aux vibrations des corps 
solides, que j 7 ai donnge, dans Y Addition a mon Memoire sur l^quilibre 
et le mon v emeu t de ces corps, niontrent que le mouvement' imprime 
a une portion limitee d’un semblable milieu donnera naissance, en 
general, a deux ondes mobiles, qui s’y propageront uniformement, avec 
des viteshes diflerentes dont le rapport sera celui de la racine carr^e de 
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trois a Funite. Ainsi, par exemple, si un ebranlement quelconque avait 
lieu dans Finterieur de la terre, nous eprouverions a sa surface deux 
secousses separees Fune de F autre par un intervalle de temps qui 
dependrait de la profondeur de F ebranlement et de la matiere de la 

terre, regardee comme homog&ne dans toute cette profondeur 

Quelles qu’aient ete les directions initiales des vitesses imprimees aux 
molecules dans Fetendue de cet ebranlement, il ne subsiste fmalement 
que des vitesses dirigees suivant les rayons des ondes mobiles et des 
yitesses perpendiculaires a ces rayons. Les premieres ont lieu ex- 
clusivement dans les ondes qui se propagent le plus rapidement, et 
elles y sont accompagnees de dilatations qui leur sont proportionnelles, 
en sorte que ces ondes sont constitutes comme celles qui se repandent 
dans les fiuides. Les vitesses perpendiculaires aux rayons, ou paralleles 
aux surfaces, existent, aussi exclusivement, dans les autres ondes dont 
la vitesse de propagation est & eelle des premieres comme Funite est 
a la racine carrte de trois : elles n’y sont accompagnees d’ancune 
augmentation ou diminution de la densite du milieu; circonstance 
digne de remarque, qui ne s’etait point encore presentee dans les 
mouvemens d’ondulation, que les geometres avaient examines jusqu’a 
present. 

567. Poisson published in 1831 his Nouvelle Theorie de V action 
capillaire. Saint-Venant in Moigno’s Statique, page 695, refers to 
pages 31 and 378 of this work as repeating Poisson’s objection to 
the replacing of certain sums by integrals ; see Art. 542. Instead 
of page 378 we must read 278. 

568. 1833. In the Traite de Mecanique by Poisson, second 
edition, 1833, there are portions which bear on our subject. In 
the first volume pages 551 — 653 form a chapter which is entitled: 
Exemples de Hequilibre d'un corps flexible ; this consists of three 
sections. The first section is on the equilibrium of a funicular 
polygon; it occupies pages 561 — 565. The second section is on 
the equilibrium of a flexible cord ; it occupies pages 565 — 598, and 
gives the ordinary theory of the catenary and other flexible 
curves, such as we find now in the ordinary books on statics. The 
third section is on the equilibrium of an elastic rod, and occupies 
pages 598 — 653 ; this section requires some notice. 

569. On his page 599 Poisson makes a few remarks as to the 
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forces which are called into action when an elastic rod is changed 
from its natural form into any other. He adds 

Le calcu! des forces totales qui en resultent et doivent faire 
equilibre aux forces donnees, appartient a la Physique mathematique : 
je renverrai, pour cet objet, a mou J lemoire sur V eqnilibre et le mouve- 
ment des Corps elastiques. Dans ce Traite, on formera les equations 
d’equilibre d’une verge elastique, en partant de principes secondaires 
qui sont generalement ad mis. 

The memoir to which Poisson here refers is that of April 
1828. 


570. Poisson first works out the problem of the equilibrium 
of an elastic lamina, following the method of James Bernoulli. He 
obtains for the equation to the curve 




-x)-P (b-y)] 


1 + 
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doc. 


The elastic lamina is supposed fixed at the origin, and its 
original direction is taken to be that of the axis of x. In obtaining 
the result it is assumed that the action between two parts of the 
lamina at an imaginary section transverse to the original direction 
is at right angles to the section \ 


571. On his page 620 Poisson proceeds to a more general 
problem, which he introduces thus ; 

Formons maintenant les equations d’ equilibre d’une verge elastique 
quelconque, dont tous les points sont sollicites par des forces donnees. 

The problem had been considered by Lagrange, Binet, and 
Bordoni, as well as by Poisson himself; see Arts. 159, 174, 216, 
and 423. Poisson’s treatment of the problem in his Mecanique 
agrees with that which he gave in 1816: this is now I believe 
admitted to be unsatisfactory, and Saint- Venant, following Bordoni 
and Bellavitis, objected to it, but I have not yet found the place 


1 A better solution of the question, taking into account the transversal action, 
is given by Mr Besant in the Quarterly Journal of Mathematics , Vol. iv. 
pages 12 — 18. He arrives at the same equation as we have just quoted from 
Poisson. [The problem has been most thoroughly discussed in Germany by Heim, 
Klein, Grashoff etc. in works to be considered later. En.] 
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where Saint-Venant published his criticism 1 . Kirchhoff states 
that Saint- Yenant has shewn that the suppositions on which 
Poisson proceeded are partly wTong but gives no reference : 
Crelle, Yol. 56, p. 285. A memoir by Saint-Venant on curves 
which are not jilane curves is published in the 30th Cahier 
of the Journal de VEcole Polytechnique . He objects to the 
phrase angle of torsion to denote the angle between two con- 
secutive osculating planes of a curve; and says that it may 
lead to considerable errors such as have already been committed 
more than once : see page 55 of the memoir. In a note Saint- 
Venant cites Poisson’s Mecanique , Arts. 317 and 318 ; and also the 
Gomptes Rendus, xyii. 953 and 1027, xix. 41 and '47. See also 
my account of Bellavitis’s memoir of 1839. 

572. The general investigation which Poisson gives on his 
gages 620 — 629 is very simple and seems correct on the principles 
which he assumes; so that it is interesting to compare it with 
the criticisms which have shewn it to be wrong. I presume that 
the result dr= 0 which is obtained on page 627 may perhaps be 
one which is attacked 2 . 

573. On page 621 Poisson makes an allusion to the memoir 
of April 1828 ; the passage to which he alludes is on page 451 of 
the memoir: it is Art. 469 of my account of the memoir. On 
page 629 Poisson makes another allusion to the same memoir: 
the passage to which he alludes is on page 454 of the memoir. 

574. On his page 629 Poisson takes the particular case in 
which the mean thread of the elastic rod forms a plane curve ; and 
in page 631 he limits his process still further by taking the rod 
homogeneous and naturally prismatic or cylindrical. This leads 
to an interesting discussion extending to page 643, in which 
various problems are solved. The treatment however is not very 
satisfactory ; see later my account of Kirchhoff ’s Vorlesungen , 
namely of page 435 of that book. We may notice especially 
the problem in which the rod is supported in a horizontal position 

1 [See however the Historique Alreg 4 pp. cxxx. et seq. Bo.] 

2 Poisson’s MScanique was translated into English by the Eev. H. H. Harte, 
2 vols., Dublin, 1842 ; but there is no note on this matter. 

T. E. 


20 
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and a weight is hung at its middle point ; an analogous problem 
is discussed by M. Chevilliet, who refers to Poisson : see page 6 of 
his Thesis, 1869 1 . 

575. Poisson s pages 643 — 653 are devoted to the investiga- 
tion of formulae in pure mathematics to which he has referred in 
the immediately preceding pages ; the formulae are those which 
give the expansion of a function in a series of sines or cosines of 
multiple angles. 

576. In Poisson’s second volume the portions with which we 
are concerned are comprised between pages 292 and 392 ; but 
some of these pages are very slightly connected with our subject : 
the whole constitutes a chapter entitled : Exemples du mouvement 
d'un corps flexible. The first section of this chapter extends over 
pages 292 — 316; it is entitled: Vibrations d’une corde flexible ; 
here we have the ordinary theory of the vibrations transversal and 
longitudinal of a stretched cord. Suppose that the tension of the 
cord is such as to produce the extension 7 in a cord of length l ; let 
n denote the number of transversal vibrations, and ri the number of 
longitudinal vibrations per second, the vibrations corresponding in 
both cases to the lowest notes : then the theory shews that 



Poisson says, 

Ce rapport tres simple du nombre des vibrations longitudinales a 
celui des vibrations transversales d’une m&me corde, a ete verifie par 
une experience que M. Cagniard-Latour a faite sur une corde tres 
longue, dont les vibrations transversales etaient visibles et assez lentes 
pour qu’on put les compter. 

1 [The whole of Poisson’s analysis for the general case of a rod subject to any 
system of forces is practically vitiated because he has really assumed the bending 
moment to be proportional to the curvature. He has fallen into the same error as 
Euler and Lagrange in applying Bernoulli’s theory without modification to the case 
when there is any force other than transverse applied to the rod. As I have 
had frequently to point out, if there be any longitudinal stress the so-called neutral 
asis does not run through the line of centres, and the bending moment is not 
necessarily proportional to the curvature, e.g. a vertical pole bent by its own weight. 
See the footnote also to Art. 570. Ed,] 
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The solution to which Poisson here refers has been simplified 
and corrected by M. Bourget in the Anncdes. ..VEcole Formate 
Siiperieure , Yol. 4, 1867. 

577. The second section of Poisson’s chapter is entitled : 
Vibrations longitudinales dhine verge elastique ; it occupies pages 
316 — 331. The matter is very simple and Poisson had contented 
himself with a brief notice of it in his memoir of April, 1828 : see 
page 452 of the memoir. At the end of the section Poisson 
compares the propagation of sound in a solid bar with that of air 
in a straight tube, and refers to a memoir of his own in the 
Memoir es de V Academie, Vol. II. 


578. The third section of Poisson’s chapter is entitled: Choc 
longitudinal des verges dlastiques ; it occupies pages 331 — 347 : 
this is simple and interesting. A curious mistake occurs on page 
340. Poisson has found an expression in terms of sines of multiple 
angles which from x = 0 to x = c, excluding the last value of x , is 
equal to A, and from x = c to x = c + d, excluding the first value of 
x, is equal to Ji ; then he professes to shew that for x — c the 
expression is equal to ti : but we know by the general theory of 
such expressions that the expression must be equal to + 

Poisson by mistake has put sin cos ^ , where l stands for c + c', 
equal to ( — l)*sinpp: this is wrong: he should put it equal to 


i sin 


27 ric 


• sm 


iir (c + l — d) _ ( ■ 


• IV . iir ( c — d) 
sm — , 


579. Another mistake occurs in this section, which may be 
illustrated thus. Suppose we have n' elastic balls, all exactly 
equal in contact in a row ; let there be also n others, exactly equal 
to the former, in contact in a row ; let the second set be in the 
same straight line as the first, and let them be started with a 
common velocity to impinge on the first set at rest. Then in 
analogy with theory and experiment we conclude that out of the 
n 4- n' balls the foremost n will go off with the common velocity, 
and the hindmost n' will remain at rest. Poisson then substantially 
holds that to ensure this result n' must be greater than n; but 

20—2 
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this seems to be unnecessary. The mistake, if such it be, appears 
to be introduced at the first line of page 342 : where it is assumed 
that o is greater than c, apparently without any reason. 


580. The fourth section of Poisson’s chapter is entitled: 
Digression sur les integrates des equations aux differences partielles ; 
it occupies pages 347 — 368. This is a discussion in pure mathe- 
matics, and does not fall within our range. 


581. The fifth section of Poisson’s chapter is entitled : 
Vibrations transversales dune verge elastique ; it occupies pages 
368 — 392. This section is taken substantially from Poisson’s 
memoir of April, 1828, to which he refers for developments. The 
problem reduces to the solution of the differential equation 


c £y 4- < !lR - 

clf + dx 4 ' 


0 ; 


the corresponding pages of the memoir are 475 — 488. The pages 
382 — 384 of the Mecanique consist of a simple example which was 
not given in the memoir ; the motion of rotation of which it treats 
must be supposed to hold through only an infinitesimal time. On 
the last page of the chapter we have this note, “pour la comparaison 
de ces formules a l’observation, voyez les Annates de Chimie et de 
Physique , tome xxxvi, page 86.” 

Between the dates of the memoir and of the Mecanique 
Cauchy, in his Memoir e sur V application du Galcul des Residus 
d la solution des probUmes de physique mathematique , considered 
the differential equation. This adds to Poisson’s solution a fact 
which amounts to giving the simple value of his JX 2 dx between the 
limits. The whole formula is stated by Cauchy on page 35 of his 
memoir to have been given by Brisson in 1823. Again Cauchy 
on page 44 of the memoir has a more simple form than that 
of Poisson. I think Poisson should have noticed these matters. 


582. The next memoir by Poisson to be noticed is entitled : 
Memoire sur Vequilibre et le mouvement des corps cristallisds. This 
was read to the Academy on the 28th of October, 1839; it is 
published in the memoirs of the Academy, Yol. xviii., 1842, where 
it occupies pages 3—152. Poisson died on the 25th of April, 1840 : 
the memoir as we shall see was left unfinished at his death, 
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583. A few introductory remarks occupy pages 8 — 6 ; these 
are also printed in the Comptes Bendas, Yol. IX. pages 517 — 519. 
After these the memoir is divided into three sections; the 
first section entitled: A 7 otions preliminaires occupies pages 6 — 46 ; 
the second section, entitled : Galcul des pressions moleculaires qui 
ont lieu dans Vinterieur des cor'ps cristallises; equations de 
Vequilibre et des petits mo uve meats de ces corps occupies 47 — 134 ; 
the third section entitled : Lois de la propagation du mouvement, 
dans un corps cristallise occupies pages 134 — 151, and is only a 
fragment, unfinished by reason of Poisson’s illness and death. 

584. In the introductory remarks Poisson states very briefly 
some of the results of his previous memoirs, and then speaks of 
the present, and of another which was to follow ; from this part I 
extract some sentences : 

Dans ce nouveau Memoire, je considererai le cas beaueoup plus 
complique des corps cristallises. Les equations de leur equilibre, et 
par suite celles de leur mouvement, sont au nombre de six qui ren- 
ferment un pareil nombre d ; inconnues. Dans le cas du mouvement, 
trois de ces inconnues se rapjDortent aux petites vibrations des molecules, 
et les trois autres a leurs petites oscillations sur elles-memes dont 
ces vibrations sont toujours accompagnees. On peut facilement eliminer 
les trois dernieres inconnues, et l’on parvient ainsi & trois equations 
aux differences partielles du second ordre, d J ou dependent, a un instant 
quelconque, les distances suivant trois axes rectangulaires, des molecules 
h leurs positions d’equilibre dont elles ont ete un taut soit peu 
ecartees... 

Je presenterai a l’Academie, le plus t6t qu’il me sera possible, un 
autre M6moire ou se trouveront les lois des petites vibrations des 
fluides, determinees d’aprks le principe fondamental qui distingue ces 
corps des solides, que j’ai expose en plusieurs occasions, et dont il est 
indispensable de tenir compte, lorsque le mouvement se propage avec 
une extreme rapidite, ce qui rapproche en general les lois de cette 
propagation, de celles qui ont lieu dans les corps solides. J’appliquerai 
ensuite les resultats de ce second Memoire k la theorie des ondes 
lumineuses, c’est-4-dire, aux petites vibrations d J un ether imponderable, 
r6pandu dans Fespace ou contenu dans une mati&re ponderable, telle 
que Fair ou un corps, solide cristallise ou non ; question d’une grande 
etendue, mais qui n’a ete resolue jusqu’a present, rnalgre toute son 
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importance, en aucune cle ses parties, ni par moi dans les essais que 
j’ai tentes a ce sujet, ni selon moi par les autres geometres qui s’en 
sont anssi occupes. 

A note to the word occasions gives a reference to Poisson’s Traite 
de Mecanique, Art. 645. 

585. The first section of the memoir is devoted to preliminary 
notions ; I will notice a few points of interest. 

Two kinds of motion with respect to the molecules are con- 
templated in this memoir. Each molecule may execute vibrations 
parallel to fixed axes, and, as is usual in this subject, the 
shifts of a molecule from its mean position parallel to fixed 
axes are denoted by u, v, w respectively. Also each molecule may 
turn on itself ; thus a set of rectangular axes is supposed to be 
fixed in each molecule, and equations are obtained for expressing 
the change in direction which these axes undergo ; this is one of 
the specialities of the memoir : see pages 16 — 18 of the memoir. 
The molecules are not assumed spherical in general, and thus the 
resultant action of one molecule on another is not necessarily a 
single force acting along the straight line which joins what we 
may call the centres of the molecules. 

586. The ordinary expressions for stretch and dilatation 
which involve u, v, w and their differential coefficients are in- 
vestigated on pages 18 — 27 of the memoir ; to these are added 
on pages 28—30 some formulae relative to the change of direction 
of a plane section of a body, which we will now give. 

Let M denote a point the coordinates of which are x> y, z\ 
suppose a plane section passing through M, and let MP denote a 
straight line drawn from M at right angles to this section; let 
\ ft, v be the direction angles of MP. 

By reason of a deformation of the body the original plane 
section will take a new position, though still remaining plane ; 
suppose M' the new position of M, and let M'P' denote the 
straight line drawn from M' at right angles to the new position of 
the plane section ; let X, ft', v be the direction angles of MP ' : 
it is required to obtain expressions for cos\'-cos\, cos// — cos ft, 
and cosz/ — cos v. 
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Let x + x v y 4 y v z 4- z x be the original coordinates of a point 
F in the original position of the plane section, and let F' be the 
position of F after deformation ; let x-j- u, y 4 v, z 4 w be the 
coordinates of M\ and let x 4- x 4 u, y 4- y 4- v, z 4 z 4 w be the 
coordinates of N\ Then since MB is at right angles to MF we 
have 

x x cos X 4- y x cos^ + z x cosv = 0 (1). 

And since M'P* is at right angles to M l N r we have 

x cos X' 4- y cos y 4- z cosv = 0 (2). 

Also if we suppose F very close to M we have 




du 

du , 

du 

X — 

■ X 1 


■djy + Zx 

dz 



dv 

dv 

dv 

y'- 

■Vi 


dy + *’ 

[ dz 



dw 

dw 

dw 

Z — 



■jT + *, 

dy 1 

dz 


From (1), (2), and (8) we must obtain the required result 
From (1) and (2) when we reject the product of x' — x x into 
cos A/ — cosX and similar terms, we have 


(V — x x ) cosX 4- (y —y x ) cosy + (/ - z x ) cosv 

4- x x (cos X' — cos A) 4 y x (cosy,' — cos y) 4- z x (cos / — cosz/) = 0 ; 

and by (3) this becomes 

(du dv dw t \ 

X x ( ^ COSX + ^ COS y + ^ COS!' 4 cosX — cosX J 


+ Vi 


du • „ dv 

- 7 - cosX 4 ^cosy 4 - 

dy dy 


dw , , 

COS V 4" COS [Jj — COSy 


(du ^ dv dw , , 

+ z x v ^ cos ^ + ’dz 00 ^^ + dz C0SV 4* cosv ~ 


cosv 


= 0 ; 


we will denote this for brevity thus 

Ax x 4 By x 4 Cz x — 0. 

Now the last equation must be identical with (1) as the point 
F is subject only to the condition of lying in a certain plane ; 
therefore 

ABC 


cosX cosy cosv 


( 4 ). 
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Again we have 

cos 2 \-f-cosV + cos 2 z/ = l, 
cos 2 V 4- cos 2 fju' + cosV = 1 ; 

subtract, neglecting the square of cosV — cosX, and the two 
similar squares ; thus 

(cosV — cosX) cos\ + (cos fjf — cos fj) cos + (cosz/ — cosz/) cosz/ 

= 0 (5). 


lhe equations (4) and (o) supply three linear equations i 
finding cosV — cosX, cos/*/ — cos y, and cosz/ — cosz/ : thus we get 

>/ ^ fdu ^ dv dw \ 

cosX — cos\ = j^cosA, + ^ eos/z+^cosz/JcosAcos/z 


+ 


fdu ^ , dv dw \ 

^ COS X -f COS yL 6 + -^ COSZ fj cos A. cosz/ 


fdu ^ dv dw \ . 

— -J-COSX + -j— COS fJb -+• rj— COS V J SI 
\CL0C dOC (hoc / 


sm A. 


The values of cos// — cos /z and cosz/' — cosz/ can be written 
down by symmetry. 


587. On his page 32 Poisson says that it is well to verify a 
statement which is evident of itself, that a movement of the body 
as a whole has no influence whatever on the stretch or on the 
dilatation. 

First suppose the motion to be one of translation; then 
% v> w are functions of the time which are independent of x, y, z ; 
so that the differential coefficients of u, v, w with respect to 
x, y, z are zero. 

Nest suppose the motion to be one of rotation round an axis ; 
then by known formulae we have 

du , „ , dv , „ N 

^=(?/ cos rj — z cos 77 ) go, ^ = [z cos 77 — oc cost? ) CO, 

^ = ( x cos rj — y COS 97 ) co, 

where co is the angular velocity; and rj, rj', rj" are the angles 
which the instantaneous axis of rotation makes with the axes of 
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x, y, z respectively. The four quantities ©, 77, tj\ rj" will be 
functions only of the time ; let 

/fie) COS 7]dt = f( CO COS jco COS q'dt = 


the integrals being taken from t = 0 as the lower limit : then 

v=z£-ocZ" y w = x?-y£; 

and these values make ^ = 0, ^ — 0, ^ = 0 : also 
dx dy dz ? 

dfo diu __ div du du dv 
dz + dy 9 dx~^ dz 9 dy”^ dx~~ ' 

Thus the stretch and the dilatation vanish. 


588. On page 45 the following sentence occurs, the correctness 
of which is probably now generally admitted : 

Dans la realite, cet equilibre n’a pas lieu rigoureusement, et ce que 
nous prenons dans la nature pour l’etat de repos d J un corps, n’est autre 
chose qu J un etat dans lequel ses molecules executent incessamment des 
vibrations d’une etendue insensible, et des oscillations sur elles-memes, 
egalement imperceptibles ; 

589. The object of the second section of the memoir is to calcu- 
late the stresses at any point of an elastic body, and thence 
to form the equations for the equilibrium and motion of the body. 
The first and second sections taken together constitute in fact a 
treatise on the theory of elasticity so far as concerns the general 
equations of the subject, without any applications. 

590. On page 47 we have a definition of the term pressure 
(stress) as used in this subject ; it coincides with that which Poisson 
had formerly adopted : see Art. 546 of my account of the memoir of 
October 1829. Saint-Venant objects to the definition as leading 
to inconveniences which Poisson himself perceived : see Moigno’s 
Statique , page 619, and the memoir on Torsion , page 249. 

591. In his second section Poisson proposes to consider two 
successive states of a body under the action of different forces ; the 
second state may be a state of equilibrium differing but very little 
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from the first, or it may be a state of motion. Accordingly pages 
47 — 70 are devoted to the consideration of the first state of the 
body. Poisson obtains on his pages 48 — 52 expressions for the 
stresses ; these are left in the form of summations which 
are indicated, though they cannot really be performed. Then on 
pages 53 — 56 he forms the three equations of equilibrium which 
must hold at every point of the interior of the body, by resolving 
the forces parallel to the three axes; on pages 57 and 58 he 
considers the three equations derived from the principle of 
moments, by virtue of which the nine stresses hitherto used 
are reduced to six; and on pages 59 — 61 he obtains the three 
equations which must hold at every point of the bounding 
surface, by a method which presents a little novelty. 

592. On page 65 Poisson adopts a special hypothesis, which he 
does not state very distinctly, but which amounts to assuming a 
symmetrical arrangement of the molecules round any arc; in 
virtue of this he comes to the conclusion that all the shears must 
vanish. Then on page 69 he says that if the first state of the 
body is its natural state the three tractions must also vanish. 

593. On page 70 Poisson proceeds to consider the body in its 
second state. He says 

Occupons-nous maintenant du second 6tat du corps, dans lequel 
ses molecules ont ete tres-peu deplacees des positions qu’elles avaient 
dans le premier, soit par de nouvelles forces exterieures ou interieures 
qui se font encore equilibre, soit par des causes quelconques qui les ont 
mises en mouvement. 

The pages 70 — 122 form the most important part of the memoir ; 
the investigations are rather complex, hut they are exhibited very 
fully, so that they may he followed without difficulty. In conse- 
quence of the change of the body from its first state to its second 
the symbols denoting distances and angles receive slight increments, 
and we have to find the consequent changes produced in the 
expression for the stresses and the equations of equilibrium and 
motion. 
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594 Poisson obtains on bis pages 71 — 83 expressions for the 
stresses in the second state of the body; these involve three 
quantities G v K 3 which occur in the expressions relative 
to the first state, and which are in fact the tractions in the 
special hypothesis of Art. 592 ; the expressions involve also fifteen 
other quantities which take the form of summations, and which 
will be constants if the body is supposed homogeneous and of the 
same temperature throughout. On his pages 84 — 87 Poisson 
forms the first three equations of equilibrium w T hich must hold at 
every point of the body, and on his pages 88 — 91 the second three; 
on his pages 92 — 95 he forms the equations which must hold at 
every point of the surface. In these investigations squares and 
pi’oducts of small quantities are neglected, and expansions by 
Taylor’s Theorem are limited to terms involving first differential 
coefficients ; under these limitations the process is satisfactory. 
Some points of interest which may be considered as digressions 
from the main investigations will now be noticed. 


595. We know 


,, , du dv , dw 
that -j — b -j — b ~~j~ 
dx dy dz 


expresses the dilata- 


tion at the point (x } y, z ) ; also ^ expresses what we may 

term the spread or areal dilatation in the plane xy at this point : 
that is if A denote the original area of any small figure in 
this plane near the point, its area after deformation will be 
du dv\ 


dx 


Now 


du 

dx 


dv 

dy 


du _^_dv ^ dw 
dx ^ dy dz 




dw 

Tz ’ 


that is: the spread is equal to the dilatation diminished by the stretch 
in the direction at right angles to the plane considered. This pro- 
position is general, for the directions of the axes of x , y , z may be 
any whatever which form a rectangular system. Now the stretch 
in the direction determined by the angles a, /3, <y is (see Art. 547) 

7 + ^r) cosa cos/8 
dy dx] 

(dv dw\ n , (dw du\ 

+ [di + w c “^ + Ur + 5 ) costt 


du o dv > 2D dw 2 

Xc OOB\+-^CO a fi + lli COBy + 
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Subtract this from ^ + -7- -f- ~r ~ } and we obtain for the spread 
ax ay dz 

in the plane of which the normal has the direction angles 

£ sin’a + | sin 2 /3 + J sin ^ ~ (f + £) c03fi£ COsA 

~ (I + 2y) C0S/3 C ° S7 _ (£ + £) C0S7 C0Sa ‘ 

This is given by Poisson on his pages 96 and 97. 

596. In order to verify by an example the system of 
equations which he has obtained, Poisson applies them to the case 
of a homogeneous non-crystallised body ; see his pages 101 — 109. 
His results are in agreement with those of his earlier memoirs, 
when the proper limitations are introduced. 


597. As in a former memoir Poisson holds that molecular 
force is really the difference of an attraction exerted by the 
molecules themselves and a repulsion exerted by the caloric round 
them : see Art. 543 of my account of the memoir of Oetober 1829. 
He says on pages 113 and 114 of the present memoir.: 

Dans un corps solide, on est oblige d’exercer une tres-grande pression 
a la surface pour produire une tres-petite condensation ; Taugmentation 
aussi tres-grande de la pression moleculaire qui en resulte dans Tinterieur 
provient done alors d 5 un tres-petit rapprochement des molecules ; or, 
cela ne peut avoir lieu a nioins que faction mutuelle de deux molecules 
voisines ne soit la difference de deux forces contraires, dont chacune est 
extremement grande eu egard a cette difference ou a la force apparente ; 
de maniere que pour ce tres-petit rapprochement, chacune des deux 
forces contraires varie dune tr^s-petite fraction de sa propre grandeur, 
et qu’il s’ensuive neanmoins dans leur difference une variation com- 
parable a sa valeur primitive, ou meme bien plus considerable, qui 
rende, par exeniple, la force apparente decuple ou centuple de ce qu 5 elle 
etait d’abord entre les deux m£mes molecules. Cfest tout ce que nous 
pouvons savoir sur la repulsion et ? attraction dont nous rfobservons 
jamais les effets separes, et dont l’excks de Tune sur l’autre produit tous 
les phenom^nes que nous pouvons connaitre. J’ai deja eu plusieurs fois 
l’occasion de faire cette remarque conforme k ce qui a 6te avance au 
commencement de ce memoire. 
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598. On his pages 115 — 119 Poisson notices the case in 
■which the molecules of the crystal are supposed spherical, so 
that crystallisation consists merely in the regular distribution 
of the molecules round each other. In this case the fifteen 
quantities mentioned in Art. 594 reduce to nine, including 
Gr v K b ; if the first state of the body be the natural state, the 
last three vanish, and the quantities reduce to six . 

599. Poisson returns on his page 119 to the general equations 
which he had obtained for a crystal, and simplifies them by 
the supposition that the first state of the body is the natural 
state ; also the body is supposed homogeneous. He thus finds 
that the differential equations for determining u , v, and w 
involve twelve constants. But three more constants occur in 
the equations by which we determine the changes in the position 
of the axes supposed to be fixed in each molecule : see Art. 585. 
Saint-Yenant refers to the number of constants: see Moigno’s 
Statique page 706, and the memoir on Torsion page 261. 

600. The third section relates to the propagation of motion 
in a crystallised body. This is only a fragment. Poisson here 
shews how to integrate the equations of motion, supposed to 
be in the simple state noticed in Art. 599 ; he follows the method 
of integration given in his memoir of October, 1880 : see my 
Art. 564. With respect to the equations to be integrated Poisson 
says on his pages 135 and 136 : 

Elies sont comprises, comme cas partiaulier, parmi celles que M. 
Blanche!, professeur de physique au college de Henri IY, a integrees 
sous forme finie, dans un memoire lu k l’Acaclemie, il y a environ un an, 
ou. il est parvenu a exprimer les valeurs de u, v, w, par des integrates 
definies doubles et triples. 

The memoir by Blanche! was published in Liouville s Journal 
de matMmatiques , Yol. V. 1840, and is considered in our 
Chapter vil. 

601. The following sentences occur after the memoir: 

M. Poisson n’a pas acheve (Tecrire le troisteme paragraph© de ce 
premier memoire, k la suite duquel, ainsi qu’il le dit au preambule de 
celui-ci il se proposait encore de presenter k TAcademie un second 
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memoire stir la lumiere. Pendant la maladie longue et douloureuse 
qui 1’a enleve aux sciences, il a bien souffert du regret d’emporter avec 
lui les deeouvertes dont son imagination infatigable etait pleine. Quand 
le mal moins avance lui permettait encore de causer science avec ses 
amis, il a dit qu’il avait trouve comment il pouvait se faire, qu’un 
ebranlement ne se propageat dans un milieu elastique que suivant une 
seule direction; le mouvement propage suivant les directions laterales 
etant insensible aussitot que l’angle de ces directions avec celle de la 
propagation etait appreciable. Il arrivait ainsi a la propagation de la 
lumiere en ligne droite. Plus tard, cedant au mal, et se decidant enfin 
a interrompre Timpression de son m.emoire : c’etait pourtant, a-t-il dit, 
la partie orig inal e, c’etait decisif pour la lumi&re ; et cbercbant avec 
peine le mot pour exprimer son idee, il a repete plusieurs £ois : c’etait 
un filet de lumiere. Puissent ces paroles, religieusement eonservees 
par les amis de M. Poisson, les dernieres paroles de science qui soient 
sorties de sa bouche, mettre les savants snr la trace de sa pensee, et 
inspirer un achevement de son oeuvre digne du commencement 1 . 

On tbe death of Malus in 1812 Delambre said : 

Si Malus eut vecu, c’est lui qui nous eut complete la theorie de la 
lumiere ; 

and the words might be applied to Poisson, who succeeded to 
the place of Malus at the Institut: see Mem. de Vlnstitut 1812, 
page xxxiii. A brief, but very good notice of Poisson will 
be found in the Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 
Society , Vol. v., pages 84 — 86; it says, he “was placed, by 
common consent, at tbe head of European analysts on the death 
of Laplace.” 

[His labours as an elastician are only second to those of 
Saint-Venant, scarcely excelled by those of Cauchy. There is 
hardly a problem in our subject to which he has not contributed, 
and many owe their very existence to his initiative.] 

1 Some attempt has been made to reveal the meaning of Poisson’s dying words : 
see Comjptes Bendns xx. 561. 
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602. 1823. Recherches sur Vequilibre et le monmment interieur 
des corps solides ou fiuides , elastiques ou non elastiques. This 
is published in the Bulletin... Philomatique, 1823, pages 9 — 13; it 
is the first of the numerous writings of Cauchy on the subject 
of elasticity; it consists of an abstract of a memoir presented 
to the Paris Academy on the 30th of September, 1822. 

603. Cauchy was one of the commissioners appointed to 
examine the memoir sent to the Paris Academy by Navier on the 
14th of August, 1820 ; and this led him to turn his own attention 
to the investigation of the subject. He here states, without 
the use of any mathematical symbols, the results at which he had 
arrived. We see that he must at this date have constructed a 
complete elementary theory including the following particulars: 
the existence of the six stress-components which have to be con- 
sidered at any point ; the representation of the stress on a plane 
by the reciprocal of the radius vector of a certain ellipsoid; 
the existence of principal tractions; and the representation 
of the resolved part of the stress at right angles to an 
assigned plane by the reciprocal of the square of the radius of 
a surface of the second order 1 . Also he had obtained, I presume, 
the general equations for the internal equilibrium of a solid body. 
He speaks of these as four in number, one of which deter- 

1 [The reader will do well to consult the note on elastic terminology at the end 
of this volume. Ed.] 
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mines separately the dilatation; but it should have been stated 
that there are only three independent equations. 

604. The name of Fresnel is introduced after mention of the 
stresses. Cauchy says : 

J’en etais & ce point, lorsque M. Fresnel, Tenant a me parler des 
travaux auxquels il se livrait sur la Inmiere, et dont il n’avait encore 
presente quhine partie a Y Institut, m’apprit que, de son cote, il avait 
obtenu sur les lois, suivant lesquelles Telasticite varie dans les diverses 
directions qui emanent d 3 un point unique, un theoreme analogue au 
mien. 

605. I am not certain what property Cauchy has in view 
in the following sentence: [It probably refers to what may he 
termed, the strain-ellipsoid : see Clebsch, Theorie der Elasticitdt, 
p. 41 ; Weyrauch, Theorie elastischer Korper , p. 72, erroneously 
attributes it to Clebsch. Compare our Arts. 612, 617.] 

De pins, je demontre qne les diverses condensations ou dilatations 
autour dhin point, diminuees on angmentees de limit e, deviennent 
egales, au signe pr&s, anx rayons vectenrs d’un ellipsoide. 

[606.] The paper is of importance in the history of the subject, 
as we have here the origin of the theory of stress. We may 
especially notice the following theorem which may he termed 
Cauchy’s Theorem. The stress on any infinitesimal face in the 
interior of a solid or fluid body at rest is the resultant of the 
stresses on the three projections of this face on planes through its 
centre. The projections may he right or oblique: see Saint- 
Tenant on Torsion , pages 249 and 250 ; also Moigno’s Statique, 
pages 627, 657, 693. Resal on page 4 of his These de M4canique 
cites the paper, but ascribes to it the date 1825 instead of 1823. 

607. Sur la tMorie des pressions. This is published in 
Fdrussac’s Bulletin , Yol. ix. 1828, pages 10 — 22. It does not 
relate to our subject but to the well-known indeterminate problem 
of Statics, a simple example of which occurs when a body is on a 
horizontal plane and in contact with it at more than three points. 

608. We have now to notice various writings by Cauchy 
published in his Eooercices de mathdmatiques ; the second volume 
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of this collection is dated 1827, and contains memoirs relating 
to our subject of which we will give an account in the following 
five articles. 

609. On pages 23 and 24 there is an article entitled : De la 
pression da?is les fluides . The object is to demonstrate the 
equality of pressure in all directions round a point : it appears to 
me unsatisfactory horn not explaining what is meant by a fluid, so 
that it is not very clear what is the foundation of the demonstra- 
tion. It is referred to in Moiguo’s Statique , page 620. 

[610.] An article entitled : De la pression ou tension dans un 
corps solide , occupies 'pages 41 — 56, and is followed by an 
Addition on pages 57 — 59. The article may be described as an 
in vestigation of the fundamental equations with respect to elastic 
stresses; Cauchy refers to the Bulletin. . .Philomatique for January 
1823, in which he had enunciated his main results. The following 
propositions are here substantially investigated by Cauchy : 

(i) The stresses exerted at a given point of a solid body 
against the two faces of any plane whatever placed at the point 
are equal and opposite forces (p. 46). 

(ii) Suppose two infinitesimal faces of equal area to have 
the same centre at any point of a solid body at rest; then 
the stress on the first face resolved along the normal to the 
second face is equal to the stress on the second face resolved 
along the normal to the first face. Cauchy only treats the case of 
the two planes being perpendicular. In our notation this is 
represented by fs = s? 1 . 

1 [For the purposes of this history I have settled with some hesitation to adopt 
a slightly modified form of the double-suffix notation originally introduced by 
Coriolis and afterwards adopted by Cauchy. In some cases where this notation 
however luminous would be still too cumbrous, the convenient hut not very suggestive 
notation of Lame has been followed. 

The modification adopted consists in printing xy for p xyi and so avoiding the 
troublesome subscripts by suppressing the unnecessary letter p. Thus rs denotes 
either the stress component at a point on a plane whose normal is r in the direction' 
s, or on a plane whose normal is s in the direction r. 

T. E. 
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(iii) The properties of the stress-quadric, whose equation is 

xxoc 2 + viy 2 4- S.z* + 2 yiyz 4- 2 Sot 4- 2 = ± 1, 

namely, that the stress on any plane is normal to that plane which 
is diametral to the perpendicular to the original plane, and is 
inversely proportional to the product of the radius vector and central 
perpendicular to the tangent plane parallel to the given plane 
(pp. 48 — 51). 

(iv) The property of what we may call Cauchy s stress- 
ellipsoid : 

(xxoc + xyy 4- xzz'f 4- ( yxx 4- yyy 4" 2 tzz) 2 4* (sxco 4- zyy 4- zzzf — lj 
namely, that the reciprocal of the radius vector gives the value at 
the point of the stress on a plane perpendicular to the radius 
vector, p. 54. These propositions all seem to be due to Cauchy, 
and are demonstrated here for the first time. 


The following table will serve to connect the various notations for the system of 
stress components : 


Poisson 

Cauchy 

(earlier) 

Coriolis, Cauchy 
(later), followed 
by Saint-' Venant, 
Maxwell, and 
Castigliano 

Lamd 
(Winkler, 
Minchin, etc.) 

Klein 

Beer 


X 

y 

z 

X 

V 

z 

X 

y | * 

* l y 

z 

X 

y 

Z 

* 

y 

z 

X 

p* 

Qs 

*3 

A 

F 

E 

Pxx 

PxiJ | Vxs 


T s 

t 2 



T 

■*-xz 


T z 

Ty 

y 

p 2 

Qo 

p 2 

F 

JB 

D 

Pyx 

Pyy j Pyz 



Ti 

Tyx 

N, 

Pyz 

T z 

Ny 

T* 

z 



h. 

E 

JD 

C 

Psx 

Pzy J Pzz 

h. 


n 3 


^zV 

n 3 

II 

h. 



Kirchhoif, fol- 
lowed hy 
Riemann and 
Wey ranch 

Thomson 

Grashof 

Clebsch 

Notation 

adopted 


x j y 

Z 

X 

y 

z 

X 

y 

z 

X 

y 

z 

X 

y 

Z 

X 

X x ! Xy 


P 

V 

T 

** 

r z 

Ty 

hi 

*13 

hi 

XX 

xy 

xz 

y 

rjr. 

Y, 

V 

Q 

S 

r z 

<Ty 

r x 

hi 

hi 

hi 



yz 

| z \%x' %y 


T 

8 

JR 

T v 

T X 


hi 

' hi 

hi 

o 

| 

zz 


Of these notations Poisson’s, Cauchy’s (earlier) and Thomson’s, are not very 
suggestive, Lamp’s has obvious advantages, but for a single-suffix notation is 
inferior to Kirchhoff’s. Klein and Beer do not mucb improve on Lam6, nor 
Grashof on Kirchhoif, Clebsch’s notation has all the disadvantages of the double- 
suffix notation without its generality or luminosity. Wand follows Coriolis 
replacing the latter’s by K xx ...- I have, after balancing the claims of these 
various notations, adopted Coriolis’s, which has the use of great authorities in its 
favour ; at the same time to avoid subscripts I use an umbral notation. Ep.] 
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611. In the Addition Cauchy demonstrates some formulae 
used by Fresnel in his theory of double refraction. They are 
equivalent to the well-known relations between the component 
stresses at the centres of the four faces of a tetrahedron : 
see Saint-Yenant on Torsion, page 250; Moigno’s Statique, page 
627 1 . 

612. [An article entitled : Sur la condensation et la dilatation 
des corps solides occupies pages 60 — 69 of the volume. The stretch, 
or linear dilatation close to an assigned point, in any direction, 
is shewn to be related to the radius vector of a certain ellip- 
soid. This is the first formal appearance of the strain-ellipsoid: 
see Arts. 605 and 617. I use the word stretch generally for linear 
expansion or contraction . Cauchy also finds an expression for the 
cubical dilatation or as I term it simply : the dilatation. He then 
proceeds to simplify his formulae by the supposition that the 
displacements are very small, and thus he obtains the usual 
expressions for the stretches and dilatation. He also gives another 
surface of the second degree by which the stretch is geometrically 
represented. The equation to this quadric is 

s x<*? + s y y 2 -f s z z 2 + <r yz yz+ o- zx zx + <r xy xy = ± 1, 

where s x , s y , s z are the three stretches {dilatations, Dehnungen) 
parallel to the three axes and cr yz , cr zx , <r xy the corresponding slides 
{glissements, Schiebungen, Gleitungen). The property of this stretch- 
quadric is that the inverse square of its radius-vector measures 
numerically the stretch in the direction of the radius-vector. See 
Saint-Yenant on Torsion, pages 243, 281, 283 ; Moigno’s Statique, 
pages 644, 650.] 

It will be convenient to shew the way in which Cauchy begins 
his investigations. 

Let x, y, z be the coordinates of a molecule m in the second 
state of the body ; let x — £, y — tj, z — f be the coordinates of the 
same molecule in the original state. Let x + Ax, y 4* Ay, z + Az 
be the coordinates, in the second state of an adjacent molecule m [ ; 
let r be the distance between the molecules; and a, /3, y the 

1 Pages 43 and 44 for 00S7 dxdy read secy dxdy. 


21—2 
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direction angles of r. The coordinates of m! in the original state 
will be : 

a,+Aa: -(f + § Aa,+ f A » + S Aa+ )’ 

y+ i y-(i + g^ + |Ay + § A » + ). 

s+A *-( f + S A!I + | A » + S A2+ )■ 


Let 


14-5, 

have approximately 


denote the original distance of m and m ; then we 



Also Aa; = rcosa, Ay=rcos/3, A^ — rcosry: thus 

(rrrj ' - (“ s “ - S cos “ - § “ a/3 - S “*>■)'■ 
+ ( cos ' 3 - S cos ® c “^ - b «»)■• 

. / „ if if - if V 

+ ( COS ’ , -B COS “-^ OOS ^-B C H • 


613. An article entitled : /SW Zgs relations qui existent, dans 
Vetat d 1 equilibre d’un corps solide ou fluids , entre les pressions 
ou tensions et les forces accdUratrices occupies pages 108 — 111 of 
the volume. The differential equations between the stresses 
and applied forces for the equilibrium of elementary volumes, 
namely the body stress-equations of the type 

dxx dxy dxz 
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are here demonstrated for the first time. See Saint-Venant on 
Torsion, page 274, and Molgno’s Statique, page 638. 


We pass to the third volume of the Exercices which is dated 
1828 ; to this we shall devote the following twenty-one Articles. 

614. An article entitled: Sur les equations qui expriment 
les conditions d’equilibre, on les lois du mouvement interieur Tun 
corps solide , elastique, ou non elastique occupies pages 160 — 187 of 
the volume. We have first some repetition of formulae already 
given in the preceding volume, and then equations are obtained 
which we may describe thus : take the usual body-equations for the 
shifts, i.e. those of the type 

(A -f p) 4- pV*u + pX = 0, 

and suppose A = 0, but let p, be variable or constant. The 
equations are obtained by Cauchy on the assumption that 
the 'stress-quadric' (see Art. 610, iii.) is similar and similar- 
ly situated to the 'stretch-quadric' (see Art. 612). We may 
state the assumption verbally thus : the directions of the 
principal tractions coincide with the directions of the principal 
stretches, and the ratio of the traction to the stretch is the 
same for all the three principal tractions. This assumption is 
entirely arbitrary. Cauchy soon after proceeds to another 
hypothesis, namely that each of the principal tractions consists 
of two terms, one term being h times the stretch in the 
corresponding direction, and the other term depending only on 
the position of the point considered; then he specialises the 
second term by assuming it to represent the dilatation, so as to 
render it equivalent to our 6, and thus he obtains formulae 
with two constants 1 equivalent to those of the usual type, 

(\ + ri^ + fS7*u + pX=0. 

See Moigno's Statique , page 657. 

1 [This would seem to be the first appearance in the history of our subject of the 
equations of isotropic elasticity with two constants. Cauchy thus anticipated both 
Green and Stokes. Remembering this and also remarking that Saint- Venant is and 
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On. his pages 173 and 174 Cauchy gives the equations 
which must hold at every point of the surface where there is 
equilibrium; i.e. the surface stress-equations of the type 
Scosa-f Scos /3 +£ cos 7 = X 0 . 

There are some references in the article to memoirs presented to 
the French Academy which may be noted ; on pages 177 and 185 
to a memoir by Cauchy of September, 1822 ; on page 182 to a 
memoir by Poisson not then published, which must be that of 
April, 1828; to the memoir by Navier of May, 1821; and to a 
memoir by Cauchy of October, 1827. 

On the whole we may say that in this article Cauchy obtains 
the fundamental equations of the subject, involving two constants, 
but by methods inferior to those now adopted. 

Saint-Venant on Torsion , p. 255, Moigno’s Statique, 658, 702. 

[615.] An article entitled : Sur Vequilibre et le mouvement (Tun 
systems de points materiels sollidtes par des forces d } attraction 
on de repulsion mutuelle occupies pages 188 — 212 of the volume. 
This had been presented to the Paris Academy on the 1st of 
October, 1827: see Moigno’s Statique , page 678 and 690. In 
this important memoir Cauchy obtains the body shift-equations 
from considering the equilibrium of a single molecule of the 
body, — just as Navier in 1821 had done for a simpler case. We 
have here in fact the first consideration of the elastic equations for 
a non-isotropic body. The expressions, really differing only by 
constant terms from those of the stresses, given by Cauchy in his 
formulae (56) and (57) and the shift-equations for body-equilibrium 
and motion in (67) and (68) include nine constants. 

Les for mules (67) et (68) paraissent specialenaent applicables au. cas 
ou I’elasticite n’etant pas la m^me, dans les diverses directions, le corps 
offre trois axes d’ elasticity rectangulaires entre eux. 

The case is in fact that of a crystal with three rectangular 
axes of elasticity. 

has been the staunchest supporter of an uni-constant isotropy ( Navier’s Legons, 
pp. 746—762, and TMorie de Velasticite de Clebsch , pp. 65 — 67), the following 
remark of Professor Tait is perhaps not quite satisfactory : 

‘The erroneousness of this conclusion was first pointed out by Stokes, and his 
paper, followed by the investigations of de St- Yenant and Sir W. Thomson, has put 
the whole subject in a new light.’ Properties of Matter , p. 199. Ed,] 
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For the case of isotropy Cauchy proves on pp. 201 an equa- 
tion like that on page 703 of iloigno’s Statique expressed by 
a wjy = ^> a vyzz : see om ' Art. 548. He thus reduces his body- 
equations to the type 

(22 + G)v*u + 2R ( ^- + X = 0, 


involving two constants determined by the summations 


G = % 


onr 


+ — cos 2 ax(r) 


i? = 2 


mT o , 0 - M 

cos a cos 2 /S / (r) 


where m is the mass of a molecule situated at distance r in 
direction (a, /3, 7 ) from the molecule whose equilibrium is being 
considered, and if %(y ) 1 be the law of force between molecules, 

f(f) — ± [ r X ( r ) - X ( r )]- 

We are thus led to biconstant formulae, when we make 
no assumption as to molecular action. But Cauchy continues, 
if without altering sensibly the sums G and R we can neglect 
such of the molecules as are most near to the molecule in question 
we may replace the summations by integrals . He then obtains 
(p. 204) a formula also given with the same assumptions by Poisson, 



which leads to the absurd result G + R = 0 . Compare Poisson’s 
memoir of April, 1828, and our Arts. 442 and 443. Now the words 
in italics are exactly the assumption made by Poisson (see 
Art. 144), or Cauchy here proves that Poissons own method 
is hardly more accurate than that of Navier. Compare the 
remarks of Saint-Venant on this point in the Historique Abrege , 
page clxiii. 

On his page 211, Cauchy shews that if we put with Navier 
X = fju we must consider G such a quantity that the ratio GjR 
is negligible. He thus recognises uni-constant isotropy as a very 
special case of bi-constant isotropy. 

On voit au reste que, si l J on considere un corps elastique comme un 
syst&me de points materiels qui agissent les tins sur les aufcres k de 
trks-petites distances, les lois de Fequilibre ou du mouvement interieur 


1 Cauchy uses for % ( r ) the very confusing / (r) , which can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from f(r). 
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de ce corps seront exprim£es dans beaucoup de cas par des equations 
differentes de celles qfra donnees M. Navier (page 212). 

In fact Navier’s equations apply to a particular case and not to 
the problem in all its generality. 

See Moigno’s Statique , pages 692 — 695, 702. 

[616.] An article entitled : De la pression on tension dans 
un systhne de points materiels occupies pages 213 — 236 of the 
volume. In the preceding article Cauchy had obtained the 
ordinary equations of the equilibrium of elasticity without formally 
introducing the stresses; in this article he explicitly introduces 
the stresses. The method of summation is used as in the pre- 
ceding article. See Moigno, p. 675. 

The importance of this memoir lies in the step made from a 
molecular to a continuous state, i.e. the transition from the 
consideration of the force upon a molecule exerted by its neigh- 
bours to the consideration of the stress, or what Cauchy terms 
pressure, upon a small plane at a point. It therefore involves a 
definition of such stress in terms of molecular forces. What is the 
stress across a plane in terms of the action upon each other of the 
molecules on either side of it ? Cauchy’s definition is not perhaps 
entirely satisfactory: see Art. 678. It runs as follows, 00 O" 
being a small plane in the medium : 

Le produit pp de la pression ou tension p^ par la surface 61e- 
mentaire s ne sera autre chose que la resultante des actions exercees par 
les molecules m 19 m 2 ,...sur les molecules comprises dans le plan 00' 0" 
et sur celles des molecules m, m', m", qui seront situees tout pres 
de la surface s . 

The investigation is somewhat similar to that of Poisson’s, but 
more general in that it involves nine constants, and makes no 
assumption as to f neglecting the irregular part of the action 
of the molecules in the immediate neighbourhood of the one 
considered/ On his page 226 Cauchy says : 

On voit par les details dans lesquels nous venous d’entrer que, 
pour obtenir Pegalite de pression en tous sens, dans un system e de 
molecules qui se repoussent, on fra pas besoin d’admettre, comme Pa 
fait M. Poisson, une distribution particulibre des molecules autour de 
Pune quelconque d’entre elles (voyez dans les Annales de physique et de 
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chimie un extrait da Memoire presente par M. Poisson a TAcademie 
des Sciences, le l er octobre 1827). 

The paper by Poisson to which Cauchy alludes is that of our 
Art. 431 ; he alludes to it again on his page 230. 

The values of the stresses obtained are of the type 

s -<K 1+2 l) + £ t + *§ + eS’ 

S~(,P + T)^ + (P + IT) dw 


dy m 


Here G, H , I are the initial components of stress at (x, y, z) 
and may be represented by xx^ yy 0> 2 0 . 

In the case of isotropy S 0 = w Q = S 0 and the formulae reduce to 



Hence if the initial stress vanishes or xx 0 — 0, we obtain 
the usual formulae for uni-constant isotropy. That is to say, 
without Poisson’s assumptions we come exactly to his result. 
Cauchy appears to consider that because he has two constants 
here, R and xx 01 and he had two in the last memoir considered 
that these results confirm each other and point to bi-constant 
isotropy (page 236). With this end in view he uses rather 
a misleading notation which has been censured by Saint-Venant 
as likely to lead to confusion by introducing an apparent similarity 
between two cases really different : see Moigno’s Statique , pp. 705 — 
706, and Saint-Venant 5 s edition of Naviers Legons , page 655. 
The value of S 0 as given by Cauchy page 222 is 


2 



and this is identical in form with the value of G in the preceding 
memoir, the form of R is also identical. The condition that 
the molecules should be initially in a state of equilibrium is 
expressed on page 191 by equations of the type 

2 [± m cosa % (r)] = 0 
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The condition that there shall he no initial state of stress is given 
in the second memoir by equations of the type 


= T 


, mr o r x 

i "2” cos a X C r ) 


= 0 . 


.(ii). 


It seems to me that (i) must hold for the molecules of the second 
memoir always ; and (ii) must hold for the molecules of the first 
memoir if there be no initial stress. This is not distinctly pointed 
out by Cauchy. 

If we put G = 0 in the first memoir and S- 0 = 0 in the second 
we get precisely the same body shift-equations for equilibrium, or 
the two methods agree in giving the same uni-constant formulae 
for isotropy. On the other hand if we do not put G = 0 in 
the first set, but S 0 = 0 in the second, we get two different forms 
for the equations in the case of no initial stress. In the former 
case bi-constant, in the latter uni-constant isotropy is the result. 
The stresses not having been introduced in the first memoir, we 
appear to arrive always at bi-constant isotropy ; the fact being 
that one constant, G, depends on an initial stress. How to express 
the condition for no initial stress, when the stresses are not intro- 
duced, is not obvious, but the second memoir shews us that it must 
be G = 0. We thus reach uni-constant isotropy in both cases. 
Otherwise we should have to conclude that the two methods, 
the one of considering the equilibrium of a single molecule, 
the second of finding expressions for the stresses lead to different 
results — the first to bi-constant, the second to uni-constant isotropy. 
I cannot find that Cauchy had grasped this difficulty. 

Saint-Venant, pp. 261, 266. Further, Moigno, pp. 618, 673, 
684, 702, 704. 

617* An article entitled : Sur quelques theoremes relatifs a la 
condensation ou d la dilatation des corps occupies pages 237 — 244 
of the volume. This contains theorems which are easy deductions 
from the strain-ellipsoid ( Verschielungsellipsoid, Clebsch, p. 43) ; 
but it may be interesting to give some account of Cauchy's own 
method: see Arts. 605, 612. 

Let at, y, z be the coordinates of a point of the body in its 
second state, that is the state into which it has been brought by 
the operation of certain forces; suppose that the coordinates of 
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the same point in the first state of the body are x — y z — g 
respectively. Let the coordinates of an adjacent point in the 
second state be x 4 - A#, y 4 Ay, 2 4 - Az. Let r 0 denote the distance 
between the points in the first state ; a 0 , /S 0 , y 0 the direction angles 
of the straight line r 0 ; in the second state of the body let r denote 
the distance* and a, (3, y the direction angles. 

Then the original coordinate of the first point being x — £,that 
of the second point is 


* + A*_jf + gA* + g4y+§A a+ }: 

and similar expressions hold for the other coordinates. Hence, 
neglecting squares and products of A#, Ay, and A z 9 we have three 
equations of the type 

r,co S «,-A»-(gA* + gAj + gA*) (1). 

Also 

r cos a = Ax , r cos/3 = Ay, r cosy = Az y ( 2 ). 

Substitute from (2) in ( 1 ), squaring and adding, we obtain 

r \ 2 ( d£ Q d£ \ 2 

~J = [cos a — ■— cos a — cos J3 — cos yj 

4 - (cos/3 — ~ cos a — cosj3 — — cosy ^ 

f d% d£ D d£ V 

+ ( C0S7 - ^ cosa - ^ cos/3 - ^ cos ^J • 

This may obviously be put in the form 

— J = A cos 2 a + B cos 2 /3 4 G cos 2 y+2D cos /3 cos y 4 2E cos 7 cos a 

4 2Fcos a cos/3 (3). 

Put 1 + s r for — and suppose that from the point ( x , y, #) we 

^0 

measure in the direction corresponding to (a, /3, y) a length l + s r ; 
let the coordinates of the end of the straight line measured from 
(%, y, z) be x v y v z t : then 


a = y. _ *» -1 , ,, 

cos a coSyS cosy r * 

Thus ( 3 ) becomes 

Ax* 4- By* 4 Cz* 4 2j Dy i z l 4 2Ez x x t 4 2F. x l y 1 = 1 


(4). 
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Thus a small portion of the body which is spherical in the first 
state becomes in the second state an ellipsoid similar and similarly 
situated to (4). From this Cauchy easily deduces a result which 
he states thus in words : 

Supposons qu’un corps se condense ou se dilate par PefFet (Tune 
cause quelconque. Concevons d’ailleurs qne Ton construise, dans l’etat 
primitif du corps, une sphere infiniment petite, qui ait pour centre la 
molecule m, et qui renferme en outre un grand nomhre de molecules 
voisines, puis, dans le second etat du corps, Tellipsoide dans lequel cette 
sphere s’est transformee. Les molecules primitivement situees pres de 
la molecule m 1°. sur un diametre de la sphere, 2°. dans un plan 
perpendiculaire a ce diametre, se trouveront transportees, apr§s le 
changement d’6tat du corps 1°. sur le diametre de l’ellipsoide corres- 
pondant au diametre donne de la sphere, 2°. dans le plan diametral 
parallele aux plans tangents menes k Tellipsoide par les extremites du 
nouveau diametre. 

Other simple theorems are also stated. See Moigno, p. 650. 

618. An article entitled : Sur Vequilibre et le mouvement tfune 
lame solide occupies pages 245 — 325 of the volume, and is followed 
by an Addition on page 327. This long memoir forms by far the 
most elaborate discussion based on the received theory of elasticity 
which the problem of the elastic lamina has received, except 
the researches of Saint' Yenant on flexure; the formulae which 
are used are those which involve two elastic constants. The 
memoir is divided into four sections. 

The method which Cauchy adopts in this memoir and in others 
which relate to an elastic plate and to the problem of torsion in 
this and the next volume of the JExercices is peculiar ; we shall 
give later a portion of the memoir relating to an elastic plate as a 
specimen. Cauchy himself afterwards adopted another method 
due to Saint- Venant \ 

1 [Moigno’s Statique which is based upon Cauchy’s Exercices, revised and brought 
up to date by Saint-Venant for that part which relates to Elasticity has the follow- 
ing footnote on p. 6X6 : Ces Lemons comprennent la statique de Masticit6 dans ce 
qu’elle a de plus general. Nous ne xapportons pas les applications que Cauchy en 
a faites ( Exercices , troisieme et quatrieme amnles) k la th^orie de la flexion, et surtout 
a celle de la torsion pour laquelle il a ouvert une voie nouvelle, parce qu’il a adopts 
( Gonvptes rendus des seances de VAcademie des Sciences, 20 f&vrier 1854 t. xxxvni. 
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619. The first section of the memoir is entitled: Considerations 
generates; it occupies pages 245 — 247. The main point here is 
the definition of the body with which the memoir is concerned. 
Imagine a thin shell bounded by cylindrical surfaces ; the cylinders 
are not to be limited to the circular form, but the generating lines 
of both surfaces are to be parallel. Take a portion of the shell 
bounded by two planes parallel to the generating lines, and at any 
distance apart; such a portion is called a plate {plaque). Cut the 
plate by two planes at right angles to the generating lines, and 
very close together ; the intercepted part is called a lamina (lame). 
The problem to be discussed then is the equilibrium and motion 
of an elastic lamina ; this is simpler than the general problem of 
the equilibrium and motion of an elastic body , for we need only 
regard forces in one plane, namely a plane at right angles to the 
generating lines of the cylindrical surfaces : this plane may be 
called the plane of the lamina . We shall have only two coordinates 
of any point to deal with. 

620. The second section of the memoir is entitled: Equations 
6! equilibre ou de mouvement d’une lame naturellement droite et d 3 une 
epaisseur constante ; it occupies pages 247 — 277. The cylindrical 
surfaces of Art. 619, bounding the plate from which the lamina is 
obtained, now become two parallel planes. The section is almost 
entirely a process of approximation, but is of a reasonably 
satisfactory kind. 

A few remarks may be made on special parts. 

621. At a certain point of his investigations Cauchy finds that 
he has three constants which remain undetermined; such a fact 
has been noticed and explained in other parts of our subject. The 
remark which Cauchy makes respecting it on his page 261 does 
not seem very satisfactory : 

p. 329) une autre manure de les traiter, due HM.de Saint- Venant, et qui donne 
des rdsultats sensiblement differents, confirms par diverses experiences, ainsi que 
par des recherches analytiques entreprises par M. Kirchhoff, l’eminent professeur de 
Heidelberg (Ueber das Gleichgewicht und die Bewegung eines unendlich duiinen 
elastischen S tabes, t. lvi. du Journal de Crelle, p. 285). 

These remarks may serve to explain the frequent references to Moigno’s Statique 
and Saint- Yenant in these pages devoted to Cauchy. Ed.) 
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II etait facile, au reste, de prevoir ces resultats, attendu qu 7 on ne 
trouble pas Feqiiilibre d'une lame elastique dont les extremites sont 
libres, lorsqu’on la deplace tres-peu, en faisant tourner cette lame sur 
elle-meme, ou en transportant Tune de ses extremites sur une droite 
parallele soit a l’axe des x , soit a l’axe des y . 

622. Cauchy shews on his page 262 that the moment of the 
elastic tensions on a transverse section of the lamina, taken with 
respect to an axis at right angles to the plane of the lamina 
through the mean line, varies as the product of the breadth of the 
lamina, into the cube of the thickness, into the curvature. This, 
as he remarks, verifies the hypothesis of James Bernoulli : see too, 
Poissons Mecanique , Vol. I. page 606. But the solution of James 
Bernoulli is unsatisfactory, because he assumed the tension at 
every point of a transverse section of the lamina to be at right 
angles to the section. 

623. On pages 268 and 269 Cauchy cites the integral of a 
certain differential equation which he had given in his Memoire sur 
V application du calcul des residus aux questions de physique 
mathematique ; I consider the integral incorrect, or at least not 
demonstrated, and have discussed the question elsewhere. 

624. Cauchy finishes the second section of his memoir by the 
following paragraph : 

Parmi les formules obtenues dans ce paragraphe, celles qui sont 
relatives a Fequilibre on au mouvement d’une lame elastique sollicitee 
par une force acceleratrice constante et constamment parallel© k elle- 
meme coincident avec des formules deja connues, et particuli&rement 
avec celles que renferme le Memoire d’ Euler, intitule : Investigate 
motuum quibus lamince et virgce elasticce contremiscunt [voy. les Acta 
Academics petropolitance pour l’annee 1779]. Elies doivent done s’accorder 
aussi avec celles que renferme le Memoire pr^sente par M. Poisson 
TAcademie des Sciences, le 14 avril dernier. En effet, apr&s avoir 
annonce, dans les Annales, de chimie, qu’il deduit de la consideration 
des forces moleculaires les equations relatives soit k tous les points, 
soit aux extremites des cordes et des verges, des membranes et des 
plaques elastiques, M. Poisson ajoute : Parmi ces Equations, celles qui 
repondent au contour dune plaque elastique pliee d 3 une maniere quel - 
conque , et celles qui appartiennent a tous les points dune plaque ou dune 
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membrane qui est restee plane ntavaient q)as encore ete donnees ; les 
autres coincident avec les equations trouvees par differents moyens. II 
parait d’ailleurs par ce passage que M. Poisson s’est oceupe seulement 
des lames et des plaques elastiques d’une epaisseur constante, qui, etant 
naturellement planes, ne cessent de Tetre qu’autant qu’elles sont pliees 
et courbees par l’action d’une cause exterieure. Lorsqu’une lame on 
plaque est denuee d’elastieite, ou naturellement courbe, ou d’une 
epaisseur variable, on parvient a des equations d’equilibre ou de 
mouvement qui sont tres-distinctes des equations deja connues, et ne 
sont pas indiquees dans le passage cite. C’est ce que montrent les 
calculs ci-dessus effectues, et ceux que nous developperons ci-apres ou 
dans de nouveaux articles. 

In a note Cauchy says with respect to Poisson’s memoir of April, 
1828. 

Ce beau Memoire, dans lequel M. Poisson a deduit le premier de la 
consideration des forces moleculaires les equations relatives a Tequilibre 
ou au mouvement des cordes, des verges, des membranes et des plaques 
elastiques, s’imprime en ce moment, et doit paraitre dans le tome vm. 
des Memoires de TAcademie des Sciences. 

625. The third section of the memoir is entitled : Equations 
d’equilibre ou de mouvement d’une lame naturellement droite, mats 
d’une epaisseur variable , and occupies pages 277 — 284. This is 
throughout an approximate process; the thickness though not 
assumed constant is taken to be always small. 

626. The fourth section of the Memoir is entitled : Equations 
d’equilibre ou de mouvement d’une lame naturellement courbe et d’une 
epaisseur constante ; it occupies pages 285 — 326. This form of the 
problem is rather complex; but the process of approximation is 
very clearly developed so that it can be readily followed. Cauchy 
obtains on his page 312 the result that the moment of elasticity is 
proportional to the product of the breadth of the lamina, into the 
cube of the thickness, into the change of the curvature ; this result 
he says agrees with the hypothesis admitted by Euler in the Novi 
Gommentarii and the Acta Academics Petropolitance for the years 
1764 and 1779. I do not know what is meant by the date 1764. 
In the volume of the Novi Comm . for 1764 there are memoirs by 
Euler, hut I cannot find any thing to which Cauchy’s words are 
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applicable 1 . For an application of his general formulae Cauchy 
supposes that the natural form of the lamina is a circle ; he 
obtains numerical results as to the vibrations in this case, and he 
says oh his page 326 that these are quite in accordance with 
experiments made by Savart. 

627. The formulae of the theory of elasticity which Cauchy 
uses are those with two constants ; in the Addition to the memoir 
on page 327 he shews how his results will be modified if he uses 
formulae slightly more general : this is of service in a later article 
of the volume beginning on page 356. 

628. An article entitled : Sur VequiKbre et le mouvement dune 
plaque solide occupies pages 328 — 355 of the volume ; it is divided 
into three sections. 

The first section is entitled : Considerations generates and 
occupies pages 328 — 330. This explains the notation to be used, 
and gives the three equations which must hold at every point in 
the interior of an elastic body in equilibrium, and the three which 
must hold at every point of the surface. 

629. The second section is entitled : Equations ddquilibre 
on de mouvement dune plaque naturellement plane et dune epais- 
seur constante ; it occupies pages 330 — 348. This constitutes a 
discussion of what I call Poisson’s Problem . Cauchy’s process is 
somewhat more systematic than Poisson’s, and he uses two 
constants of elasticity whereas Poisson us6d only one ; by supposing 
finally one of his constants double the other he brings his equations 
into precise agreement with those of Poisson, except as to one 
unimportant point which will presently be noticed. I reproduce 
the whole as a confirmation of Poisson’s investigation, and as a 
specimen of the method used by Cauchy throughout pages 245 — 
368 of this volume of the Exercises , and pages 1 — 29, and 47 — 64 
of the next. 

630. Let us consider a solid plate which in its natural state 
is comprised between two curved surfaces very near to each other. 
Let us suppose moreover that after a change of form in the plate 
we apply to the molecules of which it consists given accelerating 

1 [Cauchy possibly refers to the memoir of 1766 cited in my footnote, p. 55. Em] 
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forces, and also to the surfaces which bound it external pressures 
normal to these surfaces. Let us refer all points of space to three 
rectangular axes, and in the state of equilibrium or motion of the 
plate, let 

m denote any molecule whatever, 

x, y> z the co-ordinates of this molecule, 

p the density of the plate at the point (#, y, z), 

<j> the accelerating force applied at the molecule m, 
p' , p", p m the stresses exerted at the point ( [x , y, z) on planes 
perpendicular to the axis of x, the axis of y, and the axis of z, 

A , F, E the algebraic projections of the stress p on the axes of 
co-ordinates 1 , 

F, B , D the algebraic projections of the stress p’\ 

E } 1 ), C the algebraic projections of the stress p u \ 

Then if there is equilibrium we shall have, by Art. 613, three 
equations of the type : 


dA dF dE ~ 

fa + d£ + di +px =° (1) - 

But if the plate is in motion, and we denote by x", the 

resolved parts of the effective accelerating force at m parallel to 
the axes we shall have three equations of the type : 
dA dF dE rT 

te + d^ + !£ +p( - x - x)=0 ( 2) - 

Also, both in equilibrium and in motion, let a, J3, y denote the 
angles comprised between the semi-axes of positive co-ordinates and 
another semi-axis 00 r drawn arbitrarily from the point (x,y 3 z) ; let 
p be the pressure or tension exerted at the point (x 3 y , z ) on the 
plane perpendicular to this semi-axis and on the side which cor- 
responds to it ; let A, fi 3 v be the angles formed by the direction of 
the force p with the semi-axes of positive co-ordinates ; we shall 
have three equations of the type : 

pcosX — A cobol 4- Fcos/3 + A" cosy ...(3). 

Finally if we suppose the point (%> y y z) situated on one of the 
curved surfaces which bound the plate, and if we make the semi- 
axis OO f coincide with the normal to this surface, the preceding 


1 [I have thought it better throughout this investigation to preserve Cauchy’s 
original notation, as the subscripts (see Art. 632) would have rendered the double- 
suffix notation too cumbrous. Ed.] 

T. E. 


22 
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values of p cos A, p cos p cosv will coincide, disregarding the sign, 
with the algebraic projections of the external pressure applied 
at this surface in a normal direction. Thus, if we denote by 
P the external pressure which corresponds to the point (%> y> z) we 
shall have three equations of the type : 

A cosa + F cos (3 4* E cos^ = — P cosa, (4). 

We must remember that these last formulae hold only for the 
surfaces mentioned above. 

631. It remains to shew how from the equations (1), (2) and 
(4), we can deduce those which determine at any instant whatever, 
in the state of equilibrium or in that of motion, the form of the 
plate, and in particular the various changes in the form of the 
curved surface which originally divided the thickness of the plate 
into two equal parts. However, as the determination of this surface, 
which we will call the mean surface, is effected in different ways, 
and involves calculations more or less extensive, according as we 
consider a plate elastic or non-elastic, of constant thickness or 
variable thickness, we will refer the development of these calcula- 
tions to the following paragraphs. 

Suppose that in the natural state of the plate the two curved 
surfaces which bound it reduce to two parallel planes separated 
from each other by a very small distance. Denote by 2 i this 
distance, or the natural thickness of the plate ; and take for the 
plane of x, y that which originally divided this thickness into two 
equal parts. Suppose moreover that in the transition from the 
natural state to the state of equilibrium or of motion, the displace- 
ments of the molecules are very small. The mean surface which 
coincided in the natural state with the plane of x , y will become 
curved by reason of the change in the form of the plate ; but its 
ordinate will remain very small : denote this ordinate by f (x, y). 
Let x , y, z be the co-ordinates of any molecule m of the plate ; let 
s be the difference between the ordinates z and / (x, y), measured 
on the same straight line perpendicular to the plane of x, y, so that 
we have generally 

z=f(x,y)+s (5). 

Finally let 

a-ty-v* ( 6 ) 

be the primitive co-ordinates of the molecule m ; then £, 97, f will 
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be functions of x, y , 2 which will serve to measure the displacements 
of this molecule parallel to the axis ; and if we consider these 
displacements as infinitesimals of the first order, the function 
f (x, y ) will be an infinitesimal, and so also will be the differential 
coefficients of this function with respect to x and y. It is easy to 
prove that 'if we wish to take x, y and s as independent variables 
instead of x, y and z , it will be sufficient to put the letter s in place 
of the letter .0 in the formulae (1) and (2). We may add that on 
this hypothesis the formulae of the paper mentioned in our 
Art. 614 (see the Exercices, troisieme annde, p. 166) will continue 
to furnish very approximate values of % , Hence we shall 

have, if the plate remains in equilibrium. 


dA dF dE ~ A „ 

d^ + dp + iF +px =° (7)> 

with two similar equations ; and, if the plate is in motion three 
equations of the type : 


dA dF dE _ 

+ d^ + ^r + px ~p 


.( 8 ). 


dx dy ds * ~~ r yp 

As to the formulae (4) it follows from the suppositions adopted 
that they will give very approximately for s = — i, and s = i, 


E=0, D = 0, C = ~P (9). . 

In fact in the natural state the plate was included between two 
planes parallel to the plane of x , y and represented by the equations 

z — — i, z = i ( 10 ). 

But by reason of the infinitesimal displacements of the molecules 
these two planes are transformed into curved surfaces which differ 
very slightly from planes. Thus if we denote by (a, y3, y) the 
direction angles of the normal to one of these surfaces, we shall have 
sensibly, that is neglecting infinitesimals, 

cosa = 0, cos/3 = 0, cosy = 1 (11). 


It is obvious that the last formulae will allow us to reduce 
equations (4) to equations (9). Finally, as a straight line originally 
perpendicular to the plane of x , y, and measuring the half- 
thickness of the plate in the natural state, will change very little 
in length or direction by reason of the displacements of the 
molecules, it is evident that in the state of equilibrium or of 
motion — i and +i will be very nearly the values of s which 
correspond to the two surfaces bounding the plate. 


22 — 2 
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632. Suppose now that in the formulae (7) and (9) we develop 
the quantities 

A } B,C; D y E,F; X , 7, Z\ 

considered as functions of x y y, and s, according to ascending 
powers of the variable s ; and consequently let 

A~A 0 - f A ± s + A 2 +..., B = B 0 -f* B x s 4- B» ^ 


a=(7 0 +a l5 + a 2 |+.. 


J)=D fl +D 1 s + D 2 2+-., e=e q + e iS + e 2 ^ +..., 

z==z 0 +z lS +z 2 | 2 +... 

Z = Z 0 + Z lS +Z 2 J+..., F=F 0 + F lS + F 2 J 2 +... } 


•(12), 


• •(13), 


.(14). 


^= = ^0 + + ^2 2 +,, ‘ 

Suppose moreover the pressure P to be constant, and also the 
density A relative to the natural state of the body. The density p, 
infinitesimally different from A, may also be regarded as constant, 
and the formulae (7) which must hold whatever s may be, will give 

^ + f.+^ + rt»o, ^ + !Z +E , +P x- o' 

Sf+f + A+^-O, S + f + D.+pF.-O 

£+£+«+*- »• » 

§ + f- + 0. + /*-o 

The formulae (9) which hold only when s = — i and when s = i 
will give 
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It is important to observe that, in the preceding formulae, the 
quantities 




F 




F, 

K 

A 

(17), 


F, ’o. 

F>0, 

Co J 


and 


U 

^0 

(18) 


represent 1°. the algebraic projections of the pressures or tensions 
exerted on planes perpendicular to the axes of co-ordinates at a 
point of the mean surface, 2°. the algebraic projections of the 
accelerating force applied at the same point. 

It remains to shew what the formulae (15) and (16) become in 
the case where the quantity i is very small. Now if w T e neglect 
for a first approximation all the terms which have the factor i~, as 
we ought to do if the quantity i is of the same order as the 
displacements £, 7], £, and if we attribute to the time t a very small 
value, we shall deduce from the formulae (16), 

^=0, = 0, C 0 — — P; ^ = 0 , D ± = 0 , C ± = 0 (19), 

and then from the formulae (15) 


" 4 + f o+ ^=°’ S+f p +^=°- 


dx 


Z 0 = 0. 


.( 20 ), 

.( 21 ). 


The formulae (20) express the relations which, in the case of 
equilibrium, hold at every point of the mean surface between the 
algebraic projections of the accelerating force applied at this point 
and the pressures exerted upon planes at right angles to the axes of 
x and y. The formula (21) shews that a plate, naturally plane and 
of a constant but very small thickness, cannot remain in equilibrium 
after a change of form which is almost insensible, unless the 
accelerating forces are directed very nearly along straight lines 
parallel to the planes which bound the plate. This might easily 
have been anticipated. 


633. Suppose now that the quantity i, although very small, is 
much greater than the numerical values of the displacements tj } £L 
In order to obtain a second approximation it will be sufficient to 
preserve in the formulae (15) and (16) the terms proportional to 
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the square of i, while we continue to neglect the powers of i 
superior to the second. By proceeding thus we shall obtain from 
the formulae (16) 


= D t =-?D V a 0 =-p-|a 3 

*,~g*. Ji — Ci— 


I- ... (22). 


Moreover we shall obtain from the formulae (15), if we suppress in 
C„ terms proportional to the square of i, 


E. 




dx dy 
0^-pZ t . 


(23), 


0 _ (dE dD gg 

3 l rlnr P « J ^ cfo/ 2 


dy 


(dX t dY „ 


.(24). 


Hence retaining terms of the order i 2 we shall have 
„ t 2 (dA dF ~\ _ i 2 /cZP dPj „\ 

c 0 =-p+L Zl 


.(25), 


r _ ? (d*A d?F.d 2 B. (dX 1 dY 1 \\ 

Cl ~ 6 { + 2 <fo cfy + dtf + 9 l dx + dy Zst )\ 

And out of the formulae (15) that which contains Z 0 gives 

7^4-2-^+® 

3 \dx? + dxdy dy 2 J 


+ P\ Z 0+ V R [ Z 2~ !r2 Yto +2 


dY 

dy 


= 0 . 


(27). 


634. It is important to observe that the six quantities 
A 0 , F„ B 0 , A v F v B 1 

involved in the first members of (20) and (27) are the only 
quantities which occur with the variable 5 and the constant i in 
the approximate values of the pressures or tensions 

Ay B , Cy By E, Fy 
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when we carry the approximation with respect to A, F, B as far as 
terms of the same order as i, and with respect to E , D, C as far as 
terms which are of the order i\ In fact the approximate values in 
question are respectively 

A = At + A x 8, F=F Q + F x s, P = P 0 + P lS (28) 

and 

E = E, + E^ = E a (l-i), B = D 0 + dX=D 0 


\ iV 


c=c a +o t \ 


or, which is the same thing, 


E -i^ + f+px.) (?-*) 

C = -P + izpZ 1 (i*-s 2 ).. 


635. The equations (20) and (27) are the only equations, which 
in the case of the equilibrium of the solid plate, hold for all the 
points of the mean surface. Suppose now that the plate is bounded 
laterally, in its natural state, by planes perpendicular to the plane 
of xy } or by a cylindrical surface having its generating lines 
parallel to the axis of z. Suppose that this cylindrical surface 
is subjected to a normal pressure F' different from P ; then 
denoting by 

a, /3, and y 

the angles which the normal to the cylindrical surface produced 
outwards makes with the semi-axes of x ? y, z y we replace in 
equations (4) cosy by zero and P by P' : thus we have for all points 
situated on the boundary of the plate and so for all values of s 
A cosa + F cos ft = — P 'cos a, Pcosa + B cos/3 = — P' cos/3, 

E cosa + D cos/3 = 0 
Then combining equations (33) with the formulae (28) and (29) 
we deduce 

(A 0 + P r ) cosa + P 0 cos £ = 0, P 0 cosa + (P 0 +P')cos/3 = 0... (34), 
JL 1 cosa-hP 1 cos/3 = 0, P x cosa + P l cos /3= 0 (35), 
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and JE 0 cos a + D 0 cos/3 = 0 (36), 

or, -which, comes to the same thing, 


cosa 4- 1 — t- 1 4- 4- pl 7 ^) cos/3 = 0 ... (37). 


(clA t dF x v 

+ Ty + pA >) WBi ‘ ^Vdx ^ d,j 
The five conditions expressed by (34), (35) and (37) must be 
satisfied for all points situated on free portions of the cylindrical 
surface which forms the lateral boundary of the plate. As to the 
points situated on fixed portions of the latter surface they must 
satisfy other conditions which we will now investigate. 


636. Let 

s 2 s 2 

I? — Ito 4" 4* £ 2 ^ + **•> V Vo~^ Vi$ d" 2 * * •> 

r=r 0 +r 1 5+r 2 | 2+ 


...(38), 


be the developments of rj y £ considered as functions of x } y , s 
according to ascending powers of the variable s ; then £ 0 , tj 0 , £ 0 will 
represent the displacements of the point (x, y) of the mean surface, 
measured parallel to the axes of co-ordinates. If we neglect in the 
values of tj } £ the terms proportional to the square of s we shall 
have simply 

+ V^Vo + ViS, ?=£, + £> (39). 

Granting this, let us now suppose that a portion of the cylindrical 
surface which forms the lateral boundary of the plate in its natural 
state becomes fixed ; or rather, that among the points situated on 
a portion of this surface those which belong to the boundary of the 
mean surface become fixed, the others being so restricted that 
every one of them remains constantly on the same generating line 
of the cylindrical surface. We shall have then for all the points 
situated on a fixed portion of the last surface, not only 


fo = 0, %«0, £o = 0 (40), 

but also | = 0 and tj = 0 whatever s may be. Hence we shall 
obtain from the formulae (39) 

fi = 0, v, = 0 (41). 


In the particular case where the solid plate is rectangular, and 
bounded laterally by planes perpendicular to the axes of x and y, 
the formulae (34), (35) and (37) give 
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1°. for the points situated on the surface, supposed free, of one 
of the planes perpendicular to the axis of x, 

A 0 + P' = 0, F 0 = 0 (42), 

A= 0, ^ = 0 (43), 

<24, . dF, 


~doc + ly +pX ' = 0 - 


(44), 


2°. for the points situated on the surface, supposed free, of one 
of the planes perpendicular to the axis of y 

B 0 + P' = 0, F 0 = 0 (45), 

B t = 0, ^ = 0 (46), 


dF dB t -rr 

n£+-£; + t T ‘- 0 ' 


(47). 


637. If we consider the solid plate, no longer in the state of 
equilibrium, but in the state of motion, we must in the equations 
(20) and (27), and in the formulae (37) replace the quantities 

X 0 , X t ; F 0 , T 1 ; Z 0 , Z v Z ( \ (48) 

by the differences 

Y d % y v #Vo 


V w Vo y . 

Io df ’ 1 df ; 


d % *£& 
*°~df’ 1 df’ 2 


.(49). 


Hence we shall obtain 

1 °. from the equations (20) 


d A dF d *£ 0 

— +dj + P X °-P^’ 




(50), 


dx 1 dy r df ’ dx dy r 0 r df 

2°. from the equation (27) when we reduce the polynomial 

£q + 


6 




to the single term f 0 , 

s(lS- +2 Edir + ^*) + '’6r- + 2 * +2 '^j-' , liF (ol) ’ 

3°. from the formula (37) 

(dA. dF. „ \ (dF. dB, „\ 0 

("d® + ^ +/5X 0 COS2+ U? + dy + P Y t) C0S P- 


d% d\ 

r%r\ct <v J ^ 


df 


I 1 cos a 1 ~df C0S/3 


(52). 
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We may add that in the case of motion the values of E, D } C 
furnished by the equations (31) and (32) will become 


£7— P + ip(^-g)(»--0- 


.(53), 


(54). 


638. Suppose now that the given plate becomes elastic, and 
that the elasticity is the same in all directions. Then by the 
principles developed by Cauchy in his earlier papers, and taking 
x , y, z for independent variables, we shall have — 


^4 = £ ~ + KO, B=7e~ +K9, G=k d f+Ze' 
dx dy dz 



where k and K are two constants, and 9 is the cubical dilatation, 


given by the equation 

0= a? 

dx dy dz 


(56). 


Hence if we put for convenience 

Jc + K = /cK (57), 

and if we take for independent variables x, y, s instead of x } y } z 
we shall have 


A = dg dn dj; dy A X 

K K dx dy ds 9 K dx^ K dy~^ ds 9 

df 

K dx^~ dy ds 

D _K-l(dy <%\ E K-l(dZ d%\ 
K 2 \ds dy) 9 K 2 \dx ds) 9 
F k — 1 rd% dy\ 

K 2 \dy + ~dx) 
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639. Now let us substitute in the formulae (58) for the 
functions A, B, C, D, E, F, f, t?, £ their developments arranged 
according to ascending powers of the variable s ; then, equating 
the coefficients of like powers of s, we have 

A. 


<%, , in* i p 

K dx + dy + ^’ K~ dx 

Qa = $i!> + i!!k + K t 

K dx + dy +Kil 


B 4- K d7 >° 4. y 

- J - +K lTy + ^ 


D 0 _k — 1 

K 2 V 


F 0 K — lr d% 0 d% 


')• 


E K -1 
K 2 


(*.+£) 


-BT 2 


! + 


™?o\ 

<&r/ 


• •(59), 


+ ii~ d h + K Bh +t 

K ~ dx + dy + ^ K dx + dy + * 


K~ dx + dy + 


B ~ i * f v 4. Bi — 1 — - (p + — ) 

K 2 V* dy)’ K 2 V ?2 dxj’ 


(60). 


K 2 \dy dx) 

By combining the formulae (59) and (60) with equations (19) 
we obtain 

£ j(|0 5* ^ ^ Jgo , ^0 I / /*~t \ 

da’ dv’ ^ 


da; 5 




._4£ f- 


dy 


^da? dy 


A-(.-i W jr§+(x-i/«)Jr^-? 1 


ri * f 77" i ^ 

2 cZj 


(63). 


4= (*- i/„) if D + (i - i/.)/f ^ 


p _ * ^ ZT , ^Vl\ 

** 2 


dy - ! 


.( 64 ). 
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Thus, if we put for brevity 

(a; — 1/k) K — pQ? 

we shall have 

F_A„r>= K f d ^ M d Vo \ 

F ° ~ ' lpn 7+1 \dy + ~dx) J 

and 

^.-c n '(i + JTT f)' 

X? _ rt r»2 i _i _ 





= !pfi 2 

K 

tc -r 1 

:(l + 

if 

V. 

same 

thing, 




A= 

= -pO s 

(cZ 2 ?o 

U« 2 

*** /c + 1 

d%\ 1 
~dtf) 

A = 

= -pfl 2 

/<**& 

w 

a: + 1 

d%\ 

dor) 

K= 

= -pfl 2 

K 

K~\-l 

a% 

dxdy 



640. Granting this the equations (20) and (27) which relate 
to the equilibrium of a solid plate will give for an elastic plate 

Q2 / < ^ l’o . 1 10 ilo . 1 ^4 2 ^ l? 7n *\ _I Y" __ A 

VcZa? 2 2 '/c+l ci/ 2 /c + 1 dxdy ) + 0 / m 


/c d? Vo . t K + 2 h! 2 ^' 


O 2 f{~~ 0 _l X ^ _ ^0 . x ^±_ 2 ^ £o A 

Vc£y 2 3 /c + 1 cte 2 2 « + 1 dxdy) 


+ X 0 = 0 

+ r 0 =o 


... (69) 


,.?/d% d% d%\_ i* ( dX dY t \ 

\dJ + 2 Mdf + dJ i )- Z ° + 6\ Z > + 2 ^ (70) * 


641. Moreover by reason of the formulae (34), (35) and (37) 
combined with the equations (66) and (68) we shall have for all the 
points situated on a free portion of the boundary of the elastic plate 
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XI 5 


l 


'JJo + 

dx k + 1 dy 


1 


\dy 

= - (--P' 

P V« 


J 

cos a 


'dy e 


n, te + «-TTS 


^cos /3 + l-^-f^ + ^jcosa 1 


/c 4 1 \C?y 

i /p 


1 


Pj cos/3 


•Pg-o, 1 gjoA 

ofo? 2 a: + 1 c£yV 


cos a 4 


4 


Pgo\ 


cos/3 


_L_ P£o_ 
/c + 1 dxdy 

a 

/c 4 1 dxdy 


cos/3 = 0 


cosa = 0 


fl 2 


« 

\c?2/ 2 T /c + l dx*) 


(71), 


(72), 


= cosa 4 F x cos/3 (73). 


642. On the other hand for all the points situated on a fixed 
portion of the boundary of the plate the values of the unknown 
quantities £ 0 , Vo> f 0 mu st satisfy not only the conditions (40) 
but also the formulae (41 ), or, which comes to the same thing, see 
(61), the two following 


^ = 0 
dx ’ 



(74). 


643. In the particular case where the solid plate is rectangular 
and bounded laterally by planes perpendicular to the axes of x 
and y , the formulae (71), (72), (73) give 


1°. for the points situated on the surface, supposed free, of 
one of the planes perpendicular to the axis of x 3 

O 2 f^° + — — X 5 ) =- (--?') > f + ^ = 0... (75), 
\dx K + ldyJ p\K J dy dy 


dx 2 


'° + 




k + 1 dy 2 
PJ 


(d% , d% \ 

\dx s dxdy 7 


dxdy 


r -=0 


(76) , 

(77) , 
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2°. for the points situated on the surface, supposed free, of 
one of the planes perpendicular to the axis of y , 

f d% 1 dfr __ 1 fP_ ^ j>r\ d % o , d Vo 

( dy k 4 - 1 dx) p \k 

d?L. 1 d%_ t 


n* 


4*+S-°...C78). 




O' 


/c + 1 


>s = 0 
,2 


dxdy 


= 0 , 


tf&Y 

^dxrdy ^ dy 3 J 


+ 


(79), 

.(80). 


(81), 


644. If we denote by co the sum of the first two terms com- 
prised in the value of 9 , in the formula (56), and consequently put 

dx^dy 

then co will evidently express the superficial dilatation experienced 
in consequence of the change in the form of the plate by a plane 
drawn through the point (x — y — tj) parallel to the plane of x, y. 
Moreover if we represent by 

CO = co 0 4* co L s + co 2 - + (82) 

the development of co, considered as a function of the variables 
x, y, s, according to ascending powers of s } we shall have 

_ d& , drjo 


co n 


dx ^ dy' 




dx dy 


and the formulae (66), (67) will give 
— P^ 2 ( u - d & 




B. 


K + 1 


dx 

d Vo 


\dx* dy V 

)-r 

0-7 


•(83), 

(84), 


K d^ + 0} ‘ 


•(85), 


(f + Sl 


'■-‘'"TTId+as 


.( 86 ). 
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Moreover the equations (69) will become 


a 2 

2(* + l) 

n* 

2(* + l) 


S ' + P )+(' !+2 ' 


^°l + x=o 


«( S + 3') +c ' +2) ^ +r -- 0 


... (87). 


Differentiate the first of (87) with respect to x, and the second 
with respect to y, and add ; thus 

ii '(3"+^) + -i" + f , -° t 88 )- 

Finally the equation (27) will give 

When in the formula (89) we put for ^ its value drawn from 
equation (84), we are immediately brought back to the formula 
(70). 

645. If we wish to consider the elastic plate, no longer in the 
state of equilibrium but in the state of motion, we must, in 
equations (69), (70), (87), (88), and in the formulae (73), (77), (80) 
replace the expressions (48) by the expressions (49). Admitting 
this we shall obtain 

1°. from the equations (87) and (88) 


2(*+l) r 


2 (* + 1) 


,dx 2+ dy 2 
d\ , d\ 


+ (*4-2) ( 


,° + B° +(«+2)^-° +X = 


[-m 


a>o , d 2 a> 0 

„s ‘ J,.* 


dX 0 dY_ 0 _ dh b 0 

dx dy df 


2°. from the equation (70), when we reduce the polynomial 

? +5 (& + 2 I + 2 a?) = (1 ' w (S ,+ f ) 


^0,^0 

dx L dy 2 


to the single term 


M i. ( djpo , n 
3 W + 2 


dx 2 dy 2+ dy i ) + df 

= Z 0 + i(z,+ 2 


+ 9 rii3 
dir ** d// 
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Moreover if we substitute in tbe formulae (73), (77), (80) for Z v T t 
the binomials 

Y g|i — y ] y Y -i- 

or rather the approximate values of these binomials obtained by 
the aid of equation (92), namely 

XT , dZ 9 TT dgg 

1 cfo? J 1 5 

we shall thus obtain 

a ‘{0 + ^)“ s “ + (»| + $) m,/3 } 

=( x ‘ + §)“ s<,+ ( r - + f') c ° s3 - (93) ' 

°’© + ^)- x ‘ + f < 94> ’ 

< 93) - 

In the particular case where the accelerating force is the same 
for all points of the plate the formulae (91) and (92) reduce to 
2 (d? a) 0 d\) d-cc 0 /QPA 

a \~M + ~dJ)-~de (Jb) ’ 

™?(d%. a d% d%\ d% r (n7) 

u s to + 2 wry* + w ^ A (y7) - 

If this accelerating force vanishes the formula (97) will give 
simply 

r^ 2 (d% o d% d%\ d%_ 

a s\d^ + 2 d^df + dy i ) + df (98) - 


646. If now we consider an elastic body as a system of mole- 
cules which act upon one another at very small distances, then 
supposing that the elasticity remains the same in all directions, 
and that the pressures supported by the free surface of the 
body in its natural state reduce to zero, we shall obtain between 
the constants denoted by Jc and K in the formula (57) the 
relation 


k = 2K 


(99). 
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We shall therefore have k = 3, and we shall deduce from 
equations (90), supposing the forces X 0 and F 0 to he zero, 




dx* + df) 


+ 




dco { 

dy 


1) ~ df 


df ’ 

df 


.( 100 ). 


On the same hypothesis, if the pressures P, P' vanish with 
the force <f>, the formulae (71), (72), (73) will give for the points 
situated on free portions of the surface which forms the lateral 
boundary of the elastic plate 


( djzQ _L 1 dy? 
\,c&c 4 dy 


?) 


cosa + f 


/d£ 0+ dy, 

dx 


^ cos/3 = 0, 

(f + iS)“ s ' s + *(f + ^)“ s, ‘- 0 


\dx* +t df) 
\df + 4 da?) 

^ 8 t„ , d 3 r 0 \ 


cosa+| £% cos ^ =0 ’ 

COS/ 3 +l ^ly COSa==0 ’ 


...( 101 ). 


.(102), 


^dP dxdy 2 ) 


cosa + 


gg, d 3 ^ 

dy dy' 


(J^ + 

W- 7 - 


)cosy3 = 0...(103). 


647. If the elastic plate were rectangular and bounded 
laterally by planes perpendicular to the axes of x and y , the 
formulae (101), (102), (103) would give 

1°. for the surface, supposed free, of one of the planes perpendi- 
cular to the axis of x. 


d£°j .d^k-o 

da; 4 dy ’ dy dx 


^ + 1 ^ = 0 
do? + 4 df ’ 

d 3 g> , d 3 C 

dP dxdf 


dX> 

dxdy 
= 0 


= 0 


.(104), 

.(105), 

.(106). 


2°. for the surface, supposed free, of one of the planes perpendi- 
cular to the axis of y, 




djo dr),, 

dy dx 


0 


T. E. 


.(107), 

23 
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d ■ i ^ _ o ^ — o nrts) 

df + i dx i Us U 1 U J ’ 

5^ + d/-° (109) ‘ 

It is well to notice that by reason of the second of the condi- 
tions (105) or (108) the condition (106) can be reduced to 

S-° (no) ’ 

and the condition (109) to 

A*£ 

55=o an). 




648. Most of the equations established here, and particularly 
the formulae (20), (27), (34), (35), (36), (50), (51), (90), (91), (92), 
are taken from a memoir which Cauchy presented to the Academy 
of Sciences on the 6th of October, 1828. These formulae, or 
at least those which we can deduce from them, by putting /c = 3, 
are found to agree with the formulae contained in Poisson’s 
memoir which was in the press at the time, and which soon 
afterwards appeared. However to the conditions (74), the first of 
which involves the second when we have regard to the last 
of the formulae of (40), Poisson added a third condition which 
disappears of itself when the plate is circular, and the admission 
of which in other cases appeared to Cauchy to be subject to 
some difficulties. 


649. We can easily infer from equation (96) that the velocity 
of sound in an elastic plate of an indefinite extent is precisely 
the value of H determined by the formula (65). If moreover we 
suppose k = 3 we can prove that the velocity in question is to the 
velocity of sound in an elastic body of which all three dimensions 
are infinite in the ratio of *J8 to \/9 or 3. If we ascribe to k a 
value different from 3 the ratio of the two velocities will be that of 
s/a: 2 — 1 to *Jk 2 or fc. 

The equation (98) has the same form as that which was 
found without demonstration among the papers of Lagrange, 
and which served as the foundation of the researches published by 
Mdlle Sophie Germain in a memoir on elastic plates crowned 
by the Institut in 1815 ; see Arts. 284 and 290. 
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650. Cauchy then gives a page and a half to the case in 
which the plate is supposed to be without elasticity ; and afterwards 
seven pages to the case in which the plate is supposed to be 
of variable thickness, but we have given sufficient to illustrate 
his method 1 . 

651. Thus we are led to make some remarks on a point 
which has given rise to controversy, namely Poisson’s view of the 
conditions which must hold at the boundary of the plate. 

Cauchy says nothing with respect to Poisson’s conditions at a 
free part of the boundary, from which we may infer that he 
saw no serious objection to them. Cauchy obtains five equations 
which must hold at a free part of the boundary ; two of these 
correspond with those which Poisson obtained in the case of a 
membrane and which he does not formally repeat in the case of a 
plate ; there remain three , so that as to the number of conditions 
Cauchy exactly agrees with Poisson. Moreover as to the form of 
the conditions there is substantial agreement : Cauchy puts them 
in the form without integration, see (102) and (103), but as the 
X 0 and Y 0 of my Art. 486 are taken by Cauchy to be constant, and 
the Z Q to be zero, the result obtained by Poisson after integration 
coincides with Cauchy’s. 

652. But with respect to the conditions which must hold at a 
fixed part of the boundary there is some difference between the 
two mathematicians, as we see from Cauchy’s opinion given in 
Art. 648. The part to which Cauchy objects must be involved in 
my Art. 491 ; but he does not specify it. Cauchy however should 
not say that Poisson has joined a third condition , for the facts 
would be more accurately expressed thus : M. Poisson starts with 
two equations equivalent to my (41) and therefore to my (74) j he 
transforms these into two others, one of which seems to me subject 
to certain difficulties.” 


1 [The articles 630 — 647 are a translation of pp. 328 — 346 of the third year of 
the Exercices . I have retained them here because it seemed to be Dr Todhnnter’s 
intention, and because while offering a good example of Cauchy’s style, they will for 
the first time appear side by side in the same work with Poisson’s solution, and 
enable us more easily to form an estimate of later work. Ed.] 


23—2 
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The matter is of small consequence and seems to have attracted 
scarcely any attention ; what is important to notice is that as to 
the objection raised by Kirchhoff, and implicitly adopted by 
Clebsch and others, against Poisson, Cauchy agrees with Poisson 1 . 

653. An article entitled : Sur Vtquilibre et le mouvement (Tune 
verge rectangulaire occupies pages 356 — 368 of the volume. By a 
verge rectangulaire Cauchy means a rod which in its natural state 
has for its axis a straight line or a plane curve, and any section at 
right angles to the axis is a rectangle of small dimensions. The 
equations for this body are deduced very ingeniously from those 
given in the two preceding memoirs for the elastic lamina and the 
elastic plate respectively. 

654. On page 365 Cauchy finds that the velocity of sound 
along an elastic rod is to the velocity of sound in an elastic body as 
aJo is to V6, and he observes that Poisson had already enunciated 
this proposition. 

655. On his page 366 Cauchy quotes a result which he had 
obtained on page 271 respecting the ratio between the numbers of 
longitudinal and of transversal vibrations for an elastic rectangular 
rod corresponding to the fundamental notes. Let N be the number 
of longitudinal vibrations (ends free), and W the number of trans- 
versal vibrations (ends fixed) in a unit of time ; then 

97, 

N' = (2*055838...) — N, 

0 / 

where a is the length and 2 h the breadth of the rod in the 
transverse direction considered. Cauchy says : 

Cette derniere formule s’accorde parfaitement avec les experiences 
de M. Savart rapportees dans le Bulletin des Sciences de janvier 1828, 
et differe tr&s-peu d’une formule que M. Poisson a presentee sans 
demonstration dans ce mke Bulletin, mais que Ton ne retrouve pas 
dans le Meraoire publie par ce geometre sur Tequilibre et le mouve- 
ment des corps elastiques. 

Cauchy gives on pages 367 and 368 the results of some 
experiments which at his request Savart had made. 


1 [See my remarks, p. 251. Ed.] 
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The article in the Bulletin des Sciences to which Cauchy 
alludes is also printed in the Annales de Chimie , Vol. 36, 1827, 
pages 86 — 93 : see my Art. 429 on Poisson. The formula to which 
Cauchy alludes is that which is there given thus, 

n' = (2-05610) y : 

Poisson did not reproduce this in his memoir. It agrees closely 
with that given by Cauchy above. 

We proceed to the fourth volume of the Exercices , which is 
dated 1829 ; to this we shall devote the following thirteen articles. 

656. An article entitled : Sur Vequilibre et le mouvement Tune 
plaque elastique dont V elasticity nest pas la mime dans tons les sens 
occupies pages 1 — 14 of the volume. In the memoir which we 
have noticed in Arts. 638 and 646 Cauchy used two constants of 
elasticity; in the present memoir he shews how the problem is to 
be treated if we use fifteen constants : see Kirchhoff in Grelle , 
Yol. 56, and Thomson, Quarterly Journal of Mathematics , 1857. 
The formulae become complicated but there is nothing of special 
interest to be noticed. Cauchy calls a body homogeneous when 
the fifteen coefficients of elasticity are, as we suppose them here to 
be, really constant. See Saint-Venant on Torsion , 261, 263. 

657. An article entitled : Sur Vequilibre et le mouvement June 
verge rectangidaire extraite Tun corps solide dont V elasticity nest 
pas la mime en tous sens occupies pages 15 — 29 of the volume. The 
axis of the rod in its natural state is supposed to be a straight 
line ; the constants of elasticity are taken to be fifteen in number, 
as in the memoir immediately preceding; the investigation is a 
process of approximation not very complex. Cauchy arrives at a 
theorem which he enunciates thus on his page 28 : 

Theor&me. Une verge elastique etant extraite d 7 un corps solide 
homogkne qui n’offre pas la m6me elastieite dans tous les sens, pour 
obtenir le carr6 de la vitesse du son dans cette verge indefiniment 
prolongee, il suffit de chercher ce que deviennent, en tux point quel- 
conque du corps solide, la dilatation ou condensation lineaire ± e, 
mesuree parall&lement k Taxe de la verge, et la pression ou tension p f 
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supportee par irn plan perpendiculaire a cette axe, tandis que les 
pressions on tensions principal es se reduisent Tune a p\ les deux 
autres a zero, puis de diviser la dilatation ou condensation =*= e par le 
facteur p et par la densite p. 

If the section of the elastic rod is a square Cauchy finds that 
the transverse vibrations produce the same sound whether they 
are parallel to one or to the other of the sides of the square. He 
adds on his page 29 : 

H etait important de voir si cette conclusion, qui pent paraitre 
singuliere quand on suppose la verge extraite d’un corps solide dont 
Pelasticite n’est pas la m£me dans tous les sens, serait confirmee par 
Pobservation. Ayant consulte, k ce sujet, M. Savart, j’ai eu la 
satisfaction d’apprendre que des experiences qu’il avait entreprises, 
sans connaitre mes formules, l’avaient preciseinent conduit au meme 
resultat. 

See Saint- Venant on Torsion . , 297. 


658. An article entitled : Sur les pressions ou tensions sup- 
portees en un point donne d’un corps solide par trois plans perpen- 
diculaires entre eux occupies pages 30 — 40 of the volume. Here 
we have formulae expressing the stresses for one set of rectangular 
axes in terms of the stresses for another set, and some applications 
of them, the nature of which we will indicate. 

Suppose that of the stress-components xx, xy, S3, . . . all vanish 
except Sc ; we have six formulae which we may write thus, 


tfxf — XX cos 2 <X } 2 /V = xx C0S 2 /3, zfz' = xx COS 2 7 , 

1 ?? == ox cos /3 cos 7 , J^ = Scos 7 Cosa, xy' =£cosa cos/3... (1). 
Again as in Art. 547 we have 




du 

doc 


dv 


dw 


cos a + — cos^/3 -I- -j- cos 7 + _ + — ) cos /3 cos 7 


Hh 


dy dz 

dw du , 

^ + ^)cos 7 cosa + 


dv dw 


dy 

(du dv\ ~ 

fe + 's)' 08 * 003 ' 9 


du du 


Now we can express xx, ...as linear functions of , — 

x doc dy 

see Art. 553. Eliminate these shift-fluxions between ( 1 ) and ( 2 ), 
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and put ps r £2 2 for xx ; we thus obtain an equation which may be 
written thus, 

^ 2 = ,4cos 4 a-f B cos 4 j3 + Ccos 4 y + (3), 

where the terms not expressed involve cos 3 sc eos/3, cos 2 a cos/3 cos% 
and like expressions. 

Then (3) may be represented by a surface of the fourth degree 
if we take 


JL» 

cos a cos/3 


V 


cosy 

the equation to this surface being 

l=Af + JV + C£ 4 + 




the maxima or minima values of the radius vector of this surface 
will correspond to the maxima or minima values of 12. 

The process is connected by Cauchy with the theorem which 
reduces the nine stress-components to six. 

See Saint- V enant on Torsion , p. 253. 


659. An article entitled : Sur la relation qui existe entre les 
pressions ou tensions supportees par deux plans quelconques en un 
point dojme Tun corps solide occupies pages 41 and 42 of the 
volume. Cauchy had proved on page 48 of the second volume of 
the Exercices a particular case of the theorem which we have called 
Cauchy's Theorem , namely that in which the axes are at right 
angles : see Art. 610 (ii) of this Chapter. He now demonstrates 
the theorem generally, and we will reproduce his process. Saint- 
Yenant, on page 250 of his memoir on Torsion, seems to say that 
this generalisation had been given in the preceding year by Lamd 
and Clapeyron. 

Let OX, 0M be two semi-axes drawn arbitrarily from a given 
point of a solid body. Eefer all the points of the body to three 
rectangular axes x, y, z; let a v J3 V y x be the direction angles of 
OX, and or 2 , /3 2 , y 2 those of OM. Let p x and p 2 be the stresses 
supported at 0 } on the side of OL and OM, by planes at 
right angles to these semi-axes respectively. Let X v /q, v x be the 
direction angles of p v and X 2 , fju v v 2 those of p 2 . Let ®r x be the 
angle between OM and the direction of p v and -cr a the angle 
between OL and the direction of p r 
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Let S, S, S be the algebraic projections of the stress 
supported at 0 , on the side of the positive direction of the 
axis of x 9 by a plane at right angles to this axis ; let yi, yy, 9 be 
similar quantities with respect to the axis of y ; and S, S, with 
respect to the axis of z. Then we shall have 

p ± cosX 1 = xx cos a x 4- S’ cos (3 1 J rxz cos ry 1 1 

cos /q = cos oq -j- wcos^ 4- cos7 x > (1) ; 

p x coszq = S coscq + 5/ cos/Sj 4- S cos7 x J 

cos'sq =5 cosX x cosa 2 4* cos/q cos/3 2 4- coszq cos7 2 (2) ; 

and therefore 

p x cos-sq = xx cosoq cos a 2 + w cos /3 X cos/3 2 4- 2 cos7 x cos7 2 

4~ Js (cos (3 X cos 7 2 + cos/3 2 COS7J 4 2 (cos7 x cosa 2 + cos7 2 cosoq) 

4- S (cosq cos/3 2 4* coscq C0Sy8 x ) .(3). 

Now suppose we interchange the semi-axes OL and OM ; by 
reason of this the first member of (3) is changed into y? 2 cos-sr 2 , 
while the second member remains unchanged : therefore 

p i COS'3T 1 =p 2 COS fiq (4). 

This is the theorem which was to be proved. 

Moigno’s Statique, p. 627. 


660. An article entitled : Sur les vibrations longitudinales dune 
verge cylindrique ou prismatique d base quelconque occupies pages 
43 — 46 of the volume. Here the equation 

^ da? + X ~ df 


is obtained for the longitudinal vibrations of a rod whatever may 
be the form of the transverse section. The article concludes thus : 


Les resultats que nous venons d’exposer subsistent, de quelque 
maniere que Telasticite du corps, d’od on suppose la verge extraite, 
varie quand on passe d’une direction h une autre. II s coincident 
d’ailleurs avec ceux que M. Poisson a obtenus, en consid6rant une 
verge extraite d’un corps solide dont 1 J elasticity reste la raeme en tous 
sens. Seulement, dans ce cas particular, le coefficient 12 devient in- 
dependant de la direction que presentait, avant l’extraction, l’axe de la 
verge elastique. 

The reference to Poisson applies to page 452 of his memoir of 
April, 1828 : see also Poisson’s Mecanique, Yol. II., page 316. 
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661. An article entitled : Sur la torsion et les vibrations tour - 
nantes Tune verge rectangulaire occupies pages 47 — 64 of the 
volume ; there is however a mistake in the numbering of the 
pages, and the article really occupies 24 pages. The investigation 
is a process of approximation and may he considered to be now 
superseded by the more rigid treatment of the problem by Saint- 
Venant; the latter however ascribes great merit to this memoir 
which formed the starting point of his own researches : see Saint- 
Venant on Torsion, page 361. In particular the expression 
obtained by Cauchy for the moment of torsion corresponds nearly 
in a certain case with that of Saint-Venant. 

[The latter illustrious physicist writes as follows concerning 
this memoir on pp. clxxv — clxxvii of the Historique Abrege : 

Jusqu’au memoire publie en 1829 par M. Cauchy, on avait cru 
que les resistances opposees par les diverses fibres d’un prisme k 
cette sorte de deformation etaient, comme pour le cylindre a base 
circulaire, proportionnelles aux inclinaisons que ces fibres prennent sur 
l’axe de torsion en devenant des helices, et par consequent a leurs 

distances a cet axe I/analyse de Cauchy est fondee, comme celle 

qu’il a employee ainsi que Poisson pour la flexion, sur la supposition 
gratuite que les pressions interieures sont exprimables en series 
convergentes suivant les puissances entieres des deux coordonnees 
transversales, et sur des suppressions, non justifies, de termes dont on 

ne connait pas le rapport de grandeur avec ceux que Ton conserve 

Son memoire de 1829 a neanmoins fait faire un grand pas a la theorie 
de la torsion, car, outre que la formule a laquelle il arrive est exacte 
pour les prismes plats, Tanalyse qu’il y developpe fait apercevoir un 
rapport necessaire entre la torsion 6 et la derivee seconde du deplace- 
ment longitudinal des points de chaque section par rapport aux deux 
coordonnees transversales; derivee dont l’existence annonce que les 
divers points des sections d’un prisme rectangle tordu se deplacent 
inegalement dans un sens parallkle aux aretes, ou que ces sections 
ne restent pas planes.] 

Cauchy on his page 60 says that his results are similar to 
those obtained by Poisson in considering the torsion of a cylindrical 
rod on a circular base, and that they hold for a cylindrical or 
prismatic rod on any base; the allusion must be to page 454 of 
Poissons memoir of April, 1828. On pages 62 and 64 Cauchy 
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appeals to experiments made by Savart as confirming bis theoreti- 
cal conclusions : see Art. 333. 

[Savart’s confirmation of this erroneous theory of torsion is 
remarkable, and it may not be out of place to call attention again 
to the adverse experimental results of C. J. Hill : see Art. 398.] 

662. An article entitled: Sur les equations differentielles 
d'eqailibre ou de mouvement pour un systeme de points materiels 
sollicites par des forces d' attraction ou de repulsion mutuelle 
occupies pages 129 — 139 of the volume; this is connected with 
that on pages 188 — 212 of the third volume of the Exercices , 
noticed in my Art. 615. It is difficult to say what is the design of 
this article, but it seems to be intended to carry on the comparison 
between the two modes of treating the problems connected with a 
rigid body ; namely that in which the body is regarded as an 
aggregate of isolated particles, and that in which it is regarded as 
continuous. 

See Saint-Venant on Torsion , page 261 ; Moigno, page 683. 

663. An article entitled : Sur les corps solides ou fluides dans 
lesquels la condensation on dilatation lineaire est la mime en 
tons sens autour de chaque point occupies pages 214 — 216 of the 
volume. This we will reproduce. 

Suppose that a solid or fluid body changes its form, and by 
the effect of any cause whatever it passes from one natural or 
artificial state to a second different from the former. Let us refer 
all points of space to three rectangular axes, and suppose that the 
material point corresponding to the coordinates x } y } z in the 
second state of the body is exactly that which in the first state of 
the body had for coordinates the three differences 

y-v> 

If we take x } y , z for independent variables f will be 
functions of x, y , z which will serve to measure the shifts of 
the point we are considering parallel to the axes of coordinates. 
Let r be the radius vector drawn, in the second state of the body, 
from the molecule m to any adjacent molecule m 7 ; and let (a, ft, 7 ) 
be the direction angles of r. If we denote by 
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the original distance of the molecules m and m\ the numerical 
value of s r will be the measure of what we call the stretch of 
the body along the direction of r; that is to say the linear 
dilatation if s r is a positive quantity, and the linear condensation 
or contraction if s r is a negative quantity. 

Then we shall have, by Art. 612 of this series, 


GAH 


cosa — ^cosa ^cosft — — cosy ; 

dec dy dz 1 J 


(cos/3 — ™ cosa — — cos/3 — cos y 


4 - cosy - 


d'l 7 
dx 

M 

dx 


dr) 

dy ' 


dr) 

dz 


dK 0 dt 

COS OL — — cos p — cosy 


r 


(1); 


and hence, supposing that the displacements 77 , £* are very small, 
we obtain 


dP o dr) 2 n d% 2 

. = ~ cos 2 a + ~ cos 2 3 4 - ~ cos y 4 - 
dx dy dz 


(— r 

\dz 1 dy. 


4- 


D c °s/3 


cosy 


(S + i) “■» cos ’ + (|+ s) C0S!,<!0s3 (2) - 


Now we may ask what conditions must be fulfilled by £, 77 , £ 
considered as functions of x } y, z, in order that the stretch may 
remain the same in all directions round every point : this is the 
question we propose now to consider. 

Let s m s v , s x be the stretches measured parallel to the axes of 
x } y, z: we have by the formula ( 2 ) 

___ __ drj _d% 

s *~~dx’ Sv ~dy’ Ss== dF' 

Thus if we suppose these stretches all equal we shall obtain 
the condition 

d%-ddL = <K ro\ 

dx dy dz ^ ' 

and hence equation ( 2 ) will give 
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Hence if the linear dilatation s r remains constantly equal to s x 
-we shall have for all values of a, ft 7 

j. + 

\dx dz) 


- 4- cos/3cosy + 


cosy cosa 


~ - -f -Jr\ cosa C0S/3 = 0 
ay ax) 


In (5) put successively a = ^ , /3 = ^ ea we ^ e( ^ uce 


dz ^ dy 9 dx dz 


dy dx 


Thus in order that the value of s r may become independent of 
the angles a, ft 7 it is necessary that the shifts £, 7, £ 
considered as functions of x, y, z should satisfy the conditions (3) 
and (6). Conversely if these conditions are satisfied s r will be 
independent of the angles a, ft 7, and we shall obtain from the 
formula (2) 

„ _<Zf _d,v = d£ ( k\ 

T dx dy dz 

664. It is easy to shew that when the conditions (3) and (6) 
are satisfied the stretch s r reduces to a linear function of x, y, z. 
In fact suppose we differentiate the first of equations (6) with 
respect to x, the second with respect to y, and the third with 
respect to z; we shall have 


d\ , d?Z 


,0 JlL + ^- = 0, 

9 dxdy + dy dz 9 


dz dx ~ r dx dy v * dxdy ' dydz ~ 9 dydz dzdx v / 

and consequently 

*U--0, Pj—0, -S--0 (9). 

dydz dzdx dxdy 

Differentiate the first of equations (9) with respect to x, the 
second with respect to y , and the third with respect to # ; then 
having regard to (7) we obtain 

- 2 i _ =0 -2^-0 - 2 &_=o (10) 

dydz ’ dzdx dxdy K J ' 

Again, differentiate successively the first of (6) with respect to 
y and z , the second of (6) with respect to z and x, and the third 


= 0 — ( 8 ) 
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of (6) with respect to x and y; then having regard to (7) we 
obtain 

^+^=0 ^+^ = o ^+^ = 0 an- 

dz ‘ + dif ’ da? + dz i ’ d>f + da? ^ iL) ’ 

and consequently 

0-°- S=° ( l2 > 

From (10) and (12) we deduce 

"(I')- 0 - “(i )- 0 < 13 > 

and consequently 

ds r ds r , cfe 

~c& ~ dy~ h ’ Tz~° 

hence ds r = + bdy + ccfe (15), 

s r = ax+by + cz + k (16), 

where a, b, c, h are constant quantities. 

Hence we obtain the following theorem: If a solid or fluid 
body changes its form so that the stretch remains very small and is 
the same in all directions round every point, then this stretch 
must be a linear function of the coordinates x } y } z . 


665. The value of the stretch s r being determined by (16) we 
can easily deduce the values of the shifts rj, f by means of (6) 
and (7 ) ; these will give 


dy 2 dz 2 dx 


JlL 

dydz 


= 0, &c. 


(17). 


and we shall obtain 


f = {ax + by -f cz + h) x — Ja (x 2 + y 2 + z 2 ) + hy — gz + l \ 
rj =s {ax + by + CZ + k)y — ^b(x 2 j ry 2 -\-z 2 )+fz—hx + m > ... (18), 
£=\ax + by + cz+h) z — lcty* +y 2 + z 2 )+gx-fy +n J 
where/ g } h } l } m, n denote constant quantities. 


666. An article entitled : Sur Vdquilibre et le mouvement 
intdrieur des corps consideres comme des masses continues occupies 
pages 293 — 319 of the volume. 

If we assume that the six stress-components are linear 
functions of the nine first shift-fluxions with respect to x , y , z. 
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then on the most general supposition there will he nine coefficients 
in the expression for each stress-component, or ten if we include 
a term independent of the shift-fluxions. Poisson, starting with 
nine coefficients for each stress had shewn that they must 
reduce to six: see Art. 553 of my account of Poisson’s memoir 
of October 1829. Cauchy alludes to this process given by Poisson, 
and it serves as the foundation of the present memoir. Cauchy 
starting with ten coefficients for each stress reduces them 
to seven / thus on the whole he has 42 coefficients, namely the 
ordinary 36, and one in each tension independent of differential 
coefficients. Cauchy observes that if the body had been con- 
sidered as an aggregate of isolated particles these 42 coefficients 
would reduce to 21 by virtue of relations between them; the 
21 coefficients would be the ordinary 15, and the additional 6 
which, as we have already noticed, Cauchy introduces: see 
Moigno, p. 660. Cauchy then proceeds to consider what relations 
must hold among the 42 coefficients in order that the body may 
exhibit the same elasticity in every direction round a fixed axis. 
He finds that his formulae for the stresses finally involve five 
coefficients ; they are 


““ «+ (3/+ a) + (/- a.) |j + (i- a) 


S ,(d + c )g + (( i + „)S 

S-(i+a)g+(i+.)g, 

the elasticity being supposed the same in every direction which is 
at right angles to the axis of £. If we suppose a and c to vanish 
these formulae reduce to those usual in uniaxial symmetry. 
Moigno, page 667. 
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667. Finally if the elasticity is the same in all directions 
Cauchy’s formulae become of the form 

xxz= ^ii + + T «* 



where r 0 represents an initial traction and 0 stands for 

dx dy dz ’ 

Moigno, page 667. 


668. 1829. A paper entitled : Demonstration analytique cPune 
loi decouverte par 3L Savart et relative aux vibrations des corps 
solides ou fluides , occupies pages 117 and 118 of the Memoir es of 
the Paris Academy, Yol. ix. 1830. It was read on the 12th of 
January 1829. We will give it. 

J’ai donne dans les Exercices de mathematiques les equations 
generates qui represented le mouvement d’un corps elastique dont les 
molecules sont trks-peu ecartees des positions qu’elles occupaient dans 
l’dfcat naturel du corps, de quelque manikre que l’elasticite varie dans 
les diverses directions. Ces equations qui servent a determiner, en 
fonction du temps t et des coordonnSes x , y, z, les deplacements 
d’un point quelconque mesures dans le sens de ces coordonnees, sont 
de deux espkces. Les unes se rapportent a tous les points du corps 
elastique, les autres, aux points renfermes dans sa surface exterieure. 
Or, k l’inspection seule des equations dont il s’agit, on recommit 
immediatement qu’elles continued de subsister, lorsqu’on y remplace x 
par lex , y par ley, z par Jcz, £ par Jc£, rj par hrj, £ par &£, h designant une 
constante choisie arbitrairement, et lorsqu’en rn^rne temps on fait varier 
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les forces aceeleratrices appliquees aux diverses molecules dans le 
rapport de 1 a 1 Jh. Done, si ces forces aceeleratrices sont nulles, il 
suffira de faire croitre ou diminuer les dimensions du corps solide, et 
les valeurs initiates des deplacements dans le rapport de 1 a is, pour que 
les valeurs generates de £, rj , £ et les durees des vibrations varient dans 
le xneme rapport. Done, si l’on prend pour rnesure du son rendu par 
un corps, par une plaque, ou par une verge elastique, le nombre des 
vibrations produites pendant 1’ unite de temps, ce son variera en raison 
inverse des dimensions du corps, de la plaque ou de la verge, tandis 
que ces dimensions eroitront ou decroitront dans un rapport donne. 
Cette loi, decouverte par M. Savart, s’etend aux sons rendus par une 
masse fluide contenue dans un espace fini, et se demontre alors de la 
nieme maniere. 

On prouverait encore de nteme que, si les dimensions d 7 un corps 
venant a croitre ou a diminuer dans un certain rapport, sa temperature 
initiate croit ou diminue dans le meme rapport, la duree de la propa- 
gation de la cbaleur variera comme le carre de ce rapport. 

669. A paper entitled : Memoire sur la torsion et les vibrations 
tournantes dune verge rectangulaire occupies pages 119 — 124 
of the Memoir es of the Paris Academy Vol. IX. 1830. It was 
read on the 9th of February 1829. This is a summary of the 
results obtained by Cauchy in his memoir on pages 47 — 64 of the 
fourth volume of his Exercices de mathematiques* See our 
account of that memoir in Art. 659. 

670. Sur les diverses methodes d Vctide desquelles on peut 
etablir les equations qui represented les lois d’equilibre, ou le motive - 
merit interieur des corps solides oujhddes . (Lu a TAcademie royale 
des Sciences, le 8 mai 1830.) This is published in Fdrussahs 
Bidletin , Vol. xiir. 1830 pages 169 — 176. The diverses methodes 
are really two which I have mentioned at the end of Art, 662 of my 
notice of Cauchy. In the present article Cauchy confines himself 
to the case in which the body is continuous. The article states 
briefly results equivalent to those obtained in the memoir 
which occupies pages 293—319 of the fourth volume of the 
Exercices de mathematiques ; see my Arts. 666 and 667. 

671. Allgemevne Sdtze uber die Ausdehnung und Zusam/men - 
ziehmig fester Korper . This is published in the Journal far Chemie 
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und Physik vom Dr Fr. W. Schweigger- Seidel. Vol. LXIV . 

1832, pages 44 — 49. It states results obtained by Cauchy in 
his Exercices de mathematiques, Vol. II. pages 60 — 69, and Vol. ill. 
pages 237 — 244. This article in German is not by Cauchy 
himself, but by G. Th. Fechner, as will be seen from page 28 of the 
volume in which it appears ; however, in the Royal Society 
Catalogue of Scientific Papers it is entered under the name of 
Cauchy as number 68. 

672. 1839. In the Comptes Rendus , Vol. ix. pages 588 — 590 
there is an article by Cauchy entitled : Memoir e sur les pressions et 
tensions dans un double systeme de molecules sollicitees par des 
forces d* attraction ou de repulsion mutuelle. The object of the 
article is to give an account of the contents of the new memoir. 

Cauchy begins by alluding to his own investigations respecting 
stress in the Bulletin de la Societe Philomatique (see Art. 602), and 
in the second volume of his Exercices de mathematiques , especially 
to the theorem that at every point of a body a system of 
principal tractions exists : see Art. 603. He then notices a memoir 
by Poisson presented to the Academy on the 1st of October 1827, 
of which an abstract had been published in the Annates de 
physique et de chimie ; and he refers to his own investigations in 
the third volume of his Exercices de mathematiques, and in his 
Exercices d } analyse et de physique mathdmatique. Then he 
proceeds to speak of his new memoir. Here two systems of 
molecules are supposed to be included within the same space, 
and to be under the influence of mutual attractions and repulsions. 
Cauchy says : 

Alors les pressions supportees ' par un plan quelconque, ou plutdt 
leurs composantes parallkles aux axes coordonnes, se composent chacune 
de trois termes qui sont sensiblement proportionnels l’un au carre de la 
densite du premier system e de molecules, l’autre au carre de la densite 
du second systkme, Tautre au produit de ces deux densites. 

673. Cauchy alludes to the principle with respect to fluids 
which is usually held to be characteristic of them, namely that of 
the equality of pressure in all directions ; he says that his researches 
lead him to the conclusion that the principle holds with respect to 
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the equilibrium of fluids, but not with respect to their motion . 
He says : 

On se trouve ainsi conduit a revoquer en doute, avec M. Poisson, 
Fexactitude du principe d’egalite de pression applique au mouvement 
des liquides. He serait-ce pas a ce defaut d’exactitude que tiendraient 
les mo difi cations que Ton a ete oblige d’apporter aux formules de 
rhydrodynamique pour les rendre propres a repr&senter les resultats 
des observations ? 

I do not know whether the memoir to which this brief notice 
relates was ever published. 

674. During the years extending from about 1840 to 1847 
Cauchy published four volumes under the title of: Exercices 
$ analyse et de physique maihematique. The first volume is 
important with respect to the theory of light, but contains 
nothing that strictly forms part of our subject; in Moigno’s 
Statique there are some references to this volume, namely on 
pages 656, 677, 690, 701, but the matters are not important for 
our purpose. The second volume of this series is dated 1841 ; 
pages 302 — 330 are occupied by a memoir entitled : Memoire sur 
les dilatations , les condensations et les rotations produites par un 
chang ement de forme dans un systeme de points materiels . The 
memoir begins thus : 

Pour etre en etat d’appliquer facilement la Geometrie a la Mecanique, 
il ne sufilt pas de connaitre les diverses formes que les lignes ou surfaces 
peuvent presenter, et les proprietes de ces lignes ou de ces surfaces, 
mais il importe encore de savoir quels sont les changements de forme 
que peuvent subir les corps consideres comme des systemes de points 
materiels, et a quelles lois generales ces changements de forme se 
trouvent assujettis. Ces lois ne paraissent pas moins dignes d’etre 
etudiees que celles qui expriment les proprietes generales des lignes 
courbes ou des surfaces courbes ; et aux theorem.es d’Euler ou de 
Meunier sur la courbure des surfaces qui limitent les corps, on peut 
aj outer d’autres theoremes qui aient pour objet les condensations ou les 
dilatations lineaires, et les autres modifications eprouv6es en chaque 
point par un corps qui vient k changer de forme. Deja, dans un 
Memoire qui a ete presente k FAcademie des Sciences le 30 septembre 
1822, et publie par extrait dans le Bulletin de la Societe Bhilomatique , 
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j’ai donne la tlieorie des condensations ou dilatations lineaires, et les 
lois de lenrs variations dans un systeme de points materiels. A cette 
tlieorie, fondee sur nne analyse que j’ai developpee dans le second volume 
des Exercices de mathematiques, et que je vais reproduire avec quelques 
legeres modifications, je me propose de joindre ici la tlieorie des rotations 
qu’executent, en se deformant, des axes menes par un point quelconque 
du systeme. 

The memoir contains various theorems demonstrated with 
clearness and simplicity; but with regard to our subject of 
elasticity they may be considered as analytical superfluities. 

67 5. Three articles published by Cauchy in the Gomptes 
Rendus , Vol. xvi. 1843, will now be noticed. 

The first article is entitled : Memoire sur les dilatations , les 
condensations et les rotations produites par un changement de 
forme dans un systeme de points materiels; it occupies pages 
12 — 22. This is an abstract of the memoir having the same 
title published in the second volume of the Exercices dl analyse 
et de physique mathematique , of which we have just spoken. 

676. The second article is entitled : Note sur les pressions 
supportees , dans un corps solide ou fluide, par deux portions de 
surface , tres-voisines, Vune exterieure , V autre interieure d ce mime 
corps ; it occupies pages 151 — 155. 

Cauchy gives some general reasoning to shew that at any point 
within a solid body the stresses on the two faces of a plane 
passing through the point are equal ; or, as it may be expressed, 
the two stresses on the two faces of an indefinitely thin shell 
passing through the point are equal : see Art. 610 (i). Then 
the question occurs whether the extension can be made to the 
case when the point is very close to the surface of the body, and 
one face of the shell coincides with that surface, while the thick- 
ness of the shell is equal to the radius of the sphere of activity 
of a molecule. Cauchy says that he himself and Poisson had sub- 
stantially held that this extension is true. Cauchy adds : 

Mais avons-nous raison de le faire, et cette maniere d’operer est- 
elle legitime % C ? est un point sur lequel s’etait 61 eve dans mon esprit 
quelques doutes, que j’ai cru devoir loyalement exposer aux geometres, 

24—2 
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non-seulement dans le Memoire lithographie sur la theorie de la 
lumiere, mais aussi dans le Memoire presente a FAcademie le 18 mars 
1839. Aujourffhui ces doutes sont heureusement dissipes, ainsi que 
je vais l’expliquer en pen de mots. 

Then Cauchy offers vsome general remarks to establish the 
truth of the required extension of the proposition, at least under 
a certain condition. He adds : 

Dans le tome vm des Memoir es de V Acad, emie (page 390) et dans le 
xx e caliier du Journal de VEcole Foly technique (page 56), M. Poisson 
avait deja cherche a demontrer Fegalite des pressions ext6rieure et 
interieure correspondantes a deux points situes, l’nn snr la surface d J un 
corps, Fautre pres de cette surface. Mais la demonstration qu’il a donnee 
dans les Memoir es de V Institute et modifiee dans le Journal de VEcole 
Foly technique, en comparant Pune a Fautre les pressions supportees 
par les bases, tant6t d’un tres-petit segment de volume, tantdt d’un 
cylindre dont la hauteur et les bases sont tres-petites, me parait sujette 
a quelques difficultes qu’il serait trop long de developper ici. . . 

677. The third article is entitled : Memoire sur les pressions 
ou tensions interieures, mesurees dans un ou plusieurs systemes de 
points materiels que sollicitent des forces $ attraction ou de repulsion 
mutuelle; it occupies pages 299 — 308, 954 — 967, 1035 — 1039 1 . 
So far as we are concerned with this article it contains a process 
for obtaining the body shift-equations of an elastic solid by the 
consideration of the equilibrium of a molecule without the 
introduction of the stress-components; the rest of it consists 
mainly of generalities with respect to the solution of certain 
differential equations relating to the motion of particles. 

678. Notes relatives a la mecanique rationnelle ; these occur in 
the Gomptes Rendus , Vol. xx. 1845, pages 1760—1766. The part 
of this communication which concerns us is entitled : Note relative 
d la pression totale supportee par une surface finie dans un corps 
solide ou fluide . Here Cauchy explicitly adopts the definition of 
pressure, or as we term it stress , given by Saint- Venant : i.e. the 

1 [This would appear to be two memoirs and an addition to the second, rather 
than one continuous paper. The titles of the first two are somewhat different. 
En.] 
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stress on one side of an indefinitely small plane face in the interior 
of a solid or fluid body is the resultant of all the actions of the 
molecules 'on this side of the plane on the molecules on the other 
side, the directions of which cross the face : see our Art. 616 and 
Moigno’s Statique , pages 619, 675. Cauchy makes some remarks 
on the phrase moment d'une force dJelasticite which is used in 
the Mecanique analytique ; Lagrange to obtain this moment 
multiplies the force by the differential of the angle which it tends 
to diminish. Cauchy says : 

II est clair que, pour obtenir le veritable sens des formules de 
Lagrange, on ne doit pas attribuer ici aux expressions qu’il a employees 
leur signification ordinaire. 

After some explanations Cauchy concludes thus : 

En consequence, dans la Mecanique analyiique de Lagrange, par ces 
mots force d elasticity tendant a diminuer un angle , on doit toujours 
entendre le moment d’un couple applique a l’un des cdtSs de cet angle, 
e’est-a-dire la surface du parallel ogramme construit sur les deux forces 
du couple. 

679. Observations sur la pression que supporte un element de 
surface plane dans un corps solide ou fluide . Oomptes JRendus , 
Vol. xxi. 1845, pages 125 — 133. 

Cauchy as we saw in the preceding article adopted the 
definition of stress given by Saint- Venant, and in this article 
he investigates expressions for the resolved stresses on the 
definition. The results are of the same nature as those in Mbigno s 
Statique pages 674 and 675. Cauchy’s method is somewhat obscure, 
and does not present any obvious advantage. See Moigno 619. 

680. Mecanique moleculaire. Oomptes Hendus , Vol. xxvm. 
1849, pages 2—6. All that concerns us here is the announcement 
of a design which it is to be regretted was never accomplished. 

Des savants illustres, dont plusieurs sont membres de cette Academe, 
m’ayant m ’ e ngag6 a reunir en un corps de doctrines les recherches que 
j’ai entreprises et poursuivies depuis une trentaine d’annees, sur la 
mecanique moleculaire et sur la physique mathematique, j ai cru quil 
etait de mon devoir de repondre, autant que je le pouvais, h leur 
attente, et de realiser procbainement le voeu qu’ils m’avaient exprime. 
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II m’etait d’autant moins permis de resister a leur desir, qu’en y 
aceedant je remplis, en quelque sorte, un acte de piete filiale, puisque 
ce desir etait aussi le vceu d’un tendre pere, qui joignant, jusqu’en ses 
derniers jours, Famour de Fetude et la culture des lettres a la pratique 
de toutes les vertus, s’est endormi du sommeil des justes, et s’est 
envole vers une meilleure patrie. Presse par tous ces motifs, je me 
propose de publier bientot un Trait e de mecanique moleculaire oil, apres 
avoir etabli les principes generaux sur lesquels cette science me parait 
devoir s’appuyer, j’appliquerai success! vement ces principes aux di- 
verses branches de la physique mathematique, surtout a la theorie de la 
lumiere, a la theorie du son, des corps elastiques, de la chaleur, &c. 

This passage is condensed in the Repertoire d'optique 
modern#... par TAbbe Moigno, page 1741; but the allusion to 
the father of M. Cauchy is rendered unintelligible, and even 
ungrammatical, by the omission of its last clause. 

681. Note sur Viquilibre et les mouvements vibratoires des 
corps solides. Gomptes Rendus , Yol. xxxii. 1851, pages 323 — 326. 
This consists merely of generalities, and is apparently of no 
importance. 

[One point in this memoir seems to me suggestive. Cauchy 
remarks that if we consider a homogeneous body as built up 
of a system of molecules, and each molecule be in itself a system 
of atoms, then 

les coefficients renfermes dans les equations des mouvements 
vibratoires de ce corps cesseront d’etre des quantites constantes. 

The conception as Cauchy points out is by no means without a 
possible application in the Theory of Light.] 

682. Rapport sur divers Memoir es de M. Wertheim (Com- 
missaires, MM. Regnault, Duhamel, Despretz, Cauchy rapporteur). 
Gomptes Rendus , Yol. xxxii. pages 326 — 330, 1851. 

This report speaks very highly of the investigations of 
Wertheim. The principal point noticed is the value assigned 
by Wertheim as the ratio of one constant to another ; Wertheim 
holds, using our notation, that X == 2/a. Cauchy cites experiments 
in favour of Wertheim’s view, and holds that there is no valid 
theoretical objection against it. 
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683. Saint- Venant alludes to the papers noticed in Arts. 540 
and 682; see his Torsion page 262, and Moigno’s Statique page 
706 : but the object of the allusions is not very clear to me. For 
instance at the last cited page we have, 

La possibilite qne Cauchy s’efforce d’y etablir, contrairement a ses 
beaux travaux de 1828 a 1845, de plus de quinze coefficients... : 

but I do not see to what passage of Cauchy’s these words refer 1 . 

684. Sur la torsion des prism es. Comptes JEtendus, Vol. XXXVIII. 
1854, pages 326 — 332. 

These pages contain a brief introduction to the subject 
of the torsion of prisms. Cauchy alludes to his own researches 
on it in the fourth volume of his Exercices de mathematiques ; 
these he admits were only approximative, and holding under 
certain conditions. He speaks very highly of the recent re- 
searches of Saint-Venant with respect to the subject, and says 
that a careful perusal of them had led him to some new 
reflections. There are only two points which require notice in 
this article. 

Cauchy establishes in a simple way expressions for the 
six stress-component, involving twelve constants; Saint-Venant 
reproduces this in his Torsion in establishing the equations (18) 
on page 265 of that work. Compare also equations (33) on 
page 655 of Moigno’s Statique , where however only nine constants 
are preserved. 

Again Saint-Venant assumes that the angle of torsion t, 
corresponding to a unit of length is constant / Cauchy proposes 
to generalise this by assuming r to be a function of the distance 
of the point from the axis. Saint-Venant himself pursues 
this suggestion in a note on pages 341 — 343 of his Torsion , 
and shews that it does not lead to any results of practical 
value. 

Cauchy’s article concludes thus : 

1 [Saint-Venant sees in these papers an abandonment by Canchy of what he 
himself holds to be the true basis of elasticity, namely that molecular theory which 
reduces the 86 constants to 15, and not merely to 21, in the case of an aeolotropic 
elastic solid. Ed.] 
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II reste a montrer comment, k Y aide du calcul des residus, on pourra 
obtenir immediatement l’integrale donnee par M. de Saint-Tenant, et 
Pintegrale dn meme genre relative au cas oii r est facteur de r. C 7 est 
ce que je me propose d’expliquer dans un prochain article. 

The intention here expressed seems not to have been 
carried out 1 . 

Moigno’s Statique 616, 625, 640, 664, 665. Saint-Venant on 
Torsion 266, 340. 

685. The remarks with which an enthusiastic pupil and friend 
of Cauchy closes a survey of the contributions of this great 
mathematician to the theory of light are equally applicable in 
relation to the subject of elasticity. 

See Epiphoneme. Moigno’s Hepertoire d'optique moderne , 
pages 1748 — 1749. 

1 [It may be remarked that Cauchy in this memoir first employs Coriolis’s 
double suffix notation. Ed.] 
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MISCELLANEOUS RESEARCHES OF THE DECADE 
1830 TO 1840 1 . 

[686.] We must here note an historical controversy, which 
arose on the effect of a uniform tractive load on the inside and 
outside surfaces of a glass or metal vessel in changing its volume. 
The problem as to this change of contents sprung from the renewed 
experiments on the compressibility of water and other liquids 
which were made in various countries during this and the pre- 
ceding decade. The controversy is interesting as giving a practical 
example of the need for a theory of elasticity. We may note the 
following memoirs : 

[687.] I. Oersted. Sur la compressibility de Veau . Annales 
de Ghimie, Tome 22, pp. 192 — 198, 1828. This is an account of 
Oersted's first apparatus and experiments. He appears to have 
neglected the compressibility of his containing vessel. A remark 
made by him (p. 196) seems to shew that the material of that 
vessel obtained a set, not that the water lost its compressibility 
after several trials : 

Je dois encore signaler une autre circonstanee qu’on devrait peut- 
£tre prendre en consideration ici : c’est que l’eau semble perdre un peu 
de sa compressibilite apres quelques compressions. Je n’oserai ce- 
pendant assurer ce fait, ne l’ayant pas soumis a des epreuves rigoureuses. 

.[688.] II. Oolladon and Sturm. Memoire sur la compression 
des liquides . Mdmoires . . .par divers savants , sciences mathematiques 
et physiques . Tome V. pp. 267 — 347, Paris, 1888. The paper was 
read on June 11, 1827. 

The authors commence that portion of their subject which 
concerns us with the following statement : 

...ce principe assez evident, qu 7 un corps solide homogene, plonge 
11 This chapter contains a few experimental researches falling outside this decade. 
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dans nn fluide et soumis a une pression uniforme, eprouve, selon 
chaeune de ses dimensions, une diminution proportionelle a leur gran- 
deur, et se contracte en conservant une forme semblable a, sa forme 
primitive. 

Supposons en effet que ee corps solide est un prisxne parallelepipkde 
dont les trois dimensions ont une mesure commune, et divisons par la 
pensee ce prisme par des plans paralleles k cbacune de ses bases en un 
grand nombre de petits cubes tons egaux entre eux. 

Lorsque la compression sera oper£e et l’equilibre etabli, ces molecules 
cubiques supporteront necessairement sur leurs faces opposees des 
pressions egales, et cette pression sera la meme pour toutes. Ainsi 
cbacune de ces molecules se eontractera egalement selon ses trois 
dimensions, et le corps, apres avoir diminue de volume conservera une 
forme semblable k celle qu’il avait avant la compression, (p. 283.) 

The question then arises as to how this principle is to be 
applied to their piezometer. They remark : 

Que dans Pemploi de ce piezometre le volume interieur occupe par 
le liquide dimin ue pendant la compression de la m6me quantite dont 
di min uerait sous une pression egale une masse solide de m&me mati&re 
que Penveloppe et d’un volume equivalent a celui du liquide corn- 
prime. (p. 285.) 

Colladon and Sturm next proceed to obtain the diminution of 
volume produced by uniform tractive load, from the measurements 
of the stretch in a prismatic bar subject to uniform terminal 
tractive loads. There is a description of their apparatus for 
this purpose on pp. 285 — 286, and it is figured on Plate II. figs. 
1 , 2 . 

In the original memoir presented to the Institut in 1827 
(Annales de Ghimie, Tome 36), the authors really supposed that 
when the terminals of a prismatic bar were subjected to uniform 
tractive load, the sectional area did not diminish, and denoting 
this stretch by s , they assumed to be the dilatation which 
would be produced by an uniform tractive load upon the whole 
surface of a mass of this material. In the memoir as it is 
printed in the volume at the head of this paragraph there is a 
footnote saying that Poisson had corrected this error and shewn 
that the stretch produced by an uniform tractive load at al] 
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points of the surface = s/2, and therefore that 3s/2 is the dilatation. 
Poisson’s results suppose uni-constant isotropy and no set in the 
material. 

[689.] III. Oersted. Sur la compression de Veaa dans les 
vases de matieres differences. Annales de Chimie, Tome 38, pp. 326 
— 329, 1828. In this note Oersted attempts from experimental 
results for lead to prove that, when a vessel is compressed inside 
and outside by the same uniform tractive load, the effect on 
the vessel is to render its sides thinner ( ses parois plus minces) or 
to increase its capacity a little, although it he very little 1 . The 
experiments on lead, as the Editor of the Annales remarks, are 
not very satisfactory, and he placed the matter in Poisson’s hands, 
who then wrote the note which immediately follows Oersted’s : 
see our Art. 535. 

[690.] IY. Oersted. On the Compressibility of Water. Report 
of the Third (or Cambridge) Meeting of the British Association in 
1833, pp. 353 — 360, London, 1834. This is in the form of a 
letter to Dr Whewell. The only point which concerns us is a 
remark on p. 358 — the English is apparently Oersted's : 

Messrs Colladon and Sturm have in the calculation of their ex- 
periments introduced a correction founded upon the supposition that 
the glass of the bottle in which the water is compressed should suffer 
a compression so great as to have an influence upon their results. 
Their supposition is that the diminution of volume produced by a 
pressure on all sides can be calculated by the change of length which 
takes place in a rod during longitudinal traction or pression 2 . Thus, 
a rod of glass, lengthened by a traction equal to the weight of the 
atmosphere as much as IT millionth, should by an equal pression 
on all sides lose 3*3 millionths, or, according to a calculation by 
the illustrious Poisson, by 1*65 millionth. As a mathematical calcula- 
tion here is founded upon physical suppositions, it is not only allowable, 
but necessary, to try its results by experiment. Were the hypothesis 
of this calculation just, the result would be that most solids were more 
compressible than mercury. 

1 Professor J. D. Forbes in a paper printed in the Edin. New Phil. Journal , 
Yol. xix. 1885, p. 38, surpassing Oersted, appears to hold that a glass vessel equally 
pressed within and without is unaffected by the pressure, 

2 Cf. Nature , August 25, 1885 ! 
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With reference to his experiments Oersted adds : 

I have not yet exactly discussed all the experiments on this 
subject, but the numbers obtained are such as to show that the 
results are widely different from those calculated after the supposition 
named. 

If Oersted's assertion were correct, it would cut at the very 
root of the mathematical theory of elasticity. The error, if any, in 
Poissons correction lies : (1) in the possibly erroneous assumption 
of uni-constant isotropy, (2) in the fact that a glass bottle is 
probably anything but isotropic, (3) in a possible set. 

[681.] V. In repeating the experiments of Canton, Perkins, 
Colladon and Sturm, and Oersted in 1843, G. Aimd adopted 
Poisson’s calculation of the compressibility of glass : see his 
Memoire sur la compression des Uquides . Annales de Chimie , 
Tome 8, p. 258, 1843. 

We shall again have to touch on this matter when we con- 
sider some experiments of Regnault. 

[692.] G. H. Dufour. Description du Pont suspendu en fil de 
fer construit d Geneve . Geneva, 1824. A second work of this author 
on suspension-bridges in general is said to have been published in 
1831, but I have not been able to find a copy 1 . A memoir 
however on the subject of suspension-bridges by Dufour appeared 
in Tome 48, p. 254, of the Bibliotheque universelle des sciences et 
arts , published at Geneva. A resume of his labours is given in 
the Annales des ponts et chaussees , 2 e semestre, 1832, pp. 85 — 123. 

The Geneva bridge was the first bridge of any importance 
made of iron wire, and the various experiments made by Dufour 
on the iron wire used in its construction are all that concerns us 
here. They bring out various physical facts which are too often 
omitted in the theoretical consideration of traction problems, and 
for which no comprehensive mathematical theory has yet been 
propounded. We may note : 

1°. Breaking load of annealed is roughly only little more 
than half that of unannealed wires : see Table in Annales , p. 87 2 . 

1 Cf. Saint- Venant, Historique Abrege, p. cclxxxvi, probably citing the resume in 
the Annales des ponts (p. 85). 

2 We shall return to this point, when considering later experiments. The 
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2°. The breaking load of iron wire (unannealed) is almost 
one-third more than that of forged iron-bars of about the same 
diameter. 

8°. The extension of a wire only becomes appreciable when it 
has received a load generally amounting to about § of the 
breaking load. It is practically insensible to | this load, and 
only what can be termed great when it amounts to T %. 

4°. A wire loaded nearly to rupture has only very feeble 
extension when loaded anew, and the breaking load does not 
differ perceptibly from what it would amount to on the first 
occasion. 

5°. Annealed wires extend very considerably with smaller loads. 

6°. The wires “thin down” at the point of rupture, but this 
striction (etranglement) is formed only at the instant of rupture 
f Vetranglement sest toujours forme instantanement ). Probably 
Dufours testing apparatus was not delicate enough to distinguish 
that the stricture really precedes the rupture. 

7°. Some experiments on impulse, — very inconclusive. 

8°. Some experiments on the effect of temperature on absolute 
strength, which are not very conclusive. We cite the short account 
of these experiments given in the Annales, pp. 91 — 92 : 

II a d’abord fait passer dans un manchon qui eontenait de la glace a 
la temperature de-22|- 0 centigrades, un fil Laferriere n°. 4; il s’est 
casse deux fois sous une charge de 46 kilogrammes et une fois sous une 
charge de 47, mais toujours hors du manchon. II a ensuite introduit 
dans ce manchon de beau chaude a 92J°: le fil s’est rompu une fois 
hors du manchon sous un poids de 45*5 kilogrammes et une second© 
fois dans le manchon sous le poids de 46*5 kilogrammes. Enfin il fait 
passer le fil de fer dans deux manchons distans de Om. 60 : dans Fun 
se trouvait de beau k la temperature de 92J° et dans bautre de la glace 
k — 22J°. La rupture s’est fait entre les deux manchons sous le poids de 
45-5 kilog. La force absolue du fil n°. 4 n’est que de 48 kilog., ainsi 
on ne peut pas conclure de ces experiences que le refroidissement 
diminue la tenacite. 

ratio varies with the tenacity of the wire, and in the case of steel with the 
amount of carbon : see Art. 8B0. 
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We have in the above results evidence of the existence of the 
yield-point, the influence of the worked state on the strain, 
and of the temperature element in the breaking load. All these 
are matters which were gradually impressing themselves on the 
practical men, and will have to be considered in the mathematical 
theory of cohesion, if it is to keep pace with physical experience. 

[693.] Ignaz, Edler von Mitis. Several papers containing ex- 
perimental results are due to this physicist. We may note the 
following : 

(I.) Versuch uber die absolute Festigkeit einiger osterreichischeii 
Stahlegattungen , mid Vorschlag, dieses Material stati des Eisens zu 
Kette n bracken und Ankertauen zu verwenden. Baumgartner s 
Zeitschrifi filr Physik und Mathematik. Bd. III. 1827, pp. 1—17. 

(II.) Versuche uber die Starke und Elasticitdt des Eisens und 
St allies, mit Rucksicht auf die Verwendung dieser Materialien zu 
Ketten und Balkan. Ibid. Bd. IV. 1828, pp. 129—171. 

(III.) Beitrage zur Kenntniss der Eigensohaften des Quss - und 
Stab-Eisens und des Stahls. Ibid. Bd. VI. 1829, pp. 43 — 88. 

(I.) Contains nothing novel, except perhaps the proposal with 
which the title closes ; this is based upon the greater strength of 
steel as evidenced in the experiments. The writer remarks that the 
decrease in diameter of steel bars, even at rupture, is remarkably 
small as compared with that of all the kinds of iron which he 
has tested, even long before the iron bars have received their 
maximum load (p. 16) 1 . 

(II.) Contains a further consideration of the relative strength 
of steel and iron. At first the Edler von Mitis treats of breaking 
loads, and the results of his previous paper are confirmed. He 
then passes to the limit of elasticity, and finds that steel does not 
receive set till under a much greater load than wrought iron. He 
again notices how little its diameter decreases even at the instant 
of rupture (p. 155). As mean results stretches of 1/919 and 
1/609 are given for the elastic limit of iron and steel respectively. 
The author argues that this "greater elasticity J of steel ought to 

1 The steel here considered is steel in the old sense of the word with *7 or more 
p. c. of carbon. 
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enable it the better to withstand variations of temperature. At 
the same time expanding more than iron for the same load the 
oscillations (in the case of a suspension bridge etc.) would be 
greater (see p. 168). 

The results for steel bars are compared with those obtained by 
Tredgold and Duleau, and on the whole found to agree. 

(III.) Contains a wider range of experiments on a greater 
variety of iron and steel bars and wires, but offers nothing to 
concern us here. 

[694.] 1828. Annales des Mines . T. in. Deuodhne serie, 

pp. 510 — 516. A short article without the authors name, entitled : 
Note sur la maniere de calculer les epaisseurs des chaudieres en rile 
des machines d vapeur. The boiler consists of a right cylindrical 
body with hemispherical ends ; the latter it is said must be one- half 
as thick as the cylindrical part ; for the thickness of this part a 
formula with factor of safety is given which presents nothing new. 
For the tenacity of materials for boilers of various metals, ex- 
periments of MM. Tremery and Poirier Saint-Brice, Cagniard 
Latour and George Rennie are cited. 

[695.] Gtehler's Physikalisches Worterbuch. 1826 — 1845. (JNeu- 
bearbeitet wn Brandes , Gmelin , etc.) The articles on Anziehung 
(i. p. 324) and Gohasion (il. p. 113) contain nothing original, but 
may be consulted for the range of historical references given, 
particularly the latter : see pp. 149 — 150. 

[696.] J. Rondelet. Traite theorique et pratique de l Art de 
Bdtir. Paris. A first edition of this work appeared in 1812, and a 
sixth edition considerably altered in 1830 — 1832. To this latter 
edition a Supplement was published in 1847 — 1848. The major 
portion of the work is of a character which does not concern us here. 
At the same time it contains a vast amount of experimental detail 
on the strength of materials, and is continually referred to by 
writers of this period. Our references are to the sixth edition. 

Tome I. JDeuxiime section . Risultat $ experiences faites pour 
diterminer la force des matiriaux (pp. 203 — 321), is the portion 
which chiefly concerns us. It is included under the general heading : 
Connaissance des matiriaux . We may draw attention to pp. 218 — 
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225, where some of the first experiments on adherence are recorded. 
At the same time they are confined to mortar and plaster. 
The experiments were made in 1787. There does not seem 
to be any theoretical conception of the general nature of strain 
as existing in all elastic solids. So far as theory is concerned what 
little occurs in the work is of the old Bemoulli-Eulerian type. 
As Be van with glue (see Art. 374) so Rondelet found with mortar, 
that its adherence was greater than its cohesion : 

C’est a dire que si on soumet & un effort de traction deux pierres unies 
par du mortier, la separation s’operera au milieu de Tepaisseur du joint, 
et non suivant les surfaces, et que le eontraire a lieu pour le platre. 

Adherence with Bondelet means the force with which one 
material adheres to another when they are acted upon by a traction 
normal to the surfaces in contact. This is not, it will be observed, 
adherence in the sense of Morin: see Art. 905. 

[697.] Liebherr. Beschreibung einer Maschine zum Zerreissen , 
Zerdruchen, Verdrehen, und Biegen , oder uberhawpt zu Vers lichen 
iiber die absolute und relative Festigheit der Metalle. This paper 
is to be found in the Kunst - und Gewerbe-Blatt des polytechnischen 
Vereins fur das Konigreich Bayern . Munich, 1830, columns 
233 — 237. Except for the variety of purposes to which it can be 
turned, the machine appears inferior to the hydraulic apparatus 
used by Lagerhjelm, and referred to in Art. 364. 

[698.] While on the subject of apparatus, it may be as well to 
mention an instrument invented by Brewster, in which the fringes 
obtained on passing a ray of polarized light through a bit of 
strained glass are used to investigate the nature of a strain. He 
called his instrument a Chromatic Teinometer > and it occurs in two 
forms. In the first form a plate or bar of glass is subjected to 
flexure, and the fringes observed by examining polarised light 
passed through it at different points determine the position of the 
neutral line. Their frequency is also a measure of the degree of 
flexure. In the second form a standard glass plate is placed between 
two metal plates, so arranged that they tend to give it flexure in 
opposite directions. The degree of curvature of the glass, if not 
perceptible to the eye, is revealed by the polariscope, and the 
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maximum tint 1 gives a measure of the difference of the elasticities 
of the two plates. A full description of the Teinometer will be 
found in Brewster’s edition of Ferguson's Lectures on Select 
Subjects , 3rd Ed. 1823, Yol. n. pp. 232 — 234 See also Edin. 
Royal Soc . Trans. Yol. in. p. 369. 

[699.] W. Weber. Bemerkung iiber ehi von Hrn. Poisson fur 
die Extension elastischer Drdhte aufgestelltes Theorem. Poggen- 
dorff’s Annalen , Bd. xiv. 1828, pp. 174? — 176. 

This is an experimental confirmation of Poisson’s formula 

n' = (2-05610) y, 

given in our Art. 429. 

Poisson’s theory gave 337*9 vibrations in a second; Weber 
found experimentally 334*7 vibrations. 

[700.] W. Weber. Theorie der Zungenpfeifen. Poggendorff’s 
Annalen, Bd. xvir. 1829, pp. 192 — 246. 

This paper belongs to the theory of sound, and contains a 
theoretical investigation of the notes of reed-pipes. The com- 
parison of theory with experiment is based on results pub- 
lished by Weber in various volumes of the Annalen for 1828 
and 1829 (xiv. p. 397 and xvi. pp. 193 and 415). I am not 
aware whether these papers have been considered by recent 
writers on sound, but attention might very well be drawn to them. 
I only intend to quote here a passage from that at the head of 
this article, describing how Weber ensured constancy of stress in 
the cords of a peculiar monochord invented by him (described 
Annalen , xv. 1). He refers to this method of treating iron wires 
in the memoir considered in Art. 702. 

Die feine Eisensaite, welche in diesem Monochoi’de gebraucht 
werden sollte, war vorher eine Zeit lang der grossten Spannung unter- 
worfen gewesen, die sie, ohne zu reissen, vertrug, und ich hatte diese 
Saite darauf einer doppelten Prufung unterworfen. Bei einer Saite 
namlich, welche nicht dieser grossten ! Spannung unterworfen gewesen 
war, hatte ich gefunden, dass, nachdem sie sich bei zunehmender 

- 1 * By * ma ximum tin t’ we are to understand the highest in Newton’s scale of 
colours : see our footnote to E. E. Neumann’s memoir of 1841 in Chapter vxn. 

T. E. 25 
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^increase 
[decrease 


is due to J an increase 1 temperature of the wire. This 

[a decrease j 


of temperature follows because the temperature of the 


wire has been J re( lRced below) that of the surrounding air by 
l raised above J 

the * n length (pp. 192 — 198). 

[704.] In order to calculate the number of degrees which the 
temperature will sink or rise owing to a change of traction p Weber 
proceeds as follows : 

Let n be the number of vibrations per second when the traction 
is T, and n — v the number when the traction is reduced to T-~p ; 
w = weight of unit length of wire, supposed originally of length 
l , co the area of the section, and g the acceleration of gravity 1 . 


Then 


~T Jl* 


Hence 


n 2 i 2 w 

"IT 

since vjn is very small 


p- 


l v to'- 
(n — v)H 2 w __ 2 nvl 2 w 


Let e be the extension of the wire by unit increase of traction, 
then by Art. 465, on the uni-constant theory : 

2 1 


6 =» 


5/&0) ‘ 


The change of length due to p is therefore 

2 1 2nvl 2 w 

— . . 

x ofJL(D g 

But if h' be the extension-coefficient of the material for one 
degree of temperature this change of length = Ih't 
. . 1 4 nvl 2 w f 

■• 4= p- 5^r (p - 202) - 

1 Weber takes g equal to the distance fallen from rest in the first second. I have 
replaced his symbol by the current one, which is just twice Weber’s in magnitude. 
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[705.] On. p. 208 Weber states definitely a fact on which 
Duhamel afterwards insisted, namely : 

The specific heat of metals by constant volume is different 
from their specific heat under constant stress (pressure). 

Accepting the results of Dulong for the specific heat j3 at 
constant pressure Weber obtains from his own experiments the 
specific heat /S' at constant volume (p. 211). Thus: 


Water 
p = l 

/3 Dulong 

/3' Weber 

Iron. 

Copper 

Silver 

Platinum 

o-noo 

0*0949 

0*0557 

0*03X4 

0*1026 

0*0872 

0*0525 

0*0259 


[706.] Weber calculates these specific heats from the formula 
= y3 — Zlc jr . ^ which he deduces in the following fashion (p. 208) : 

Angenommen min, dass der Korper seine Temperatur beibehielte, 
so heisse a die Warzae, welche der Korper bei r-maliger V ergrosserung 
oder Verkleinerung seines Volumens in sieh aufnehmen oder heraus- 
geben muss. Ferner heisse [3 die Warme, welche ein Korper, um eine 
1° hohere Temperatur zu erhalten, in sich aufnehmen muss. Kun ist 
mit der Erhohung der Temperatur um 1° zugleich eine 3&'-malige 
Vergrosserung des Volumens verbunden, wenn k' die Langenausdehnung 
ist. Wenn wir die der 3/c'-maligen Vergrosserung des Volumens 
entsprechende Warme, = 31c' /r. a, von (3 abziehen, so erhalten wir die 
Warme /3 — 3 7c /r . a welche der Korper, um eine 1° hohere Temperatur 
zu erhalten, in sich aufnehmen muss, wenn sein Volumen constant ist. 

The value of a must of course be deduced from that for t given 
in Art. 704 above. Weber assumes here as elsewhere Poisson’s 
relation between longitudinal and lateral stretch. 

Seebeck and Clausius (Poggendorff’s Annalen, Bd. lxxvi. S. 61) 
consider that some part of the difference in traction observed by 
Weber is due to elastic after-strain. This seems to me improbable. 
Weber does not get impossible values for jB/0 like Wertheim in 
his memoir of 1842 : see also Saint-Venant in his edition of 
Navier’s Legon$ } p. 745. 

[707.] W. Weber. De fili Bombycini vi elastica , Gottingen, 
1841. This is an offprint of a paper communicated to the Gottingen 
Konigliche Qesellschaft der Wissenschaften in 1835. It is printed in 
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Yol. 8 (pp. 45 — 80) of the Commentationes Recentiores , which hears 
the date 1841. My references are to the offprint. An abstract of 
the paper appeared in Poggendorff’s Annalen : see our Art. 719 ; 
the abstract has been usually cited, the original being perhaps 
hard to procure. 

[70S.] The paper is historically of very great importance, for 
in it attention is -first drawn to the remarkable phenomenon now 
termed in Germany the elastische Nachwirkung , but which is here 
called by the discoverer prolong atio vel contr actio secundaria . As 
the subject has hitherto been principally considered both experi- 
mentally and theoretically in Germany, no definite English equiva- 
lent has yet been generally adopted ; we shall refer in future to 
the phenomenon indifferently as the Weber effect or the elastic after- 
strain \ The elastic affcer-strain is dependent on the time element ; 
it differs from elastic fore-strain in that it requires a certain 
duration (as well as magnitude) of load ; it differs from set in that 
if the load be removed for a certain period the after-strain disappears. 
This seems to be in keeping with Webers own view of the matter ; 
at the same time it might be well to recognise that a prolonged 
load might produce after-strain, which would still consist of two 
parts, elastic after-strain and after-set ; the former would then 
correspond to the Weber effect or elastische Nachwirkung. The 
after-set appears by a previous higher loading to have been 
eliminated from these experiments. 

[709.] Weber had been led to consider the 'elastic force’ of 
silk threads, owing to the important part which it plays in 
magnetic and other physical apparatus. 

Weber’s testing machine, the construction of which had been 
suggested by Gauss, is ingenious, and deserves to be noted by 
physicists engaged in like investigations. The body to be tested is 

1 Sir William Thomson has investigated certain time effects in the torsional 
oscillations of wires, which he classes under £ viscosity of solids.’ He remarks of 
one of his observations that ‘ it was in fact as it would be if the result were wholly 
or partially due to imperfect elasticity or “ elastische Nachwirkung ” — elastic after- 
working. ’ The term viscosity as well as the identification of imperfect elasticity 
with the Weber effect seems to me open to objection. Art. Elasticity , Encycl . Brit. 
§§ 29 — 86. The only English theoretical writers on this phenomenon are, X think, 
Clerk Maxwell (Art. Constitution of Bodies , Encycl. Brit.) and J, Gr. Butcher (Proc. 
Bond. Math . Soc. vm. p. 108). 
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attached at one end by a horizontal string to some point 
in another vertical string which supports a weight, and at the 
other end to a micrometer screw, the body itself being hori- 
zontal. The load is obtained by turning the screw till the vertical 
string is pulled out of the horizontal. The advantages are a 
continuously increasing or decreasing load, and that extensions of 
the body are always accompanied by a decrease of load. The 
apparatus is of course subject to the disadvantage that where a load 
is producing extension, it requires continual turning of the screw 
to maintain anything like constancy. (Cf. pp. 3, 38 and the plate.) 

[710.] Weber’s experiments on absolute strength and set need 
not detain us, as they offer nothing novel. We may remark that in 
the experiments on after- strain set had been removed by several 
times applying a greater load than that which was to produce the 
elastic after-strain. 

[711.] Weber having questioned whether the ordinary law of 
elasticity explains all phenomena then proceeds as follows (p. 7) : 

Lex elasticitatis notissima ad rationem earn refertur, quae in statu 
aequilibrii intercedit inter prolong ationem et tensionem fili, quae ratio 
ex ilia lege in eodem filo semper sibi constat , 3i. e. ilia ratio neque a 
magnitudine tensionis, neque a temper e, quo tensio initium cepit, pendet. 
Independents illius rationis cum a magnitudine tensionis turn a tem- 
pore, quo tensio initium ceperit, in lege ilia elasticitatis notissima 
proposita rerum natura non confirmatur. Imo experiments demonstrari 
potest, post factam tensionem, quacum magna fili prolongatio conjuncta 
fuit, per temporis lapsum novam aliquam prolongationem paulatim 
subscqni, ita ut, quoad fili longitudinem, duplex tensionis effectus discerni 
posBit, alter primarius seu momentaneus ac subitus , alter secundarius 
seu sulmquens ot continuatus 

[712.] It is then noted that this prolongatio continuata is not 
permanent. On the hypothesis of an elastic after-strain the 
author attempts to explain: (i) why the oscillations of a body 
suspended by a thread in a vacuum have notable decrease, (ii) why 
the same body (a lead cylinder) supported, first by a metal wire 
and then by a horse-hair adjusted to have the same torsional 
resistance, gave the same periods of oscillation, but very different 
rates of diminution in the amplitude (pp. 8 — 9). 
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[713.] The author propounds the following theory to explain 
the phenomenon of after-strain. He supposes the ultimate particles 
of the body to have three axes, and the angles made by these axes 
with the central distances of adjacent particles to he capable of 
variation. The complete equilibrium for any applied load denotes 
a certain relative position of these axes for neighbouring particles, 
but this position can only be attained after a long interval of time. 
Let x be the elongation of the thread at time t, then dx/dt will be 
a function of the difference in position of the axes of any particle 
from their position in perfect equilibrium, but this difference 
itself must be a function of x ; accordingly Weber writes 

j t =/(<*>) (PP- 9 and 26). 


[714] He then makes various suppositions as to the form of 
f(%). The one which agrees best with his experimental results is 
f(x) = — bx m . This leads to a formula of the form 

e = a + (m — 1 b) 1 "^ (t 4 c) 1 "” 1 (i), 

where e is the elongation and m, a, b 3 c are constants, b and m are 
taken to be constants of the material, while a and c depend upon 
the load and length of the thread. For silk Weber finds (p. 32) : 


1/(1 = - 017192, 1 

(m^ 1 bf~ = 137-97 } 


(ii). 


[715.] This theory of Weber's has been commended by Clausius 
( Poggendorff’s Annalen, Bd. lxxvi. S. 65 — 66), but even in the 
amended form proposed by Kohlrausch can hardly be considered 
as in complete accordance with experimental fact. 

[716.] A remark of Webers on p. 36 suggests that no 
qualitative distinction can be made between elastic fore-strain and 
elastic after-strain : 

Admodum probabile est, has primarias illasque secundarias con- 
tractiones vel prolongationes, quas observationis causa discrevimus, 
revera non ita esse sejunctas, ut certum quoddam temporis momentum 
definiri possit, quo ilia desinat, haec incipiat. Contractio vel pro- 
longatio, quam primariam appellavi, re vera magna quidem celeritate 
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efficitur, non antem uno temporis momento, nec differt a secundaria 
s. subsequente nisi majore celeritate. Majorem autem banc contractions 
vel prolongationis celeritatem in ill am minorem sensim ita comnmtari, 
ut celeritas omnes gradus intermedios accipiat, rerum natura poscit, 
quae saltum in pbaenomenis non admittit. 

[717.] This remark does not seem to be true in the light of 
F. Braun's experiments, which have shewn that elastic after-strain 
differs from primary elastic strain in the non-applicability of the 
principle of superposition. (Poggendorff’s Annalen, Bd. clix. S. 390.) 
This supposed relation between fore- and after-strain leads Weber 
to remark that the conception of the modulus of elasticity 
is necessarily vague and uncertain unless it be reckoned for 
complete equilibrium, namely that elongation which includes 
elastic after-strain ; otherwise it would be necessary to determine 
the exact instant at which elastic after-strain commences. 

[718.] A second paper by Weber occurs in the same volume 
of the Gottingen Commentationes and is entitled : De tribus novis 
librarum construendarum methodis. 

Section in. of this paper is entitled : De librd compensatorid 
laminis elasticis suspensd. The compensating principle depends 
on the flexure of an elastic lamina, and the theory adopted for the 
bending of this lamina under a longitudinal load is the ap- 
proximate, if not insufficient, Bernoulli-Eulerian hypothesis (pp. 12 
— 21 ). 

[719.] W. Weber. Ueber die Elasticitdt der Seidenfdden. 
Poggendorff’s Annalen , Bd. xxxiv. 1835, pp. 247—257 (and 
Gottingen Gelehrte Anzeige , 1835). 

Ueber die Elasticitdt fester Korper. Ibid, Bd. liv. 1841, 
pp. 1 — 18. These papers amount practically to a German transla- 
tion of the Latin memoir presented to the Gottingen Royal Society 
in 1835 and reviewed in our Art. 707. The first considers the 
less exact formula, which would be obtained by putting m = 2 in 
equation (i) of Art. 714, and the second, based on a wider range 
of experiments, the formula given by the value of m in equation 
(ii). The only point to be noticed is that Weber here terms 
the elastic after-strain elastische Nachwirlcung. 
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[720.] G. Coriolis. Experiences su r la resistance du plomb d 
Vecrasement, et sur V influence qua sur sa dureie une quantity in- 
appreciable dioxide. Annales de chimie et de physique, , T. 44, 
pp. 103—111, Paris 1830. 

These experiments are of importance as referring to the time- 
element and to the skin conditions in affecting strain. The 
existence of after-strain in lead cylinders subject to terminal 
tractive load is very conclusively proved : 

On voit qu’apr&s une hetire le plomb est loin d’etre arrive a un etafc 
stable ; il continue de s’ecraser bien au dela de ce temps (p. 111). 

With regard to the experiments on skin-influence Coriolis 
writes : 

Tout incompletes qu’elles sont, elles ont nganmoins l’avantage de 
montrer qu’en fondant du plomb pendant le peu de temps qui suffit a la 
fusion, menie en employant des desoxidations la quantite inappreciable 
d* oxide qui se forme a la surface change sensiblement la durete de la 
masse ; et que, pour obtenir du plomb dont la ductilite ne soit pas 
alteree, il faut le fondre a couvert, en le tirant de fond sans qu’il cesse 
d’etre a Fabri du contact de 1’air. {Ibid.) 

[721.] 1830. Yicat. Description du pout suspendu construit 

sur la Dordogne d Argentat. Paris 1830. This tract is only of 
interest in so much as it involves Yicat’s first indictment of the 
mathematicians. This indictment had so far a basis that in the 
ordinary theory then current in practical books, the consideration 
of slides was entirely neglected. The introduction of the slide- 
modulus into practical elasticity must be attributed to Saint- 
Yenant. It will be of interest to reproduce a portion of Yicat’s 
charge here, because it has considerable similarity with that which 
practical men of the present day occasionally rpise against the 
mathematicians, and which the latter would do well to recognize. 

Les questions que l’on peut se proposer sur les ponts suspendus sont 
en effet de deux sortes : les unes, qui dependent presque exclusivement 
de la statique rationnelle, ont 6te k peu prks epuisees dans le savant 
memoire que M. bTavier a publie sur cette matibre 1 ; mais les autres, 
qui ont pour objet certains calculs d’equilibre etroitement lies k notions 


1 See our Article 272. 
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de resistance, d’elasticite, de dilatation, de frottement, etc., ne se 
resolvent d’une maniere complete qu’a l’aide de coefficients donnes par 
1* experience ; encore les solutions ainsi obtenues ne sont-elles pas 
touj ours certaines, parce que les conceptions mathematiques dont elles 
derivaient s’appuient elles-memes snr les hypotheses tonchant la 
structure intime des corps, leur mode d'agregation, de rupture, etc., et 
que ces hypotheses sont quelquefois trks~eloignees de la verite (p. 2). 

Yicat quotes as example of this the formulae given by various 
authors for pulley axles and rivets, which give resistances infinitely 
great when the force acts in the plan d’ encastrement — an evidently 
false result. He concludes therefore that : 

La loi de continuite et le raisonnement suffiraient seuls pour in- 
firmer toutes ces theories que l’on attribue k Galilee, a Mariotte oil 
h Leibniz, si Texperience n’en d6montrait d’ailleurs Tinsuffisance (p. 3). 

[722.] Saint-Yenant refers to this charge of Yicat’s in the 
Historique Abrdgi (p. ccxcvi) and points out that before Yicat 
drew attention to the omission of shear and slide in the ordinary 
theory, various experimenters had made them the subject of their 
investigations. These investigations, however, seem to have been 
confined to stone and mortar, in which materials the phenomena 
were treated of under the heading of adherence ; see Art. 696, 
and also Coulomb’s erroneous theory cited in Art. 120. 

[723.] Yicat. Ponts suspendus en fil de fer sur le Rhdne . 
Annales des ponts et chaussdes, 1831, l er semestre, pp. 93 — 144. 

This belongs to the long series of memoirs on suspension- 
bridges. Experimental results are given on the last three pages, 
but no new physical fact is clearly brought out either by the text 
or by the tables, so we need not concern ourselves with this paper 
here. It has bearing only on the practical question, alluded to in 
Arts. 692 and 817, as to whether wrought iron bar or iron wire is 
the better material out of which to form the chains of suspension 
bridges. 

[724.] Yicat. Pecker ches exptirimentales sur les pMnomenes 
physiques qui pricldent et accompagnent la rupture ou Vaffaisse- 
ment d’une certaine classe de solides. This memoir was presented 
by Yicat to the Academy of Sciences, and a report upon it was 
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drawn up by de Prony and Girard. These elasticians reported 
unfavourably. Some account of the results seems to have been 
presented at an earlier date to the Academy and then reported 
on not unfavourably by de Prony, Dupin and Girard. This latter 
report w 7 ill be found in the Annales de Chimie, T. 36, 1827, pp. 96 — 
100. To the report of de Prony and Girard Vicat gave a rejoinder. 
These papers and reports will be found at length in the following 
parts of the Annales des pouts et chaussees : 

(a) Vicat’s Memoir. 1833, 2 e semestre, pp. 201 — 268. 

(h) de Prony and Girard’s Rapport , 1834, l er semestre, pp. 293 
—304. 

(c) Vicat’s Eejoinder ( Observations adressees d X Academic des 
sciences , sur le rapport.. par M. Girard). Ilid. pp. 305 — 314. 

[725.] Vicat’s memoir is a continuation of the indictment 
started in 1830 and referred to in our Art. 721. Viewing the 
whole controversy from the standpoint of our modern theoretical 
knowledge, we must confess that Vicat had strong grounds for 
attacking the then current theories; that, although his charges 
occasionally depended upon a misapplication of the theories, yet 
the report of de Prony and Girard does not clear the theoretical 
elasticians from the blame cast upon them. Saint- Venant con- 
siders Vicat’s indictments in the Historique Abrdg6 (pp. cclxxxviii 
and ccxcvi). He praises highly the experimental results, but 
remarks : 

Mais le but en 6tant surtout poleinique, il convient d J 5tudier comme 
reponse le Rapport de MM. de Prony et Girard qui suffit, m6me apres la 
replique de M. Vicat, pour venger la th^orie de ses attaques, portant 
d’ailleurs sur d’autres points que ceux oil elle pose des affirmations, 
puisqu’elle ne pretend pas que ses formules s’appliquent jusqu’ii l’instant 
ou il y a rupture. 

With all due deference to the opinion of such an authority we 
must venture to differ, and hope to shew cause for doing so in the 
following remarks. 

[726.] The chief merit of Vicat’s memoir is its insistancy on 
the importance of taking account of shearing force , and on the 
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distinction which must be drawn between instantaneous and 
permanent loads. 

Shear he terms force transverse and defines as resistance to 

l’effort qui tend a diviser un corps, en faisant glisser, pour ainsi 
dire, une de ses parties snr Pautre, sans exercer ni pression ni tirage 
hors de la face de rupture (p. 201). 

He terms two other forms of resistance by new names to which 
the Rapporteur strongly objects: see (b) p. 302. These are resist- 
ance to extension = force tirante ( resistance absolve of other French 
writers), and resistance to compression = force portante ( resistance 
d Vecrasement of other French writers). 

Of these he remarks that : 

Ces trois forces on resistances sont permanentes ou instantanees : 
si, par exemple, un cube de pierre d’un centimetre de cote s’ecrase 
quelques minutes, ou m§me quelques heures, apr&s avoir porte un poids 
de 100 kilog., ces 100 kilog. ne sont que P expression d’une force 
instantanee, et consequemment relative. Mais si le m^me cube peut, au 
contraire, porter indefiniment sans se briser 30 kilog., et pas plus de 
30 kilogs., ce chiffre mesure sa veritable force portante absolue ou 
permanente (( a ) p. 201). 

[727.] The permanent forces are those which in the case of 
structures it is important to know. Of course a distinction might 
have been drawn between what is needed for a temporary scaffold, 
for a bridge on which there is a frequently repeated but not 
a persistent load, and for a permanent structure with persistent 
load. The Rapporteur has here no criticism to offer. With these 
preliminary remarks Vicat states the object of his memoir, namely : 

D’dtudier plus particuli&rement qu’on ne Pa fait jusqu’& ce jour, les 
phdnom&nes physiques qui se manifestent dans les principaux cas de 
rupture des corps solides, pour dSduire de cet examen, si la chose est 
possible, les causes de Pimperfection des theories connues, et premunir 
ainsi contre les dangers de ces th6ories les constructeurs qui, n’ayant 
pas ou Poccasion de les verifier, seraient portgs k leur accorder une 
certaine confiance ((a) p. 202). 

[728.] The Rapporteur observes that Vicat’s results confirm 
the theories he continually describes as inexact. Also that he has 
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experimented on material (barreaux de pldtre gache et de brique 
erne etc., etc.) which do not conform to the ordinary theory : see 
(b) pp. 302, 308. 

Yicat rejoins that he has drawn arguments also from ex- 
periments on wood and iron and that these by no means confirm 
the current theories : see (c) pp. 310 — 313. 

[729,] Vicat considers the forces portantes instantanees . 
He cites Coulomb’s theory (see Art. 120) which leads to the 
formula 

P ass 2ydb 

for the force of rupture P, y being the shear-strength per unit 
area of the material (la force transverse ), a the depth and b the 
breadth of the right prism on rectangular base experimented on. 
He also quotes a formula due to Navier which includes friction. A 
table of results shew that Navier ’s and Coulomb’s formulae give 
far too great results, especially the former. Further he remarks : 

La division en deux parties a biseaux, ainsi que Fa entendue 
Coulomb, pour les solides termines par des faces verfcicales, ne s’est pas 
presentee une seule fois dans le cours de nos nonabreuses experiences 
((d) pp. 203 et seqf 

In fact looking at Vicat’s figures (Plate Lxix. figs. 6 — 10) we 
observe that, allowing for variations in material and possibly in 
uniformity of load, they entirely confirm the modern theory that 
rupture by pressure is produced by lateral extension. They 
entirely refute the now rejected hypothesis of Coulomb. Not- 
withstanding this the Rapporteur speaks of the satisfactory 
explanation of Coulomb, considers that theory beyond question 
and even confirmed by Vicat’s experiments on the compression of 
‘ rollers 5 ! ((b) pp. 294, 300, 301.) The rejoinder on this point is 

completely convincing ((c) pp. 307—309) and for this reason alone 
we cannot agree with Saint- Venant, who, stemge to say, has else- 
where been among the first to repudiate Coulomb’s theory : see 
his edition of Navier’s Legons , p. 7. 

[730.] Some interesting experiments on spheres and rollers 
used as "buffers’ — namely, compressed between parallel tangent 
planes, will be found in (a) pp. 213 — 215. 
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For the rollers the forces portantes instantanees were found 
proportional to the product of the axes by the diameters, and for 
the spheres to the squares of the diameters. The surfaces of 
rupture in these two cases are given on Plate lxix. (figs. 13 and 16) 
and as the strain admits in both cases of mathematical calculation, 
it would not be unprofitable to compare experiment with theory. 
According to the Rapporteur these are the first experiments of this 
kind : see (b) p. 303. 

There are a few, but somewhat insufficient, remarks on the 
forces portantes permanentes for very ductile metals on p. 218 
(only lead is taken). 

[731.] The next results which we need notice are on the 
force of torsion: see (a) pp. 227 — 236. There is here a dis- 
crepancy between theory and practice which it is hard to account 
for, because it has not occurred with other experimentalists. The 
Rapporteur suggests briefly that it may be due to the want of 
homogeneity and the £ hygrometric ’ properties of the materials 
used : see (b) p. 296. Vicat rejoins that this cannot account 
for the divergence : see (c) p. 309. As he is only experimenting 
on bodies for which so far as lie uses them the results of the old 
theory are true, it is hard to explain the divergency, unless we at- 
tribute it to the fact that his measurements were made at or near 
the point of rupture, i.e. after the beginning of set. 

[732.] We next come to a series of experiments on Resistances 
relatives instantanSes : see (a) pp. 236 — 219. Vicat’s results are 
obtained from comparatively short beams of a non-fibrous material 
built-in at one or both ends and subjected to transverse load. 
They do not agree with the then-current theory and he considers 
that this is due to the neglect of the shear (p. 249). He points 
out that the results of the ordinary theory become less and less 
true as the piece becomes shorter and shorter and the shear 
replaces the traction as producing the strain. The Rapporteur 
merely remarks that the current theory required a longer piece 
and a different material to that adopted by Vicat in order to be 
applicable ((b) p. 298). On this Vicat’s rejoinder ((c) p. 310 — 312) 
may be consulted. 
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[733.] Saint- Yenant draws attention to Vicat’s experimental 
results on perfect and imperfect building-in as among the choses 
precieuses of this memoir. These results will be found (a) pp. 241 
243. They shew 7 that when the rupture tabes place at a built-in 
end the surface is always curved. That if the horizontal faces only 
are fixed then the surface of rupture is cylindrical, but if all four 
faces are built-in the surface of rupture belongs to the class of 
spheroids. These surfaces are always tres prononces for a short 
beam, but cease to be appreciable when the length becomes 
considerable. Here again the influence of shear makes itself felt. 
Interesting figures of the various surfaces of rupture at a built-in 
end will be found on Plate LXX. (figs. 10 — 21 and 25 — 27). 

[734.] Finally we may mention a series of experiments on 
what Yicat terms forces instantanees d’arrachement. They are thus 
defined : Supposons une tige mi-plantee ou retenue dans un milieu 
solide par Feffet d’une tete ou d’un scellement quelconque, nous 
appelons force ou resistance dlarrachement celle que le milieu 
solide oppose d la sortie ou d V extraction de la tige : see (a) p. 250. 

A conception may be formed of the nature of the experiments 
made by Yicat in the following fashion : conceive a plate of definite 
thickness supported at its edges; in one face of this a right 
cylindrical hole, and in this hole another body also of right 
cylindrical shape supposed to represent the ‘bead’ of a fastening 
of some sort, which it is required to pull or push through the 
plate. The cylinder being circular Yicat found that it tore out a 
piece of the plate nearly in the form of a hyperboloid of revolution 
of one sheet truncated above its median plane. Experiments of this 
kind appear to have been quite novel : see ( b ) p. 303. The memoir 
concludes with numerous tabulated results of the various series of 
experiments. 

[735.] Yicat J s work seems to me of great importance ; it was the 
final blow of practice to the old theory. It drew attention to the 
questions of shear and of the time- element in language so strong 
that the theorists were compelled to take them into consideration. 
Within five years after its publication Saint-Yenant gave the 
elements of a truer theory of flexure, and both mathematicians and 
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practical men began to be more careful in their language as to the 
various kinds of resistance. It is characteristic that Girard, who 
fitly closed our first chapter devoted to the old theory of beams, 
should be found as Rapporteur thirty years later upon a memoir of 
this kind. We wonder that his report was not more hostile than 
it was. 

[736.] 1834. Vicat. JS T ote sur Vallongement progressif du fil 

de fer soumis d diver ses tensions. Annales des ponts et chaussees , 
l er semestre, 1834, pp. 40 — 44. 

This is an extremely interesting paper for it contains some of 
the first well-considered experiments on after-strain. Yicat took 
four pieces of the same unannealed wire and submitted them for a 
period of 33 months to different tractions. His results given on 
pp. 42 — 43 were as follows : 

1°. Le fil de fer non recuit, tendu an \ de sa force tirante, 
telle qu’on la inesure ordinairement, et soustrait a tout mouvement 
trepidatoire, regoit une premiere extension, inais ne s’ allonge pas 
sensiblement ensuite. 

2°. Le meme fil tendu dans les monies cireonstances au % de sa 
force tirante, s’est allonge de 2*75 mm par metre, en 33 mois, non 
compris l’allongement instantane du au premier effet de la charge. 

3°. Le m&ne fil, tendu au de sa force, s’est dans le meme temps 
et les memes cireonstances, allonge de 4*09 mm . 

4°. Le m&me fil enfin, tendu aux f de sa force, s’est allonge toujours 
dans le m&me temps et les memes cireonstances de 6T3 mm 

5°. A partir du moment ou l’effet instantane de la charge est 
termine, les vitesses des allongemens subsequens restent k tres-peu 
prfcs proportionnelles aux temps. 

6°. Les quantit6s d’allongement pour les brins charges au del& du 
\ de leur force sont, apr&s des temps 6gaux, sensiblement proportionnelles 
aux torsions (? tensions). 

It should be observed that the fourth thread subjected to f of 
its breaking load broke at its point of attachment on April 15, 1833, 
after hanging 33 months (from July 12, 1830). Vicat attributes 
the breaking to the fixing, as the wire nowhere else showed signs 
of rupture. With regard to the set of experiments Vicat concludes 
that ; 


T. E. 
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La niesure de la resistance des materiaux, telle qu’on Tobtient dans 
les experiences ordinaires qni ne durent que quelqnes minutes ou 
quelques heures, est done, comme on Pa deja dit dans nn memoire 
presente a Pexamen de PAcadeinie des sciences, tout-a-fait relative a la 
duree de ces experiences. 

La mesnre des resistances absolues qu’il importerait de connaitre, 
exigerait que les materiaux fussent soumis a des epreuves de plusienrs 
mois, et qu’on observat, avec des instrumens tres-precis, si pendant ce 
temps-la ils obeissent a Paction des forces qui les sollicitent (p. 43). 

Tie memoir referred to is probably that mentioned in our 
Art. 725. With regard to Vicat’s experiments we may remark on 
their practical importance (e.g. in iron wire suspension bridges), 
but physically they neither determine the exact nature of the 
after-strain (elastic or set?), nor enable us to say how far this 
after-strain is a result of the worked condition of the wire, or how 
far it is accompanied by a reduction to the raw stage . See Arts. 
831 and 858 and the Appendix to this volume. 

[737.] William Whewell. Certain chapters on beam problems 
were introduced by this writer into his Elementary Treatise on 
Mechanics. We may refer the reader to the Supplement to the 
Fourth Edition: Analytical Statics , Cambridge, 1832, for what 
Whewell has written concerning our subject. Chapters vi. and 
vn. (pp. 108 — 152) are respectively entitled : The Equilibrium of 
an Elastic Body and The Strength of Materials. There is nothing 
original in these chapters, their matter being drawn from 
Hodgkinson, Barlow, Tredgold and of course Poisson’s TraitS. 
We may however note that Whewell follows Tredgold (see 
Art. 198) in giving the true position to the neutral line of a 
beam subject to a load partly longitudinal. If 2a be the depth 
of a beam of rectangular section, h the distance of the load- 
component parallel to the beam axis from the centre of gravity of 
any section, then the distance n of the neutral line from the 
centre of gravity is for that section a 2 /3h: see Art. 198, and 
compare Whewell, pages 117 — 120. 

If p be the radius of curvature of the axis of the beam, 
Whewell falls into the grave error (p. 119) of calling p + n 
the radius of curvature of the neutral line. He in fact supposes 
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the neutral line parallel to the central axis, which in almost 
all cases of a partially longitudinal load, it is not. Further 
he states (p. 128) that we may neglect n when a or the dimension 
of the beam in the plane of flexure is small; as h may and 
does in many such cases vanish, this seems to me an erroneous 
assumption. 



In the accompanying sketch the dotted line represents the 
neutral line for a beam built-in at one end and pivoted at 
the other ; n is in places infinite however small a ma-y be. 
The position of the neutral axis in the case of longitudinal load 
has been frequently misconceived by English writers since Whewell 
and Tredgold, 

[738.] Ampere. I dies de M. Ampere sur la chaleur et sur la 
lumiere. Bibliothcque Universelle de Geneve. Sciences et A7'ts 3 
Tom. 49, pages 225 — 235, 1832. This is a rdsumi of ideas 
expressed by Ampbre, some as early as 1814. It is interesting as 
containing some conceptions which are not always associated 
with Ampbre’s name. He seems to have been the first to clearly 
distinguish between particles, molecules and atoms. A particle is 
an infinitely small portion of a body, which still retains the nature 
of the body. Further : 

Les particules sont composes de molecules, tenues k distance 1° par 
ce qui reste, k cette distance, des forces attractives et r6pulsives propres 

26—2 
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aux atomes, 2° par la repulsion qu’etablit entr’elles le mouvement 
vibratoire de 1’ether interpose, 3° par Pattraction en raison directe des 
masses et inverse du carre des distances. II appelle 'molecules un 
assemblage d’atomes tenus a distance par les forces attractives et 
repulsives propres a cliaque atome, forces qu’il admet etre tellement 
superieures aux precedentes, que celles-ci peuvent etre considerees 
relativement comme tout-a-fait insensibles. Ce qu’il appelle atomes ce 
sont les points materiels d’ou emanent ces forces attractives et repulsives. 

The molecule is essentially solid, and cannot be broken up 
by mechanical force, only by chemical forces. The only state- 
ment that can with certainty be made with regard to atoms is 
that they are absolutely indivisible. Molecules as a whole can 
vibrate, from this arise the phenomena of sound; their atoms 
can also vibrate, from this arise the phenomena of heat and light. 
Hence, if heat is an atomic vibration it is caused by existing 
repulsive and attractive intermolecular forces, thus it is irrational 
to attribute the repulsive force between atoms to heat (see Arts. 543, 
597, 701 footnote). A further note by Ampere to much the same 
effect will be found on pages 26 — 37 of the same Journal, Tom. 59, 
1835, or Annales de Ghimie , Tom. 58, 1835, p. 432. This slight 
notice of Ampere's ideas will be found of service in relation to 
Mossotti's paper (see Art. 840), and to our discussion of uni- 
constant isotropy in the articles devoted to Green’s memoirs. 

[739.] Ostrogradsky. Sur V integration des equations d dif- 
ferences partielles relatives aux petites vibrations d’un milieu 
elastique. Memoires de VAcademie...des Sciences de St Petersburg, 
Sixieme serie. Tom. I. 1831, pp. 455 — 461. This memoir was 
read on the 10th of June, 1829. It is that referred to by Poisson : 
see Art. 564. 

The object of the article is to express by definite integrals 
the solution of the body shift-equations for an infinite elastic 
solid, supposing the shifts and their first time-fluxions to be given 
at any epoch, say that denoted by £ = 0. The equations to be 
solved are 


u -/(»» y> z)> V = F («, y, «), w-f («, y, z) 

=/i (*» y> z ) j f = F i (*» y> z ) -J= f i 0, y> *). 

when t— 0. 


■(«)» 
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dhi 72 f_ 2 , a d fdu dv dw\ } 

df= k f U + 2 ^{d, + dy + ^)\ 
6 h 
df 
d?w 

w 


-F{v% + 2 i('^ + * + §? 

dy \dx dy dz. 

d fdu dv dw' 
: + jt . ; + * 


= 4NV a w + 2- 


....(6). 


dz \dx dy dz ) 

The solutions — obtained by a fairly easy and brief process — 
are of the type 

d fir /*2v 

4uru I f(x + kt cos p sin g, y -+ Jet sinp si ng, 

z + kt cos q) t sing dpdg 

n27T 

f t (x + kb cos p sin g, y + kb sin p sin g, 
o 

^ + M cos g ) t sing dpdg 


+ 


where 


Ws 


A r 

dxj o 


(a? + /cr cosp sin g, y -f sinp sing, 


H 

z+kr cos g) sin g dp dg, 

d f 2ir 

+ — / jF (a? 4- kr cosp sin q, y + hr sinp sin g, 

dyJoJo 

z + kr cos g) sin g op dg, 

+ / f (a? + &t cosp sing, y + hr sinp sing, 

dz] oJ o 


z + kr cos g) sing dpdg 


rdr; 


and 


r<v8 d -r 

-T- f^x + kT cosp sing, y + &r smp sing, 

J t OJ 0 , V - 7 7 

jbt + cos g) sin g dp dq, 

-h-S [ f F. (x + kreospsinq, y-j-^rsinpsing, 

dyJ J o " 7 \ • j? 

2 + fcr cos g) sin g dp dg, 

/7 firfftir 

+ T~ I I f, (# + 1 CT cos jp sing, 2 / + &r smjp sing, 

dz J qJ q 

2 + &t cosg) sing cZp ig t^t, 
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[740.] Ostrogradsky concludes with the following remarks on 
the case when only a certain finite portion of the medium is dis- 
turbed. 

II est interessant de connaitre 1’instant ou le mouvement; commence, 
et celni oh le mouvement flint, dans un point donne de l’espace. Pour 
determiner ces instants considerons une des fonctions/(a;, y, z)... (os, y,z), 
par exemple la premiere. Ponr savoir si 

f (x + rcosp sin#, y + r sinp sin^, z + r cos q) 

est sensible ou non, il n’y a qu’a d^crire dn point (x, y , a) comme 
centre et avec le rayon r une surface spherique, la fonction 

f(x + r cos p sin^, y - hr sinpsinq, z + r cosq) 

sera different© de z6ro pour toute la partie de la surface spherique qui 
sera comprise dans le volume primitivement derange; done cette fonction 
commence a avoir des valeurs sensibles quand r sera egal a la plus 
petite distance du point (x, y, z) au volume derangS, et se reduira de 
nouveau a zero quand r deviendra egal a la plus grande distance du 
m§me point au meme volume. II en est de mime pour les autres 
fonctions 

Gela pose, il est Evident que les quantity Y et U deviendront 
sensibles quand t = R 0 / . kj 3 et cesseront de Fitre quand t = RJk, R Q et R x 
etant la plus grande et la plus petite distance du point (x, y, z) au 
volume primitivement mis en mouvement. Les parties de u, % w 
independentes de Y et U deviendront sensibles plus tard, savoir quand 
t = RJk et elles disparaitront en mke temps que Y et U. Done le 
mouvement au point quelconque commence quand t = Rj . kj 3, il finit 
quand t = RJk, et par consequent le mouvement dure pendant le temps 
= (R X J 3 — R 0 )/* kj 3. En sorte que la duree du mouvement est en raison 
inverse de Telasticite k et ne depend point du derangement primitif. 
(pp. 460 — 461.) 

741. Ostrogradsky : Memoire sur V integration des Equations & 
differences partielles relatives aux petites vibrations des corps 
dastiques; par M. Ostrogradsky. This memoir occupies pages 
339 — 371 of the Mimoires de VAcad6mie...de St Petersbourg, 
Vol. 2, 1833 : it is said to have been read to the Academy 
on the 27th of June, 1382, the year being an obvious misprint 
for 1832, 
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The object of the memoir is to integrate the equations of 
motion for an elastic body in the form which involves one 
constant of elasticity. The first of these equations is thus ex- 
pressed by Ostrogradsky, 

d\i __ 2 (d 2 u d 2 u d\t dd\ 
df " \d^ + df + d? + di) 9 

and the others similarly : here 9 is the dilatation. 

The integrals obtained, as the author states on his page 360, 
correspond with those given by Poisson in his memoir of 
October 11, 1830. The process is by no means simple, and 
involves the use of various important formulae belonging to 
the higher parts of the Integral Calculus, — such as those of 
Arts. 280, 285, 331 of my treatise on that subject. 


742. There is nothing novel except a few pages at the be- 
ginning which amount to an extension of Legendre's Coefficients. 
I will indicate the nature of this. Let 


r 2 ~x 2 4- y 2 + z\ and p 2 = a 2 + b 2 + c 2 ; 
put Q for {1 — 2/3 {ax 4 -by + cz) + /3 2 r 2 p 2 }~ 2 ; 

■the quantities a, 6, c, x , y, z, /? being all independent of each 
other. 

It is easy to see that Q satisfies the relation 
d 2 Q , d 2 Q , d 2 Q_ 


da 2 + dV + d} ~ °' 


•(!)■ 


Suppose we expand Q in powers of /3, say 

Q — P {) + P 1 /3 + P 2 /3 2 4- P s /3 3 4 ... ; 
then all the functions P will satisfy (1). Now proceeding as 
in my Laplace's Functions , Art. 7, we shall find that 

^ 1.3. 5 (2?z — 1) 

In 


• {ax 4- by + cz) n 


- ("»+^+«r >v 

+ 1 ' 3 2 ' 5 4'i'i 2n 7 , 5 > ■“ + b + r ‘ p‘ 
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Now reciprocally (ax + by + cz) n might he expressed in terms 
of the functions P ; for if we change in the preceding equation n 
successively into n — 2, n — 4, n — 6..., we shall obtain as many 
equations as we require for eliminating all the powers of 
ax -1- by 4- cz except the -nth. But we may proceed more simply 
in another way. Suppose we restrict ourselves to an even power ; 
change n into 2 n, and put 


(ax + by + ozf n = A m0 P a r“ p 2n + A M P 2 p in ^, 


+ . . .+ A n>i P 2i r 2n ! ‘p s " s ‘+...+ i M P 2)t 
It is evident from the expression for P n that 

il» 


A ’ hn 1.3 . 5 .. (4m- 1) 


.( 2 ). 


(3). 


d 2 d 2 d 2 

Perform on (2) the operation 2 + ^2 + ^5 we shall obtain 


n (2 n - 1) (ax + by+ czf"~‘ = n (2?i + 1) J, ji 0 P c r 2 "" 2 p 2 ” -2 
+ (n - 1) (2n + 3) J. n l P 2 r 2n ' 4 p 2 ” - ^ . . . 

+ (« - t) (2 n + 2* + 1) A„ . P 2i r 2 "~ 2i - 2 p 2 ”- 24 ' 2 
+. . . ■ + (4n - 1) A^_ P 2n _,. 

In order to obtain this we must remember that the functions 
P satisfy the condition (1) ; and that 


da 


+ b 


But we have also 


dP v 

db 


dP 

+ c~ m =mP 
dc m 


(ax + by + cz'f n ~ 2 = A n _ M P 0 P 11 " 2 p 2 ”" 2 + A n _ m P 2 r 2n ~ 4 p 2 "" 4 

4- 4~A P 2n-2i--2 . , A p 

^ ^ r ? + * * * + A n-I,n- 1 Jr tort 

Hence, comparing the two formulae, w r e get 

n ( 2n - O = (* - *) (2n + 2 i + 1) 4„, ; ; 

this gives 

,4 _ pa 1 • 3 . 5...(4f + 1) n (n — 1) (n — 2). ..(n — i + 1) 

[2» (2n + l) (2n + S)...(2n +2i+ 1) A “ 

But the value of A { . is found from (3) by putting i for n. Thus 
finally 


A =2 2i t4i+l) ( w + *) (ra + i — 1) (w + « ~ 2). . .( n — i + 1) 
(2»+l)(2» + 2).„(2*+2i+l) 
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Put 7 for r 2 p 2 ; then we have 1 
(ax +-by +• czf n — P, — — — 


.O* Kp (71 + 1) ny 71 ' 1 

°2n + l ^ 2 (2n -f 1) (2n + 2) (2n + 3) 


+ 2 4 .9 P A 


(n + 2) (n + 1) n (n — 1) <y n ' 


(2 n + 1) (2n + 2) (2 n + 3) (2 n + 4) (2n +- 5) 


, , , iN P (n + i) (n+i~l)(n + i-2)...(n~-i + I)ry n -- 1 

^6-ri;jr 2£ (2n + l) (2n+ 2)...(&i + 2£ + 1) 

Ostrogradsky gives also the formula for an odd power of 
ax + by + cz ; and formulae for 

cos (ax + by 4- cz) and sin (ax 4* by +■ cz ). 


743. After having arrived at the required integrals on his 
page 360, Ostrogradsky puts them in a different form: see his 
pages 360 — 364. He simplifies these forms in the case in which 
the following expressions are perfect differentials when t = 0 : 


udx + vdy+-wdz, 

du 7 dv 1 dw , 
_ dx+7rtdy +- dz . 


dt 


See his pages 365 and 366. 

Finally he verifies that the general integrals which he has 
obtained satisfy the differential equations and the initial conditions : 
see his pages 367 — 371. He concludes thus: 

Nous nous proposons de revenir sur Pintegration des equations a 
differences partielles et de faire voir comment les formules de Particle 
l or g6n6ralis<§es peuvent servir h trouver les integrates d’equations plus 
coinposees que celles qne nous avons traitees dans ce ntemoire. 

This intention does not seem to have been realised 2 . 


1 [There does not seem to me any novelty in this result ; it is a very simple 
corollary from the expansion of cos’ 1 8 in the Legendre’s coefficients P 0 (cos 6), 

J\ (cos 8) , cos 8 being taken equal to the angle between lines whose direction- 

cosines are proportional to (a, b, c) and (x, y, z) respectively. Ostrogradsky’s 
P t is obviously equal to r i p i P i (cos 8). Ed.] 

2 The following errata may be noted : 

p. 870, supply djdt in the value of d". For d~Mjdt 2 read d-M/dr^. 
p. 871, for dW/dt 2 read dmjdxK 
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[744.] Ostrogradsky. Note sur Tequilibre cVun fil elastique. 
Bulletin Scientifique , No. 4, May, 1832, St Petersbourg. (Usually 
bound with the Memoir es, Sixieme serie, Tome II. 1833.) 

This refers to the supposed error of Lagrange pointed out by 
Schultdn and alluded to in our Arts. 536 — 539. Ostrogradsky 
says that Schultdn had not explained the inexactitude because he 
had not said why we cannot, like Lagrange, put Sds = 0. 

Ostrogradsky points out why in varying 

ds 


we must vary the denominator as well as the numerator, 


writing 


cVxM'z + JPyScPy + ri Wa-riW* _ Ms 
6 ~ dsj(tfxf + + -(<**«)* * ’ 


eSds 


but Lagrange has omitted the terms and d 2 s Bd 2 s. Now I do 


not understand this, for Lagrange has distinctly included these 
terms in his Art. 52 (p. 151 of Bertrand’s edition ; they also occur 
in the earlier editions). There seems no occasion for the remarks 
of either Schulten or Ostrogradsky. 

[745.] We may notice two interesting papers by two well- 
known English physicists carrying on the labours of Chladni, 
Savart and Strehlke ; see Arts. 329, 352 to 360. 

The first is entitled : On a peculiar class of Acoustical Figures; 
and on certain Forms assumed by groups of particles upon vibrating 
elastic surfaces. By M. Faraday. Phil . Trans. 3 1831, Part XL, 
pp. 299 — 340. This paper is a criticism of Savart’s of 1827 
(Annales de Chimie xxxvi. : see our Art. 329), and shows that the 
secondary mode of motion which is there discussed (as pointed 
out by figures delineated by lycopodium or other light powder) is 
really due to the nature of the medium in which the vibrating 
plate and powder are placed, i.e. to the currents established in it 
by the motion of the plate. The paper does not really concern 
our subject. 


[746.] The second is entitled : On the Figures obtained by 
strewing sand on vibrating surfaces , commonly called Acoustic 
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Figures. By Charles Wheatstone. Phil. Trans., 1833, Part II. 
pp. 593 — 633. 

The paper was communicated by Faraday. Wheatstone com- 
mences with an historical notice, in which he remarks that Galilei 
had noticed that small pieces of bristle laid on the sounding-board 
of a musical instrument were violently agitated on some parts of 
the surface, while on others they did not move. He gives however 
no reference : see Art. 358. Dr Hooke had also proposed to 
observe the vibrations of a bell by strewing flour upon it. But 
the sole merit of discovering the symmetrical figures is due to 
Chladni 1 . Then follows a long consideration of Chladnis results 
considered from their theoretical aspect, or on a ‘principle of 
superposition Euler’s results are alluded to, those of Strehlke 
(see Arts. 354 — 355) discarded as untenable, while James Ber- 
noulli's are described as entirely unsuccessful: see Art. 121. As for 
the authors considered in our Chapters III. — v. Wheatstone writes: 

The various mathematicians who have more recently undertaken 
to investigate the laws of vibrating surfaces, as Poisson, Cauchy, 
Mademoiselle Germain, etc., do not appear to have taken into con- 
sideration anything resembling the theory of superposition, (p. 607.) 

He attributes this principle to the brothers Weber in their 
work, the Wellenlehre, published in 1825. The memoir concludes 
with some just praise of Savart's researches on wooden plates 
(see Art. 339) and a considerable number of plates of calculated 
figures. I cannot find more in Wheatstone’s discovery of this 
theory of superposition than the fact, well known to the mathema- 
ticians above mentioned, that the differential equation for the 
vibrations of a plate is linear. The modes of vibration adopted 
must then be such that they individually satisfy the contour 
conditions. I cannot see that Wheatstone's assumed modes of 
vibration are really possible for an elastic plate. 

[747.] Parrot. Experiences de forte compression sur divers 
corps . Memoir es de VAcad6mie de St PStersbourg , Sixibme serie. 
Tome II. 1833, pp. 595 — 630. 

1 Chladni’s three works are : Bntdeckungen liber die Theorie des Klanges , 1787, 
Die Akustik, 1802, and Neue Beytrdge zur Ahustik , 1817. We have omitted all con- 
sideration of them as belonging properly to the Theory of Sound. 
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Parrot seems to have been assisted by E. Lenz in these ex- 
periments, the latter however in an appended note disclaims all 
responsibility for opinions expressed. The results do not seem of 
anv great value except in drawing attention to the compressibility 
of the bulbs of glass thermometers, and hence (p. 629) the remark 
that the measurements of the temperature of the sea at great 
depths have all been erroneous and far too great. Parrot seems 
to believe that he was the first to prove the compressibility of glass; 
it might, he fancies, have had all its known elastic properties and 
yet been only extensible. He finds the compressibility of glass 
proportional to the pressure up to 100 atmospheres. There is 
nothing of much apparent value in the memoir : see our Arts. 
686—690. 

[748.] Karl Karmarsch. Versuche und Bemerhungen uber das 
Brahtziehen. Jahrbucher des k. k. polytechnischen Institutes in 
Wien. Bd. 17, 1832, pp. 320—336. 

Versuche uber die absolute Festigkeit dev zn Dralvt gezogenen 
Metalle. Ibid. Bd. 18, 1834, pp. 54 — 115. 

These papers contain a series of interesting experiments on a 
great variety of metal wires. I must observe however that 
Karmarsch apparently considered that to draw wires of different 
material through the same hole ensured their having the same 
diameter [sdmmtlich durch Ein Ziehloch gezogen , urn ihrer gleichen 
Dicke vom Feuen versichert zu seyn (p. 321).] This is not 
generally true, see Art. 830. Valuable as these experiments may 
be for practical purposes they do not seem to contain the state- 
ment of any physical fact not previously noted. 

[749.] A further paper by this author entitled : Ueber die 
Festigkeit und Elastizitdt der Darmsaiten, will be found on columns 
245 — 250 of the Mittheilungen des Geiverbe-Vereins filr das Konig- 
reich Hannover , Jahrgang 1840 — 1841. Hannover, 1841. 

The results obtained may be thus summed up : 

(1) The limit of perfect elasticity is not very far from the 
breaking load (e.g. Expt. No. 3 set began between 128 and 143 
pds., and the breaking load was 146 pds.). The loads were how- 
ever instantaneous, not permanent. 
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Karmarsch takes % of the breaking load as within the limit of 
perfect elasticity. 

(2) The gut can be expanded between 9 and 10 per cent, of 
its natural length before set begins. 

There is no question raised of whether the gut may not in its 
preparation have been reduced to a state of ease up to | of the 
breaking load, nor is the possibility of elastic after-strain con- 
sidered. 

[750.] Hericart de Thury. It appears that the firm of iron- 
masters, Gandillot and Roy of Paris and Besanijon, (following pro- 
bably the process of casting previously suggested by an Englishman 
of the name of Thompson) had endeavoured to introduce hollow 
iron cylinders to be used as beams or struts into the trade. They 
entrusted a number of hollow cylinders of their manufacture to de 
Thury to be experimented on, and the results of his experiments 
were given in the Bulletin de la Society d\ Encouragement, Feb. 
1832, p. 41. A translation of this paper will be found in the 
Polytechnisches Journal , edited by Dingier, Bd. 44, 1832, pp. 
273 — 285. De Thury’s results shew the superiority in strength of 
the hollow over the solid cylinder, and the resulting gain in 
material; a fact easily ascertained by theory. He seems however 
to consider that the hollow cylinder would suffer more than the 
solid from the effect of oxidation, if at all exposed to the weather. 
For the interior of buildings he believes that the hollow form will 
generally be adopted. 

[751,] Another series of papers due to Bevan will be found in 
the Philosophical Magazine. We may note : 

(a) The Philosophical Magazine , Vol. XL (new and united 
series), 1832, p. 241. Here are some observations on experiments 
of Barlow on wood reported on pp. 179 — 183 of the same volume. 
Barlow’s results have no theoretical importance, nor Bevan’s either, 
— except in the one point that he insists on the importance of 
considering the time-element , especially when the load as in 
Barlow’s experiments amounts to nearly §• of the breaking load. 

(b) The London and Edinburgh Philosophical Journal , Yol. I. 
1832, p. 53. Some remarks on a paper by John White which 
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appeared on pp. 333 — 339 of the volume cited in (a), being en- 
titled: On Calcareous Cements . Neither in the original paper nor 
in the remarks is there anything of physical importance. 

(c) In the same volume as I have cited in ( b ) are, p. 17, Ad- 
ditional Experiments by Barlow, and p. 116, additional remarks by 
Be van, of no value for our present purpose. 

(cl) In the same Journal , Yol. II. p. 445 and Yol. ill. p. 20, 
are two short letters by Bevan giving the results of his experiments 
on the elasticity of gold. They are for the modulus of: 

Pure gold — 11,690,000 pounds p. sq. inch, or 

1,390,000 feet. (i.e. the height modulus : see Art. 137.) 
Standard quality used in the British coinage — 

12.226.000 pounds.. .in one direction and 

11.955.000 „ ...in the other. 

Mean modulus = 12,110,500 pounds or 1,480,000 feet. 

Bevan remarks of the last result that e it agrees very nearly 
with the calculated modulus as deduced from the proportioned 
modulus of gold and its alloy. This result suggests an important 
inquiry on the properties of alloys in general, and is deserving of 
the attention of the experimentalist / 1 

He also gives the modulus of copper = 4,380,000 feet, and 
corrects the Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica where it 
is given as 5,700,000 feet without any authority. 

A statement made by Bevan in his first letter, I do not 
understand, because even supposing uni-constant isotropy, the note 
would also depend on the density and possibly on the nodal 
system set up. The statement runs : 

Those who are in the daily habit of taking gold coin soon acquire a 
knowledge of the proper sound or note given upon striking a piece of 
money upon a table or hard substance : this well-known though un- 
defined note or sound depends upon the modulus of elasticity of the 
metal, as well as upon the diameter and thickness. A piece of coin, of 
the same dimensions, both as to diameter and thickness, of silver, will 

1 Such attention was given by Wertheim in a memoir of 1844 to be considered 
in Chap. vm. 
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give a note about a major fifth higher than one of gold, when a similar 
coin of copper will give a note an octave above that of gold, but if 
made of steel would give a note a minor third above that of copper. 

[752.] 1832. Giuseppe Belli. Riflessioni sulla legge delV 

attrazione molecolare. In 1832 was published at Milan the first 
volume of a work entitled : Opuscoli matematici e fisici di diver si 
autori. It contains the above memoir by Belli and that by Piola 
referred to in Art. 759. The second volume of this work, published 
in 1834, contains chiefly analytical dissertations, and has nothing 
bearing on our present subject. The memoir we are about to 
consider is divided into four parts, thus distributed through the 
volume: I., pp. 25 — 50; II., pp. 50 — 68; ill., pp. 128 — 168 and 
237 — 261 ; iv., pp. 297 — 326. An abstract will be found in the 
Annali delle science del regno Lomba7*do-Veneto... Vol. II. 
Padova, 1832, pp. 289 — 297 and 313 — 325. 

[753.] The memoir is of the same nature as that we have 
already noticed in Art. 163, and so does not very closely affect our 
subject. The first paragraph states the relation of the present 
to the .earlier memoir : 

Io aveva procurato di dimostrare in una memoria inserita gia nel 
Giornale di Fisica di Pavia , che V attrazione alle minime distanze, detta 
molecolare, non segue la medesima legge della universale secondo che 
opinava Buffon e piu ricentemente Laplace, ma bensi, come credette il 
medesimo Newton scopritore di questa forza, e poscia sostenne il 
Clairaut, decresce air aumentarsi delle distanze con una legge di gran 
lunga piu rapida, ciob ch 5 ella segue, secondo che mi parve poter dedurre 
da diversi fenomeni, una legge piu rapida di quella delle quarte potenze 
reciproche delle distanze, o anche delle quinte. Avendo perb fatto uso 
di calcoli semplicamente approssimativi, la cui legittimita non bene 
potevasi da tutti sentire, n’ b venuto che parecchi Pisici, sebbene avessero 
avuto sott 7 occhio quel mio lavoro, continuarano ad attenersi alle idee 
di Buffon, o a quelle di Laplace, parendo loro piu consentanee alia 
semplicith delle operazioni della natura. Per la qual cosa avendo io 
sempre tenuto presente al pensiero questo punto controverso della fisica 
speculativa, e parendomi di aver trovato delle dimostraziopi rigorose in 
appoggio dell 7 opinione da me abbracciata, mi sono creduto in debito 
verso il pubblico di darla alia luce, affine di rischiarare e forse terminare 
interamente una tale questione. (p. 25.) 
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[7*54.] The first article of the paper is entitled : Insicjjicienza 
dell * atirazione astronomica per produrre la coesione e l adesione 
dei cor pi, nelV ipotesi della continuitd della materia. 

The insufficiency is proved in the following fashion. First the 
attractive force between two equal cubes placed in contact is 
calculated by a long and complex process of integration., followed 
by considerable numerical calculations (pp. 31 — 46) ; the unit of 
astronomical attraction is calculated from the labours of Cavendish 
and Maskelyne, and finally the following result for the attractive 
force between the two cubes is obtained : 

-000340753 

where A, 8 express the density of the two cubes ; 8' is the mean 
density of the earth ; h the side of the cube and g the velocity 
acquired in a second by a body falling under gravity. The system 
being metric, F will be given as a number of kilogrammes (p. 46). 

Several calculations are made to show the insufficiency of this 
result; the most striking is based upon an experiment of Rumford’s, 
who showed that a bar of good wrought iron could sustain a load 
of 4470 kilogrammes when its section was a square centimetre. 
Calling this load L, Belli shows that 

L = 1059,570000,000000 F, 

and remarks : 

Donde apparisce chiarissimamente quanto poca parte avrebbe V attra- 
zione universale nella coesione de 5 corpi, se questi potessero riguardarsi 
come formati di materia continua. (p. 48.) 

[755.] The second article is entitled : Estensione delle prece- 
dent consequenze ad altre ipotesi sulla costituzione dei cor pi, e 
insufflcienza dell 3 ipotesi imaginata da Laplace. Belli notes that 
the hypothesis of the continuity of matter adopted in his first 
article is not generally accepted by physicists. There are three 
current hypotheses : 

(i) Bodies are formed of minute extended particles separated 
by distances not much greater than their diameters (Newton: sec 
our Art. 26). 

(ii) Molecular distances are incomparably greater than mole- 
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eular diameters (Laplace, Systeme du Monde , Livre IV., chap, xv., 
edit, de Tan iv. — i.e. 1796). 

(iii) Bodies do not consist of discontinuous molecules in a 
vacuum, but of discontinuous vacua in a continuous matter. (See 
our Arts. 35 and 94.) 

The author, ingeniously adapting the formula of his first 
article to these various cases, proceeds to dismiss them as impro- 
bable. 

On the first hypothesis he deduces that in the case of an iron 
bar there would be 23,000,000 times more vacuum than matter, 
which is hardly consonant with the hypothesis itself (p. 58). This 
result does not contradict Laplace’s hypothesis, but Belli shews 
first that, if the ultimate particles are spheres, this hypothesis 
gives a far too weak force of cohesion (p. 63), and secondly extends 
this result to a molecule of any shape (p. 65) by means of a 
proposition of which he gives no proof and which does not seem to 
me obvious. Taking a right prism of his material on a square 
base, of height twice the side of the base, he divides it by a 
plane parallel to the base into two equal parts A and B. He 
then continues : 

Egli b certo ehe in ciascuna molecola appartenente alia parte A 
esiste un punto, dove se tutta la massa di essa molecola si venisse a 
concentrare, non si alterebhe la sua attrazione verso B, considerando qui 
pure forza nella sola direzione perpendieolare alle basi del prisma. 

On a second objection to Laplace’s hypothesis, Belli quotes the 
work of Nobili referred to in our Art. 211 (or the History of the 
Theories of Attraction, Art. 1615). 

The third hypothesis is briefly shewn to involve the same 
contradictions as the first (p. 67). 

[756.] The third article, entitled: Di alcune ipotesi le quali 
considerate dal lato della Meccanica potrehbero essere atte a con - 
ciliare le due attrazioni, is occupied with the consideration whether 
any mechanical arrangements of the atoms would enable us to 
attribute cohesion to ordinary gravitation. It involves a long ap- 
proximation to the attracting force between two equal right prisms 
on square bases and of any height, when placed base to base. It 
T. E. 27 
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is shewn that the force between them can be made as great as we 
please by sufficiently increasing the ratio of the height to a side of 
the base (p. 146). This would explain cohesion in a fibre . A 
fibrous structure is then assumed for the body or, as the author 
terms it, un tessuto fibroso o reticolare. It is then proved that the 
density of these thin prismatic threads would have to be simply 
enormous (p. 148). It is not even then explained how isotropic 
bodies could possess cohesion. After various other arrangements 
have been suggested and considered Belli draws the conclusion 
that in every disposition of matter it would be necessary to sup- 
pose bodies to have 

una enorme rarita di tessuto e una enorme densita della materia, 
se vi vuole che la coesione possa dipendere dalla gravitazione (cf. pp. 
152 and 168). 

On the whole his investigation in these first three articles, if 
not always entirely convincing, yet affords very strong arguments 
against the efficacy of universal attraction to throw light on the 
phenomenon of cohesion (cf. p. 260). 

[757.] The fourth and final article is entitled : Delle leggi di 
attmzione a cui e <£ uopo ricorrere per conservare le pile ricemte 
nozioni sulla costituzione de corpi. The law of universal gravita- 
tion having been found wanting, unless extravagant hypotheses are 
made as to the structure of bodies. Belli holds it best to seek for 
another force of attraction which shall coincide with the law of 
gravity at distances sensibly greater than those which separate 
molecules. He notes that many hypothetical laws of this kind 
might be invented, but conceives it the best plan to allow the 
atomic arrangement of bodies to be discovered by the researches 
of chemists and crystallographers ; for the phenomenon of cohesion 
however to assume a force following a law of more rapid variation 
than that of the inverse square : 

rimettendo per5 la precisa determinazione di questa sua legge a 
quel tempo nel quale ci venga cio permesso da una pxii chiara cognizione 
de’ fenomeni. (pp. 297 — 298.) 

On this point Belli refers to Poisson's memoir of October, 1829. 
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He gives as hypothetical examples of possible attractive force, 
on p. 299, the functions 



where a is a quantity little different from the molecular diameter, 
and r the distance between the points containing attracting 
matter. We must note however that these laws of force, like that 
of Poisson (see Art. 489), do not give the repulsive force, which we 
must suppose to exist between molecules when brought very 
closely together. 

[758.] In conclusion the author considers the question as to 
whether adding this new attractive force does not complicate 
Nature’s proceedings. He remarks that we ought to admire sim- 
plicity in Nature, but not gratuitously presuppose it. This 
simplicity can exist in a greater or less degree; and where the 
Creator has not found one means sufficient for his purpose He 
sometimes employs two. 

Se talora non trovo sufficiente un solo mezzo, Egli ne avra impiegato 
due, tre, secondo che avr& stimato piu conveniente. (p. 300.) 

A long Nota appended to the memoir (pp. 303 — 326) contains 
various propositions in attractions used in the body of the work, 
but which have no connection with our present subject. 

Probably no physicist now-a-days attributes cohesion to 
gravitating force; how far Belli's memoir may have assisted in 
forming a general opinion of this kind, we are unable to judge. 
The memoir seems to have escaped notice in the History of the 
Theories of Attraction. 

759. 1833. Piola. La Meccanica de’ corpi naturalmente estesi 

trattata col calcolo delle variazioni di Gabrio Piola. Memoria 
prima estratta dal fascicolo terzo degli ‘ Opuscoli matematici e 
fisici ! This memoir consists of 36 quarto pages besides the title 
page. In the Opuscoli it occupies pages 201 — 236 of the first 
volume. 


27—2 
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760. In the first paragraph Piola alludes to the recent re- 
searches of Poisson and Cauchy respecting the theory of the 
elasticity of solid bodies ; the former contained in Vol. VIII. of 
the Paris Memoirs, and the latter in the Exercices de mathe- 
matiques ; he refers especially to a passage on page 561 of Poisson s 
memoir, which expresses the desire to reconstruct the science of 
mechanics on the new principles. Now Piola had been led in his 
youth to a close study of the Mecaniqae Analytique , and, as we 
have seen in Art. 362, he had published a prize essay on La- 
grange’s methods. He had formed a very high idea of the power 
and the generality of those methods, which, however, seemed to 
him to be almost neglected by writers on mechanics. Accordingly 
his object is substantially to invite the attention of mathematicians 
to the study and application of the principles of the Micaniqne 
Analytique ; and with this view he proposes to discuss, after the 
manner of Lagrange, what we call the theory of elasticity. 

761. The present memoir is devoted to the establishment of 
the equations which hold for equilibrium or motion at every point 
of the interior of a solid body ; that is, of the body stress-equations. 
The process is a good specimen of Lagrange’s methods ; the analysis 
is fully developed, and is easily intelligible. Some remarks will 
now be made as to details. 

762. In Article 8 of the memoir Piola notices with great 
earnestness a point as to which he differs from Lagrange; he says; 

Agevolmente potrii il lettore persuaders! che avendo contraria 
T autorita di Lagrange io mi sono posto e riposto molte volte a meditare 
uzl tal punto nella piena disposizione d J animo de trovar vera la sua 
asserzione e falsa la mia. 

The matter in question is contained in Art. 16 of the fourth 
section of the first part of the Mecanique Analytique ; hero 
Lagrange states that there cannot be more than three equations of 
condition holding; Bertrand in a brief note in his edition says 
that there cannot really be so many as three. Piola holds that 
there may be more than three in the case he contemplates ; but it 
seems to me that this case differs entirely from that which 
Lagrange has in view, and so there is no real contradiction. 
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763. A reference in a note on page 220 to two volumes of 
Cauchy’s Exercices de mathematiques is incorrect : it should be to 
Vol. II., page 111, and Vol. III., page 166. This I judge from a 
correction in the copy I have of Piola’s memoir, and also from 
page 61 of the next memoir by Piola. 

764. A very important difference between Lagrange’s method, 
as used by Piola, and that of Poisson and Cauchy, must be 
carefully noticed. According to the latter writers the symbols 
xx, yy, zs, yz, sx, xy, which occur in the body stress-equations denote 
certain stresses, which have been defined and explained beforehand. 
In the corresponding formulae obtained by Piola these symbols 
enter into the investigation merely as indeterminate multipliers ; 
they may be said to denote stresses or forces , but this is only by 
a figure of speech common with Lagrange, to which Bertrand in 
his notes justly calls attention more than once. Now Piola seems 
to think that this is a great merit in Lagrange’s method, inasmuch 
as we are not compelled at the beginning of our investigations to 
consider and define the forces acting; it seems to me, on the 
contrary, the great defect of Lagrange’s methods. In fact the 
Calculus of Variations is very prominent but the mechanical 
principles are left in obscurity. There can be no doubt, I think, 
that both Poisson and Cauchy took a view quite contrary to 
that of Piola as to the . merit of this peculiarity of Lagrange’s 
method. 

765. On pages 228 — 230 there is a note respecting the well- 
known six equations connecting the nine cosines which occur in the 
formulae for passing from one set of rectangular axes to another. 
There are two forms of these equations, and the object of the note 
is to deduce one form from the other by a purely algebraical 
process. The investigation is good, but not so simple as one 
which will be found on page 88 of Griffin’s Treatise on the Motion 
of a Rigid Body, a work very useful in its day at Cambridge. 

766. This memoir is called memoria prima, and the intention 
is expressed of following it up by other memoirs. This intention 
does not seem to have been carried into effect, though another 
memoir by Piola will now come under our notice, 
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767. 1836. Nuom Ancdisi per tutte le questioni della mec- 
canica molecolare del Signor Dottore Don Gabrio Piola. This 
memoir is published in Vol. xxi. of the Memoirs of the Italian 
Society of Sciences at Modena , 1836. It occupies pages 155— 
321 of the volume. The copy I have used is dated 1835, and 
is paged from 3 to 171 both inclusive, except that there are 
no pages numbered 115 and 116: it has a title leaf. The great 
length of the memoir is due to the very diffuse manner in which 
it is written and printed. 

768. We have already seen that Piola published a memoir 
recommending the use of Lagrange’s method for the investigation 
of the theory of elasticity, and promising to continue to exemplify 
the method in future memoirs: see Art. 760. The present 
memoir however does not fulfil this engagement, but approaches 
nearer to the method employed by Poisson. After a few intro- 
ductory sentences the memoir passes to the first of the seven 
sections of which it consists. 

769. The first section is entitled : Principio generate per 
V applicazione del calcolo alle questioni relative al moto ed alV 
equilibrio de corpi; it occupies pages 4 — 18. The principle may 
be said to amount to this : an expression may be found which for 
n different values of a variable shall be equal to n assigned 
numerical quantities respectively. We have in fact considerations 
of the same kind as are involved in the well-known process of 
Lagrange which serves as a foundation for the expansion of a 
function in a series of sines or cosines of multiple angles : see my 
Integral Calculus , Art. 306. The process given by Piola is tedious ; 
and I think it might with advantage have been replaced by a 
brief reference to that of Lagrange. 

770. The second section is entitled : JSFuova Analisi del moto 
e dell J equilibrio de 1 corpi omogenei considerate come ammassi di 
molecole; it occupies pages 19 — 51. 

The commencement of this section shews, as I have stated, 
that the author recedes from the method of Lagrange and 
approaches that of Poisson. 

Non ammetto in questa analisi alcuna equazione di condizione eui 
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debbano soddisfare le coordinate dei diversi punti del eorpo. Qnesta 
maniera con cui Lagrange cerco di esprimere i legami fisici e reciproci 
delle diverse particelle de’ corpi, parve al Sig. Poisson troppo astratta : 
egli vorrebbe ridurre tutto alle sole azioni molecolari. Io mi conformo 
a questo voto non ammettendo appunto oltre le forze esterne, che un’ 
azione reciproca di attrazione o repulsione fra le diverse molecole 
espressa per una funzione incognita della distanza. bTon e gia che io 
creda da abbandonarsi T altra maniera usata da Lagrange, che a~n 7,i io 
sono d 5 avviso che eziandio con essa si possano vantaggiosamente trattare 
molte moderne questioni, ed ho gi& pubblicato nn saggio di nn mio 
lavoro ch h pno in parte provare questa mia asserzione. 

There is a note to the end of the extract which refers to the 
memoir of 1833 already noticed in Art. 759. There is a note to 
the name Poisson which refers to page 361 of his memoir of 
April 1828: in the former memoir Piola gave 561 as the page. 

The section has for its object to find expressions for what we 
call the stresses. Like Poisson, the author adopts finite sum- 
mation and not integration; but he makes much use of the 
Calculus of Finite Differences, and this forms the speciality of 
the section. 

771. A general theorem in Finite Differences may be noticed 
as presenting itself to a careful reader of the section ; Piola himself 
however does not give the general theorem, but merely investigates 
the first three cases of it which correspond to n — 1, n = 2, and 
n a 3 respectively. The following is the theorem : let cf> (x) and u 
denote any functions of x ; let h denote the increment of the 
independent variable x ; then will 

cf> (x) A M u = A w {u<f> (x - nh )} - 7iA n “ 1 {uk<j) (x - nh)} 

+ A "~* {«*** ( x ~ nh ')} (!)• 

This may be verified when n = 1 or 2, and then the general 
truth may be shewn by an inductive process. For, assume that 
(1) is true when n has an assigned value, whatever u may be ; 
then changing u into Am it will still be true : thus we have 
(j) ( x ) A'* +1 u — A” {Aw<£ ( x — nh)} — n A” -1 {Am A<jE> ( n — nh)} 

+ "-v.-I" A n ' a {Am A 2 <£ (x — nh)} (2). 
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Now by an elementary theorem in Finite Differences we 
have 

A {vx (#)} = Av x ip + h) + v&x ( x ) 
where v and x (x) are any functions of x. Thus 

Av x & + A) - A (x)} - vA x {(d). 

Now of the last formulae the following are examples : 

A u cf> (x — nh) = A { u<j> (x — nh — h )} — wA<jb (x — 

A u A<j> (; x — nh) = A {uA(j>(x — nh — A)} — uA 2 cj>(x — nh — A), 

Aw A 2 <£ (a; — w/i) = A {uA 2 cf> (x — nh — h ) } — wA 3 <£ (x —* nh — h). 

In this way we see that each term on the right-hand side of 
(2) can be separated into two ; and then by putting together like 
terms we obtain 

(x) A n+1 u = A n+1 { u<j> (x — nh — h)} — (n -1- 1) A”{?/A<£ (x — nh — h)} 
+ A”' 1 {«A 2 <£ (« - nh - 4)} . 

This is the same as (1) with n changed into n + 1 ; and 
hence the theorem is universally true. 

The theorem may also be expressed with some change of 
notation. We know that in Finite Differences a symbol E is 
used in the sense defined by cf> (x + h) = E<j> (x). Using this 
symbol we may on the right-hand side of (1) put E~ n (j> (i x ) instead 
of <f> (x — nh). Or suppose we put ^ {x) instead of <f> (x — nh — h) 
on the right-hand side of (1), then instead of cf> (x) on the left- 
hand side of (1) we must put E n+l yfr (x). 

The formula in the Differential Calculus which corresponds to 
(1) is well known : see my Differential Calculus , Art. 83. 

772. Page 32 of the memoir contains a number of formulae 
which involve serious errors. We have, for example, by the 
theorem just noticed : 

(x)A 2 u = A 2 {u<f> (as — 2 h)} — 2A{uA<fi (x — 2h)} + wA 2 <£ (x — 2 h). 

Piola then practically takes 

A {wA^ (x — 2 h)} — A 2 [ucj> (x — 2/t)}, 
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so as to incorporate the first and second of the three terms which 
represent <j> (x) b?u : hut this cannot be done. However, in what 
follows Piola does not use those formulae of page 32 which 
involve the errors : see his page 103. 


773. The third section is entitled; Principio generale per pas - 
save alle espressioni di uso : sue prime applicazioni : it occupies pages 
50 — 64. The general principle consists of the following theorem: 
Suppose x, y, z to be each a function of the three variables a, b, c ; 
then by inversion we may express a, b, c each as a function of 
the three variables x, y , z. Let L , if, N be each a function of 
a,b, c; and suppose K v K 2 , K z determined by the equations 




4 ( 


jr _1 

2 H 
Ks = H 


L~ + M^ + N^) 

da db do) 

L^ + M^ + N^f 

aa ab dc t 
da db dc. 


■a), 


where H is what we now call the determinant 

dx dx dx 
da’ db’ dc 
dy dy dy 
da' db’ dc 
dz dz dz 
da’ db’ dc 

Then will 

dL dM dN_ w ( dK \ dK ’ dK\ 
da + db + dc V dx dy dz ) 


( 2 ). 


(B), 


where on the right side we suppose K v K v K a expressed as 
functions of x, y, z by substituting for a, b, c their values in terms 
of x, y, and z. 

We give the demonstration as a specimen of the author’s 
method. 

From (1) by solution we obtain 

L = aK 1 + a'K st +a"K a A 
M=f3K l + /3 , K, + /3"K s , [ 

N — yK x + <y'K t + i'K a J 


( 4 ), 
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whence 

__ dy dz dz dy , __ dz dec dx dz „ _ dx dy dy dx 

a db dc db do 1 a db dc db do 9 db do db do 

dy dz dz dy & _ dz dx __ dx dz _ dx dy ^ dy dx ^ 
P~~dcda"~ delta' P ~ deda dc da' P deda do da ( w * 


„ _ dx dy dy dx 
^ da db da db 


^ dy dz dz dy r _dz dx_^^£ // _ ^ §V_ _ fy !*? 

^ da db da db ' ^ da db da db ' ^ da db da db __ 

dx dx 

Multiply the value of z by that of /3 by and that of 

ry — ; in this way we obtain the first of the following equations, 
dc 

and all the rest follow in a similar way: 

dx n dx dx -rr , dx dx /dx 

‘Ta + ^dt +rl 7i‘ B ’ a ra + fi db 

/t dx q/, dx t/ dx ~ 

“ & +|9 db + r > *-°- 


■£+/>*+»£- »• 


dz n dz t dz A / 


l-o. 

n , dz , dz 

;+/3 ;?a + 7 v- = 0, 


^ , OX aZ , A 

“ di +l3 a +T 

From (5) we can deduce the following : 

da db dc 


da^ db ^ do 
dz" a&' dy"_ n 


da db 


+ ^- = 0 
do 


Now we have 

dK t _dK t Ac dg dy dK x dz 
da dx da ^ dy da ^ & cfo : 


riff, = dg, cfa dK t dy dK x dz 
db dx db dy db ^ dz db' 
dK x _ dx dK x dy dK x dz 
do dx dc dy dc ^ dz dc' 
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where, as the equations imply, K 1 is supposed to be expressed as a 
function of a, b, c on the left-hand side, and as a function of 
x, y> z on the right-hand side. 

Multiply these equations by a , /5, 7 respectively, and add; 
then by virtue of three of equations (6) we obtain the first of the 
following three, and the others come similarly : 


dK Q dK dK rr dK 
dK. . 0 ,dK. ,dK . 2 „dK„ 


da 

dK 




do ^ dy 




* _ tt dK^ 

dc dz 


.( 8 ). 


By combining the first (7) and (8) we obtain 


daK 1 d/3K x dyK, __ dK l 

da + db + dc do' 

In like manner, by combining the other equations of (7) and 
(8), we obtain 

da'K, dp K dy'K,_ dK, ■ 
da + db + dc dy’ 

da"K s d/3"K s dy"K t _ dK 3 
aud ~lkT + + ~dc 71 dz ■ 

Add and re-arrange the terms on the left-hand side ; thus 

d ( oK x 4 a 'K 2 + a”K s ) 4 ~ (/ 3K \ 4 0 'K t 4 /TiQ 


da 


db 


that is, by (4), 

dL 


dM dN _ n (dK ■ 
da + db + do 1 7 


V dx dy 

, dK t dK\ 

\ doc dy dz / 


774. In this section the author arrives at the body stress- 
equations of elasticity, supposing however that there are six 
shears instead of three ; that is, at present, he has not obtained the 
equations, equivalent to Cauchy’s theorem, by which the six shears 
are reduced to three : see Art. 610 (ii). 

775. Piola makes an allusion on his page 62 to results which 
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he had obtained in the manner of his former memoir; I do not 
suppose that he had published these. He says : 

II bisogno di eonsiderare le coordinate p, q, r delP equilibrio 
siccome funzioni di altre tre variabili, mi si fece noto fin da quando 
trattai le questioni di Meccanica alia maniera de’ Geometri nostri 
maestri : infatti ottenni allora con questo mezzo alcuni notabili resultati 
che non so se poteansi egualmente avere senza tale considerazione. 

776. The fourth section is entitled: Massa; densitd; equa- 
zione detta della continuitd ; teorica delle condensazioni. It occupies 
pages 66 — 98, 

The main results obtained in this section are three in number. 
One is the equation of continuity in the motion of fluids. Another 
is the relation between the density p after the deformation of a 
body, and the density cr before the deformation, which is now 

expressed by the equation p = cr fl ~ ^ ^ — • The third 

result is that a small spherical portion of a body becomes by such 
a deformation as we contemplate converted into an ellipsoid : see 
Art. 617, page 382. On page 78 Piola refers to his former memoir 
which we have considered in Art. 759 ; but this is a mistake, 
the reference should be to his prize essay of 1825, which we have 
noticed in Art. 362. 

777. The fifth section is entitled : Riduzione delle equazioni 
generali dietro le propvieth fisiche delV azione molecolare ; it 
occupies pages 93 — 123. 

Piola considers on his page 101 that he demonstrates what 
Poisson assumed as an hypothesis, namely that the sphere of 
molecular activity, though of insensible extent, must be held to 
comprise within it an excessively great number of particles ; but 
the proposition, from its very nature, is not susceptible of mathe- 
matical demonstration, unless we assume quite as much as we 
propose to establish. 

In this section the three equations are established which 
reduce the six shears to three : see page 104 of the memoir. 

On page 104 of the memoir Piola commences a useful summary 
of the results already obtained. These are equivalent practically 
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to the body stress-equations for equilibrium or motion ; the stresses 
are represented by some complicated expressions which involve 
triple summation. 

On page 110 these expressions involving summation are con- 
verted by a rude approximation into triple integrals, the limits of 
the integrations being + oo . However no inferences of importance 
are drawn from the new form there given to the expressions. 


778. Some formulae at the end of the section which relate to 
the motion of fluids may be noticed. Let x, y , £ be the coordinates 
at the time t of a particle of fluid in motion. Each of the three 
x, y, z may be considered as a function of the time t and of the 
original coordinates a , b, c of the particle considered. Now we 
know that a certain equation, involving the density p, exists called 
the equation of continuity , namely 


dp dpu dpv dpw _ 
dt + dx dy dz ~~ 


(9). 


779. Piola then shews, by a process similar to that which he 
employs in demonstrating the equation (9), that he can obtain the 
following : 



The meaning of the differential coefficients of x, y , and 2 must 
be carefully observed. We consider for instance x as a function of 

dx 

a } b f c,t; from this we get ^ as a function of the same variables, 
and then we transform this into a function of x , y , t, and we put 

j 

for J? in (10) the expression so transformed. Similar meanings 

must be attached to the other differential coefficients. We will 
shew briefly how Piola obtains the equations (10), taking the first 
of them only, as the others can be obtained in a similar way. 
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Let H Lave the same meaning as in Art. 773, and also a, (3, y. 
Then we obtain by differentiation 

dS cPx p cfcc d 2 x 

da ~ a da* + P dadb + 7 dado 

+'3 (u> ' 

, „d 2 z R „ d?z „ d 2 z 
a da 2 P dadb + ^ dado 


Now let e stand for when transformed into a function of 
da 

x , y,z>t\ similarly let 6 stand for ~ and r for ^ . Then 

d 2 x _ de dx de dy ^ de dz 
da 2 dx da dy da dz da 3 

d 2 x _de dx de dy ^ de dz 
da db dx db dy db dz db 3 

and so on. By the aid of nine equations which we can thus form 
we have from (11), 

dS de f dx _ ^dx dx\ de f dy ^dy dy\ 


da dx V da 


) „ dx dx\ 
\ + P db +y dc) 


«S+/35!+y 


dy \ da 


'db ' 'do 

de / dz . 


[ dz 0 dz dz\ 
V da + ^ db + 1 do) 


dd f , dx nf dx , , dx\ d0 / , dy Q ,dy , dy 

^ii{ a di + ^dh + '<ii) + dyVda + e l + ' 1 A 

dd{,dZ' 0 ,dz 


(, dz Qt dz , dz\ 

(“ Tz +f, db + 1dc) 


dr ( „ dx 


^ dx I,** da 


i O n W/t4 ' i n 

+/3 ar +T 




doj dy V da 
dr f r/ dz 




( n rr i O" , it dz\ 

(.* H, + $ M + r > *)• 


By aid of equations (6) of Art. 773 this reduces to 

did __ jt (de dQ <ir\ 
da \dx + dy^dz) m 

Now it is known from works on Hydrodynamics that pH is a 
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constant, so that-^^=-^^: see Kirchhoff’s Vorlesungen . . 

Mechanih, page 162. Thus 
dp 


__ _ fde ^ dd ^ dl'A 
da ^ \dx dy dz ) 


But we have also 


therefore 


+ m *PajL*P„ 
da dx dy dz ' 

dpe dpQ dpr_ 
dx dy dz 5 


which was to be proved. 

However, Piola says that equation (9) is really an unimportant 
identity, and he does not suppose that (10) will be of any more 
value, though he had been much gratified when he first discovered 
them. 


780. The sixth section is entitled: Equazioni ai limiti ; it 
occupies pages 124 — 135. The object of this section is to investi- 
gate the equations which must hold at the surface of a body. 
At the end of the section Piola says he might introduce 
the theory given in Cauchy’s Exercio.es relative to the pressure 
in the interior of bodies ; but this he omits partly because it is 
not of importance in his method, and partly because it would 
occupy too much space. I do not know what is the precise theory 
of Cauchy’s to which Piola alludes. 


781. The seventh section is entitled: Teorica dei fluidi: it 
occupies pages 136 — 171. This does not strictly concern us, but 
as it is of a very peculiar kind I will notice a few points. 

782. Piola indicates at the outset that with respect to the 
motion of fluids he holds views which differ from those of other 
mathematicians. He says : 

Comincio dalla applicazione al moto de ? fluidi e per questa memoria 
mi limito ad essa, assicurando pero d J avere gi& in pronto altre formole 
spettanti al moto di altri corpi e principalmente quelle relative ai moti 
oscillatorj e vibratorj che diversificano dalle trovate dai moderni Geo- 
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metri. La sola teorica del moto de’ fluidi involge tante novita, che io 
non amo moltiplicare le applicazioni prima di sentire il voto de 5 Geometri 
su di questa. Yedremo che la teorica frnora ammessa pel moto de’ fluidi 
e ben lontana dall 5 essere perfetta. 

783. Piola is not satisfied with the definitions hitherto given of 
a fluid ; he criticises those of Lagrange, Laplace, and Poisson, and 
offers his own thus on page 138 : 

Io chiamero jluido quel corpo le cui molecole vicine si tengono in ogni 
mommento a tali reciproche distance che non differiscono fra loro se non 
per quantitd di second ’ ordine. 

784 Piola gives a very singular process on his pages 137 — 143 
for arriving at equations which shall be distinctively characteristic 
of a fluid. I do not understand it. He seems for instance to 
assert that such an equation as 

tJ 2 + W + t,? + 2tJv + 2t s K + 2t 6V Z=C 
represents an ellipsoid which is not referred to its centre as origin ; 
and that, if the centre is the origin, we must have 

^=0, t 5 = 0, t 6 = 0 ; 

this is quite wrong. He obtains as a result that in fluid motion 
the following equations must hold : 

dx dx dy dy dz dz _ 
da db da db da dh 7 

dx dx dy dy dzdz_ 
dbfo + dbTc + Ibfo~’ 

dx dx dy dy dz dz _ ^ 
dc da " r do da^ do da~ 7 

where the differential coefficients have the meaning assigned in 
Art. 779. But these equations are quite arbitrary and inadmissible. 

785. Piola refers to a point we have noticed in Art. 765 of the 
account of his former memoir. He quotes some equations due to 
Monge, which are demonstrated by Lacroix in his TraiU du Galcul , 
Yol. I., p. 533; these Piola says furnish a simpler solution of the 
problem than that which he had himself given in his former memoir. 
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786. By a process based on the unsound foundation of ‘Art. 
784 Piola arrives at three equations connecting the differential 
coefficients of the u , v, and w which occur in investigations re- 
specting fluid motion ; these equations however are quite unknown 
to writers on Hydrodynamics and cannot be accepted as true: 
see his pages 161 and 166. 


787. Piola objects to the hypothesis often used with respect to 
fluid motion, that udx +• vdy wdz is a perfect differential ; and he 


suggests instead that ^dx + ^dy + ~dz should be considered 


a perfect differential, where the differential coefficients are total: 
see his page 163. 


[788.] F. E. Neumann. Two articles by this writer bearing 
on our subject will be found in Poggendorff's Annalen. They are 
entitled : 

(I) Die thermischen , optischen und krystallogra phischen Axen 
des Krystallsy stems des Gypses. Bd. xxvil, 1833, pp. 240 — 278. 

(II) Ueber das Elasticitatsmaass krystallinischer Subsianzen ■ 
dev homoedrischen Abtheilung. Bd. xxxl, 1834, pp. 177 — 192. 


[789.] The object of (I) is to prove by a comparison of various 
measurements on gypsum that the elastic, thermal, optic and crys- 
tallographic axes of all crystalline forms symmetrical with regard 
to three planes at right angles coincide. The reasoning used is 
rather of a general physical than of a mathematical kind, and is 
not in itself quite conclusive. 

[790.] Neumann begins by remarking that the 'elastic axes 
of Fresnel are based upon an examination of the varying velocity 
of light in different directions in a crystalline structure. They are 
what we term 'optic axes/ and have not been deduced by Fresnel 
from what Neumann terms the 'axes of cohesion’ or what we 
term 'elastic axes/ Neumann, referring to a paper of his own 
on double refraction (in the Annalen , Bd. XXV.), points out that 
the assumption of the symmetrical division of the medium at 
any point by three rectangular planes is the most reasonable for 
all crystalline media having three rectangular optical axes. This 
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division leads to the existence of three "axes of cohesion’ (elastic 
axes) which must coincide with the optic axes. 

Further, whatever he the mechanical construction of a homo- 
geneous medium, if its surface be submitted to a uniform 
tractive load, a sphere will he distorted into an ellipsoid. The 
axes of this ellipsoid, Neumann terms the Hauptdruckaxen — 
directions of principal tractions, — and he argues that since they 
depend on the elastic structure of the body it is the simplest and 
most reasonable hypothesis that they coincide with the elastic 
axes. He quotes experimental result in favour of this : 

Wenn man annimint, und es ist die einfachste Annahine, die sicli 
darbietet, und eine durch die bekannten Lichtphanomene des compri- 
mirten Glases, und durch die Untersuchungen von Savart uber die 
Schwingungen krystallinischer Scheiben sehr unterstiitzte Annahme, dass 
das System von Elasticitatskraften, welches in den Schallschwingungen 
wirksam ist, aus einem, dem Medium inharirenden Cohasionssystem 
hervorgeht, welches dasselbe G-esetz der Yerschieclenheit nach den 
verschiedenen Richfcungen befolgt, als dasjenige, aus welchem das System 
von Elasticitatski’aften hervorgeht, welches in den Lichtschwingungen 
die Bewegungen fortpflanzt, so ergiebt sich strenge, dass in alien den 
krystallinischen Median, welclie drei auf einander rechtwinklige optische 
Axen haben die Hauptdruckaxen zusammenfallen mit cliesen optischen 
Axen (pp. 243 — 244). 

[791.] The next step taken by Neumann is ingenious if not 
very rigid. He notes the physical fact that the effect of heat on a 
body in the case of increased temperature is exactly like the effect 
of a uniform tractive load. Owing to change of temperature the rela- 
tive position of the elements of a body are altered in the same way 
as they would be by such a load. Points which were originally on a 
sphere after change of temperature are to be found on an ellipsoid ; 
the axes of this ellipsoid are the thermal axes , and the above 
mechanical conception of the effect of change of temperature as 
the same as a uniform tractive load leads obviously to the identity 
of the thermal axes with the directions of principal traction or 
with the optic axes also (p. 245). 

[792.] Then follows the identification (for the case of sym- 
metry about three rectanglar planes) of the crystalline axes with 
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the other sets of axes. Neumann’s proof is of this kind. All other 
lines except the thermo-elastic axes have a relative position with 
regard to these lines which depends on the particular conditions of 
pressure (e. g. atmospheric) and of temperature and is changeable 
with these. Hence, if crystallography defines the axes of a crystal 
as having unchangeable position they must coincide with the 
thermo-elastic axes. This argument leads to the hypothesis that 
such three rectangular axes (crystalline axes) exist even in those 
forms of crystals where they are not directly determinable by the 
symmetry (p. 246). Neumann sums up his results as follows: 

Es giebt also in alien krystallinischen Eormen ein rechtwinkliges 
krystallographiscb.es Axensystem, und diess ist dasselbe, als das ther- 
mische und das der Hauptdruckaxen, von denen vorher die Identitat 
mit dem optischen Axensysteme und dem Axensysteme der Cohasions- 
krafte unter einer sehr einfacken und wahrscheinlichen Yoraussetzung 
nachgewiesen ist (p. 247). 

[793.] The rest of the paper is occupied with an investigation 
as to whether these results are true for gypsum. Neumann makes 
use of Mitscherlich’s experiments on the position of the thermal 
axes, of Biot’s experiments on the position of the optic axes, and of 
a revision of some of Phillip’s on the crystalline axes, to show that 
these results are true for gypsum within the limits of observational 
error. 

[794.] The second paper begins by a statement that for crystal- 
line bodies symmetrical about three rectangular planes or those of 
the homoedric type there are six elastic constants (Poisson’s theory), 
but that hitherto these do not appear to have been determined for 
any crystal. The importance of such determination, Neumann holds, 
would lie to a great extent in the possible discovery of relations 
between these six constants, and thus their reduction to a lesser 
number. He proposes in this paper to give the chief elastic 
phenomena presented by such crystals in order that those desiring 
to experiment may have a means of determining these constants. 

[795.] Neumann supposes a, 6, c to represent lengths taken 
parallel to the crystalline or elastic axes, and the body to receive a 

28—2 
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unif orm tractive load which produces stretches in the direction of 
these axes represented by M, N~, P. 

Considering more closely a right six-face whose edges are 
parallel to the axes and equal to a, b, c, he supposes it first to 
receive a traction T parallel to a. This produces stretches which 
he denotes by P a . 

Similarly tractions T parallel to b and c give the systems 

M t , iV 4J P„ 

and M c , N c , P c . 

We have then M = M a + M b + M c , 
and similar relations for N and P. 

Among the nine stretches we have the following relations : 

M„ = N a , M c -P a , N=P b . 

If the traction T be of unit magnitude, it will be seen that 
the system 


M a 

M b 



Jsr> 


P. 

P t 

Pc 


represents the inverses of a system of stretch-moduli for direct and 
transverse stretch. It corresponds exactly in Saint-Venant’s 
notation to : 


1 

1 

1 

E a 

Pc 


1 

1 

1 

F 

E b 

F 

x a 

1 

1 

l 


P a 

Be 


where F a — EJr/ bc — EJr) ct and similar relations hold for F b and F„, 
y bc being the ratio of the stretch in direction c to the stretch in 
direction b produced by a traction in the direction b. (See Saint- 
Venant, Navier’s Lemons, p. 809, or his Glebsch, p. 80.) 
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[796.] If A , A p A //} B, C, D , be the six elastic constants, Neu- 
mann then shews (p. 183) that : 


M - 

bc-a; 

M - 

-AT — . 

AA, 

-BA„ 


t 

m b ~ 



T 


-DB- A 2 

K- 


A,A 

-CA 

T ’ 


u 

T 


CD- A* 

N c = 


AA 

-DA 

P c = 

N 

T ’ 

A 

t / 

T 


where T - BCD + 2AA y A /y - BA 2 - CA 2 - DA 2 , 
results agreeing with those obtained later by Saint-Venant. 

[797.] From these results, by putting 

A=A=A /y ~hB = iC=iD = L, 

Neumann shews that the result proved by Poisson for a wire holds 
for every right prismatic body : see Art. 469. 

[798.] On p. 184 we have again the statement that for a uni- 
form tractive load the directions of principal traction coincide with 
the elastic axes. If fi, v , co are the stretches of the axes of 
principal traction (here apparently assumed to be those of prin- 
cipal stretch), the stretch A p/p in direction (a, /?, <y) is given by 

— = fid 2 + v/3 2 + coy 2 . 

P 

There are always two planes in which the stretch is the same 
in all directions : namely those of the circular sections of the 
ellipsoid 

1 = fix 2 + vy 2 + o)£ 2 . 

The position of an element of the body being determined by 
reference to rectangular coordinates x , y, z , and the body being 
subjected to any load not producing flexure ( 'Biegung ), the stretch 
is given by 

^ = Ma* + iV/3 2 + Py + px/3 + my + m/3y, (i), 

P 

where M, N, P are the stretches in the direction of x> y } z and 
p = cos (xy), n = cos (xz), m = cos (gz) 
are really the slides. Here again there exist three principal 
tractions determined by a cubic equation (p. 186). 
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[799.] Neumann now supposes a right prism cut from a crystal 
such that the axis of the prism r makes angles with a, b 3 c whose 
cosines are G a , C h3 G c . This prism is subjected to a tractive 
load D on the bases. Then we find : 


M-D{M a C: + M b C b » + M c C c % (ii), 

and two similar relations for N" and P; also, 


m • 


■D 


c,c 


n—D 


C a G c 




-(iii). 


A,’ ~ A ’ * - A t . 

where M, JS T , P are the stretches in directions of the elastic axes and 
■m,n,p the angles between those axes in their distorted positions. 

Let E r be the ratio of the tractive load D to the stretch in 
direction of the prismatic axis (G a , G b , G c ), or the stretch-modulus, 


- A = 

E r p ])' 

Applying (i), (ii) and (iii), we obtain (p. 189), 

Jr - M. o.‘ + if, c; + p, c ; + 2 (jt. + ji.) c; o; 

+ 2(jif. + n) c .’ c .’ + 2(r.+ 2 yc.'C.-. 

It will be seen that this stretch-modulus quartic is a particular 
form of that considered by Cauchy (see our Art. 658) and later by 
Rankine and Saint-Venant. 


[800.] In order to know the value of E r for every direction it 
will be sufficient to determine it for six directions. Neumann 
suggests this should be done by experimenting on the flexure of 
thin rods. Neumann then gives (p. 190) a formula for the de- 
flection of such a prism, deduced from that usual for a beam of 
which the longitudinal stretch-modulus is E r ; but when the 
crystalline axes are in any direction with regard to the axis of the 
rod, it does not seem to me obvious that this formula can be 
applied. For example, let one axis of the rod coincide with a 
crystalline axis, let the rod be of rectangular section as Neumann 
supposes, and the other elastic axes not parallel to its sides ; I 
do not think the ordinary formula would hold, for the rod would 
owing to unsymmmetrical slide undergo torsional strain and so not 
necessarily receive uniplanar flexure. 
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. [801.] Neumann suggests as six good directions the axes of 
the crystal and those which bisect the angles between each pair of 
them. If E a , E w E e . E m , , E {nc] , E (bc) represent the corresponding 
moduli, we find (p. 191) : 

1/E a = M a , 1/E m = M a + + m a + 1 IA„ 

1/E b = E 6 , ^-/E {ae) = M a + P c -f 2P a + 1/A, 

l/E c = P, 1/E m = E b + P C + 2P C + 1/A, 

By cutting the sides of the rectangular prism in the first three 
cases parallel to the other two axes of the crystal, and in the 
last case the faces parallel to the load perpendicular to the third 
axis, it might be possible to calculate these moduli from experiment 
on flexure ; but I do not think without these restrictions, which 
Neumann does not make, that his flexure experiments would lead 
to any accurate result; it is not enough merely to apply the 
ordinary formula for deflexion. 

A second method for finding the constants of the equation for 
E r is by measuring the change in angles between the sides and 
again between the sides and base of a rectangular prism when it 
is subject to load in the direction of its axis. Such experiments 
however only give the difference of the constants in the equation 
for E ri and one observation by the flexure method would still 
have to be made (pp. 191 — 192). 

The memoir, notwithstanding some obscurities, is suggestive, 
and contains I believe for the first time the quartic for the stretch- 
modulus in any direction : see however Art. 658. 

[802.] 1833. Cagniard-Latour. Journal de chimie medicals , 

Paris, 1833, T. ix., p. 309. See also Poggendorff’s Annalen , T. 
XXVlir,, 1833, p. 239. We have here the results of certain experi- 
ments due to this well-known physicist. They have some bearing 
on the elastic properties of bodies. 

1°. The note produced by the longitudinal vibrations of a 
metal wire is not altered by hard hammering (dcrouissement). 

2°. A tempered (trempS) steel-wire gives in vibrating lon- 
gitudinally a deeper note than an untempered wire. The same, 
only in a lesser degree, holds for iron. 
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3°. A liard-hammered (< icroui ) iron tuning-fork gives in 
vibrating transversally a deeper note than one which has not been 
thus treated. 

These statements are not in accordance with the results of 
Lagerhjelm’s experiments cited in Art. 366, nor with those of 
Wertheim to be considered in Chapter TUI. 


[803.] 1833. Franz Joseph, Bitter von Gerstner. Eandbuch 

der Mechanih Erster Band. Mechanik fester Korper . Prag, 1833 

§4, I have only examined the second edition of this work, 

which is however a mere reproduction of the first (1831). The 
third chapter, entitled : Festigkeit der Korper , treats of our subject. 
It occupies pp. 241 — 384. The book is edited by the son, Franz 
Anton. 

The following parts seem original: 


[804.] A set of experiments on piano-forte wires, which were 
procured of peculiarly uniform iron ; individual cases which pre- 
sented any irregularity in the tone were rejected (p. 259). 

A relation between longitudinal stretch and load of the form 
L~ As + Bs 2 + Cd' + Ds * + ... 


was empirically assumed. Here L is the load and s the total 
stretch, whether elastic or set. Gerstner’s experiments led him to 
the conclusion that C, D , etc. are all zero and B is negative. Let 
L be the maximum load corresponding to a maximum extension s, 
then 

= 0 gives A -f 2Bs' = 0, L' = As 4- Bs 2 . 

Whence we deduce 


Jk ~ £ fo _ f 
L s'V 


(0 


for the relation between load and stretch. 

It must however be remarked that the maximum load does 
not necessarily correspond to the maximum stretch. If stricture 
appears the load begins to decrease after a certain stretch; — at 
least, if the load be calculated on the basis of the original sectional 
area, which it certainly must be in practice till wc are better 
acquainted with the phenomenon of stricture. 
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[805.] Gerstner remarks that when s/s is small the load is 
proportional to the stretch. This condition he terms ‘ perfect 
elasticity ’ (p. 265). For any load the stretch is given by 




(ii). 


[806.] We now come to the statement of those facts with 
regard to set to which continental writers have given the name 
of Gerstner' s Law \ Gerstner finds, namely, that the elastic strain 
even after the beginning of set remains proportional to the load. 

Let s" be the total stretch due to the load L". Then, by the 
formula just found and the fact just stated, we have: 


Total stretch s n = s' jl — 1 — > 


Elastic stretch = 


s'L" 
2 L" 




(iii). 


Further, Gerstner finds that no set takes place when such a wire 
is reloaded, till the load becomes greater than L'\ Up to that the 
stretch obeys the law of proportionality. 

From the formula (iii), by putting L" = X', the author concludes 
that the set at time of greatest extension = s/2 or half the greatest 
stretch. This however depends upon Gerstner’s assumption that 


1 This ‘law’ has sometimes been attributed to Leslie, and a vague reference 
given to his Elements of Natural Philosophy , Edinburgh, 1823 (e. g. Saint-Venant 
Jlistorique Abr&gG, p. cclxxxix.). I can find nothing in the poor section of 
that work (Vol. i. pp. 243 — 275, 2nd ed.) devoted to our subject which would 
justify this. Pie merely states (p. 245) that after a certain load, stretch increases 
more rapidly than traction. Saint-Venant also remarks that it might with justice 
be' ascribed to Coulomb, who in his memoir on torsion (see Art. 119) made some 
experiments on set, and found that the elastic strain remained nearly the same 
after set had begun. Gerstner’s results however bring out two points : the per- 
manency of the elasticity and the law of the set. This is the law confirmed 
ten years after by Hodgkinson : see Art. 969. The Coulomb-Gerstner Law is 
a law of elasticity ; the Gerstner-Hodgkinson law, one of cohesion . We may term 
the first after Coulomb and the second after Gerstner. An English account 
of Coulomb’s experiments and his views on elasticity and cohesion will be found in 
Brewster’s edition of Ferguson’s Lectures on Select Subjects, 3rd ed. 1823, Vol, xi. 
pp. 288—244. See also Note A in the Appendix to this volume. 
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the maxima of stretch, and load coincide, which is possibly not true 
when stricture intervenes before rupture (pp. 272 — 276). 

Gerstner remarks on the importance of loading all material 
used in suspension bridges to as great a load as it is intended to 
stand before using it in the construction, but on the other hand 
practical reasons might suggest a factor of safety in the possibility 
of set. It must also be noted that Gerstner s results are entirely 
based on experiments made on a highly-worked material. 

[807.] On pp. 827 — 364 we have an account of a set of experi- 
ments by Gerstner himself on the flexure of wooden beams. This 
is an attempt to establish a formula for the set which accompanies 
considerable flexure. He takes an empirical formula of the form 

L —u(A — Bn) (iv), 

where L is the load which placed in the middle of the beam 
produces a depression n, A and B are constants. He inverts this 
into 



He finds the formula (v) exhibits greater differences between 
experimental and calculated results than was the case with (iii). 
These differences would, he implies, be increased if after-strain 
"were taken into account, i.e. if the loads were allowed to remain 
several days or weeks (p. 332). 

[808.] A remark on p. 334 may be quoted as it contains a 
truth not always recognised : 

Da tiberhaupt das Holz, Eisen und alle gebogenen Korper nnr 
durck ihre zusammenkangende Kraft dem Bruche widerstehen, so folgt 
von selbst, dass diejenige Biegung, welcke ein Korper durch friiher 
aufgelegte Gewickte bereits angenoromen hat, auch nicht als eine 
Wirkung der neu aufgelegten Last betrachtet werden kann; es muss 
daher in jedem Dalle das Tragungsvermogen nnr von derjenigen Kraft, 
welche widersteht, d. h. von dem wirklich vorhandenen odor sich 
aussernden Elastizitatsvermogen bestimmt werden, woraus folgt, dass 
tiberhaupt ein Stab, der keine Elasticitat Latte, nach einander nachgeben 
und gar keine Last zu tragen fahig seyn wiirde. Man sioht kieraus, 
dass die Meinung derjenigen sehr gegriindet ist, welche behaupten, class 
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die Festigkeit der Korper nur von der elastisclien Kraft derselben 
bestimmt werde, und dass man iiberhaupt einem Korper keine Last 
anvertrauen konne, die semen elastischen Widerstand iibersteigt. 

The last passage is somewhat obscure, but it would seem to de- 
note that the load must be such that it falls within the limits which 
we call the state of ease. It must be noted that any load outside 
these limits would not necessarily produce rupture, but possibly 
only a certain amount of set and extension of the state of ease ; 
the load itself would thus always remain practically the limit to 
the state of ease — which of course would hardly be a desirable state 
of things in a structure. An opinion expressed by Gerstner on the 
next page, that a load which exceeds c what the elasticity of a beam 
can bear’ will if it. be applied long enough produce rupture, 
seems to be connected with the above. It is not however quite 
clear what the expression ‘ elasticity ’ here means ; if it means the 
range in which permanent set does not appear, it does not seem to 
me necessarily true. 

[809.] Other experiments on cast and wrought iron follow for 
which the constants of the formula (v) are calculated. They offer 
nothing of note. 

[810.] Certain experiments on the torsion of wooden cylinders 
will be found on pp. 877 — 381. Before remarking upon them 
we may note that Gerstner as all writers before Cauchy (see 
Art. 661) supposes square prisms to follow the same law of torsion 
as circular prisms (p. 377). 

By adopting a formula like (iii) and (v) the calculated results 
are found after a certain load to be in far closer accordance with 
experiment than when the ordinary formula is used. That is to say 
by a proper choice of the two constants set was to a great extent 
allowed for. The divergence however of calculation from ex- 
periment shewed even then a steady , if small, increase. Gerstner 
makes the same remark for torsional load as he has done for 
flexional : see Art. 808. 

[811.] 1834. N. Persy. Cours de stabiliU des constructions d 
V -usage des Hives de VEcole d’ application de Var tiller ie et du genie . 
Metz, 1834. This is a Cours lithographic and apparently reached 
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at least four editions 1 . With one exception it seems to contain 
nothing of original value, reproducing the old Bernoulli-Eulerian 
theory with Lagrange’s results, Coulomb’s theory of Scrasement , 
etc. The one exception is a remark on p. 24, namely, that it is a 
fundamental condition for the uniplanar flexure of a beam that 
the neutral surface contain not only the centroid of the section but 
one of the principal axes at that point. 

La coexistence des equations 



selon la theorie des moments d’inertia signifie que la ligne ax est l’un 
des deux axes principaux ddnertia repondant au centre de gravite de la 
section. 

ax is the neutral axis and dec an element of sectional area. 
There is no attempt to investigate what would happen if the 
second condition were not fulfilled or the flexure ceased to he 
uniplanar. 

[812.] Two volumes of another Cours lithographic entitled : 
Principes de Me'canique, and containing lectures delivered at the 
Ecole des Mineurs de St Etienne (Loire), have reached me from a 
Berlin bookseller. There is no statement of the lecturer’s name or 
date, but he may possibly have been M. S. Pitiot, whose name 
occurs at the bottom of the first page (or is this the lithographer ?). 
The date 1831 is placed beneath the name of one of the designers 
who prepared the plates at the end of the second volume. 

The second volume contains a Resume des legons sur les 
constructions, in which there is a good deal of experimental fact 
(partly drawn from Barlow) and a few pages of theory (e.g. pp. 31 — 
36). It needs the perusal of such a Cours as this, or that of Art. 811, 
for anyone to comprehend the advance made by Saint-Yenant in 
his lectures of 1837 — 38, faulty as he himself admits the latter to 
be : see our Chapter ix. 

[813.] As we are treating of lithographed courses of lectures, 
we may here dismiss a third example which is in our possession, 

1 I owe to the kindness of M. de Saint-Yenant the opportunity of examining 
this work. 
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although it belongs to a somewhat later date. The lectures were 
delivered at the Ecole des Fonts et Chaussdes in 1842 — 1848, and 
the work is entitled : 1 Votes stir la mecanique appliquee aux 
principes de la stability des constructions et & la tlieorie dynamique 
des machines. No name appears in the work, but Duhamel is 
written, I do not know on what authority, on the fly-leaf. 

The work commences with certain material which will be 
found in ordinary dynamical or statical text-books of the old type. 
Chapter 3 (pp. 26 — 59) is entitled: De la resistance des materiaux 
employes dans les constructions . In treating of the stretch 
produced by pure traction, the author considers the case of a 
vertical bar supporting a weight which has a certain velocity. In 
this manner it is shewn that the kinetic as distinguished from the 
statical stretch of the bar may exceed the elastic limit: see 
the results of Poncelet and of Sonnet, Arts. 988 and 938, (5). 

Les considerations qui precedent font comprendre qu’une charge 
insuffisante pour depasser la limite d’elastieite d’une pikce peut produire 
cet effet si ime cause accidentelle lui imprime une vitesse, et expliquent 
ce qu’on appelle improprement V influence ou V action du temps . Aussi 
une tige qui ne perd son elasticity que sous une charge de 12 k 15 kil. 
par millim. carre n’est-elle consideree que comme pouvant porter une 
charge permanente de 6 & 8 kil. par millim. carre (p. 29). 

The remark is not without value, although it cannot be said to 
explain the phenomenon of time-effect, i.e. after-strain. 

[814.] The consideration of flexure and torsion is entirely on 
the old lines and by no means up to date ; thus, slide (see our Chap- 
ter IX.) is entirely neglected as well as Persy’s remark as to the 
position of the principal axes in uniplanar flexure : see Art. 811. 

[815.] There is an Appendix entitled: Rdsume de quelques 
legons sur la flexion et la resistance des pieces courbes . It occupies 
43 pages. 

The first part of this Appendix is entitled: Introduction. 
Etude de la repartition d’une force sur la section droite d’un prisme 
(pp. 1 — 15). It may be said to contain the whole theory of cores 
as applied to the beam-problem, and possibly for the first time. 
The core [noyau central or Kern) of a section is here termed 
partie centrals de la section. 
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A right prism being subjected to a terminal tractive load Pa, 
the traction at the point x, y of the section a is given by 


a 


ax by' 


t=~ 1 + 5 + 


Here the principal axes at the centre of gravity of a section 
are taken as axis of coordinates, k and tc are the radii of 
gyration about the axes of a? and y respectively, while a , b are 
the coordinates of the point in which the direction of P cuts the 
section (p. 2). This result is thrown into various geometrical 
forms and the chief properties of the neutral axis for any values of 
a , b investigated. Finally the cores of various sections (rectangle, 
circular and elliptic annuli, etc.) are determined (pp. 7 — 9). We 
then have the usual application of the theory of cores to the 
problem of cohesion and a series of examples (pp. 9 — 15). 

[816.] The next two chapters are devoted to the flexure of 
curved beams of uniform section, and the treatment is such as will 
be found in Navier’s Legons (see Art. 279). Chapters 3 and 4 con- 
tain a discussion of the uniplanar flexure of curved pieces, which 
are originally circular. Various problems differing slightly from 
those solved by Navier (see Art. 278) and Saint-Venant (see 
Chapter ix.) are considered, but there is no attempt, as in the 
latter writer's work, to include the effect of slide (pp. 27 — 43). 


[817.] 18,84. E. Martin. Emploi dio fer dans les pouts sus- 

pends , Annales des pouts et chaussees. 1834, 2 e semestre , pp. 157 
— 168, with observations by Vicat, pp. 169 — 172. 

We are not concerned here with the point in controversy 
between Martin and Vicat, but we may refer to some experimental 
results of Barbe and Bornet on iron such as is employed in the 
cables of ships. These experiments shew clearly, although on a 
limited scale that : 

1°. in bars of iron subjected to traction, the load after a 
certain value ceases to be proportional to the strain, but that in 
this case the strain is nearly all set: see Note A, (2) (ii) in the 
appendix to this volume. 

2°. the existence of a time-influence as exhibited in after- 
strain. 
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There does not appear however to have been any con- 
sideration of whether the after-strain was after-set or not. The 
experiments were made in 1829. See Tables III. and IV., pp. 167 
and 168. Saint-Venant refers to these experiments in the 
Historique Abrege , p. eclxxxix. 

818. De Schulten. Deduction des equations de Vequilibre des 
fils elastiques au moyen dune methode nouvelle ; par M. de 
Schultdn, Professeur de Math, a 1’IJniv. imp. d’Alexandre en 
Finlande. This is published in the Memoires presentes d VAcade - 
mie de St Petersbourg par divers Savans, Yol. 2, 1885 ; it occupies 
pages 49 — 78. The memoir was read on the 26th of November, 
1828. 

It relates to the ordinary statical problem of the equilibrium 
of a flexible cord, and does not bear on our subject. The solution 
of the problem is quite different from that which is now usually 
given in works on statics, and does not seem to possess any special 
advantages. On page 71 the author refers to a criticism which he 
had already offered on Lagrange’s treatment of the problem : see 
our Arts. 536 — 539, 744. 

[819.] 1835. C. D. Arosenius. De soliditate column arum 

disquisitio . This is a Swedish degree dissertation published in 
two parts, 24 pages in all, at IJpsala. 

It presents us with one of those instances, by no means in- 
frequent, wherein a mathematician treating of a purely ideal body 
apparently views with complacency results having absolutely no 
physical value. . The writer starts from Euler s paper of 1757 (see 
Art. 65), and, apparently ignorant of Eulers later memoirs (see 
Arts. 74 — 85) and those of Lagrange (see Arts. 97 — 113), obtains 
approximations to the load and deflexion of an impossible column 
which are by no means so close as theirs. In his last section he 
considers the problem of a ' column ’ in the form of a truncated 
cone, and seems to be quite unaware that Lagrange had already 
treated this case : see Art. 112. 

The value of the dissertation may be judged from the fact that 
the moment of the load about any point on the axis of the column 
is taken equal to the curvature at the point multiplied by a 
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constant h , quae e dimen sionibus et materia laminae pendens y Ins 
constantibus , ipsa constans permanet. The author also asserts that : 

Experientia t(xm$n docet ut fibrae illae } quae nec dilatantur nec 

comprimuntur, locum vere medium teneant . Considering that these 
fibres have no existence in the cases treated by the author, and 
that the neutral line which corresponds to them is a curve having 
one or more points at infinity, — considering also that Robison had 
fully exposed the futility of Euler’s theory of columns (see Arts. 145 
and 146), we may, I think, dismiss this writer to the obscurity 
from which we have only drawn him in order that he might serve 
as a warning to one or two modern English writers, who still 
blindly follow Euler. 

[820.] J. M. M. Peyre. Notes sur le mouvement vibratoire 
longitudinal de quelques corps solides. Bibliotheque Universelle de 
Geneve : Sciences et Arts. Tome 60, 1885, pp. 161 — 196. This 
consists of extracts from memoirs presented to the Society des 
Sciences naturelles de Seine-et-Oise . I am unaware whether the 
original memoirs were ever printed. Peyre seems to have followed 
up Savart’s investigations of 1822 on the nodal surfaces of bodies 
vibrating longitudinally (see Art. 827). The bodies he experi- 
mented upon were cylindrical tubes and prisms, and some figures 
are given of the nodal surfaces. I do not think the mathematical, 
theory of such vibrating bodies has ever been worked out ; as a 
general rule bodies of the kind experimented upon could hardly 
be treated as isotropic. One conclusion (p. 196) obtained may be 
cited : 

Les surfaces de rupture des tubes de verre qui vibrent ou qui out 
vibre paraissent etre les mimes que les surfaces nodales. 

[821.] Die Lehre von der Cohdsion, um/assend die Elasticitdt 
der Gase, die Elasticitdt und Coharenz der flussigen und festen 
Korper und die Krystallkunde . Breslau, 1835. 

This is a very considerable work of upwards of 500 pages by 
M. L. Frankenheim, a Breslau professor. It is written mainly 
from the physical and experimental side. The object of the 
writer, expressed in the preface, is to present a systematic text- 
book on the whole subject of cohesion. First giving fact and 
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experimental statistic and then the law and theory so far as any 
have been suggested. With regard to his own hypotheses Franken- 
heim remarks : 

ELein Physiker kann in Beziehung auf seine Hypothesen skeptischer 
sein als ich, und mit gleichem V ergniigen werde ich sie widerlegt oder 
bestatigt sehen, wenn dadurch die Wissenschaft gewinnt. 

A healthy doctrine not always observed by modern physicists. 

[822.] The first two parts of this book, entitled: GoTiasion der 
Gase and GoTiasion der Flussigen , contain much information which 
is of first-class interest to the historian of mathematics (note es- 
pecially the completeness of bibliographical detail), but they do 
not, except in the minor matter of intermolecular force, concern 
our present purpose. 

[823.] The third section of the book — entitled : GoTiasion der 
Festen , and divided into (i) Flasticitat, (ii) Gestalt oder Krystall- 
Jcunde, (iii) Coharenz—is a physical treatment of our subject in the 
light of the then existing knowledge. It deserves some con- 
sideration at our hands. 

[824.] The chapter on elasticity, pp. 238—277, contains a fair 
amount of reference, a mass of experimental details (wherein how- 
ever Frankenheim has not always modified the experimenter’s own 
results on quite clear principles), and finally the mere statement' 
of a modicum of the theoretical results of Poisson, Cauchy and 
others. The consideration of the stretch-modulus and 'specific 
stress’ {specifische SpannTcraft) on p. 243 do not seem to me 
peculiarly fortunate. Thus, probably misled by Bevan’s and 
Cagniard-Latour’s results 1 , Frankenheim remarks that elasticity 
does not seem to be a characteristic distinction between solid and 
fluid bodies ; for the ‘ specific stress ’ of the same body in the two 
states is not very different. The great difference is in the matter 
of cohesion, and this is attributed to the phenomenon of crystalli- 
sation (p. 277). 

[825.] The treatment of crystallography (pp. 277—362) does 

1 See our Art. 372, and Poggendorff's Annalen , T. xxviii. 1833, page 239, where 
the velocity of sound in water and ice is said to be the same. 

T. E. 
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not afford much material for our subject. Pp. 277 309 are oc- 

cupied with formal as distinguished from molecular crystallography. 
In * crystallophysics ’ Frankenheim reproduces some of Savart’s 
results (see our Arts. 335—346), but his statements as to the 
elastic properties of crystals are not suggestive. On the subject 
of ' hardness 5 he refers frequently to an earlier work of his own : 
Be crystallorum cohaesione , 1829 ; the experimental results quoted 
seem to have been principally obtained by scratching with a 
sharp point in different directions the several faces of various 
crystals. 

[826.] The portion of the work (pp. 363 — 502) devoted to the 
Cohdrenz der Festen, opens with the consideration of the ‘ structure ’ 
and ‘ texture ’ of solid bodies upon which their ultimate cohesion 
depends. The remarks upon abnormal structures or bodies in a 
state of internal stress (as many kinds of glass) are not without 
historical interest and give a wide field of reference. Then follows 
a section (pp. 408 — 431) entitled: Flementare Bewegung durch 
aussere Krafte entstanden, or as we may translate, change of mole- 
cular structure induced by load. This part of the work is of value 
as shewing the course of discoveries relating to after-strain , in fact 
to the influence of the time-element in the phenomena of cohesion, 
for the set here considered is that produced by long-continued load, 
and except in the reference to W. Weber’s experiments (p. 419 and 
our Art. 710) there is no evidence that these early experimenters 
investigated whether the time-strains were really set or elastic 
strain. Here again it would seem important to distinguish clearly 
in after-strain between after-set and elastic after-strain : see Art. 
708. 

[827.] We give a brief account of the course of discovery noted 
by Frankenheim. 

After-strain seems to have been first noted in the bulbs of glass 
thermometers. The change in the magnitude of these bulbs 
due to continued atmospheric pressure was first remarked by 
Bellani. The best discussion of the subject before 1830 is due 
to Egen: see Poggendorff’s Annalen , XX. 1827, p. 347. How far 
the after-strain in this case consists of after-set does not seem to 
have been investigated. Coriolis next experimented on lead (see 
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Art. 720), and his results seem to me to point to elastic after-strain. 
Then follow the interesting experiments of Yicat on iron-wire (see 
Art. 736), here the extension per year was after a certain load 
nearly uniform and on the whole suggests an after-set. Some 
experiments of Eytelwein on wood are not quantitatively very 
valuable, they merely prove the existence of after-strain. Franken- 
heim notes Webers discovery of the elastic after-strain and attempts 
by its means to explain not only the decrease in amplitude of 
oscillating bodies, but also the small intensity of the note given by 
materials such as lead. We may quote here Frankenheim’s view 
of the relation of the time- element to the breaking load : 

Es ist moglich, dass das kleinste der die Brechung hervorbringenden 
Gewichte erst in sehr langer, ja unendlicher Zeit wirke. Diese Gewichte 
sind also Functionen der Zeit, je grosser diese ist, desto kleiner konnen 
jene sein, und wenn es moglich ware ein Gewicht nur eine uuendlich 
kleine Zeit wirken zu lassen, so wiirde es, so gross es auch sein mag, 
keine bleibende Wirkung zuriicklassen. Man darf sich jedoch durch 
diese Betrachtungen nicht verleiten lassen, jedes Gewicht, wenn es nur 
hinlanglich lange wirkt fur hinreichend zum Zerbrechen zu halten ; denn 
obgleich die bleibenden Veranderungen eine unendliche Zeit fortwachsen, 
so ist es dennoch sehr wahrscheinlich, dass die Summe dieser Aenderungen 
eine endliche Grosse ist, und nur da Brechen eintritt, wo diese Grosse 
den Korper bis zu irgend einem von seiner Beschaffenheit abhangigen 
Puncte, die Grenze seiner Elasticitat, gebogen hat. (p. 417.) 

[828.] The author concludes this portion of his work by some 
remarks on the influence of temperature on the elastic condition 
(pp. 421 — 424), and by a general summary in which he attributes 
these molecular changes to Krystallisationskraft , a force arising as 
he believes from the absolute position of the axes of crystallisation 
in the elementary parts of the material: see pp. 425 and 357. 

[829.] Pages 431 — 502 of the book are occupied with the con- 
sideration of absolute strength ( Festigkeit ). The results cited are 
selected from the innumerable experimental investigations of the 
previous fifty years and offer nothing of consequence. The treat- 
ment of impact and adhesion, which also falls into this section, may 
also be passed over, and we may conclude our review of the work 
by merely noting the last paragraph, where the author suggests a 

29—2 
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possible relation between magnetism and cohesion 1 . The corre- 
spondence pointed out between the difference of cohesive force in 
the different directions of a crystal and magnetic polarity does not 
seem peculiarly lucid (p. 502). 

[830.] A. Baudrimont. Recherches sur la Ductilite et la Malle- 
ability de quelques Metaux , et sur les Variations que leurs Densites 
eprouvent dans un grand nonibre de cir Constances. Ann ales de 
chimie et de physique . T. 60, pp. 78 — 102. Paris, 1835. This paper 
is very suggestive in that it states facts with regard to metal wires 
which might naturally be expected, but which seem to have been 
much neglected by later physicists, who have thought to deduce 
general laws from these highly ‘ worked 1 forms of material. The 
author shews how even the process of annealing in various gases 
affects the breaking load (pp. 96 — 97). Annealing also affects, 
apparently in the most irregular fashion, the diameters, length and 
tenacity of wires (pp. 92, 94, 99) : see our Art. 692, 1°. Elastic 
after-strain is noted in the following paragraph : 

II est simple de penser que, lorsqu’un fil passe forcement dans 
Touverture d’une fili&re, en vertu de Telasticite qui lui est propre, ses 
molecules reviennent en partie sur elles-m6mes, et que son diara&tre 
s’accroit au dela de Touverture de cette filibre ; mais j’ai trouv6 un 
fait auquel je m’attendais peu, et sur lequel je lie conserve pas le 
moindre doute, e’est que le diametre d’un fil s’accroit lentement, et qu’il 
est sensiblement plus grand au bout d’un mois, qu’il ne l’etait quelques 
heures aprfes avoir ete etire, J J ai encore remarqu6 que des fils ecrouis 

1 The first suggestion of a possible relation between these two phenomena 
appears due to Kirwan in a memoir entitled : Thoughts on Magnetism, published 
in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy , Yol. vi., Dublin, 1797, pp. 177 — 191. 
Kirwan attributes crystallisation and magnetism to the same physical cause, 
the difference being one of degree not of kind. He writes : 

“By crystallisation I understand that power by which the integrant partioles 
of any solid possessing sufficient liberty of motion unite to each other, not 
indiscriminately and confusedly but according to a peculiar uniform arrangement, 
so as to exhibit in its last and most perfect stage regular and determinate 
forms. This power is now known to be possessed by all solid mineral substances/’ 
Cp. 179.) 

The way in which the face of one crystal attracts a first face and repels a second 
face of another crystal is compared with magnetic action. I suspect Frankenheim 
drew his ideas from Kirwan : see his p. 502. 
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qui avaient ete plies en plusieurs sens, et que j’avais redresses avec 
beaucoup de soin, perdaient leur rectitude en un jour ou deux. (p. 95.) 

Reference is then made to Savart’s memoir in the Annales of 
1829: see Art. 332. We may also refer to the remarks of Brix : 
see Art. 858. (vii). 

[831.] The general results of the memoir are given on pp. 
101 — 102 and we reproduce them here, drawing especial attention 
to the first three. The author concludes : 

1°. Qu’un fil metallique est generalement tres irregulier dans son 
ctendue. 

2°. Qu’il est impossible, en usant de precautions semblables, d’obtenir 
des fils de differentes natures et de in ernes diametres en les etirant dans 
une seule ouverture de fili&re. 

3°. Que, lorsqu’on les etire, ils subissent un allongement aux 
depens de leur diam&tre, et, quelquefois, par Paugmentation de la 
distance qui separe les molecules qui les constituent. 

4°. Que la densite des fils qui ont moins que 0 mm , 5 de diamktre est 
tres considerable, si on la compare k celles des autres preparations des 
memes metaux. 

5°. Que les fils de 0 mm , 5 de diamktre, et au-dessus, sont moins 
denses que les lames qui sont preparees en laminant ces fils, soit aprks, 
soit avant le recuit. 

6°. Que Pecrouissement augmente la tenacite des metaux d’une 
manure considerable. 

We have here clearly pointed out the very peculiar elastic 
character of wires. Physicists were growing conscious that 
material in its ‘ worked state 5 does not present uniformity in its 
elastic constants. For example, in the case of a wire or in the 
case of a bar of cast-iron it is certain that at the surface of the 
material the stretch-modulus has a value quite different from 
that which it has at some distance inwards. According to Saint- 
Yenant, Ardant in a work entitled: Etudes tMoriques et e%- 
p6rimentales sur V6i tablissement des charpentes d grande portde, 
Metz, 1840, points out particularly the irregularities in iron-wire. 
I have not been able to find a copy of this work : see however 
Art. 987. 
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' [832.] Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engineers , Vol, j. 
London, 1836. 

On p. 175 we have: An Elementary Illustration of the 
Principles of Tension and of the Resistance of Bodies to being torn 
asunder in the Direction of their Length ; by the late J. Tredgold. 

The object of this paper is very simple, and singularly important 
in its practical results. Tredgold states that the resistance of a bar 
subjected to terminal tractive load is usually taken as proportional 
to the cross section. This however supposes the load to be 
uniformly distributed or else axial ; if the load be applied at a 
point not quite in the axis, the bar will not be uniformly strained 
and the resistance is no longer proportional to the cross section. 
The practical difficulty of making the load exactly axial is obvious. 
Tredgold’s mathematical investigation (pp. 177 — 178) is, I think, 
unsatisfactory; like Dr Whewell he seems to imagine that the 
neutral axis throughout the length of the bar will be at a constant 
distance from the central line. He assumes the y of his notation 
to be a constant, but the bar will receive flexure and y will then 
vary from point to point. The equation to the central axis then 
takes an exponential form, and the distance of the neutral axis 
from the central line being equal to a : 2 divided by the deflection 
will also be of an exponential form. Here k represents the radius 
of gyration of the section about a line through its centre perpen- 
dicular to the plane of flexure. 

Let the bar be pivoted at the fixed end, and let P be the load 
supposed to be applied in a principal axis of the terminal section, 
c the semi-diameter of the section in the plane of flexure, co the 
area of the section, b the distance' from the centre at which P 
acts, then by Art. 815 the greatest stress will be 



and will occur in the outermost fibres of the section upon which 
P acts. We should thus expect a rod subject to a non- central 
terminal traction to break at its terminal. 

Further, if b were zero, we should have 
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Hence 


T=T 



Let T 0 be the greatest traction any fibre will sustain without set, 
then the greatest central tractive load will be P 0 = co T 0 while 
the greatest eccentric tractive load P 6 at distance b is given by 

T , c>T n 


i+4 

fC 


hence 


p *-M i+ s 


For a rectangular section k? = — , or 

o 


J>,-p./(l+f). 


For a circular section /c = — , or 


We see from this how much of the strength may he lost by 
eccentric loading. 


[833.] Tredgold comes to the result that the strength of the 
bar may be lost, if the force be | of the semi-diameter from the 
centre. This result agrees with my calculation in the preceding 
article if the bar be of rectangular section. He insists on the 
importance of the longitudinal load being exactly central in all 
sectional bars subject to 'traction. ‘ 

In making a joint to resist traction, the surfaces in contact 
should be so formed as to render it certain that the direction of 
tractive load may be exactly, or at least very nearly, in the 
sectional centre of the bars which have to resist it. 

Tredgold proceeds with practical remarks and then quotes 
a passage from Dr Robison (see Art. 145) which criticised Euler’s 
theory of columns and affirmed that very little was known about 
resistance ; he concludes thus : 

Such was Dr Robison’s view of the subject, but the question did 
not long remain in that state. Our celebrated countryman Dr Thomas 
Young, soon discovered the proper mode of investigation, which was 
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published in 1807, and yet, strange as it may seem, the popular writers 
on mechanics in this country, as well as on the continent, either have 
not seen, or do not comprehend, the brief but elegant demonstration 
Dr Young has given. We can attribute it only to the difficulty of 
following the inquiries of that able philosopher without a most extensive 
knowledge of mathematics and of nature. (Bee Young’s Miscellaneous 
Works, Yol. ii. p. 129.) 

[834.] Tredgold is undoubtedly right in asserting that Euler s 
theory fails because the neutral line is not necessarily in the 
material, but he himself falls into error in calculating its position. 

[835.] On pp. 231 — 235 we have some experiments made 
under the direction of Messrs Bramah and Sons on the force re- 
quisite to fracture and crush stones. They have no bearing on 
theory. 

We pass to Yol. II. of the same Transactions. 

[836.] Pp. 15 — 32. A series of Experiments on different 
kinds of American Timber , by W. Denison. These have no 
theoretical value. 

[837.] Pp. 113 — 135. A series of Experiments on the Strength 
of Cast Iron , by Francis Bramah. These experiments do not 
possess much novelty either in the sectional form of the beams or 
in the method of testing. A good many are on ‘ open beams ’ and 
merely shew their weakness. The results are not comparable with 
Hodgkinson’s, and a good criticism of the latter’s upon them will be 
found on p. 461 of his addition to Tredgold’s Cast Iron : see 
Art. 970. 

[838.] Lastly in Yol. m. of the same Transactions we have on 
pjx 201 — 218 a memoir entitled : On the Expansion of Arches , 
by George Rennie. The writer gives various experiments on the 
expansion of iron and stone bridges by heat, and the effect of this in 
straining bridges, but there is no attempt to investigate any thermo- 
mechanical laws, nor has the memoir any theoretical value. 

[839.] With this volume the Transactions come to an end. 
Various brief notices, papers and discussions on the strength and 
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elasticity of materials, will be found in the Minutes of the Pro- 
ceedings of the same Institution from 1837 — 1841, all included in 
Vol. I. The majority are not of a valuable character and possess 
no theoretical interest. 

[840.] 0. IT. Mossotti. On the Forces which regulate the Internal 
Constitution of Bodies. This memoir appears to have been printed 
at Turin in 1836 under the title : Sur les forces qui regissent la con- 
stitution interieure des corps , apergu pour servir d la determina- 
tion de la cause et des lois de V action moUculaire. Of this work 
itself I have not seen a copy, but the English translation will be 
found in Taylor's Scientific Memoirs, Yol. I. pp. 448 — 469, 1837. 
It is there merely described as : ' From a Memoir addressed to 
M. Plana, published separately/ It is communicated by Faraday. 

[841.] The memoir presents some interesting mathematical 
analysis, though its physical results wmuld probably not at the 
present time be thought of a very valuable order. Starting from 
the hypothesis of Franklin — who explained statical electricity by 
supposing that the molecules of bodies are surrounded by a quantity 
of fluid or aether, the atoms of which, while they repel each other, 
are attracted by the molecules — Mossotti proposes the following 
mathematical problem : 

If several material molecules, which mutually repel each other, are 
plunged into an elastic fluid, the atoms of which also mutually repel 
each other, hut are at the same time attracted by the material molecules, 
and if these attractive and repulsive forces are all directly as the 
masses and inversely as the square of the distance, it is proposed to 
determine whether the actions resulting from these forces are sufficient 
to bring the molecules into equilibrium and keep them fixed in that 
state, (p. 452.) 

[842.] The question is whether the molecular action which 
arises will explain cohesion. The analysis is interesting and in- 
volves some general applications of spherical-harmonic analysis. 
Mossotti afterwards proceeds to narrow his results by supposing : (1) 
his molecules are uniform and spherical, (2) of small volume and 
at mutual distances considerable as compared with their dimen- 
sions. Finally, the force between two molecules is found to be in 
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the line joining their centres and to be represented by the 
function : 


gv(a + q)v l (a> l +q,) 


(1 -f ar) e 


(g- 7 ) 
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where 

r is the molecular distance. 

g , the accelerative force of attraction between atoms of aether 
and the matter of the molecules at unit distance. 


y, the accelerative force of repulsion between the matter of 
the molecules at unit distance. 


cOj co t , the two molecular densities. 
v , v v the two molecular volumes. 

q, q v the densities of the aether at or in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the molecules. 

a, a constant depending on the nature of the atoms of aether 
and probably very great. 

Mossotti remarks on this result that g — y is to he supposed 
small compared with g. Hence when r is small the first term is 
all-important, hut when it is great the second or gravitating term. 
There will be a position of equilibrium obtained by equating this 
force to zero, a position which will be found to be stable. 


These molecules present a picture in which the hooked ato?ns of 
Epicurus are as it were generated by the love and hatred of the two 
different matters of Empedocles (p. 467). 

With regard to Mossotti s repulsive force we must remark on 
the similarity in its kind to that suggested by Poisson : see Art. 
439. But his theory leaves cohesion to be explained by an 
attractive force which is even less than the ordinary force of 
gravitation, and therefore still more subject to the objections of 
Belli : see Arts. 752---758. 


[843.] The memoir is followed by an editorial note citing a 
passage in Boget’s Treatise on Electricity noticed by Faraday in a 
Boyal Institution lecture with reference to Mossotti’s views. Al- 
though the view here propounded would hardly find acceptance to- 
day, it may be interesting to reproduce it for historical purposes : 
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It is a great though a common error to imagine, that the condition 
assumed bj Aepinus, namely that the particles of matter when devoid 
of electricity repel one another, is in opposition to the law of universal 
gravitation established by the researches of Newton; for this law applies, 
in every instance to which inquiry has extended, to matter in its 
ordinary state, that is combined with a certain proportion of electric fluid. 
By supposing indeed, that the mutual repulsive action between the parti- 
cles of matter is, by a very small quantity, less than that between particles 
of the electric fluid, a small balance would be left in favour of the 
attraction of neutral bodies for one another which might constitute the 
very force which operates under the name of gravitation ; and thus both 
classes of phenomena may be included in the same law. 

[844.] Amedeo Avogadro. Fisica de’ corpi ponderabili ossia 
Trattato della costituzione generale de’ corpi. Turin, 1837. Yol. I. 
Pp. 1 — 331 are more or less concerned with our subject. There 
is not much original w T ork in these pages, which present however 
a very fair resumi of the labours of Poisson, Biot, Cauchy, Savart, 
Weber, etc. In the first chapter we find a general discussion of 
molecular force. The function suggested by Poisson is mentioned 
(see our Art. 439) and as usual the repulsive force attributed to 
the existence of the fluid caloric : see our Arts. 543, 597, 701 (foot- 
note). At the same time the then novel view of Ampere 1 , that the 
quantity of caloric might be replaced by the vis-viva of the molecular 
vibrations, is considered (p. 15). The second chapter, which con- 
cludes the first book, is occupied with densities and is based 
chiefly upon Biot. 

[845.] The second book is divided into two sections, the first 
treating of molecular forces and the second of crystallisation. In 
the physical part of the first section we have a consideration of the 
important experimental results of Baudrimont, Dufour, Gerstner, 
Tredgold, Vicat, Weber, Lagerhjelm, etc., all of which will be 
found referred to in our present work. The theoretical part 
chiefly follows Poisson, giving however Coulomb’s theory of 
torsion with the experimental work of Bevan, Savart and Ritchie 
(see Arts. 378, 333, 408). We may note however that this is the 
first text-book which contains the consideration of the general 


1 See our Art. 738. 
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equations for the equilibrium of an elastic solid (pp. 159 — 182). 
Poisson's singular result of 1829 (see Art. 556) and Mossotti’s of 
1836 (see Art. 842) are also reproduced. It may not be without 
interest to quote Avogadro’s opinion of Mossotti’s results : 

In generate le diverse supposizioni su cui il sig. Mossotti ha fondata 
la sua analisi, dedotte da eonsiderazioni relative alle attrazioni e ri- 
pulsioni dei corpi elettrizzati, nelF ipotesi di un solo duido elettrico, 
condensato o rarefatto alia loro superficie, possono incontrare difhcolta 
ad essere ammesse, come realizzate nelle f orze molecolari ; ma il lavoro 
del sig. Mossotti ci presenta un pidmo saggio di applicazioni del calcolo 
a questioni di questo genere, che potrebbe servir d’ esempio a calcoli 
fondati sopra altre ipotesi che si credessero piu conformi alia natura di 
queste forze (p. 203). 

[846.] In the part that follows, on the vibrations of bodies, we 
have the results of Chladni, Weber, Savart, Strehlke, Wheatstone, 
Plana, Fourier and Poisson all analysed. Chapter iy. of this 
section (pp. 304 — 331) is occupied with some discussion of the 
relations between the distance and size of the molecules of solid 
bodies, and with their density. It is chemical rather than physical 
in character. Avogadro here draws attention to his own researches. 
In the second part of this work, on crystallisation, the only 
portion which really concerns our subject is the article entitled : 
Diversity di coesione e di elasticity de cristalli nelle diverse 
direzioni (pp. 745 — 793). This contains a complete reproduction 
of F. Neumann's papers and an analysis of Savart’s researches 
on aeolotropic plates: see our Arts. 788 — 801, 335 — 345. 

[847.] As a model of what a text-book should be it is difficult 
to conceive anything better than Avogadro’s. It represents a com- 
plete picture of the state of mathematical and physical knowledge 
of our subject in 1837. No trace of that divorce between physics 
and mathematics which is more or less to be found in Poisson 
(see Art. 568) and Biot (see Art. 181) and in innumerable text- 
books of to-day can be discovered. It may be read even at the 
present time with great pleasure, and in my opinion marks an 
epoch in physico-mathematical text-book writing. 

[848.] A. F. W. Brix. Abhandlung uber die Cohasions - und 
Elasticitiits- Verhdltnisse einiger nach ihren Dimensionen beim Baa 
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der Hangebrucken in Anwendung kommenden Eisendrdthe des 
In - und Auslandes . Berlin , 1837, pp. 1 — 36 text, 39 — 118 ex- 
perimental results. 

[849.] This work on the elasticity and strength of iron wires 
describes one out of the many series of experiments made in the 
first half of this century to test the material used in suspension 
bridges: see Arts. 692, 721, 723, 817, 936. As Lagerhjelm had 
compared Swedish and English iron so Brix, at the instance of the 
koniglich technischen Gewerbe-Deputation , instituted a comparison 
of French and German iron. His statement of general results has 
considerable interest as confirming previous discoveries or suggest- 
ing new facts. The testing machine employed was a non- hydraulic 
lever machine, a modified form of one used by Lagerhjelm ; it is 
described on pp. 1 — 6 and very fully figured on two plates at the 
end of the work. The experiments seem to have been made with 
considerable care, and a time-element amounting in some cases to 
twelve hours was allowed for the loads to produce a full effect. 

[850.] We may note the following results : 

(i) In all but one experiment (No. 49 in which set began 
with the least load) the iron wires seem to have been in a state 
of ease, i.e. in a condition of perfect elasticity, at the com- 
mencement of the experiment. Till set began Hooke’s Law 
was found to hold and there is very striking agreement obtained for 
the moduli of various sorts of iron wire, even after the process 
of annealing. This agrees with the experiments of Coulomb, 
Tredgold and Lagerhjelm. The method of calculating the modulus 
(p. 22) is perhaps not altogether satisfactory. 

[851.] A singular historical mistake occurs on p. 17, where the 
discovery of the proportionality of stress and strain is attributed 
to Mariotte and Leibniz, while the experimental confirmation alone 
of this relation is ascribed to Hooke. 

[852.] (ii) The strain after the beginning of set is found 
to consist of two parts:, ( a ) a purely elastic part which follows 
Hooke’s Law, — Brix thus confirms the important discovery of 
Coulomb and Gerstner : see our footnote p. 441 ; ( b ) a set for 
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which the author can discover no law (p. 19). He finds his experi- 
ments confirm no known theory, nor do they satisfy an empirical 
formula which expresses the load in ascending powers of the stretch 
(p. 29). Still less do they confirm Lagerhjelm’s empirical relation 

Cj A = a constant. 

See our Art. 365. 

[853.] (iii) As a result of (ii) Brix objects to the beginning of 
set being termed the 'limit of elasticity/ He is doubtful from 
his own and Lagerhjelm’s experiments whether there is any 
limit of elasticity short of the limit of cohesion. He accordingly 
terms the usual limit of elasticity the beginning of set (Anfangs- 
grenze der VerschiebbarJceit ) (pp. 19 — 20). 

[854.] (iv) If a wire has once received a load which produces 
a certain amount of set, then that load being removed and the 
wire gradually reloaded no fresh set is produced till the first load 
is again reached (p. 20). Brix opposes the view originally pro- 
pounded by Young and Coulomb, and afterward made universal 
by the sanction of Tredgold, that a load which produces set is 
generally capable of bringing about rupture if only maintained 
long enough, or, in Tredgold’s words, that the limit of absolute 
strength is the beginning of set. Brix holds that his experiments 
confirm Lagerhjelm’s and prove that a given load will only pro- 
duce a definite amount of set however long maintained. At the 
same time he admits that Tredgold's rule gives the best limit for 
practical purposes (p. 34). 

[855.] (v) The yield-point seems clearly marked in the 

tabulated experimental results, and yet the writer has evidently 
not discovered its existence. Thus he remarks that it is in- 
controvertible that 'the set must be a definite function of the 
load, the length and the sectional area of the wire, but his ex- 
periments have not led him to ascertain its form’ (p. 29). He 
does not then recognise that the set may at all events at first, 
depending largely on the working to which the wire has been 
subjected, be very irregular and only become such a function 
as he imagines after the yield-point has been reached 
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[856.] On the other hand he notes (p. 35) how, especially in 
annealed wires, the set received suddenly a great increase before 
it attained 'that maximum which could balance the applied load : 

Hier nahm die Yerlangerung in der Kegel so bedeutend zn, dass 
man haufig jeden Augenblick ein Zerreissen des Drathes erwartete; 
allein plotzlich horte diese Zunahme auf, das Gleichgewicht zwischen 
Kraft und "Wider stand war eingetreten und der Draht erlitt, obgleich 
er manehmal zehn bis funfzehn Stunden lang unter derselben Spannung 
erhalten wurde, fast gar keine nachtragliche Yerlangerung mehr. 

There can be little doubt that the phenomenon described is 
that of the yield-point. 

[857.] (vi) The 'beginning of set 5 is, after Tredgold, deter- 
mined by Brix as the ratio of the first load which produces set to 
the breaking load. It may be doubted whether this measure is 
quite satisfactory. Brixs results on this point are in accordance 
with those of Telford, Brown, de Traitteur and Barbd (pp. 26 — 28). 

[858.] (vii) We may finally note some interesting points with 
regard to annealed iron wire (pp. 32 — 34). Namely that the 
elastic and cohesive properties of such wire are identical with those 
of bar iron (Stabeisen). Brix remarks that the mechanical work- 
ing of rolled iron produces a change in the elastic conditions of 
its surface . The effect of the hammer in wrought iron in producing 
a superficial elastic change was first noted by Rondelet \ confirmed 
by Lagerhjelm, and theoretically allowed for by Bresse and Saint- 
Yenant 2 . This change extends to a very small depth in wrought 
iron and probably disappears at the yield-point. Brix notes 
that a similar result, extending however to a much greater depth, 
is produced by the process of wire-drawing. A sort of epidermis is 
formed thicker and firmer than the rest of the wire : 

Diese Epidermis tragt, nach der, von den Mitgliedern der fran- 
zosischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, de Prony, Fresnel, Molard und 
Girard, in ihrem Bericht fiber die Seguinisclien Yersuche aufgestellten 
Ansicht, hauptsachlicli mit zu der grossen Festigkeit bei, welche die 
Eisendrathe im Yergleich mit deni Stabeisen besitzen und da sie bei 
den dttnnern Drathen verhaltnissmassig einen grosseren Theil des 

i J UArt de Mtir, Paris, 1827, T. i. p. 281. 
a See his edition of Navier’s Lemons, p. 20. 
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Querschnittes einnimmt, als bei den starkeren, so liegt darin der Grund 
der bekannten Erfahrung, dass ein Drath desto mehr an Festigkeit 
gewinnt, je feiner das Kaliber ist, bis zu welchem er gezogen wird. (p. 33.) 

Brix points out bow bis results confirm this statement. The 
report of tbe Academicians is attached to Seguin’s book, Des 
pouts enfil enfer , Paris, 1824 : see our Art. 984. This condition of 
the epidermis of iron and other wires deserves fuller consideration 
from those English physicists who investigate the molecular and 
elastic properties of materials by means of experiment on those 
materials when in the peculiar * worked * condition of wire. 

[859.] An important memoir by P, H. Blanchet, presented to 
the French Academy in 1838 and published in Liouville’s Journal , 
VoL y., 1840, will be best considered in conjunction with other 
memoirs by the same scientist in our Chapter YHI. 

860. Mainardi. Suite vibrazioni di una sfera elastica ; Esercizio 
del prof \ suppl. Gasparo Mainardi . This memoir is published in the 
Annali delle Scienze del Regno Lombardo-Veneto , Vol. 8, Padova, 
1838 : it occupies pages 122 — 133. 

The memoir begins by referring to the writings of Poisson and 
Cauchy on the theory of elastic bodies. As the subject acquires 
every day fresh interest Mainardi thinks it important to fix the 
attention on any principle which may require other proofs, or may 
present exceptions, and for the subject of the present memoir he 
has selected a special problem already discussed by Poisson : see 
Art. 449 in the account of Poisson. 

861. From the beginning of the memoir to the end of page 
127 Mainardi is occupied in establishing a differential equation 
which coincides with that of my Art. 450 ; the process is laborious 
and uninviting, and it involves that mode of expression by 
integrals which Poisson condemns : see Art. 436. 

862. On pages 128 — 130 we have what may be considered 
the essence of the memoir. Mainardi in obtaining the general 
differential equation just noticed confined himself to an internal 
particle; he- now considers the case of a particle on the surface of 
the sphere. We know that the theory of elasticity includes the 
investigation of the conditions which must hold at the surface of a 
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body ; for instance in the problem under consideration we obtain 
equations like those of Arts. 451, 461 ; but Mainardi attempts to 
investigate the matter from the beginning. His process seems to 
me quite unsatisfactory, and moreover his equations (9) and (13) 
are not accurate. 

863. On his page 130 Mainardi alludes to the memoirs of Belli 
in 1812 and 1832, which we have noticed in our Arts. 163 and 752. 
Mainardi seems to desire to shew that the molecular force must vary 
inversely as the fourth power of the distance. He uses Newton’s 
Principia , Lib. I. Prop. 87, Cor. 1 ; and he combines this with the 
following statement : Suppose two equal homogeneous cubes placed 
with a pair of faces in contact, then if the matter always remains 
the same the force of adherence varies as the square of the length 
of an edge. For this statement he refers in a note to Rondelet, 
Art de bdtir, T. 1, page 44. 

864. Pages 131 — 133 of the memoir are devoted to the inte- 
gration of the differential equation obtained on page 127. One 
example is worked out fully ; in this the condition which he obtains 
with respect to the surface agrees with an equation of our Art. 451, 
provided we suppose X = 0. There is nothing in the integration 
requiring notice, except the statement on the third line of page 
133 ; this is quite untrue, the asserted identities do not exist. 

On the whole the memoir seems to me to add nothing to the 
discussion which Poisson had already given of the problem to 
which it refers 1 . 

1 We may note the following misprints and errors : 

123. last line, for r read r 3 . 

124. line 2, for read ~ . 

Jti Jti 

126. last line, for 2 cos <f> read cos <p : this error is repeated. 

127. line 2, before ?' 2 supply cos 0. 

Equation (10), read sin 4 <f> cos - sin 2 <p cos 0 - 1 cos 3 <p. 

128. Equation (13), for 2 cos<£ jl+ ^|+y'read cos 

Equation (16), for - ^ 2 + ~ +• y read - + 

129. Equation (17), for tt + d j xesid - 7r8 

182. line 10, for (22) read (28). 

T. E. 
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865. 1837. Mobius. A work in two volumes octavo was pub- 

lished at Leipsic in 1837 3 entitled Lehrbmh der Statik. Pages 246 
— 313 of the second volume form a chapter entitled Vom Oleich - 
gewichte an elastischen Fdden; there is however nothing here which 
strictly belongs to our subject. After a few pages relating to the 
case of a flexible extensible thread Mobius proceeds to that of an 
elastic rod or curve. But there is no intelligible account of the 
elastic forces; the equations are deduced by a vague process of 
analogy from the investigation previously given in the volume re- 
specting the equilibrium of a flexible thread. The main results 
obtained by Mobius are the equations on his page 281, of which a 
particular case is given on his page 269 ; these agree practically 
with those in Poisson’s Traite de Mecaniqae , Vol. IX. pages 626 and 
630 ; but Poisson’s method is far superior to that of Mobius. 

[866.] Adam Burg. Hebe?' die Starke und Festigkeit der 
Materialien : Jahrbucher des k. k.polytechnischen Institutes in Wien , 
Bd. 19, Wien, 1837, pp. 41 — 93. This is merely a resume of other 
people’s work, notably Lagerhj elm’s. It does not appear to be of 
original value even in its criticisms. 

A continuation of it appears on pp. 183 — 300 of Bd. 20 
of the same periodical. It contains a certain amount of historical 
information and analytical calculation of the formulae for flexure. 
Much of the matter here considered is reproduced in the Com- 
pendium of the same writer, which although of a later date 
we may refer to in the next Article. 

Earlier papers by Burg merely giving a German record of 
English experimental investigations will be found in Bd. 5 (pp. 
(215—329) and Bd. 17 (pp. 45—111). 

[867.] Compendium der popular en Mechanik und Maschinen- 
lehre } Wien, 1849 (2nd edition). This book contains a chapter en- 
titled: Von der Festigkeit der Materialien , Vol. I. pp. 215 — 244. 
It is of no value and hardly level with the knowledge of its 
day : see for example the section on torsion, page 238. 

A Supplement- Band zum Compendium appeared in 1850. It 
contains a section on elasticity, pp. 97 — 139 ; this is devoted to 
the mathematical deduction of the formulae cited in the Com- 
pendium. It does not appear to present any novelty. 
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S6S. Memoire sur le calcal cles actions moleculaires developpees 
par les chang ements de temperature dans les corps solides ; par J. 
M. C. Duhamel. This memoir is published in the Memoires...par 
divers savans, Vol. V., 183S : it occupies pages 440 — 498. 

The object of the memoir is very simple. Duhamel assumes 
the theory of elasticity as given in Poisson’s memoir of April, 1828, 
and investigates the modifications which the formulae must undergo 
when we allow for change of temperature. 

869. The function denoted by/(r) in our Arts. 296 and 305 will 
now involve the temperature ; thus if at the point considered the 
temperature is increased by q the original value of f(r) receives 
an increment equal to the product of q into the differential 
coefficient of f(r) with respect to the temperature. Thus when the 
summations are effected as in the Articles cited we obtain a term, 
which we may denote by — j3q, to be added to the expression for 
the stress across a given plane, or on a particle in a given direction. 
Thus we must add to the three tractions xx, yy, 2 a term—/? q. 
This is a brief sketch of what Duhamel effects in the section 
entitled : Recherche des equations generates, which occupies his 
pages 445 — 457. 

Duhamel refers to Poisson’s memoir for what he requires from 
the ordinary -theory of elasticity, and would not be easily intelli- 
gible alone ; he does not follow Poisson quite closely, but ulti- 
mately the two agree. The pages 448 — 450 of Duhamel refer to 
pages 372 — 376 of Poisson. On Duhamel’s page 450 he quotes a 
formula from Poisson with 1/30 instead of 27r/15 for coefficient; I 
do not understand this. The K of Duhamel is the 7c of Poisson. 

870. Duhamel’s formulae involve two constants, namely one 
coefficient of elasticity, and the quantity J3; he shews on his page 

462 how these are to be determined by experiment. On his page 

463 he remarks : 

,,.M. Poisson a prouve, par tin calcul tr^s-simple, que, si Ton con- 
sid&re un cylindre & base quelconque, dont les bases soient soumises k 
tine augmentation donnee de tension, tandis que la surface reste soumise 
k la pression primitive, la dilatation dans le sens de la longueur est 
double de ce qu’elle serait si la meme tension etait appliquee k la 
surface entikre. 


30—2 
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I do not know -where Poisson distinctly states this, though it may 
be deduced from pages 402 and 451 of his memoir. We may 
illustrate this from Lame’s Legons, p. 114, where we find for 

b "‘ if we 

wist, to tave a uniform tension over tte whole surface wrn 
1 

tave 8 = 7 T- — w- : thus, taking \ = fi, the former value 8" is 

OA> + ZifJL 

double the latter value 8. 


the dilatation in a stretched prism 8" 


871. Duhamel discusses on his pages 469 — 476 the following 
example : To investigate the equilibrium of a hollow sphere when 
the temperature is expressed by a given function of the distance 
from the centre. The formulae obtained include, as a particular 
case those given by Poisson for the case when no regard is paid 
to the temperature : see my account of Poisson, 1828. Next 
Duhamel on his pages 476 — 479 supposes the hollow sphere 
to be composed of two different substances. Finally on his 
pages 479 — 485 he considers the equilibrium of an indefinite 
cylindrical tube. In all these cases the introduction of the term 
depending on the temperature does not greatly complicate the 
problem. 

872. On his pages 486 — 498 Duhamel discusses theyoblem of 
the vibrations of a sphere the temperature of which is variable. 
The temperature is supposed to be initially an arbitrary function of 
the distance from the centre, and to be determined at any sub- 
sequent epoch by the formulae given in the theory of the conduction 
of heat; the problem thus becomes much more elaborate than 
those which have been previously discussed in the memoir. It is 
worked out completely and forms a very interesting piece of 
analysis. 

873. On his page 493 Duhamel arrives at the equation 
and he adds : 

Cette Equation s^tait dSjsi, present ee & M. Poisson, qui en a deter- 
mine par approximation les premieres racines dans un de ses mgmoires 
sur les corps elastiques. 
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This is a very vague manner of giving the reference ; Duhamel 
should say precisely: See pages 409 and 420 of the memoir of 
April, 1828 \ 

[874.] The difference between Duhamel’s first and second 
memoirs (see Art. 877) may be briefly described as follows. In the 
first memoir he obtains (pp. 455 — 456) the body and surface shift- 
equations (2) and (3) of our Art. 883, but he does not seem to have 
recognised the necessity of the equation (1) connecting the flow of 
heat with the dilatation. That is to say, he practically assumes 
the equality of the two specific heats, and supposes the flow of heat 
given by the ordinary Fourier form. Thus, when treating of the 
vibrations of a solid sphere, he assumes for the temperature q 
the form (p. 487) : 

q = . smw .r. 

1 r 

He does not seem clearly to recognise the assumption he is really 
making as to the equality of the specific heats. 

[875.] A point made by Duhamel on pp. 467 — 469 deserves to 
be noted in addition to w T hat has been said above. Examining 
equations (2) of Art. 883, he notes that the effect of change of 
temperature in the interior of a body is the same as if a body-force 
with components 

/3 dq j3 clq _§_dq 

p dx’ p dy 3 p dz 

were added to the force-system, or, as he remarks, a force at each 


1 We may note the following misprints, etc. 

447. There is no reason for putting -c lt instead of c l5 in the three formulae 
near the bottom of the page. 

470. Last line, for ™ put ~ . 

p dp 

478. If R-0 it is best to work out independently from the beginning; we find 
0 = constant. Then <p and the pressure must be equal at the common 
surface ; and the pressure must have a given value at the outside surface 
of the sphere. 

480. Last line, for 9 p read Sp. 

481. The value of G is incorrect ; we must put E' 2 to (p - p r ), and multiply by B 2 : 

see the next page. 


j _ T . . a tan nB , nR 

487. Line 9, for — read £ . 

* nR tan nR 


494. Line 2 from bottom, for 9 read 0. 
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point having the same direction as, and proportional to the 
maximum flow of heat at the point. 

Further, regarding the surface shift- equations (3) of Art. 883, 
Duhamel adds, that the effect of temperature is the same as if a 
tractive load equal to {Jq or proportional to the temperature were 
added to the load at each point of the surface. 

[876.] Duhamel practically assumes that the constant /3 of 
Art. 869 will not be a function of the body-force or the load, and 
that a body will return to its primitive shape when stress and 
temperature have again their primitive values. 

A very instructive paper by Pictet of a much earlier date, 
which is primarily of thermal importance, deserves at least a 
brief notice from this stand-point. It is entitled: Sur les 
variations que pent eprouver dans sa longueur me barre de fer 
soumise d V action de diverses forces ( Bibliotheque universelle de 
Geneve, Sciences et Arts , Tom. I., 1816, pp. 171 — 200) ; and is an 
extract from a memoir read by Pictet before the Soci&U de 
physique et dhistoire naturelle de Geneve in 1806. Pictet had been 
induced to publish it, by an account of some experiments due to Biot 
on the extension of metals by heat. Biot had come to the conclu- 
sion that a body heated from the freezing to the boiling point and 
then again cooled to the freezing jooint takes its primitive di- 
mensions (see p. 100 of the same volume of the Bibliotlieque ). 
Pictet however by experimenting on a bar of iron had long 
previously come to different conclusions. We cite his results, which 
shew how near he was to the discovery of elastic after-strain 
(p. 199). 

(1) Que le fer expose & des changemens brusques dans sa tem- 
perature, ne reprend pas sa dimension exacte, memo au bout do 
plusieurs jours, par le retour lent a la temperature primitive. 

(2) Qu’une pression exterieure modifie sensiblement les effets, soifc 
de la force dilatante du feu, soit de la cohesion des molecules du m6tal, 
lorsque cette pression conspire avec Tune de ces deux forces, on 
lorsqu’elle lui esfc opposee. 

(3) Qu’abstraction faite de tout changement dans la temperature, 
la pression produit sur une barre de fer, dans le sens do sa longueur, 
un refoulement, dont une partie disparait quand la pression cosho, et 
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dont une autre partie demeure permanente; an rnoins pendant nn 
certain temps. 

The second result seems to have considerable bearing on 
Duhamel’s thermo-elastic theory, for it would make the coefficient 
/3 a function of the load : see Art. 869. 

[877.] J. M. 0. Duhamel. Second memoire sur les phenomenes 
Thernio-vnecamques : Journal de V Ecole JP olytecTirdque, 25 e Cahier 
(Tome XV.), 1837 ; pages 1 — 57. This memoir was read to the 
Academy of Sciences on February 23, 183*5. It appears to be 
second to the memoir published in 1838 and considered in our 
Art. 868. The memoir is an important one. 

[878.] Duhamel begins with the remark that Poisson had 
recognised the existence of thermal variations in the elastic 
constants, but thought that, except for great differences of 
temperature and where extreme accuracy is necessary, it was 
better to neglect them : an additional argument with Poisson 
being the want of sufficient experiments to determine the laws of 
variation. Duhamel then continues : 

J e pense aussi, comme tous les geomktres qui ont traite le merne 
sujet, que Ton peut, dans des limit es assez etendues, considerer tous les 
coefficiens specifiques comme constans; mais je me propose ici d’avoir 
egard a nne circohstance que l’on a negligee, et dont lfinfluence est 
certainement beau coup plus sensible. On admet generalement que tons 
les corps degagent de la chaleur quand on les compriine, et en absorbent 
quand on les dilate; d'ou iL resulte qn'il y a une difference sensible 
entre les chaleurs specifiques a volume constant et a pression constante. 
C’est ce principe qui sert de base & ma tbeorie ; et j’admets que la 
quantite de chaleur degagee est proportionnelle & l’accroissement qu’a 
subi la densite, pourvu que cet accroissement soit tr^s-petit (pp. 1 — 2). 

[879.] Duhamel seems to be ignorant of Weber’s results (see 
Art. 705), and remarks with regard to the ratio of the specific 
heats : 

Au cun e tentative n ; a encore ete faite pour determiner sa valeur 
dans les substances so] ides ; mais on verra que ma theorie donne 
plusieurs moyens d’y parvenir (p. 2). 
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[880.] The introductory pages of the memoir are interesting 
historically and physically, and we quote pages 2 — 4. 

Examinons d’abord si la theorie de la propagation de la chaleur 
dans les solides est completement en harmonie avec ce fait incontestable 
d’une difference entre les dens chalenrs specifiques d’une meme sub- 
stance. Eourier et tous les geomhtres qui se sont occupes apres Ini de 
la theorie mathematique de la chaleur, out suppose dans leur calcul que 
les molecules conservaient les monies distances respectives, malgre les 
variations de la temperature. Or, en regardant cette hypothese comme 
admissible, il aurait fallu considerer la chaleur specifique k volume 
constant, et non cell© que les experiences des pliysiciens avaient fait 
connaitre, et qui se rapportait a une pression constante. Mais il est 
facile de voir qu’aprhs avoir fait cette premiere correction, il en reste k 
fair© une seconde relative an ehangement de densite. 

En effet, on peut supposer d’abord que Ton calcule l’accroissement 
de temperature que subirait un element infiniment petit du solide, dans 
un temps tres-court, pendant lequel on maintiendrait tous les points 
dans les memes positions; mais ensuite il faut laisser prendre k ces 
points les positions relatives au nouvel equilibre mecanique et aj outer 4 
la temperature dejk calculee celle qui resulte du ehangement de densite 
qu’a subi 1’ element que Ton considere. Peut-Stre pensait-on qu 7 en 
laissant s’operer les dilatations ou contractions interieures, il etait exact 
de prendre la chaleur specifique a pression constante : mais cette 
opinion ne saurait fee admise aujourd’hui. La theorie que j’ai clonnee 
des effets mecaniques de la chaleur dans les corps solicles, montre que 
pendant les changemens de temperature, la pression change k chaque 
instant au mfee point ; que par consequent la dilatation cl J une ii>articule 
du corps ne s’execute pas comme si elle etait isolee du reste et qu’il 
peut m§me arriver qu’il y ait contraction en meme temps qu’elevation 
de temperature. Il etait done necessaire de faire subir une modification 
k l’equation de la propagation de la chaleur; et cette modification 
consist© a substituer d’abord la chaleur specifique k volume constant k 
celle relative k la pression constante ; puis k ajouter l’effet pi'oeluit par 
le ehangement de la density. Quant k l'equation relative k la surface, 
elle ne subit aucun ehangement. 

La theoifie de la propagation de la chaleur se trouve ainsi ddpendanto 
de la theorie mecanique qui determine les changemens do position 
qu’entraine l’equilibre interieur d’un corps in^galement 6chauff6; et 
r6ciproquement la seconde theorie depend de la premiere, de sorto 
qu’aucune d’elles ne peut fee traitec separement. J’ai fait connaftro 
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dans un autre memoire les equations generates qui determinent 1’equi- 
libre ou le mouvement des differens points d’un corps d’apres son etat 
thermo me fcrique (see our Art. 86S). Ces equations ne subiront aucune 
modification ; mais l’etat thermometrique ne pourra plus etre determine 
separement • k moins que ce ne soit dans une premiere approximation, 
dont I’ exactitude ne saurait encore etre bien appreeiee. 

Ainsi se trouvent liees intimement les deux grandes theories 
physiques qui depuis quelques annees occupent le plus l’attention des 
geometres. Les changemens de temperature pourront encore dans bien 
des cas se determiner par les equations de Fourier ; par exemple, toutes 
les fois que les temperatures, quoique inegales, seront invariables. De 
meme aussi l’equilibre et le mouvement des corps elastiques seront 
determines par les equations de M. FTavier, toutes les fois que la 
temperature sera invariable dans toute 1’etendue de ces corps. Dans 
tout autre cas ce sont nos equations qu’il faudra employer. 

Et meme, lorsque l’on considere le mouvement vibratoire des mol A 
cules d’un corps dont la temperature est partout la meme, les equations 
de M. Navier exigent une modification que ce savant geometre a bien 
prevue, et dont il a parle dans son rapport sur la theorie que j’ai 
donnee des effets mecaniques de la chaleur dans les corps solides. Cette 
modification tient k la chaleur developpee ou absorbee dans les change- 
mens de densite qui peuvent accompagner - les vibrations ; elle ne 
pouvait 6tre calculee que par la theorie que je viens de rappeler. Je 
traite cette question dans ce memoire et je fais voir comment la vitesse 
de propagation du son se trouve alteree par ce developpement de chaleur. 
Mais il y a ici une observation k faire. M. Poisson dans un de ses 
derniers memoires, a demontre l’existence de deux espbces d’ondes 
sph^riques dans les milieux solides dont 1’elasticite est la m6me dans 
tous les sens. Dans 1’ime, la densite est la meme que dans l’etat primitif ; 
dans l’aufcre elle est difierente (see our Arts. 526 and 565). Or, il est 
Evident que dans le premier cas les Equations de M. Navier subsistent, 
puisqu’il ne peut y avoir changement de temperature : c’est done aux 
ondes de la seconde esp&ce que se rapportera la modification dont il est 
question. 

(This refers to Duhamers hypothesis stated above: see our 
Art. 874.) 

La formule que j’ai fait connaitre a cet effet, est trbs differente de 
cell© que Laplace a donnee pour les gaz. En la comparant a la vitesse 
de propagation d6duite de 1’ experience, on determinera le rapport des 
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deux clialeurs specifiques pour tous les solicles ; et comnie on connait 
deja la chaleur specifique a pression constante, on en conclura la 
seconde, et Ton possMera toutes les donnees necessaires au calcul des 
phenomenes que la clialeur et Tattraction inoleculaire peuvent produire 
dans les solides homogenes (p. 4). 

[881.] Besides the problems on vibrating bodies, Duhamel in 
this memoir treats other questions relative to the heat liberated 
■when solids are suddenly compressed. With respect to these cases 
he makes the following hypothesis : that each infinitely small particle 
of the solid takes instantly all the heat which the compression which 
it undergoes can give it. Duhamel remarks that this hypothesis 
has been admitted by all physicists who have treated of the like 
case in a gas, and it ought to be recognised as having even a 
better foundation in the case of solids, owing to the slowness with 
which they conduct heat (p. 5). 

[882.] With regard to the experimental verification of his 
results Duhamel remarks : 

J’avais tente quelques applications numeriques de mes for mules, en 
pai'tant des experiences de Chladni sur la vitesse de propagation du son 
dans les solides, et j’en avais deduit le rapport des deux clialeurs 
specifiques de diverses substances. Mais les resultats que j’ai obtenus 
dans certains cas, m’ont porte A croire que la compression des solides 
n’avait pas ete determinee par les physiciens avec touto l’exactitude 
qu’exige ce genre de reclierches, et je me suis abstenu de les mentionner 
dans ce memoire (p. 6). 

[883.] We will now give some account of the analysis and re- 
sults of the memoir. 

Duhamel first determines the general body and surface thermo- 
elastic equations (pp. 8 — 12). We reproduce these equations in 
somewhat different notation. 

Let u, v, w and 8 be the shifts and the dilatation at the point 
x, y } z at time t ; q the temperature at the same point ; h the 
thermal conductivity of the body; p its density; c 2> and c v the 
specific heats for constant pressure and constant volume respectively, 
and ry = c p /c v ; 8 the dilatation (cubical) produced by an elevation 
of temperature equal to unity, 8' the dilatation produced by unit 
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tractive load exercised over the entire surface of the body, and 
/3 = S/S'. 

Then, since on Poisson’s theory of uni-constant isotropy 
y — 3/ (5S'), we have for the thermo-elastic body shift-equations of 
an isotropic solid the following : 


at c„ P vq 


y — 1 dd 

S dt 


(i). 


p 

p 

p 


dhi 

dtf 

d\ 


f-4 ? 


d 2 w 


dd ~ cZ# 


^)= / ,V^ + 2 / x^-y3 


& 


(8). 


And the following thermo-elastic surface shift- equations : 


A' = (2 A 6 ) cos Z 4- fi 


p#) 1 


cZw dto\ 
cZy cfccy 


coswz 


+ KS + S cosn_/32cosZ 


/£&> cZu\ , , , 

s + %) ooa!+l 




/rfy cZw\ 0 

4* /-t ( -7- 4 -~t~) cos?^ — pg cosm 


V = pf; 


W# dy 
(da , cZw\ 7 , fdw dv' 

z = '‘U + i?J“ s!+ '‘(^ + £ 

dw 


cosm 


cos m 


+ ( 2/z -J- / jl 6 ) cos?i — J3q cos?? 


..(3). 


Here A ’ F, A are body-forces at a?, y, z, and A", F', A the load- 
components at the element of surface whose direction is given by 
the angles Z, m, n. 

[884,] Of these equations (2) and (3) are given by Duhamel in 
his earlier memoir and there obtained in the manner we have de- 
scribed in Art. 869. It is obvious that if we write & = 9 - fi/2 fi . q, 
we shall obtain equations of the same form as in the ordinary 
theory of elasticity ; & will however no longer have the value 

da dv dw 
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[885.] Equation (1) is deduced by two separate methods on 
pp. 9 — 10; we reproduce one method of obtaining it. 

If the body did not expand owing to the change of temperature 
the increase of temperature at cc, y, z in time dt would by Fourier’s 
method be equal to 

— V 2 n dt. 

C vP 

But owing to the increase in volume the temperature has not so 
great an increase. Let ^ be the increase of temperature which 
would in general result from a small increase of the density due to 
the diminution e in unit volume. Now if this unit volume cooled 
till it became 1-e under a constant pressure, the temperature 
would decrease by e/8 and the quantity of heat given off would be 
e p e/8. But this last quantity is exactly that, which restored to the 
constant volume 1-e, would raise it to the primitive temperature 
increased by %, or actually raise its temperature by e/8 + %; there- 
fore this amount of heat can also be represented by c„ (e/8 + %)• 

Hence c p e/8 = c v ( e/8 + %), 

or, % = °- £ -~ e / 5 = 0y - 1) e /8- 

C v 

Now in our case the density diminishes or % is negative for 


Thus the total gain in temperature is 
dt n x 


or, 


dq 

dt 


C vP 

h 


vv 


S dt 

1 M 

“ dt 9 


dt , 


which is the required equation (1). 


[886.] The first problem considered by Duhamel is entitled : 
Propagation du mouvement dans un solide indifini (pp. 12 — 19), 

He begins with the following remarks : 

La superposition des efiefcs, qui s’observe dans cette thdorio, pormct 
de supposer le solide & une temperature uniforme, et fibre do toutos 
forces 6trang&res. Les resultats de ce calcul devraient £*tro augment's 
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de ceus que ces forces et le changement des temperatures primitlyes 
auraient produits; mais lorsqu’il s’agira d’un temps tr&s court, comme 
dans Ie cas ou Ton considere la propagation du mouvement, il sera 
inutile de faire cette correction. 

Cela pose, nous concevons im solide homogene indefini, dont tous 
les points out la m&me temperature et ne sent sounds qu’a leur action 
mutuelle; une petite partie de ce solide est derangee de l’etat d ? 4quilibre; 
les deplacemens et les vitesses de ses points sont donnes ; il s’agit de 
determiner la vitesse avec laquelle le mouvement se propagera. La 
chalenr cleveloppee par la compression ne se r^pandra dans le solide 
qu’avec une grande lenteur, et par consequent, n’infiuera pas par sa 
diffusion sur la vitesse avec laquelle le mouvement gagnera les points 
primitivement en repos: elle n’influera que par les forces qu’elle 
produira dans les parties ou il y aura changement de clensite, et lorsque 
Ton consid&re le plienomene pendant un temps quelconque, e’est encore 
1st la seule influence de la ehaleur degagee, lorsqu’au meme point les 
condensations et dilatations successxves sont sensiblement egales comme 
dans les vibrations sonores. Bans ces divers cas, les molecules conservent 
toujours la m6me quantite de chaleur sans pour cela conserver la meme 
temperature ; et les cboses se passent comme si la conductibilite de la 
substance etait nulle. 


This last hypothesis amounts to putting & — 0, and we 
then find : 

dq _ 7 — 1 dd 

dt 8 dt’ 


or, taking the initial temperature as zero, we have 


2 = * 


7-1 


0 . 


Using this, equations (2) give us by differentiating respectively 
with regard to x, y, z and adding 

d 2 q __ 4 + 5y 
df ~~ 8 p 


*/tV 2 g. 


[887.] Duhamel then solves this equation by Poisson’s method. 
He remarks that the velocity of the wave motion 



(4 + 5y) (A 

8p 
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This value is very different from J yjp> the velocity of that 
form of sound wave where there is no dilatation. It also differs 
from Poissons form (see Art. 526), as he supposes ' 7 = 1, and 
obtains V3 pfip. The above form is obtained from Poisson’s value 
by multiplying bj$j4i+~5y 9 and not by Jy as in the case of gases 
or liquids. This suggests a means of calculating from sound 
experiments the ratio cjc v ; a means adopted with a curious error 
by Wertheim in a memoir of 1844. The error was first pointed 
out by Clausius : see our Chapter VIII. 


[888.] The next problem considered by Duhamel is entitled : 
Equilibre d’un corps de figure quelconque, subitement comprime 
(pp. 19 — 20). 

As before, q = — -- g - 6, and this value must be substituted in 

equations (2) and (8), the left-hand side of those equations being 
suppressed. They will then be satisfied if we take 

u = Ax y v — By , w — Cz , 

and we easily deduce, p being the uniform tractive load, 


A =B— C~~~ 


P 

byy 3 


or, 



Hence we conclude : 



q=p 


(7- 1) 

7/3 


pz 

bJTy 3 


Whatever may be the form of a body whose surface is suddenly 
subjected to a uniform tractive load, the stretch will be the 
same in all directions, and the value of this stretch will be obtained 
by dividing by the ratio of the two specific heats that value which 
it would have had if no heat had been liberated. 


[889.] The next case treated is an easy and important one, 
namely that of a wire or bar whose terminal sections are subjected 
to a sudden uniform tractive load (pp. 20—23). 

The body-equations, — here the same as those of the preceding 
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question, — and the surface-equations, if the traction for unit area of 
base be T, can be satisfied by 

u = Ax, v — By, w = C% 

where 


A = 


T f s 


1 OfJb \ 


0 + 


5 = C = 




80 /z, vy 


where x is the direction of the axis of bar or wire. 


Mj ! - - T. 

N ow the stretch of the wire after the equilibrium of temperature 
2 r f 

is equal to ^ on uni-constant theory. 

Hence the difference between the immediate and final 
stretches is 


or, the ratio of this difference to the final stretch is equal to 



1 


1 

7 


: 6 . 


[890.] This offers another means of determining y, from the 
measurement of the immediate and final extensions of a bar or 
wire 1 . This distinction, we must remark, is quite apart from elastic 
after-strain and does not seem to have been sufficiently regarded 
in experiments to determine the elastic modulus from the 
extension of bars, especially in cases where the stress-strain curve 
is plotted out for a continuous and rapid increase of the terminal 
tractive load. 


[891.] On p. 23 we have the problem of the equilibrium of a 
spherical shell or hollow sphere subjected to sudden uniform tractive 
loads p and p* on the interior and exterior surfaces respectively. 
The analysis is here very simple. It is shewn that the increase of 
temperature and density is the same at all points, but that the 

1 We may note that using Weber’s results in Art. 705 the ratio of the difference 
between immediate and -final elongation of an iron bar to its final elongation 
amounts to something more than 1/100. 
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stretch is not the same at all points or in all directions. Duhamel 
remarks with regard to these results : 

II serait necessaire d’avoir 6gard a ces circonstances dans les ex- 
periences sur la compressibilite des liquides, si l’on ne s’assurait pas qne 
l’enveloppe est rigoureusement parvenu e a la temperature du liquid© 
environnant (p. 25). 

See our Arts. 686 — 691. 

Duh am el on page 25 refers to his former solution of the more 
general equations for the thermo-elastic condition of a solid 
sphere compressed and then left to itself. 


[892.] We then have a problem which is thus stated : 

Considerons un corps de forme quelconque qui soit d’abord & la 
temperature zero, et supposons qu’on y introduce une quantite de 
chaleur telle que la temperature de chaque point s’elkverait d’une 
quantite exprimee par F (cc, y , z) } si la densite restait parfcout la meme 
qu’auparavant ; admettons de plus que l’equilibre s’etablisse instantane- 
ment entre les forces moleculaires developpees par la chaleui', et pro- 
posons-nous de determiner ce premier etat d’equilibre qui sera bientdt 
altere sensiblement par la propagation de la chaleur (p. 26). 

In this case 

q=F (a, y, z) - ^-yl 0, 


so that the body shift-equations become of the type 


/aV 2 w + y, 


(1 + 5 y) dd dF 
3 dec p dx ~ ’ 


and the surface shift-equations of the type : 
fc die 5y — 2 *\ . (du dv\ 

Fd^c + * 3 V COsl + p {dy + die) C0Sm 

+ /U (jj~ + ^) cos n — /3F . cos l = 0. 


[893.] A simple case considered by Duhamel is when F (a, y , z) 
has the constant value we then have the solutions 


u—v=w= 




X> 


and q = ~, 
7 
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This result might easily have been, foreseen; for, the tempera- 
tures ^ and x being produced by the same quantity of heat, but 
the first supposing the pressure constant, the second the volume 
constant, ought to be reciprocally proportional to the specific 
heats; while the linear dilatation ought to have for value 
i q%> or 

, 2L S = 

d y Sfiy*' 

[894.] We have next the application of these results to a 
hollow sphere, the temperature to which each point is raised 
being a function of the radius only. This follows very simply. 
Duhamel arrives at the following somewhat remarkable result : 

Quel que soit le rapport des deux chaleurs specifiques de la substance 
qui compose une sphere creuse ; si Ton y introduit une quantity 
quelconque de chaleur dont la loi de distribution soit representee par 
une fonction arbitraire de la distance au centre, l’equilibre s’etablira 
entre les forces developpees par cette chaleur, de telle sorte que les 
deux surfaces extremes auront subi la m&rne dilatation que si la chaleur 
avait etS distribute imiformement. La dilatation ou contraction des 
autres couches dependra au contraire de la loi de cette distribution et 
du rapport des deux chaleurs specifiques, ou de la chaleur developpee 
par la contraction (p. 30). 

[895.] The succeeding problem is more complex and is treated 
by Duhamel in two modes of which the second seems somewhat 
the better. The problem is : To determine the rate of cooling of a 
free sphere taking account of the heat liberated by the contraction. 
We have to find the temperatures, shifts and stresses after any 
time has elapsed. Duhamel limits the problem by supposing the 
initial temperature a function only of the distance from the centre 
and that the surface is maintained at uniform zero-temperature. 
The investigation occupies pages 31 — 48 and has some interesting 
analysis of the kind which occurs in the treatment of the distorted 
sphere by Poisson : see Arts. 449 — 463. 

[896.1 Pages 49—57 contain a discussion of the same problem 
with a different surface-condition, — the surface being in this case 
exposed to the action of a medium of which the temperature is 
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invariable. The analysis used in the solution is like that of the 
previous case. 

Throughout this memoir Duhamel makes frequent references 
to his earlier memoir, especially to his consideration of the sphere 
and cylinder. 

[897.] A number of further memoirs by Duhamel on subjects 
more related to the theory of sound than that of elasticity will be 
found analysed in the volumes of the Gomptes Pendus. They embrace 
numerous problems on the motion of strings to which weights are 
attached, various considerations on the general types of vibratory 
motion, and a long discussion on the vibrations produced by the boiu 
of a jiddle — a point which Duhamel appears to have been the first 
to treat of 1 . 

[898.] A last memoir on our subject due to this writer may 
fitly be considered here, although it belongs to a much later date. 
It is entitled : 

Memoire sur le mouvement des differents points dune barre 
cylindrique dont la temperature varie . It occupies pp. 1 — 33 of 
the 36 e Gainer ( Tome xxi.) of the Journal de VEcole Poly technique, 
Paris, 1856. 

The object of this memoir is to treat a special case of the 
earlier memoirs in a simpler manner; it is expressed in the 
following words : 

II est peu de phenomenes oh les corps solides n’eprouvent dcs 
changements de temperature, et ne developpent, par suite, des forces 
dont il est souvent indispensable de tenir compte. J’ai fait conuaitro, 
il y a longtemps, les equations generales au moy.en desquelles ces effets 
peuvent etre calculus dans les corps 63astiques homoghnes ; et j’en ai 
fait alors differentes applications. Je me propose de montror comment, 
dans certains cas simples, on peut se dispenser de recourir & ces 
equations compliquees, qui, en dormant a la solution mie plus grande 
exactitude theorique, ne la rendraient pas reellement plus propro & la 
mesure des effets observables. 

1 An interesting memoir, which deserves at least to he noted if only for a pecu- 
liarity in the form of a solution of a differential equation, is that of 1865. It is 
entitled: Mouvement d'un fit Uastique soumis & V action d’un courant de Jluide anime 
d’une vitesse constante, Camjptes Bendus , Vol. lvi. pp. 277—288. 
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[899.] The method adopted here is similar to Fourier’s treat- 
ment of the motion of heat in a bar, where the temperature is 
assumed to be uniform across a section and thus reduced to a func- 
tion of one instead of three co-ordinates. Duhamel makes a like 
supposition for the thermo-elastic state of a cooling bar. He 
announces bis first problem thus : 


On donne une barre cylindrique ay ant pour section ortkogonale une 
figure quelconque. Ses deux bases sont soumises & des tractions 6gales, 
constantes ou variables avec le temps, suivant une loi donnee. Dans 
l’etat initial, les temperatures valient arbitrairement d’un point a un 
autre, ainsi que les deplacements et les vitesses. Cette barre est place© 
dans une enceinte dont la temperature est invariable et l’on demand© le 
mouvement de chacun de ses points pendant la duree indefinie du 
refroidissement, ainsi que l’etat final vers lequel il converge (p. 2). 

The general equations are : 



where q is the difference of temperature at any point between the 
rod and the surrounding medium ; u is the displacement at time t 
of a point which is distant x from the central cross-section of the 
bar when q = 0 throughout ; p is the density ; co the sectional area 
and p its perimeter; m is the interior-conductivity and le the 
exterior-conductivity (radiation-coefficient); E is the stretch- 
modulus, and r) the ratio of the stretch produced by unit elevation 
of temperature to the stretch produced by unit traction (i.e. to 1/2?). 

With regard to c, Duhamel merely terms it the specific heat. 
He appears accordingly in this memoir to suppose the two specific 
heats equal, which causes a term involving u in the first of the 
above equations to disappear. He does not justify this in his 
memoir, or even note the assumption. 

For brevity we write : 






[900.] The first special case considered by Duhamel is that of a 

51 9 
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bar (length 2 1 at zero temperature) raised to uniform temperature 
q 0 and allowed to cool under the action of no load, initial shifts and 
velocities being given. Here obviously : 


g = 9'o e_ “ 
dru _ 2 d'u 

and dx* ’ 

while we must satisfy the special relations : 

u = 0 for x = 0, u =f (as) 


for t — 0. 


Assuming u~ Ue~ htJ rW, where U and w are periodic functions 
only, we easily deduce 

pr) sinh bxfoi 
■ U ~ 2# M ' cosh U//J, ’ 

( 2 n + 1 ) TTf^t | 

2 1 


w — 2 
o 


. . (2n + 1) TCfjjt ^ 

A sm ^ 2T J ^ + Bn C0S 


sm 


(27?, + 1) 7 rx 


2 1 


and find to determine A n and B n the Fourier's series, 

S B n sm v — “/(*) ~ ^ 

(2n + 1) A n $ in (2w + 1)^=4> (ai) + bU. 

We see that w represents the final condition of the bar, which 
is obviously the same as if we supposed the initial condition to bo 
one of uniform temperature the same as the surrounding medium 
but the initial shifts to be given by f{oc) — U and the initial shift- 
velocities by <56 (x) + b U. 

We may note the case where the final state is one of repose or 
where the shifts and their velocities are given respectively by JJ 
and — b IT. 

Duhamel calculates (p. 10) the values of A n and B n when the 
initial velocities are zero, and the shifts are those due to a uniform 

permanent temperature q Q [he. / (x) = . 


[901.] The next problem is a more general case of the first ; 
namely, the initial temperature q 0 is not supposed uniform but 
equal to F (x) ; the terminal sections are also subjected to a uniform 
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tractive load T (pp. 11 — 17). The solution is slightly more com- 
plex, although of the same character as in the first problem. The 
difference lies in the fact that we have now to solve equations (i) 
with the terminal conditions 


7 ,§q 

dx 


+ Jc'q = 0 | 




for x = l, 


and a more complex initial state. 

The solution of a third problem, that in which the tractive 
load is a function of the time is indicated, but not effected (pp. 
17—18). 


[902.] Duhamel then passes to the second section of his paper 
which is occupied with the cooling of bars whose terminals are fixed 
to moveable masses ( obstacles mobiles ). In order to simplify the 
problem, the* centre of the bar is supposed to be either fixed or a 
centre of symmetry, and the resistance of the masses attached to 
the terminals is supposed to vary in a given manner with the 
terminal displacements; further the temperature of the bar 
(as in the first problem of the first section) is supposed the same 
throughout its length. 

With regard to the general problem Duhamel remarks : 

Le refroidissement des barres metalliques a ete employe a produire 
des efforts considerables, et a operer des rapprochements entre des corps 
qui y opposaient de grandes resistances. 

II pent 6tre intSressant, au point de vue mecanique, de calculer la 
quantity de travail produite ainsi dans des circonstances donnees, Mais 
c’est plutdt au point de vue de la theorie que de futility pratique que 
nous Tenvisagerons. Nous poserons d’abord le principe d’apr^s lequel 
la question mecanique doit 6tre traitee, et vu la nouveaute du sujet, 
nous en suivrons le d^veloppement mathimatique et physique au del& 
de ce qui semble intSresser la simple pratique. Et ce ne sera pas 
seulement dans le but de faire des applications curieuses d’analyse & 
des questions nouvelles, c’est parce qu’il est toujours important de bien 
connaitre toutes les consequences des principes physiques d’ou Ton part, 
et qu’on parvient ainsi & se rendre compte, d’une mani&re g6n6rale, 
d’effets qu’il efit 6t6 quelquefois difficile de prevoir, et qui, 6tant 
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necessaires l l’intelligence complete des plienomfenes, peuvent par suite 
se trouver utiles S, la pratique elle-meme (pp. 18 — 19). 

With the limitations imposed by Duhamel we evidently have 

q=q <f ht 

Further if TJ be the terminal shift at time t, and f the 
stretch produced by unit increase of temperature, the stretch 
produced by the tractive load at the terminal = ( U — lq£)/l and 
therefore the tractive load = E(U-lq£)/l = ElT/l-vq- But this 
tractive load is a function of the shift U, or of the form ^ (17). 
Thus we have 

f(U),-EUjl + 7,q= 0 (ii). 

Equations (i) and (ii) theoretically give U for all values of t, 
and may generally be solved by approximation (p. 22). Duhamel 
then proceeds to investigate the work accomplished by the bar in 
cooling and shows that this work does not depend only on the bar 
itself, but also on the nature of the resistance overcome, i.e. on the 
function ^ (17). He points out however that the work is always 
less than 

w 

2 E ’ 

whatever the resisting mass may be (p. 23). The general expression 
fox the work is easily seen to be 



where U x is given by 

+ W-EUJU 

[903.] This is applied (pp. 25 — 26) to the simple case in 
which the tractive load may be supposed produced by a spring the 
force of which is proportional to the displacement or 

ir(U)~A(lq Q t;~n 

where A is a given constant. 

Duhamel deduces for the work the 'expression 

AW 

2 (E + Aif 9 

which has a maximum value when A = E jl, a result easily inter- 
preted physically. 
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The displacement at any point of the bar at time t is calculated 
from the following equations : 
dru __ 2 cl 2 u 

If 

u — 0, when x — 0, 

u = cf> (t)=U obtained from equations (ii), when x = J 9 
u = du/dt — 0, when t = 0. 

The value given is 

x ± u\ , 2^cos?i7r . n nrx . niunr (t — e) , 

U = y 6 (t) -{- - 2 sin 6 (e) cos de. 

I nr i n l J 0 w l 

For this value, Duhamel refers to his memoir : Sur les vibrations 
(Tun systeme quelconque de points maiiri els. This will be found in 
the Journal d’JEcole poly technique, Cahier 23, Paris, 1834, pp. 1 — 
36 : see p. 36. He applies it to the simple case stated at the 
beginning of this article (pp. 25 and 27). 

[904.] The memoir concludes with a section entitled : Refroi - 
dissement June barre dont V extrimite est lice d une verge ilastique a 
une temperature constante (pp. 28 — 33). This is the interesting case 
where a cooling bar is employed to stretch a second bar, the tem- 
perature of which is that of the surrounding medium. The analysis 
presents no greater difficulties than such as arise in considering 
the longitudinal vibrations of a stretched string composed of two 
segments of different materials. Duhamel brings his memoir to a 
conclusion with the words : 

Hons avons voulu seulement appeler l’attention sur un nouveau 
genre de questions, et ouvrir la voie a ceux qu’elles pourraient interesser. 

[905.] Arthur Morin. Nouvelles Experiences sur V adherence 
des pierres et des briques posies en bain de mortier ou scellies en 
pldtre. Paris, 1838. 

These experiments were made in 1834, and an account of 
them presented to the Academy but, owing to the delay caused by 
the death of Navier who had been appointed Rapporteur , Morin 
decided to publish his memoir independently in 1838 h We have 

1 Saint Yenant in the Iiistorigue Abrige, p. cexcvii. gives 1828 as the date of this 
memoir: it is important to note that it follows Yioat’s memoir of 1833 : see our 
Art. 729. 
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seen that Coulomb had given a false theory of slide and that 
Navier had tried to make his theory more in accord with 
experience by introducing the element of friction into the foimula 
deduced from Coulomb’s hypothesis : see Art. 729. Morin in his 
experiments on friction had been led to inquire how far friction 
plays a part in the resistance to slide of two materials united by 
mortar. Some earlier experiments of his proved that after eight 
days the resistance of cohesion began to be much stronger than 
the frictional resistance. The traction was applied in the plane of 
the joint and the resistance to shear is termed by Morin adherence; 
the distinction between the forces of friction and adherence is 
determined by the variation or non-variation of the resistance of 
the joints to slide with (1) the extent of the surfaces in contact, and 
(2) the amount of normal pressure. 

For the first few days the resistance of the joint was found to 
vary with (2) and not -with (1), but after a certain period to vary 
with (1) and not with (2). This period marks the transition from 
friction to adherence or to cohesion. Morin believes that these two 
resistances to slide are successive and not simultaneous, hence we 
may say Coulomb’s formula as extended by Navier has no practical 
value (see Art. 729). These experiments seem to require some 
confirmation, especially having regard to Morin’s other, and 
erroneous results on the nature of friction. It would seem probable 
that (1) and (2) have simultaneous effects in an early stage, but 
that the ratio of these effects varies. The author confirms 
Eondelet’s result that for stones which take mortar well (< qui 
prennent bien le mortier) we have to do with the cohesion of 
the mortar, but that with plaster ( pldtre ) we have to consider its 
adherence to the face of the material: see Art. G9G. 

[906.] J. P. G. v. Heim. Ueler Gleichgewicht und Bewegung 
gespannter elastischer fester Korper. Mit einem Anharge uber 
die Berechnung des Widerstandes und die vortheilhafteste Gestalt 
der Eisenbalm-Schienen. Stuttgart und Tubingen, 1838. 

As we advance in our historical investigations the increasing 
number of text-books on the subject of elasticity become a marked 
feature, and the difficulty of discovering what amount of novelty 
they contain becomes more and more considerable. The present 
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work consists of upwards of 650 pages and the author claims 
that it contains the solutions of certain problems which presented 
themselves to him in his practical work, problems w r hich he 
apparently holds w T ere at that time unsolved. The appendix on 
Eisenbahn-Schienen is characteristic of the period upon which 
we are entering ; the construction of bridges had for a long time 
dictated the direction of experiment and theory in the matter of 
elasticity, railway needs now begin to take their part in this field 
of investigation. 

[907.] The work itself belongs essentially to the old school ; 
that is, the general equations of elasticity are not considered, but 
by means of special hypotheses problems on beams, struts or rods 
(bodies having a central axis — Centrallinie ) are solved. In this 
respect the work is of the same character as the treatises of 
Girard and Eytelwein, or the Lecons of Navier. The author adopts 
the Bernoulli-Eulerian hypothesis that the normal-sections of a 
beam remain plane and normal to the central axis after flexure; 
he also expands stress in terms of strain by Taylors theorem 
without the least qualifying remark. The shear and slide are in 
fact completely neglected. At the same time while following in 
the footsteps of Euler and Lagrange he has solved the equation 
for flexui'e of a beam subjected to a terminal load more generally 
and to a higher degree of approximation than any previous and 
possibly than any subsequent writer. He puts (p. 53) this equation 
in a slightly different form than that usually adopted, — the flexure 
being supposed to take place in one plane that of the central 
axis, — namely : 


Py /, _ P_ dy\ 
e^\ Eads) P 


( rdvV\ 

i4 Ek 2 co 

Hi); 

■ 


Here P is the terminal load, E the stretch-modulus, ® the 
sectional area, and k the radius of gyration of the section co about 
a line through the central axis perpendicular to the plane of 
flexure. The direction of P is taken as axis of y, and x is 
perpendicular to it and thus not necessarily coincident with the 
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unstrained position of the central axis ; s is as usual the length of 
this axis measured from a fixed point (p. 53). 


[908.] Of this equation a first integral is easily obtained, 
namely, writing = tan cf> and C for the constant, 


sin (f) + P/(2Ea>) . cos' ct = Px*/(2E/ca>) + C (ii). 

For the solution of this equation (ii) various methods of 
approximation in series involving the use of Maclaurin s and 
Ohm’s Theorems are given (see pp. 55—178). The approximation 
to be adopted for any particular case depends largely on the 
character of the constant G, and the equation to the central axis 
is given not only in algebraic, but in trigonometrical and loga- 
rithmic forms. The approximations involve very long analytical 
work and seem unnecessarily fine for any practical application. 
In fact the only case in which we can suppose the Bernoulli- 
Eulerian hypothesis to approach the actual state of affairs is that 
wherein the length of the beam is very great as compared with the 
linear dimensions of its section; in this case the majority of terms 
involved in these approximations are insensible. 


[909.] It is somewhat startling to find a practical man like 
Heim (he was colonel of Artillery) even asserting that the equation 
(i) is perfectly valid when the normal section varies from point to 
point of the central line (p. 179) and applying it to various surfaces 
of revolution, for example (p. 181) the frustrum of any right circular 
cone. This is much on a par with the formula he gives (p. 28) for 
the extension by a longitudinal load of any beam of varying 
section, namely : 

rfiS, 


extension 
where a> is of course a function of x. 


Eo) 


[910.] On p. 190 Heim gives an equation for the flexure when 
not only a terminal load, but in addition any distribution of load in 
the plane of flexure is added from point to point of the beam. 
He applies this to Euler’s problem of columns bent by their own 
weight and considers also the case of the maximum height for a 
conical column (pp. 191 — 221). Heim’s numerical result for a 
cylindrical column on p. 209 does not agree with Euler’s (see our 
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Art. 85), but be is treating a somewhat different problem. Heim’s 
result in Euler’s notation is that 

1/7-837325 

or, roughly speaking, only one-third of Euler’s value. Greenhill 
finds A > ^7*9524 m : see bis paper, On height consistent with 
stability . Camb . Phil. Proc. 1882, p. 67. The difference con- 
sidering the character of the physical hypothesis on which the 
solution rests, is scarcely worthy of further investigation. 

[911.] We may here make a remark which is not without its 
importance in relation to later investigations. Is the load to be 
given that value which it has in the strained condition or 'in the 
unstrained condition of the body? At first sight the question 
might seem immaterial, as the shifts are in every case supposed to 
be very small quantities. But in the problem of a rod under 
flexure by a terminal force, the consideration becomes important. 
Take, for example, Clebsch’s treatment of Saint-Venant’s problem 
( Theorie dev Elasticity f Kovper, S. 95). Here the load applied at 
the free end of the rod consists of forces whose sums parallel 
to three chosen axes through the fixed end of the rod are A, B, C 
and w-hose moments about these axes are A', B , O'; in the 
case of a negative tractive load all these vanish except (7, and ac- 
cording to the formulae on p. 102 there would be no flexure. 
Any the least ftmce A will produce flexure; now suppose a 
small force A applied and a considerable force C; obviously 
C will now not only produce compression, but also (if greater 
than a certain magnitude) flexure. Hence if we hold that 
theoretically G alone would only produce compression and A alone 
flexure, it is evident that we cannot here apply the usual theory 
of elasticity as the superposition of strains is no longer legitimate. 
In this Case we must either assert that the mathematical theory 
does not hold for a normal load of such magnitude as to be 
capable of producing flexure, or else we must calculate the load 
for the strained position of the body. This is possible in the 
example we have considered, but it is conceivable that the strained 
position could not in some cases be determined till it was obtained 
from differential equations themselves involving the load. We 
may remark in addition that although 0 might not in itself be 
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sufficient to maintain flexure, it might considerably modify an 
existing flexure, and thus our first alternative of excluding certain 
loads from consideration would be useless. Further if C and A be 
tractive and shearing loads at the free end of a beam, the bending 
moment of A will practically be unaffected by the shift produced 
by 0 , on the other hand the shift produced by A may be the 
cause of the bending moment of C. We are thus compelled to 
consider G as applied to the body in its strained state. 

These remarks are called forth by the very copious treatment 
which under the old theory of flexure a strut subjected to 
longitudinal load received, — Heim following in the footsteps of 
Euler and Lagrange devotes a great amount of space to the 
matter. This case although practically very important is not 
embraced by Saint-Venant’s flexure researches. If indeed we 
suppose C to produce flexure and calculate B for the strained 
position of the rod, we have B’ = aO, where a would denote the 
total deflection of the free end, and we obtain from Clebsch’s equa- 
tions (86) p. 102 and (72) p. 85 the purely algebraical form for the 
deflection of a point on the central axis ; u = z (ifl/cfc) 0 — a l //2, 
but there can be small doubt that the transcendental form of the 
old theory : u = a (1 — cos /3z) is at least an approximation to the 
real state of affairs. The former value applies in fact only in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the fixed end, giving indeed the 
curvature at that end when (d£ljd%) 0 is zero. The inapplicability 
to this case of Saint-Venant’s solution arises from the usual theory 
of elasticity assuming the superposition of strains. 

[912.] Chapter iv. of Heim’s book (pp. 234 — 266) is devoted 
to the consideration of cases wherein the central axis becomes a 
curve of double curvature. The treatment is not only exceedingly 
cumbrous but incorrect and leads to equations which the author 
does not integrate. 

[913.] Chapter v. is entitled: Vom Gleichgeivichte elastischer 
fester Korjper mit ursprunglich Icrummer Gentrallinie . When the 
load is applied in the plane of the unstrained central axis the 
equation obtained is 


( 1 1 \l 

\ P dy\ 
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Here ?\ and r are the radii of curvature of the unstrained and 
strained central axis at x , y, k is the distance from the central 
axis of the “neutral line/ 5 and i\ r is a complex integral which 
reduces to cole 2 when i\ is large as compared with k and the 
dimensions of the section ; the other quantities having the same 
values as in equation (i). Heim makes no attempt to integrate 
this equation generally: see p. 279. 

It is not in accordance with the result given by Grashof 
(: Theorie der Elasticitat und FestigJceit , 1878, p. 254), nor with 
Navier’s equation: see Art. 278, but reduces to the latter if we 
neglect k/r and dyjds as small, the first of wdiich we certainly 
cannot generally neglect. Here as in obtaining equation (i) Heim 
does not point out that the plane of flexure must cut all the normal 
sections in one of their principal axes. The analysis is extremely 
clumsy, not to say obscure, so that being unable to follow several 
steps, it is impossible for me to say where the error really arises. 
There is an addition to this chapter in the form of a sixth chapter, 
the only part that need be noticed here is contained on pp. 334 — 
336, where the writer is evidently conscious that all is not quite 
physically accurate in the Bernoulli-Eulerian theory. 

[914.] Chapter VII. occupies itself with the equilibrium of 
elastic beams supported or built-in at both ends and loaded 
between. The methods of this chapter are similar to those given 
in Navier’s Legons or Poisson’s Mecanique and still to be found in 
the text-books. The results, obtained in some cases by very long 
analysis, are tabulated on pp. 409 — 411 and might be useful for 
comparison and reference. 

[915.] Chapter vm. is concerned with the old problem of 
Galilei— the solid of equal resistance. As the effect of shearing 
stress is here neglected we have the anomalous solids presented 
by many early writers x-ecurring, i.e . beams which at their points 
of support or at their loaded terminals have a vanishing section ; 
See p. 425, § 190, for example. 

[916.] Chapter IX. Here the vibrations of various elastic 
beams are discussed at great length of analysis. Neither the 
methods employed, nor the results are of a kind that need detain 
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us. The chapter is inordinately long (pp. 430 — 577). The book 
concludes with the appendix on the best form of rails which we 
have previously referred to. It is really an addition to Chapter VIII. 
The kind of stress to which a portion of this appendix is devoted 
arises when the ends of a loaded beam are supported or built-in ; 
upon this the writer remarks : 

Zu den Ivorpern, welche dieser Art von Spawning unterliegen, 
gehoren namentlich die Schienen, welche die Geleise der unter dem 
In amen : Eisenbahnen , bekannten neuen Gattung von Kunststrassen 
bilden (p. 578). 

The analysis with which Heim attacks the problem before him 
is simply astounding in its magnitude; and I have not felt it 
necessary to enter into an examination of equations which oc- 
casionally fill entire pages. The final form of his rails has for 
under-contour two lines inclined to the horizontal and a portion of 
a hyperbola. There can be no doubt that a line made with such 
unpractical rails as these would be indeed a Kwiststrasse . 

917. We must now notice two memoirs by George Green 
relating to the theory of Light published in the Transactions of 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society Vol. VII. The first memoir 
is entitled : On the Laws of the Reflexion and Refraction of Light 
at the common surface of two non-cry stallized media ; this occupies 
pages 1—24 of the volume; it was read to the Society on, 
December 11, 1837, and published in 1839. A Supplement to 
this memoir occupies pages 113 — 120 of tho volume; it was 
read to the Society on May 6, 1839, and published in L339. 
The second memoir is entitled : On the propagation of light in 
crystallized media ; this occupies pages 121 — 140 of the volume; 
it was read to the Society on May 20, 1839, and published 
in 1842. The papers are contained in the octavo volume 
published in 1871, entitled: Mathematical Papers of the late 
George Green ; see pp. 243—269, 281—290, 291—311. 

918. An account of these memoirs would find a more appro- 
priate place in a history of the wave theory of light than in our 
work ; but their importance will justify some notice of them here. 
What they offer to our attention is essentially a demonstration 
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of the body shift-equations for free vibrations of an elastic solid ; 
this demonstration occupies about eight pages. There is no 
mention of stress; the equations are given as necessarily 
holding for the motion of a set of particles under certain sup- 
positions. One supposition is that the whole mass is composed 
of “two indefinitely extended media, the surface of junction 
when in equilibrium being a plane of infinite extent.” The 
other supposition is that the medium is uncrystallised or iso- 
tropic. With respect to the mechanical principle used the 
author says in the early part of the memoir : 

The principle selected as the basis of the reasoning contained in the 
following paper is this : In whatever way the elements of any material 
system may act upon each other, if all the internal forces exerted be 
multiplied by the elements of their respective directions, the total sum 
for any assigned portion of the mass will always be the exact differential 
of some function. But this function being known, we can immediately 
apply the general method given in the Mecanique Analytique, and 
which appears to be more especially applicable to problems that relate 
to the motions of systems composed of an immense number of particles 
mutually acting upon each other. One of the advantages of this 
method, of great importance, is that we arc necessarily led by the mere 
process of the calculation, and with little care on our part, to all the 
equations and conditions which are requisite, and sufficient for the 
complete solutions of any problem to which it may be applied. 

The mechanical principle which Green uses, we see, is that 
which was formerly called briefly that of Fis Viva ; more fully 
stated it is : that the vis viva of a system can be expressed in 
terms of the co-ordinates of its parts for such forces as occur in 
nature. It is now sometimes called the principle of the Conservation 
of Work 

919. Green shews that the function of which he speaks, when 
he confines himself to a certain approximation, involves in general 21 
coefficients ; these reduce to 9 when the mass is symmetrical with 
respect to three planes at right angles to each other, to 5 when 
moreover the mass is symmetrical about an axis, and further to 
2 when the mass is symmetrical about two other axes at right 
angles to each other and to the first, i.e. where there is isotropy. 
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920. An abstract of a memoir by Professor MacCullagh is 
given in the Philosophical Magazine for March, 1840, pp. 229 — 
232; from this it appears that he did not entirely agree with 
Green. We read : 

It will be perceived that this theory employs the general processes 
of analytical mechanics, as delivered by Lagrange 1 . The first attempt 
to treat the subject of reflection and refraction in this manner was 
made by Mr Green, in a very remarkable paper, printed in the 
Cambridge Transactions , Vol. vn., Part r 

[This is Green’s first memoir.] 

Such is certainly the great advantage of starting with that general 
principle; but the chief difficulty attending it, namely, the determination 
of the function F*, on which the success of the investigation essentially 
depends, has not been surmounted by Mr Green, who has consequently 
been led to very erroneous results, even in the simple case of un- 
crystallized media to which bis researches are exclusively confined. 
In this case Mr MacCullagh’ s theory confirms the well-known formulae 
of Fresnel, one of which Mr Green conceives to be inaccurate, and 
proposes to replace by a result of his own, which however will not bear 
to be tested numerically, p. 232. 

[921.] We cannot enter here into the discussion between 
Green and MacCullagh as to the point connected with the wave 
theory of light, but MacCullagh’s objection to Green’s method of 
obtaining the equations of elasticity deserves some attention. Wo 
must in fact point out the leading features of the elastic-constant 
controversy, which plays such a large part in the future of our 
subject 2 . The questions are these : Is elastic isotropy to he marked 
by one or two constants ? Is elastic aeolotropy to bo marked by 
fifteen or twenty-one constants? For brevity we may speak of 
the first alternative as the rari-constant theory, and the second 
alternative as the multi- constant theory. 

[922.] The rari-constant theory is based upon the assumption 
that a body consists of molecules and that the action between 

, 1 [Lagrange’s principles, as we have seen, were used by Navier in the first 
instance and afterwards by Piola : see our Arts. 268, 761. Bn.] 

2 This is the discussion to which I have referred on p. 224. 
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two molecules or ultimate parts of a body is in the line joining 
them. Navier and Poisson, who first obtained the general 
equations of elasticity on this hypothesis made additional as- 
sumptions: (1) both assumed that the action was a function of 
the molecular distance ; (2) Poisson assumed that ‘ the irregular 
action of the molecules in the immediate neighbourhood of the one 
considered may be neglected in comparison with the total action of 
those more remote, which is regular.’ These additional assumptions 
are both unnecessary, the rari-constant equations have been 
obtained by Weyrauch supposing the action to be central but not 
necessarily a function of the intermolecular distance only (see his 
Theorie elastischer K dr per, S. 182 — 149) ; they have been obtained 
by Cauchy without neglecting the irregular action : see our 
Art. 616. Hence an objection raised by Stokes in 1845, to the 
rari-constant theory falls to the ground ; he does not appear 
at that time to have seen Cauchy’s memoir of 1828 : see Mathe- 
matical and Physical Papers , Vol. I. p. 120. It is true that 
Cauchy also makes an assumption : namely, that the molecules are 
symmetrically distributed, but as Clausius has shewn in a memoir 
of 1849 (see our Chapter vm.) this is perfectly legitimate as 
we require the value of the constants not at one individual 
point, but their mean or average value for an indefinite number of 
points. Cauchy’s arrangement then gives the mean or normal 
value of the elastic constants. 

[923.] It would seem then that if intermolecular action is in the 
line joining reacting molecules, the rari-constant equations must 
hold. How far is this assumption necessary or true? There 
seems no reason why intermolecular action should not be of a 
polar character, indeed many phenomena of crystallisation favour 
this assumption : see Arts. 828 — 829. But in treating isotropic 
bodies we arc compelled to consider their crystallisation as 
4 confused ’ (see Art. 332), and it is difficult to see how the mean 
results would bo affected by the polar property. This is in fact 
the position taken- up by Clausius in his very able article on this 
matter, to which wo shall return in its proper place. "We may 
further remark that many proofs of the conservation of energy 
are closely associated with the hypothesis that natural (or inter- 
T, E. 32 
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molecular) forces are functions of the distance and act in that 
distance 1 2 . Among rari-constant elasticians we must include Navier, 
Poisson, Cauchy (see however Art. 927), Clausius, F. E. Neumann, 
Haughton, Castigliano, Baer, Grashof, and last, but by no means 
least, Saint- Venant. It is quite true that these various physicists 
limit very considerably the area of uni-constant isotropy, and the 
majority rightly remark that substances like cork and other 
vegetable matter with cells and tissues, or like india-rubber and 
jellies containing fluid, cannot be treated as elastic bodies, and that 
arguments deduced from them against uni-constant isotropy are 
invalid. The exact views of these writers I shall consider in detail 
when I treat of their memoirs or treatises on our subject, but I 
may at present refer the reader to Saint-Venant’s thorough dis- 
cussion of the whole subject in the Appendice v. to his edition of 
Navier's Lemons (pp. 645 — 762). 

[924.] It would seem that this weight of authority at least 
demands that we should examine carefully into the basis of the 
rari-constant theory, and we cannot hold it entirely satisfactory to 
dismiss that theory in the brief manner adopted by some English 
'writers : 

The only condition that can be theoretically imposed upon those 
coefficients (the 21 of Green) is that they must not permit w (the work) 
to become negative for any values, positive or negative, of the strain- 
components.... Under Properties of Matter we shall see that an untenable 
theory (BoscovichAs), falsely worked out by mathematicians has led to 
relations among the coefficients of elasticity which experiment has 
proved to be false. (Thomson and Tait’s Treatise on Natural Philosophy, 
2nd edn., Part n, p. 214.) 

1 We may refer the reader to Schell, Theorie der Hewer/uny wid der Ertifte, 
Vol. n. pp. 494, 542; Riemann, Partielle X) ifferenti alylei a h i m<j en, p. 210 (who 
appeals to this very principle in establishing the body shift-equations by Green's 
method !) ; C. Neumann, Vie mechanische Theorie der Wtinnc , p. f) ; Clausius, 
Vie mechanische Wdrmetheorie , 2 fco Ausg. Bd. i., S. 14 — 17 (especially the con- 
cluding remarks on p. 17), etc., etc. 

2 The reader of our chapters on Poisson and Cauchy will observo that the 
assumption made is not necessarily that of Boscovich, and further that if the 
assumption made be untenable, there has been no evidence produced that it is 
falsely worked out. We have been unable to find any flaw in Cauchy’s reasoning in 
Art. 616. 
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Elsewhere these two distinguished physicists refer to Stokes’ 
memoir of 1845, state that ‘ clear elastic jellies and india-rubber 
present familiar specimens of isotropic homogeneous solids’ 
(p. 221), appeal to experiments on wires , and to the properties of 
cork (p. 222) to demonstrate the f utter worthlessness’ of the 
rari-constant theory. We are no supporters of the rari-constant 
theory, but it cannot be met by experiments upon bodies, which 
as we shall see in the sequel, its upholders either exclude from 
their theory, or for what appear very valid reasons, refuse to treat 
as isotropic. The latter case applies peculiarly to experiments on 
wires and plates. The metals are substances for which rari- 
constant elasticians assert their theory holds, but metals in the 
form of wires and thin plates are, as is well known to all practical 
engineers (see our Arts. 332, 830, 858), the last form in which 
metal can be considered isotropic. These bodies possess owing to 
their method of manufacture not only a cylindrical or planar sys- 
tem of elasticity, but extremely often an initial state of stress, both 
conditions which lead rari-constant theorists to bi-constant formu- 
lae. On the other hand it is found that large bars of metal when 
they have been reduced to a state of ease , and when the experiments 
are conducted with the greatest care (see, for example, the caution 
necessary in the simple case of tension, Arts. 832 and 940) offer a 
close approach to uni-constant isotropy. We shall have occasion 
later to give details of experiments of this kind, we may however 
remark that Olapeyron, as a result of his practical experience held 
that for the metals used in construction it was safest to adopt uni- 
constant isotropy as the nearest approach to truth : see also Art. 973. 

[925.] We shall return again to Stokes’ memoir of 1845, but 
it is needful to consider here the arguments he brings against the 
rari-constant theory. Our references will be to the pages of the 
first volume of his collected papers. The argument of p. 120 is 
perfectly valid against Poisson’s treatment, but viewed in the 
light of Cauchy’s memoir of 1828 is no objection to rari-constancy. 
On p. 122 we have some experiments of Lamd’s appealed to. 
These again were made on wires and considered even by Lamd 
himself as unsatisfactory: see our Art. 1034. On p. 123 there is 
a reference to Oersted’s experiments (see our Art. 690). Now 

32—2 
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we have pointed out that Oersted’s theory of compression was 
entirely erroneous, and that he did not allow, or allow properly, for 
the compressibility of the material of his piezometer. Further we 
may remark that glass and metal bottles, especially the former, 
are owing to their method of preparation anything bat isotropic. 
If further evidence be wanted of the unsatisfactory nature of 
Oersted’s results, it may be found in their total disagreement with 
those of Wertheim and Eegnault in memoirs which we shall 
consider in Chapter viii. 

[926.] The strongest argument however for multi-constancy 
in Stokes’ memoir is undoubtedly to be found in the transition he 
would make from viscous fluids to elastic solids. He in fact 
draws no line between a plastic solid and a viscous fluid. The 
formulae for the equilibrium of an isotropic plastic solid would thus 
be bi-constant. Now the strain of a body due to a given system 
of load consists of two parts, elastic strain and set ; these two parts 
follow quite different laws and we can find materials which for any 
definite load have very varying amounts of elastic strain and 
set. When for a given load there is no set, we say the body is an 
elastic solid in its state of ease ; when the strain is all sot, wo say 
the body is a plastic solid, or a viscous fluid. Because the limit of 
elasticity can be made to vary with the load, and so a solid 
pass imperceptibly into a viscous fluid, it does not follow that 
elastic strain and set have the same number of independent 
physical constants (see my remarks on the memoirs of Maxwell 
and Clausius in Chapter viii.). There is in fact a very distinct 
difference in the physical characteristics of a metal in its primary 
elastic and its plastic stages. The 'tendency to a rearrangement 
of molecules ’ which is essentially the characteristic of the latter 
is wanting in the former, or only appears in the neighbourhood of 
the elastic limit. So soon as it does appear stress ceases in many 
cases to be proportional to strain and we have bi-constant 
formulae of which we may take the Gerstner-Hodgkinson law 
as an example : see Arts. 803 — 807, and 969. The constants wo 
add are not due to bi-constant isotropy, but to the fact that 
the square of the strain is, in the case of set, no longer negligible. 

[927.] So much having been said for the supporters of ran- 
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constant elasticity we may nest turn to those of multi- constancy. 
"We have seen that bi-constant isotropy was first propounded by 
Cauchy in a memoir of 1828 (see Art. 614) and treated in a 
manner very similar to that afterwards adopted by Stokes and 
Maxwell. We have also pointed out how in later memoirs, 
proceeding from the equilibrium of a single molecule without 
regard to initial stress, Cauchy arrived at bi-constant isotropy, 
but that proceeding by a definition of stress and calculation of 
the stresses he arrives at uni-constant isotropy in the case of 
no initial stress (Arts. 616 — 617). Hence it arises that as 
Cauchy uses bi-constant formulae throughout the greater part of 
the third volume of the Exercices, we must look upon him as 
essentially the first to introduce multi-constancy. He was 
followed by Poisson, who, as will be seen from our Art. 553, 
adopted a method similar to that of Stokes to deduce the 
relation between stress and strain, which in the case of isotropy 
leads to two constants. We have spoken of both Poisson 
and Cauchy as supporters of rari-constancy because the great 
memoirs of both lead up to this result, but we must remark that 
Cauchy afterwards conceived it quite possible that a relation 
might hold between the two isotropic constants different from 
that to which his earlier memoirs had led him: see our Arts. 
682 and 683. 

[928.] This being the state of affairs Green comes upon the 
scene and propounds a new method of obtaining the body shift- 
equations, a method which has practically been followed by the 
majority of the upholders of multi-constancy ever since ; for 
example, by Thomson and Kirchhoff. This consists in forming an 
expression for the work and expanding it in powers of the strain- 
components. The primary assumption of this method is the 
manner in which the work is expanded in integer powers of the 
strain-components. Green gives no physical or theoretical reason 
for this assumption on his part ; Thomson follows Green and ex- 
pands by Maclaurin’s theorem without comment : see Mathematical 
and Physical Papers, Yol. I. page 301 et seq. Maxwell lays down 
in two axioms a generalised form of Hooke's law not very different 
from Cauchy's hypothesis in Art. 614 ; he states the experiments 
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■which, he holds confirm these axioms in a note appended to 
his memoir; see our Chapter vm. A similar method, without 
however experimental data, is followed by Clebsch. Stokes with 
keen physical insight grasped even before Maxwell that the theory 
of elastic bodies must be based on a physical axiom the result of 
experiment, and not upon a theorem in pure mathematics : 

The capability which solids possess of being put into a state of 
isochronous vibration shews that the pressures called into action by 
small displacements depend on homogeneous functions of those dis- 
placements of one dimension. I shall suppose, moreover, according to 
the general principle of the superposition of small quantities, that the 
pressures due to different displacements are superimposed, and con- 
sequently that the pressures are linear functions of the displacements. 
(Ibid. p. 114.) 

The fact stated in these lines may be taken as the physical 
basis for the generalised Hooke's law, and till they were written 
Green's method was only a chain of arbitrary assumptions. If we 
assume however intermolecular action to be central, Stokes’ axiom 
is seen to be a result of our molecular hypothesis, and we should 
expect the linearity of the relation between small stress and strain. 
Because we accept Stokes' axiom and adopt Green's method it 
does not follow that the multi-constant theory is true, there may 
be other physical axioms (e.g. that of central molecular action) 
which we have not considered. 

[929.] Although we should be inclined ourselves to accept 
Stokes’ axiom as proving the linearity of the stress-strain relation, 
we may yet remark that the following criticism of Saint- Venant is 
not without weight and may tend to throw light on the peculiarity 
of the stress-strain relation for certain materials. 

Nous reconnaissons, dans ce fait de “Fisochronismo des vibrations” 
attests par les ph&nom&nes du sou, etc., une ©xcellonte preuvo quo los 
forces developpees par les dSplacements relatifs, c’ost-i-diro par les 
changements tr£s-petits de distances rnutuelles des points, sent pro- 
portionnelles & ces changements. Mais quelles sont cos forces qui m 
trouvent r^ellement en jeu une fois que le corps, lSg&remont d<§£orm6 
par une application momentan^e de quelque force ext<$rieure, est aban- 
donnS a lui-m^me 1 ? Nous ne voyons pas que co soient les pnmion.% qui 
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ne sont apr&s tout que des forces fictives comme toutes les resultantes 
ou les sorumes de composantes. Ce qui agit pour produire ou pour 
continuer le mouvement vibratoire, ce sont les actions moleculaires 
individual es, dont la consideration, loin de pouvoir etre eluclee, a paru 
necessaire, meme pour de finer les pressions , aux savants qui out voulu en 
donner la definition d’une manure rationnelle; et le fait des petites 
vibrations isochrones des solides nous semble la plus forte preuve de 
l’existence de ces actions mutuelles & distance. ( Appendice v. to Navier’s 
Legons , p. 720.) 

We must further remark that there exist certain materials 
for which even in a state of ease the stress-strain relation is 
not linear; that is to say the stress-strain curve of a bar of 
that material is not a straight line even for very small elastic 
strains : see Note D. upon this point and the plotted curves at the 
end of the present volume. Green's assumption that the work can 
be expanded in integer powers of the strain components and the 
second powers only retained is thus not valid for these materials. 

It will be seen, then, that Green's method of arriving at multi- 
constant equations is by no means opposed to the possibility of 
rari-constaricy, it is only more agnostic, more empirical. So far as 
experiments go they have been so repeatedly made on bodies 
like wires, that it is not possible to say that they have absolutely 
settled the controversy in favour of multi-constancy. 

[930.] The bi-constant argument drawn from the nature of the 
ether, which nature, indeed, gave rise to Green’s method, seems to me 
to be a very fallacious one. It begins by assuming that the ether 
is an elastic solid and then argues that an elastic solid must on that 
account be multi-constant ; we cannot find that there is really 
sufficient evidence for this so-called 'jelly theory of the ether.’ 
That the equations for its motion bear some similarity in form to 
those of an elastic solid, is very probable, but this does not allow us 
to make the great jump to the 'jelly theory.’ Stokes, in the well- 
known memoir : On the constitution of the luminiferous ether 1 , gives 
an illustration of the possible nature of the ether, which makes its 
constitution approach that of a viscous fluid ; that a substance like 

1 Cambridge Philosophical Transactions , Yol. xxxii. p. 343, 1848, or the reprint 
in the Papers, Yol, n. pp. 8—18 
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a thin jelly may have two independent constants is a statement 
which I believe the supporters 1 of rari- constancy would not deny, 
for such a jelly is one of the materials they exclude from their con- 
sideration : see Art. 923, p. 498. 

[931.] The strongest argument in favour of multi-constancy 
seems to me to arise when we admit the action between molecules 
to be in the normal case central, but argue that the action 
between two molecules A and B may depend on the relative 
position, internal vibration and possibly oscillation of third 
molecules such as C — that is, the action of A on B depends 
directly on the state of A and B 3 but indirectly on the action of G, 
on A and B . This would be the case for instance if A , B and G 
were pulsating spheres in a fluid medium. On this supposition of 
indirect action Jellett has shewn that multi-constancy follows. At 
the same time we must note that it is hard to conceive any 
dynamical system in which A ’ s action on B , due to the indirect 
action of G , would not be of a much higher order than A } s direct 
action on B, and thus at least to a first approximation negligible. 
The sum of the indirect actions of all such molecules as 0 might 
however be commensurable with the direct action of A on R. In 
this case, as Clausius has suggested from a different standpoint, wo 
might possibly have rari-constant equations for vibrational move- 
ment of elastic solids, but multi-constant equations for their 
equilibrium. This would help to explain the support sound 
experiments give to rari-constancy and the divergence in the value 
of the elastic constants as obtained by vibrational and statical 
methods: see my remarks on Clausius’s and Jellctt’s memoirs 
in Chapter viii. 

[932.] It might he thought that the adoption of multi-con- 

1 In a letter to the editor dated September, 1885, Saint- Yenant thus replied 
to the question of whether he continued to support the rari-constant hypothesis : 

Je r^ponds oui pour les vrais solides (supposes iaotropes) common Hunt los 
mdtaux ordinairement, ainsi que le marbro, lo vorre; mais non si l’on vuut 
absolument par un motif queleonque que je ne con$ois gutJro, applicpior les formuloH 
de l’61asticit6 au caoutchouc, aux gommes molles, aux goldos, ot axix autres 
corps mous et (Slastiques, car ces corps-id ne sont quo les melanges do tissus 
cellulaires, de membranes dlastiques, et de fluides visqueux quo lours cellules 
contiennent. 
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stant equations would always be on the side of safety, as ex- 
periment would take account of any relation between the 
constants; but apart from the multiplication of the processes of 
testing involved in determining these constants, there is a more 
important point still which must not be left out of consideration. 
The use of two constants may enable us in an individual case to 
fit our theory to experimental result, and may thus disguise the 
fact that the material we are treating is aeolotropic ; a fact 
which may lead us to quite erroneous results if we apply the 
constants calculated upon our theory to a different case. It is 
a very practical question whether a metal wire or plate shall be 
treated as isotropic with two constants, or as aeolotropic on the 
rari-constant theory. There cannot be the slightest doubt that to 
give many bodies cylindrical or other symmetrical distribution of 
elasticity on the rari-constant theory will lead to truer results than 
the supposition of a bi-constant isotropy. It is possibly the 
assumption of isotropy, not that of rari-constancy, which has led to 
contradictory results, such as we shall have to lay before the reader 
in remarking on many later experimental memoirs. 

[933.] Green, as we have seen, divides his work-function into 
homogeneous functions of the six strains s x , s y) s v cr m , <r KX , which 
ho represents by cj> oi <f> v <£ 2 , and says are of the degrees 0, 1, 
2, 3 etc., ! each of which is very great compared with the next follow- 
ing one 9 ( Collected Papers p. 249). He himself only treats of <j> r 
In an Appendix (p. 332) his editor calculates the values of 
terms of s x> Sy, cr yz> cr zxi cr xy . It would appear 
from the reasoning in the Appendix, that the stretches and slides 
arc given values of the form : 

__ du _ dw dv 

Sx ~dx’ Ty^Tz’ 

Yet, if as in the case of Hodgkinson’s law for cast iron (see Chap. 
vxii.), we need to retain terms of the order <fi 3 , <p t . . . etc., we mnst not 
use the values of the strains given in this Appendix, hut their com- 
plete values, i.e. those containing the squares of the shift-fluxions. 
It then follows that <£, <f> t </>„. . . etc. will be of ascending order in 
terms of the complete strains s x , ..., cr m ,... but not in terms of 
the shift-fluxions ; they cease to be homogeneous functions of the 
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shift-fluxions, and therefore successive <£’s may contain parts of the 
same order 1 . Sometimes perhaps the easiest method of expanding 
the work-function will he to introduce the twists 

(dm dv\ _ 1 (du dw\ (dv_ _ du\ 

Tyz ~ \dy ~~dzj’ r2X ~*\dz dx) ’ Txit ” a \dx dy) * 

If we do this it is not necessary to change the values of s x , 
eq 2> ..., but we may assume the work -function 

% ^s» ^V3> G'zx) ^xy> Tyzi ^zxi ^tay) %1 %2 %3 %4 4" 

where the ^’s are homogeneous not only in s x , s u , s„ <j vw or Zx , cr xv , r y%> 
t zx , r xy , but also in the first shift-fluxions, or each ^ is very great com- 
pared with the next following one. Obviously = <fi v and — <fi 2 . 

934. Green’s memoirs are frequently cited or alluded to by 
Saint-Yenant in Moigno’s Statique: see pages 640, 660 — 666, 709, 
711, 719 — 722. On his page 640 Saint-Yenant seems to say that 
the quantities which he calls dilatations and glissements had received 
names from Green ; but this is not the case ; Green uses symbols 
for these quantities but not names. On page 720 Saint-Yenant 
gives in French, with marks of quotation, a passage as if from 
Green. The original will be found on page 293 of the Reprint. 
<f Our problem thus becomes ... accurately in the front of the wave.” 
Saint-Yenant thus sums up his opinion of Green’s method : 

Cette mani&re de Tillustre physicien anglais est large 'et simple. 
Mais elle s’appuie sur line suite d’hypoth&ses singulidros, ct on tons cas 
bien moins jnstifiees que n’est la loi physique des actions entre molecules 
suivant leurs lignes de jonction. ... 

935. Bellavitis. Consider azioni di Qiusto BelUwilis (sic !) sidle 
formule per Vequilibrio di una verga elastica die si leggono nella 2 du 
edizione (1833) della Meccanica del Poisson. This is published in 
the Annali delle Scienze del regno Lombardo- Veneto, Vol xx. 1839, 
Venezia: it occupies pages 202 — 207. 

At the beginning of the memoir Bellavitis gives a reference to 
a memoir (Yol. nil., p. 117 of the Annali) in which he had already 
alluded to the matter which he now proposes to treat more in detail ; 

1 Thus in many cases the strains will not all be of the same order ; ‘ for 
example in the motion of a plane wave to the third order, the stretch varies as the 
square of the slide. Hence parts of cannot be neglected if <j6 a is retained in full, 
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the matter is that which I notice in Art. 571 of my account of 
Poisson’s Mecanique, Bellavitis objects to the result contained in 
Arts. 308 and 316 of Poisson’s work, namely that the tension is 
constant if there is no force applied along the tangent ; and also to 
the result contained in Art. 318, namely that the moment of torsion 
is constant. Bellavitis shews how the errors of Poisson arise. 
Suppose a normal section at any point of the rod ; the action of 
one part of the rod on the other may be supposed to amount 
to forces in three directions at right angles to each other, and 
couples round these directions as axes ; take for the three directions 
the tangent at the point, the principal normal at the point, and 
the normal to the osculating plane at the point : then Poisson 
assumes that the force along the principal normal is zero, and also 
the couple which has this straight line for axis 1 . 

[The reader should compare the results obtained by Binet, 
Wantzel and Saint-Venant : see our Chapters vm. and ix. 
Bellavitis gives the true expressions for the moments of the elastic 
forces and shares with Saint-Venant the honour of discovering the 
'third moment ’. Saint-Venant, however, was the first to put the 
whole matter in a clearer light with regard to the 'inertial isotropy 
or aeolotropy 5 of the cross section: see his memoir of 1843 dis- 
cussed in our Chapter viir. Ed.] 

[936.] 1839. Leblanc. Pont de la Roche-Bernard sur la Ve - 

lame. Experiences sur la resistance du fil defer et la fabrication des 
cables . Annales desponts et chauss6es 1839, 2 e semestre , pp. 300 — 334. 
This memoir was followed by a book on the same bridge in 1841 
entitled : Description dupont suspendu de la Roche-Bernard . I have 
examined the memoir but not the book. There is little to note in it. 

1°. Long wires have a less breaking load than short ones of 
the same diameter because there is a greater possibility of small 
flaws (p. 303). They generally break where 'built-in’ or bent 
(p. 304 et seq .). 

2°. Wires stretched nearly to rupture (presumably not to the 
state of perfect plasticity ?) by a load applied during a very short 
time do not thereby lose any of their primitive strength (have the 
same breaking load ?) (p. 334 et seq). 

1 Page 206, for 3 in many places read r, 
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8°. A wire can support during a space of three months a load 
equal to 9/10 of that which would break it without losing its 
primitive strength (la force primitive) (pp. 319 — 323). 

It is necessary to remark that the Pont de la Roche-Bernard 
built by Leblanc collapsed owing to the oscillations produced by a 
storm in October, 1852. An account of this accident will be found 
in the Annates des pouts et chaussees , T. xxvi., 1859, pp. 249 et 
seq . 

It is interesting to note how the practical needs of engineers in 
the construction of suspension -bridges led to the discovery of 
many of the physical properties of elastic materials, thus to the 
influence of time and vibrations in producing strain. 

[937.] Ardant. Etudes theoriques et experimentales sur Vita- 
llissement des charpentes d grandes parties. Metz, 1840. 

I have not been able to consult the original work, but a report 
by de Prony, Arago, Coriolis, Pogniat and Poncelet upon it, when it 
was presented as a memoir to the Academy of Sciences will be 
found in the Comptes rendus, t. IX. pp. 200 — 210, 1839. According 
to the report the experiments were made on beams and circular 
arches of as much as 12 metre span and on frame works {assem- 
blages de charpentes) made of arcs or straight pieces. The author 
also wished to test the results of Navier on the laws of flexural 
resistances and of resistance to rupture. 

Que les theories etablies a ce sujet, par M. Navier, ct lcs experiences 
citees de M. Reibell 1 , ne paraissent point avoir amend uno conviction 
entiere dans Tesprit des constructeurs (p. 201). 

The main part of the experimental results seem to have 
referred to the strength of frameworks made up of circular ares ; 
and of the theory of such frameworks Ardant appears in his 
book to have treated in notes. 

Les formules rapportdes dans le texte du Memoire do M. Ardant, 
se trouvent jnstiflees dans les Notes fort etendues qui raceompugncnt. 
La marche analytiqne suivie par l'anteur est analogue & cello qui a etc 

1 Some experiments of Reibell’s are to be found in the Amahs maritime s et 
coloniales, 22 e anmSe, 2 e s&rie, Tome xr., but I have not had access to this 
publication, 
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exposee par M. Navier, dans l’ouvrage deja cite; mais elle se trouve 
appliquee & des cas que ce savant ingenieur n’avait point consideres, 
et qui concernent les assemblages des formes droites avec les cintres 
circnlaires continus. Les questions de cette espece sont tres delicates, 
et conduisent k des expressions analytiques fort compliquees ; elles ne 
peuvent etre abordees d’une manikre un peu simple, qu’& 1’aide de 
suppositions plus ou moins arbitrages sur le mode d’action des forces 
qui sollicitent les diffe rentes parties des assemblages; on ne peut 
s’attendre a des resultats qui offrent tous les caracteres d’une exactitude 
mathematique. Ceux auxquels M. Ardant est parvenu dans ses 
Notes, sont subordonnes aux hypotheses admises ; ils nous paraissent 
suffisamraent appropries a la nature particuli&re de la question, quoique 
le r61e des resistances y ait peut- etre ete un peu exagere (p. 204). 

The work of Navier referred to is of course the Legons (see 
Art. 279). The paragraph may give some idea of Ardant’s method 
and its results. The report speaks very highly of his work 

(p. 210). 

[938.] H. Sonnet. Sur les vibrations longitudinales des verges 
elastiques , Paris, 1840. This is a These de Mecanique presented to 
the Paris Faculty of Science. It contains probably the most com- 
plete treatment of the stretch vibrations of thin rods at that time 
published. Although a good deal of the matter considered is now 
common property of the elementary text-books, yet some of 
Sonnet's problems do not seem to be mentioned by later writers. 

The case considered by the author is that of a vertical rod 
built in at one end, the other end being either free, loaded or 
subject to impact ; various forms of initial conditions are treated. 
We may note the following points: 

(1) An investigation of the possibility of nodes when the 
initial shifts and velocity are not represented by simple harmonic 
terms of the same argument (pp. 11 — 12). 

(2) In the further consideration of (1) the author proves that 
a wave reflected from a fixed end is of the same nature as the 
incident wave, but that reflected at a free end it changes its 
nature, i.c. a wave of extension becomes one of compression and 
vice versa (pp. 17 — 18). 
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(3) By means of the interference of two sets of waves a 
sj’Stem of agitation is determined which produces nodes. This is 
used to explain how a note higher than the fundamental one may 
be obtained from a violin string : 

C’est a ce mode d’ebranlement que semble devoir se rapporter l’action 
de Tarchet lorsqu’on le fait glisser perpendiculairement ^ Textremite d’une 
verge elastique (Z). Ses asperites exercent sur la verge, independamment 
d’une flexion transversale dont nous faisons abstraction ici, des pressions 
longitudinales ; ces pressions se succedent a des inter valles tres rap- 
proclies, eu egard a nos moyens de mesurer le temps, mais qui peuvent 
ne pas Tetre par rapport a la vitesse a de la propagation des ondes. Si 
ces ebranlements sont sensiblement identiques, se reproduisent a des 
intervalles sensiblement egaux a leur propre duree, et qu’enfin chacun 
de ces intervalles de temps soit un sous-multiple impair de 2 l/a, il y 
aura formation de nceuds et par suite, comme nous l’avons vu, pro- 
duction d’un son plus Sieve que le son fondamental (p. 20). 

(4?) The author now treats the rod as heavy . He shews 
that, in the case where the rod has no initial shift or velocity, the 
greatest extension produced w r ould require a tension equal to half 
the weight of the rod (p. 26). The maximum vis viva is equal to 
2/3 of the work necessary to raise the rod a height equal to this 
maximum extension (p. 27). 

(5) The free extremity of the rod is loaded with a weight P 
to which a velocity V Q is given. It is proved that if the weight of 
the bar is small compared with P, the bar executes sensibly 
isochronous oscillations of period 2 t rl JP/(a Jp), where p is the 
weight of the rod (p. 31). When the velocity V 0 is zero it is 
shewn that the maximum extension is the sum of the statical 
extension which would be produced in the bar acted upon only by 
its own weight together with twice the extension which would be 
statically produced by the load P (p. 32). See Poncelet’s results, 
Art. 988. 

(6) The paper concludes with the consideration of the vibra- 
tions which would be produced in a bar loaded with a weight P as 
in (5), if this load received a blow from a second weight P f so 
that two united by the blow acted afterwards as a combined load 
(pp. 32 — 35). 
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[939.] Eaton Hodgkinson. On the Effect of Impact on Beams , 
and On the direct tensile strength of Cast Iron. Report of the Third 
Meeting of the British Association (Cambridge, 1833), 1834 (pp. 
421—424). 

The first paper contains some interesting experiments on 
lateral impact. A cast iron ball of 44 lbs. weight is suspended by 
a cord of 16 feet and allowed to fall through various arcs in such 
manner as to strike normally the side of a horizontal bar of 4 feet 
supported at its ends. The ball just touches the bar when at rest. 
Deflections were measured by the depth which a long peg, touch- 
ing the back of the bar, had been driven by the blow into a mass 
of clay placed there. 

The following results were obtained : 

(1) The deflections were nearly as the chords of the arcs 
through which the weight was drawn, that is as the velocities 
of impact. 

(2) The same impact was required to break the beam, 
whether it was struck in the middle or at quarter span. 

This result was generalised by Hodgkinson in a later memoir : 
see our Art. 942, (v). 

(3) When the impacts in the middle and at quarter span were 
the same, the deflection at the latter place was to that at the 
former nearly as 3 : 4. 

These deductions Hodgkinson found to be in agreement with a 
theory based on the following suppositions, which however do not 
seem to me of an entirely satisfactory character : (a) that the form 
of a beam bent by small impacts was the same as if it had been 
bent by pressure through equal spaces. (IS) That the ball and beam 
when struck proceeded together after impact as one mass. Further 
from this theory the following results were deduced : 

(4) The power of a heavy beam to resist impact is to the 
power of a very light one, as the sum of the inertias of the 
striking body and of the beam is to the inertia of the striking 
body. 

(5) The time required to produce a deflection, and consequently 
the time of an impact, between the same bodies, is always the 
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same, whether the impact be great or small. The time, moreover, 
is inversely as the square root of the stiffness of the beam. (Is 
this stiffness in Euler’s, Young’s or Poncelet’s sense? See our 
Arts. 65, 138 and 979.) 

(6) The result of calculations, comparing pressure with 
impact, gave deflections agreeing with the observed ones, within an 
error of about 1/8 or 1/9 of the results. 

We have drawn attention to these experiments, because it is 
the problem of resilience which will occupy much of our attention 
in the next period. 

[940.] The second paper has for object the determination of 
the disputed magnitude of the tensile strength of cast-iron : see 
Art. 377. According to BLodgkinson its very diverse values as 
given by different experimenters are due to the difficulty of 
applying the tractive load exactly at the centre of the terminal 
section of a bar 1 . 

[941.] Eaton Hodgkinson. On the Collision of imperfectly 
Elastic Bodies. Report of the Fourth (or Edinburgh) Meeting of 
the British Association in 1834, London, 1835 (pp. 534—543). 

This is an investigation of the dynamic coefficient of elasticity 
in Newton’s sense, that is, the ratio of the relative velocity of 
recoil to the relative velocity of impact in the case of the direct 
collision of spherical bodies. Hodgkinson in fact repeats the 
experiments given by Newton in the Principia (Scholium to 
Corollary VI.). The object of the paper is to connect the 
coefficients of elasticity in Newton’s sense with the stretch-moduli. 
If e and e' be the impact elasticities for, say, glass against glass 
and brass against brass, and E , E the corresponding stretch- 
moduli, Hodgkinson gives for the impact elasticity of glass against 
brass the expression 

Ee' + E f e 

E + E' 

1 Professor A. B. W. Kennedy tells me, however, that different (jaaliticH of 
cast-iron, especially if melted a different number of times (which is always involved 
in the use of "scrap 5 cast-iron), have very varying tenacities oven when tested in 
precisely the same manner. 
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His experiments in no case shew a difference greater than 1/9 
between the calculated and observed values of the impact coefficient. 

[942.] Eaton Hodgkinson. Impact tcpon Beams. Report of 
the Fifth (or Dublin) Meeting of the British Association in 1885. 
London, 1836, pp. 93 — 116. 

This paper is a continuation of the paper considered in our 
Art. 939, and its object is f an inquiry into some of the effects 
of impact upon beams when struck by bodies of different weight, 
hardness and elastic force/ 

The following conclusions are first arrived at from experi- . 
mental data : 

(i) If different bodies of equal weight, but differing considerably 
in hardness and elastic force, be made to strike horizontally with 
the same velocity against the middle of a heavy beam supported 
at its ends, all the bodies will recoil with velocities equal to one 
another. 

(ii) If, as before, a beam supported at its ends be struck 
horizontally by bodies of the same weight, but different hardness 
and elastic force, the deflection of the beam will be the same 
whatever body be used. 

(iii) The quantity of recoil in a body, after striking against a 
beam as above, is nearly equal to (though somewhat below) what 
would arise from the full varying pressure of a perfectly elastic 
beam as it recovered its form after deflection. 

(iv) The effect of bodies of different natures striking against a 
hard flexible beam seems to be independent of the elasticities of 
the bodies, and may be calculated, with trifling error, on the 
supposition that they are inelastic. 

Hodgkinson here notes that Young in his Natural Philosophy , 
and Tredgold in his Treatise on the Strength of Cast Iron , make 
this assumption without, apparently, noticing that it is one : see 
our Art. 999 and Note A. (3) of the Appendix. The explanation 
given by the author is hardly satisfactory. 

(v) The power of a uniform beam to resist a blow given 
horizontally is the same in whatever part it is struck : see our 
Art. 939, (2). 

T. E. 
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■ (vi) The power of a heavy uniform beam to resist a horizontal 
impact is to the power of a very light one as half the weight of the 
beam, added to the weight of the striking body, is to the weight of 
the striking body alone. 

(vii) The power of a uniform beam to resist fracture from a 
light body falling upon it (the strength and flexibility being the 
same) is greater as the weight of the beam increases, and greatest 
when the weight of half the beam, added to that of the striking 
body, is nearly equal to one-third of the weight which would 
break the beam by pressure. 

The use of the word e power * in v.— vii. is extremely vague, 
taken to mean that it requires the same blow to break the beam, 
whatever the point struck, it is only a rough approximation to 
fact : see Note E. in the Appendix. 

[948.] Hodgkinson then proceeds to unfold a theory which 
shall be in harmony with all these conclusions. In the light of more 
recent work this theory cannot be considered as more than a first 
approximation. There is a difference occasionally of 1/6 between the 
calculated and observed values of both recoil and deflection. A 
certain constant r, termed the ‘ inertia of the beam ’ and deduced 
from experiment to be one-half the weight (p. 101), occurs also by 
Tredgold, but does not seem to me clearly defined 1 . Thus if w bo 
the weight of ball giving the impact w + r is used as ‘the 
mass moved/ or apparently, it should be the weight of the mass 
moved. Hodgkinson obtains the following results : 

Greatest velocity of recoil of the ball striking horizontally 

[ZmI . 

V e(w + r) m 

Deflection due to horizontal impact 

, I ~i hi 

W [ V p (w + r) ‘ 

i A more accurate value for r than | the weight has boon deduced by Homer, 
sham Cox in a memoir which we shall consider in Chap. vni. Boo also Saint- 
Venant in the ffistorique Al)r$g6, p. ccxxii. Both these writers hud 17/85 of the 
weight. Hodgkinson’s experimental results seem fairly in accordance with the more 
complete theory of Cox and Saint-Tenant. Saint-Tenant’s theory will bo found 
fully discussed in Ms edition of Clebsch, pp. 490 — 027. Wo shall of course 
consider the original memoirs in our second volume. 
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Here p is the pressure which if applied to the middle of a beam 
would produce a deflection e; h is the height fallen through by 
the ball, and g is the measure of gravity. 

Somewhat more complex formulae are obtained for a vertical 
impact, but it does not seem necessary to consider them here. 
The paper concludes with some experiments on the effect which 
loading a wire has in increasing its resistance to a blow. The 
blow appears to spend itself on the inertia of the load. Hodgkinson 
argues that this shews clearly the benefit of giving considerable 
weight to elastic structures subject to impact and vibration 

(p. 116). 

[944.] British Association Reports . There are several reports 
in the Transactions of the British Association for the years 1833 — 
1837 which concern our subjects. We will briefly note them. 

[945.] Report on the Present State of our Knowledge respecting 
the Strength of Materials. Report - of Third {or Cambridge) 
Meeting of 1833 — 1834, pp. 93 — 103. This report is by Peter 
Barlow, and possesses no present value ; indeed it can hardly be 
considered a contribution to the history of the subject. Barlow 
exhibits here as elsewhere a want of theoretical grasp. Ifc may be 
noted that he acknowledges Eaton Hodgkinson’s correction of his 
error in the earlier editions of his Essay on the Strength of Timber 
(see our Arts. 192, 233 and p. 96 of the Report). 

[946.] On the difference between the Composition of Cast Iron 
produced by the Gold and Hot Blast By Thomas Thomson. 
Report of Seventh (or Liverpool ) Meeting of 1837 — 1838, pp. 117 — 
126. This is a purely chemical investigation of the composition 
of various kinds of iron and is not very closely related to the two 
following reports. 

[947.] On the relative Strength and other mechanical Pro- 
perties of Cast Iron obtained by Hot and Gold Blast. By Eaton 
Hodgkinson, Ibid. pp. 337 — 375. This report, which possesses very 
considerable experimental value and corresponding theoretical 
interest, is to a great extent reproduced in the Experimental 
Researches on the Strength and other Properties of Cast Irony 
London, 1846, which forms a second part to Tredgold’s Practical 

33—2 
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Essay on the Strength of Oast Iron , 4th edition, by Hodgkinson 
in 1842: see our Arts. 966 — 973. 

[948.] The chief point to be noted in the paper is the results 
obtained from short prisms of various shapes broken by a crushing 
force. We have already noted Coulomb’s theory of this crushing 
force (Art. 120), as well as Rennie’s and Yicat’s experiments (Arts. 
186, 729). The mode of fracture is extremely interesting, and 
the forms on the plate facing p. 346 should be noted and com- 
pared with Yicat’s results (see Art. 729). Hitherto a mathe- 
matical theory does not seem to have been given for the extremely 
regular shapes of fracture which constantly recur; we except of 
course Coulomb’s erroneous hypothesis. Yet, as Hodgkinson 
remarks : 

When a rigid (sic) body is broken by a crushing force which is 
prevented from acting after it has effected a rupture, it will be found 
not to be crumbled or reduced to a shapeless mass, but to be divided 
according to mathematical laws, and sometimes into very interesting 
forms of fracture. The accompanying plate will shew how the fracture 
was effected in a variety of cases, and that they were all subject to one 
pervading law. 

[949.] The 'pervading law,’ according to Hodgkinson, seems to 
be the formation of a cone or wedge which slides off’ at a nearly 
constant angle. In each prism two cones or wedges will be formed 
which do not meet directly but have sharp points and slip past 
each other to effect the destruction of the piece of which they are 
formed (pp. 348 — 349). Hodgkinson measured the angle ,of the 
wedge or cone and found with certain variations the mean angle 
varied from 53°. 30' to 56°. 43'. He remarks (p. 350) : 

From the preceding examination of the angles obtained from 
specimens of different forms and lengths, it appears that amidst great 
anomalies, there is, taking the mean results, a considerable approach to 
equality, as is more particularly shewn from the angles of the cylinders 
and rectangular prisms ; and this approach would doubtless have been 
greater and the anomalies less if the specimens had always been longer 
than the wedge. The defect in the angle from this cause is evident in 
the shorter rectangular prisms and has been alluded to before. 

We may assume therefore, without assignable error, that in the 
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crushing of short cast-iron prisms of various forms longer than the 
wedge, the angle of fracture will be the same. This simple assumption, 
if admitted, would prove at once, not only in this material but in 
others which break in the same manner, the proportionality of the 
crushing force in different forms to the area ; since the area of fracture 
would always be equal to the direct transverse area multiplied by a 
constant quantity dependent on the material. 

[950.] Experiments on bone, marble and timber confirmed 
these results (p. 352), which are in tolerable accordance with those 
of Vicat : see Art. 729. 

[951.] For the developement of a mathematical theory ex- 
periments are required to shew how far the surface of fracture 
depends (i) on the direction of casting, (ii) on a change of elastic 
constants towards the surface, but especially, (iii) on the fact that 
the ends of the prism are practically incapable of expanding 
owing to the friction of the compressing surfaces. 

[952.] Following the experiments on crushing are some on 
transverse force. These confirm the results of the Manchester 
Memoirs (see Arts. 230, 237, 244) that the strengths of the bottom 
and top ribs of a cast-iron beam should be as 6 or 6| to 1 ; a ratio 
found to be nearly that of the tensile to the compressive strength 
of the iron (pp. 361 and 364). Hodgkinson also found : 

(i) That with cast-iron beams subject to transverse load there 
is no load however small which will not produce some set. It 
does not appear however from his mode of experimenting whether 
any part of this was really elastic after-strain. He concludes, I 
think somewhat too generally : 

It is evident that the maxim of loading bodies within the elastic 
limit- has no foundation in nature; but it will be considered as a 
compensating fact, that materials will bear for an indefinite time a 
much greator load than has hitherto been conceived. 

There is here no evidence that the writer had any conception 
of the ‘ state of ease/ or had attempted to reduce his bars to that 
state. He found little difference in the quantity of the set, 
whether it arises from tension or compression ; the latter being 
however somewhat less (p. 363), 
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(ii) That Emerson’s parados (see our Art. 187) is no paradox, 
or the frustrum is weaker than the triangle (p. 364). Here it seems 
to me that theoretically the triangle would certainly shew rupture 
at a less load than the frustrum, but it does not follow because the 
vertex of the triangular prism was ruptured that the triangle itself 
would break at a less load than the frustrum. I do not think Hodg- 
kinson’s experiments on this point are at all conclusive '. see Saint- 
Yenant’s edition of Navier’s Legons, pp. 94 — 102. 

(iii) That the assertion of practical men, that if the hard skin 
at the outside of a cast-iron bar be removed, its strength, com- 
paratively with its dimensions, will be much reduced, is not true 
(p. 864). Hodgkinson’s experiments seeni hardly conclusive ; even 
if the strength he not reduced (which is in itself questionable) 
there can be little doubt that the change in the elasticity towards 
the surface would effect the strain (e.g. deflections) within the 
limit of elasticity. 

The general conclusions of the paper as to the effect of hot 
and cold blast will be found on p. 375, but they do not concern 
our present purpose. 

[953.] On the Strength and other Properties of Oast Iron ob- 
tained from the Sot and Gold Blast. By W. Fairbairn. Ibid. 
pp. 377—415. This contains the results of experiments with 
similar aims to those of Hodgkinson. Some points which bear 
upon theory may be noted here. 

(i) Time Effect. The experiments were on deflection by 
transverse load and the weights were such as nearly to produce 
fracture, the sets increased gradually with the time, but there is 
no sufficient evidence to prove how much may have been really 
elastic after-strain. The limit of the load for which set ceased 
after a time to increase does not seem to have been ascertained 
from the experiments. With regard to the general result Fair- 
bairn remarks : 

There cannot be a doubt that the phenomenon of cohesive forco is 
strongly developed in the preceding Tables; the minute crystalline 
particles of the bars are acted upon by loads, which, in the heavier 
weights, are almost sufficient to produce fracture : yet fracture is not 
(except in one instance) produced, and to what extent the power of 
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resistance may yet be carried is left for time to determine. It never- 
theless appears from the present state of the bars (which indicate a 
slow but progressive increase in the deflections) that we must at some 
period arrive at a point beyond their bearing powers ; or otherwise to 
that position which indicates a correct adjustment of the particles in 
equilibrium with the load. Which of the two points we have in this 
instance attained is difficult to determine : sufficient data are however 
adduced to shew that the weights are considerably beyond the elastic 
limit, and that cast-iron will support loads to a much greater extent' 
than has usually been considered safe, or beyond that point when a 
permanent set takes place (pp. 204 — 405). 

Obviously little is determined by Fairbairn’s experiments. 
He suggests that Hodgkinson or Barlow should investigate these 
matters mathematically, thus shewing how unconscious he was of 
the infinite difficulties which beset the subject of after-strain. 

(ii) Temperature Effect The breaking load was found to 
decrease considerably with increase of temperature, but I can find 
in the tables no obvious and general law for the stretch-modulus. 
It appears in fact with cold-blast iron to increase from 26° to 
190° Fahrenheit, but with hot-blast iron to decrease between the 
same temperatures. 

Some further experimental details of Fairbanks researches will 
be found in the Manchester Memoirs, Vol. VI., 1842, pp. 171 — 273 
and 524 — 560. 

[954.] Eaton Hodgkinson. Experimental Researches on the 
Strength of Pillars of Cast Iron and other materials. Philosophical 
Transactions , 1840, Part ii., pp. 385 — 456, with three plates. The 
object of this very important memoir is to discover the laws 
governing the strength of pillars, Hodgkinson was induced to 
undertake the investigation by Robison’s remarks on Euler’s theory 
(see Art 145) and Barlow’s strongly expressed opinion as to the 
want of satisfactory rules for practice. After *a description of 
apparatus, Hodgkinson begins the account of his experiments with 
the following words : 

In order to ascertain the laws connecting the strength of cast-iron 
pillars with their dimensions, they were broken of various lengths, 
from five feet to one inch ; and the diameters varied from half an inch 
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to two inches, in solid pillars; and in hollow ones, the length was 
increased to seven feet six inches, and the diameter to three inches and 
a hall My first object was to supply the deficiencies of Euler’s theory 
of the strength of pillars, if it should appear capable of being rendered 
practically useful ; and if not, to endeavour to adapt the experiments 
so as to lead to useful results, (p. 386.) 

[955.] The cast-iron pillars were all of one material, and 
according to the writer the method of casting makes little or no 
difference in the strength, a result we should hardly have expected. 
The first series of experiments are a comparison of the strength of 
pillars with rounded ends and with flat ends. Here the results are 
extremely interesting. So long as the length was about 80 times or 
more the diameter the relative strength of pillars with flat and 
pillars with rounded ends was in the mean as ST 67 : 1. This 
ratio increased slowly when the length became a greater multiple 
of the diameter. It decreased rapidly on the other hand when 
the length was less than 30 times the diameter ; in these cases 
however the breaking was by crushing rather than by flexure, or 
at all events the load produced by its crushing force a set before 
flexure began (p. 388). This was confirmed by experiments on 
wrought iron and wood. Hodgkinson terms the £ crushing load 7 
that which would crush a short prism perfectly built in at the 
ends, and concludes from his experiments that : 

About one-fourth of the crushing weight is the greatest load which 
a cast-iron pillar, flat at the ends, will bear without producing a crushing 
or derangement of the materials, which would lessen its breaking 
weight; and that the length of such a pillar should be thirty times 
the diameter or upwards. Pillars whose length is less than in this 
proportion, give the ratio of the strengths of tlioso with rounded and 
with flat ends, from 1 : 3 down to 1 : 1| .or less, according as we reduce 
the number of times which the length exceeds the diameter, as will bo 
seen by the abstract (see pp. 387 and 389). 

[956.] A point mentioned by Hodgkinson on p. 389 should 
also benoted with regard to the rounded ends : 

It became necessary to render those which were rounded at the 
ends more flat there than if the ends had been hemispheres ; whilst in 
the experiments upon pillars, whose length was greater with respect to 
the diameter than these, the ends were more prominent than in the 
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liemisplierical form. This change became necessary on account of the 
splitting of the ends of the short pillars ; it having been found that the 
pillars whose diameter was 1/1 3th of the length or upwards with rounded 
ends failed in many instances by the ends becoming split. In these 
cases a portion o£ the rounded end of the pillar formed the base of a 
cone, whose vertex was in or near the axis of the pillar. This cone 
acting as a wedge whose sides were in the angle of least resistance, and 
having its vertex sharp, split and cut up the sides of the pillar of which 
it formed a part. 

[957.] I do not follow the reasoning of the last remarks, but 
I draw attention to the paragraph as shewing that Hodgkinson had 
not made his ends true pivots, so that all the force on the pillar was 
necessarily in the axis. Eulers theory in its improved form tells 
us that if the crushing force he really in the axis a doubly pivoted 
strut will break in the centre only (supposing a considerable ratio of 
length to diameter and the pivots of sufficient strength). On the 
other hand 1 find that a doubly built-in stmt would break in that 
theory not only in the middle but at the two ends at the same time 1 . 
A strut with flat ends differs from a doubly built-in strut in that it 
may before or just at breaking swing round on the edges of its end 
sections. If it breaks before swinging round it will break as a doubly 
built-in strut, if after swinging round as a doubly-pivoted strut. I 
cannot find that Hodgkinson has noted these important distinctions, 
but they seem very essential in judging of the theory. I find that 
the strut would swing round on its edges when the deflection was 
equal to the diameter. A statement also of the writer’s on p. 390, 
that till recently in all inquiries respecting the strength of materials, 
bodies have been assumed to be incompressible, is by no means 
historically accurate. ■ The next step in Hodgkinson s experiments 
is of peculiar value, he casts large discs at the ends of his pillars 
and then finds their breaking loads ; here he is practically treating 
doubly built-in struts. The result he arrives at for long cast-iron 
struts is : that a long uniform cast-iron pillar , with its ends firmly 
fixed, has the same power to resist breaking as a pillar of the same 
diameter and half the length with the ends rounded or turned so 

1 Such a strut broken at the ends and the centre is figured on our frontispiece. 
It is one out of several recently tested in the Engineering Laboratory of University 
College. 
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that the force would pass through the axis. If as in Euler s theory 
the breaking force is inversely as the length squared, we find that a 
doubly -pivoted strut has one-fourth the breaking load of a doubly 
built-in strut. Examining Eodgkinson’s figures we find it always 
a little less. Hodgkinson next considers struts with one end 
pivoted and the other flat or built-in. The general conclusion he 
arrives at is : that the strength of a pillar with one end pivoted and 
the other built-in is always an arithmetical mean between the 
strengths of pillars of the same dimensions with both ends pivoted 
and both built-in (p. 393). We note that in Hodgkinson’s results 
this mean is generally somewhat greater . The breaking point 
of a pivoted built-in beam was a little more than 1/3 from the 
pivoted end. 

[958.] We have now before us Hodgkinson’s first general 
results. How far are they in accordance with theory ? This is how 
Hodgkinson himself judges the matter : 

The theory of the strength of pillars, as given by Euler and 
Lagrange and afterwards pursued by Poisson and others, furnishes us 
with little information upon these subjects.... 

The strength is much influenced, as has been previously observed, 
by the quantity of compression which the pillar sustains ; and con- 
sequently, by the position of the neutral line when the pillar is bent 
The strengths, too, are different in their definitions in the two cases. 
In the theory of Euler, the strength is estimated by the greatest weight 
which a pillar would bear without flexure ; whilst in the present case, 
the estimate is formed upon the weight which would break the pillar 
by flexure. I have sought, on many occasions, but without success, to 
determine experimentally some fixed point, according to the definition 
of the continental theory. So far as I can see, flexure usually com- 
mences at very small weights, such as could be of little use to load 
pillars with in practice. It seems to be produced by weights much 
smaller than are sufficient to render it capable of being measured. I 
am, therefore, doubtful whether such a fixed point will ever bo obtained, 
if indeed it exists. With respect to the conclusions of some writers, 
that flexure does not take place with less than about half the breaking 
weight, this as is evident from my experiments, taken in general, could 
only mean a large and palpable flexure ; and it is not improbable that 
the writers were in some degree deceived from their having generally 
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used specimens thicker, compared with their lengths, than have usually 
been employed in this paper. Some results of the continental theory 
we shall, however, find of great service further on. 


[959.] So far Hodgkinson, but I venture to think Euler’s 
theory in a modified form may help us even in the results cited 
above. If we assume that Euler’s bending load is proportional 
to the final breaking load for struts fixed in various fashions, 
we shall obtain very similar results to Hodgkinson. Tbe reasons 
for this assumption will more clearly appear from the consideration 
of Lamarle’s memoir in our Chapter vm. 

I have calculated the following results by modifying Euler’s 
theory so as to allow for the compression and for the varying 
position of the neutral axis. 

Force which will just bend a doubly built-in stmt 


7 r k . 


=Eco • 


1 + 
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Force which will just bend a built-in pivoted strut 


= Ecu 
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Force which will just bend a doubly pivoted strut 
=Fco 


4? 


1 + 
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Absolute strength as deduced from these expressions seems 
often to have very erroneous values, hut comparative results, as 
those numbered (1) — (3) below, appear to be experimentally 
verified. 

Point of a pivoted built-in strut where the traction in the 
fibres is greatest = nearly “35 1 from the pivoted end. 

Here co is the area of the section, k its radius of gyration 
about an axis through its centre of gravity perpendicular to the 
plane of flexure, l the length of the strut, and E the stretch- 
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modulus. From these results we deduce on the assumption made 
above that : 

(1) The breaking load of a doubly built-in strut is very little 
less than four times as great as that of doubly-pivoted beams, 
provided the ratio tcjl is small, but decreases as this ratio 
increases. 

(2) The breaking load of a pivoted built-in strut is approxi- 
mately the arithmetic mean of the breaking loads of doubly- 
pivoted and doubly-built in struts of the same size. The mean is 
however somewhat greater. 

(3) A. pivoted built-in strut will break at a little more than a 
third from the pivoted end. Hodgkinson gives as an example one 
case (p. 395) in which it broke at '34/. . Our theory gives ‘35 1. 

These remarks seem to me sufficient to point out that there 
is a value in ttie Eulerian hypothesis, if it be properly modified 
so as to include the effect of compression. I conceive Hodg- 
kinson’ s results would be even more in accordance with this 
theory had his pivoted ends been more satisfactory, and had 
notice been taken of a possible tendency of the flat-ended struts to 
swing round on their edges. It is easy to calculate the theoretical 
load at which this happens. 


[960.] The next point to which Hodgkinson turns is the 
strength of long pillars as dependent upon their dime?isions (p. 395). 
Here he remarks that Euler’s computations, although referring to 
incipient flexure, do not seem very widely different from those 
which apply to the breaking point. Euler’s theory makes the 

strength proportional to ^-,the modification of it to -^1 — w ^ 
nearly, if j be small, where y is a constant depending on the 


terminal conditions. Euler thus makes the strength vary as 
the 4th power of the diameter; the modification introduces 
another term varying as the 6th power, and also the terminal 
conditions affect the result. Hodgkinson makes it vary as the nth 
power of the diameter, where the mean value of n= 37, about, for 
both circular and square sections. If it be noted that the matho- 
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matical theory is not properly applicable to fracture, and that 
Hodgkinson gets • considerable variations in his n (3*4 to 3*9) 
depending on the pillars from which it is calculated, it does not 
seem unreasonable to suppose that the modified theory would 
give as accurate results as the empirical assumption n = 37. 

The result n — 3*7 is obtained for pivoted ends; for flat ends 
Hodgkinson gives n = 3*5 (or 3*6), and for built-in ends 3*7 (see his 
pages 396 — 397). It will be observed that the modified theory also 
distinguishes between these differently treated struts. 


[961.] We then have an investigation of what the inverse 
power m of the length may be. Hodgkinson finds : 


For pivoted struts m = 1*799 to 1*583] 
. . . flat-ended ... m = 1*625 to 1*587) 


mean values. 


The highest value obtained is 1*914 and the lowest is 1*537. 
He assumes 1*7 as a working value, but remarks that x increases 
regularly in value as d/l diminishes or the breaking load becomes 
less, d being the diameter. Its limit is probably 2. Here again 
it does not seem unreasonable to suppose the modified theory 
might be as satisfactory as this empirical value. 

Finally then Hodgkinson takes d*'™/l r7 as a comparative 
measure of the breaking weight for pivoted struts and d r55 /l r7 for 
flat-ended struts (p. 400 et seq .). The first he approves only for 
pillars where d/l< 1/15, the greatest error in his experiments is 
about 1/8 the breaking load ; the second only for pillars where 
d/l < 1/30, and the greatest error is about 1/9. 


[962.] The further remarks on breaking strength of short and 
of similar struts are interesting, but must be passed over here (pp. 
403 — 408) as having no great bearing on theory. Hodgkinson gives 
an empirical formula usually attributed to Gordon or Eankine. 


[963.] Pages 409 — 417 are principally occupied with experi- 
ments on hollow cylindrical struts, and others of varying section ; 
an empirical formula for hollow cylinders is obtained on p. 414, 
similar to those given above. The general results of these ex- 
periments seem to me fairly in accordance with theory, at least in 
its modified form; for example, the conclusion that local re- 
ductions of the thickness of a strut can be made without reducing 
the breaking load (p. 412). This, as well as the modified theory, 
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completely refutes Lagrange’s statement as to a strut of uniform 
circular section being that of the strongest shape : see Art. 113. 

[964.] We have the time-element taken into consideration in 
four experiments on p. 418. The deflections were measured for 
more than a year in the case of four struts loaded with 448, 784, 
1120, 1456 lbs. respectively, the struts were practically equal and 
had an immediate breaking load of 1500 lbs. The first two do not 
seem to have experienced any continuously increasing deflection ; 
in the case of the third a slight increase is noticeable (‘215 inches 
to *38) ; the fourth had a deflection which increased rapidly from 
*25 to *955, and it broke just before the six months were com- 
pleted. The experiments are not however sufficiently exhaustive 
for us to draw any important inference from them. 

[965.] Hodgkinson then proceeds to calculate various physical 
constants of the cast-iron used by him (pp. 418 — 420) ; to give the 
results of some experiments on wrought-iron columns, for which he 
gives n the same value as for cast-iron, but puts m = 2 (pp. 420 — 
424); and finally to consider formulae for timber columns based partly 
on results of his own, partly on those of other experimenters. Here for 
long columns he adopts Eulers theory, for short, that propounded 
by himself (see Art. 962). He cites also the British Association 
Report for 1839: see our Art. 950 (pp. 424 — 430). The remainder 
of the paper (pp. 431 — 456) is occupied with the tables of experi- 
mental results. The theoretically interesting part of these tables, 
as of the plates, is the confirmation they give to theory in the vari- 
able position of the neutral surface, especially as evidenced in some 
cases by a wedge being broken out in the middle, i.b. theory shews 
us that the neutral surface first enters the beam at the centre, and 
in the case of doubly built-in struts simultaneously at the two ends: 
see the footnote to Art. 75. 

[966.] Experimental Researches on the Strength and other 
Properties of Cast Iron. This forms a second volume by Eaton 
Hodgkinson to the fourth edition of Tredgold’s Strength of Cast 
Iron , and was published in 1846. It is so closely connected with 
the contents of the memoirs which we have been considering in this 
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chapter, that it seems best to notice it here 1 . It contains practically 
an abstract of the results obtained by Hodgkinson and Fairbairn, 
together with others given by Rennie, Navier and Bramah : see 
our Arts. 185, 279, 837. 

[967]. The Manchester Memoirs , the British Association papers, 
and that of the Philosophical Transactions are here substantially 
reproduced. On p. 375 some later experiments of Fairbairn on the 
effect of long continued load are given. The duration of the load 
amounted in some cases to five years. It would appear from these 
experiments that the deflections of the beams increased con- 
siderably for the first twelve or fifteen months, after which time 
there was a smaller increase in their deflections although from four 
to five years elapsed : 

The beam in Experiment 8, which was loaded nearest to its breaking 
weight, and which would have been broken by a few additional pounds 
laid on at first, had not, perhaps up to the time of its fracture, a 
greater deflection than it had three or four years before; and the 
change in deflection in Experiment 1, where the load is less than 2/3 of 
the breaking weight, seems to have been almost as great as in any 
other ; rendering it not improbable that the deflection will, in each 
beam, go on increasing till it becomes a certain quantity beyond which, 
as in that of Experiment 8, it will increase no longer, but remain 
stationary. 

These results are fairly in accordance with Vicat’s: see 
Art. 736. 

[968.] Some further experiments of Fairbairn on the effect of 
temperature are given. They do not bear out those of Art. .953, 
(ii). For with some anomalies, it would seem that cast-iron has 
practically a not widely different breaking load for all tempera- 
tures from 16° to 600°. A fuller description of these experiments 
will be found in the British Association Report for 1842, pp. 88 — 92. 

[969.] On pp. 407 — 411 we have a section entitled : Defect of 
Elasticity , This is an abstract of a paper laid before the British 
Association at its Cork meeting in 1843, a fuller account of 

1 A Fronch translation, in a somewhat abridged form by Pirel, will bo found in 
the Annalcs des ponts et ch&ussees, 1855, l cr semestre, p. 1. 
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which will he found in the Report for that year, Part 11 . pp. 23 — 
25. In the Report for 1844 will also be found an account of some 
similar experiments (Part ii. pp. 25 — 27) undertaken with more 
accurate apparatus, in order to meet some objection which had 
been raised against the previous series. In these experiments 
the set in cast-iron and soft stone was found to vary nearly as the 
square of the load; it followed a different law, which Plodgkinson 
had not fully determined, in wrought-iron and steel. He expresses 
his opinion that no body is perfectly elastic, but that the slightest 
change of form produces some, however small, set. 

The main point to be noticed is, that Hodgkinson found the 
set of cast-iron to be proportional to the square of the load : 

If, therefore, x represents the quantity of extension or compression 
which a body has sustained, and ax the force producing that extension 
or compression on the supposition that the body was perfectly elastic ; 
then, the real force f\ necessary to produce the extension or compression 
x will be smaller, than on the supposition of perfect elasticity, by a 
quantity bx 2 ; and we shall have f-ax- bx 2 . 

It does not appear from Hodgkinson’s experiments that he 
investigated whether any of his set was of the nature of clastic 
after-strain. This law of Hodgkinson’s will be found reproduced 
in many text-books, but it will be seen that it is nothing more 
than what had been given by Gerstner ten years previously : see 
Art. 806. It should be noticed that by defect of elasticity here 
Hodgkinson means something quite different to what he under- 
stands by that term in the Report of the Iron Commissioners : see 
our Chapter VIII. 

[970.] Pp. 464 — 474 contain a discussion of some experiments 
of Bramah’s (see Art. 837) and others of Cubitt’s published in 
1844. The latter would appear at first sight to condemn Hodgkin- 
son’s beam of strongest section (see Art. 244), but Hodgkinson’s 
criticism of them is perfectly just, Cubitt had made a beam of 
stronger section than Hodgkinson by increasing its depth , one of 
the co?i starts of II o dgkmson’s problem. The experiments therefore 
are comparatively worthless and we shall not refer to them again. 

[971.] There is a theoretical investigation of the position of 
the neutral line (pp. 483—494) on the assumption that the positive 
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traction at a distance x from the neutral line is proportional to 

x , 

7i a 

and the negative traction at a distance x from the neutral line to 

a? 

X 7 - 7 , 

n a 

where v, v\ ?i, n' are constants depending on the material and a, a 
the distances of the neutral line from the top and bottom of the 
beam respectively. The analysis is very straightforward, but it 
may be doubted if it be very valuable. A modified form of 
Hodgkinson’s hypothesis is given by Saint- Venant, Naviers Lepons , 
pp. 176—184 

[972.] The volume concludes with a chapter on the Resist- 
ance to Torsion (pp. 495 — 504), in which one or two remarks 
deserve notice. 

We have here (p. 496) the first appearance of a new formula 
for the torsion of square and rectangular beams. Namely the 
result obtained by Cauchy and mentioned in Art. 661. This 
result has been proved to be inexact by the later researches of 
Saint- Venant. 

If T/fx be the limit of safe slide, jx being the slide-modulus, 
and R/E be the limit of safe stretch, E being the stretch-modulus, 
then for a perfectly isotropic body on the uni-constant hypothesis 

fi — 2E/5, T=4<R/5. 

Further, we have for the couple M , producing the torsion t of a 
prism of unit length, and for its limit M v the prism being upon a 
square base of side d : 

On the old theory 

Jf-g/ufV, M x = — d 3 T ; 

On Saint- Venant’s theory 

M = *14058 pcPr, M t = *20817 d?T. 

Hodgkinson takes the first of these results and considers them 
in relation to experiments of Rennie, Bramah, Tredgold and 
Bevan : see Art. 378. 


T. E. 


34 
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[973.] With regard to Be van, Hodgkinson commends his 
results as carefully obtained and deduces theoretically one of his 
experimental conclusions (p. 500). If the reader will refer to 
Art. 378, he will see that Sevan defines his modulus of torsion, 
which he terms T (not the same T as that used above), by 

JT_8 

d*T~ r’ 

where we have supposed the prism of unit length ; 8 being the 
deflection and?’ the arm of the distorting force. Now Hodgkinson 

remarks that * as - is the deflection at unit distance and very small 
r 

it may be taken for the arc r.’ Hence he finds : 
cVt 

= on the old theory, 

or = *14058 fjj on Saint-' Venant’s theory. 

But on Poissons supposition 

fjb — 2E/o, 

T~ t \E=- 06E. 

Bevan found that for metals T=^E = *0625 E. 

If we take the more correct results of Saint-Venant, 

T = *056232^. 

Thus the old hypothesis gives the theoretical value of TjE 
as differing from Bevan’s experimental value by *0042 and the 
more correct theory by *0063. As Revans 1/16 is only a round 
number, we may assume that for metals we can practically regard 
the relation 

fji/E= 2/5 

as very approximate. 

The volume concludes with an abstract of Savart’s memoir 
on torsion : see Art. 333, and reference to a paper of Rennie’s on 
the effect of thermal expansion and contraction on iron structures : 
see Art. 838. 

[974.] 1839. Poncelet. This distinguished mathematician 
gave courses of lectures at Metz in the years 1827—1829, wherein 
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were first treated several points relating to our subject. These 
lectures were lithographed under the title : Cours de Mecanique 
industrielle, fait aux artistes et ouvriers mess ins. They appeared 
in parts. Part I., 1827 — 1828. Part II., 1828 — 1829 (in a second 
edition, 1831). Part III., 1831. The first part was also printed at 
Metz in 1829. A volume entitled : Introduction d la Mecanique 
industrielle , physique et experimentale , was published at both Metz 
and Paris in 1839. It bears on the title page the words: Deuxtime 
Edition entierement corrigee et contenant un grand nombre de 
considerations nouvelles. The Metz book of 1829 is, I suppose, 
the first edition, but as that seems to contain only 24>S pages and 
this 719 pages, the additions must be very considerable. A third 
edition edited by M. X. Kretz and forming a part of the proposed 
complete edition of Poncelet’s works appeared in 1870, at Paris. 
It is almost identical with the second, the paragraphs but not the 
pages are the same. As the paragraphs are long, my references are 
to the pages of the second and third (K) editions; the former is 
that which Saint- Yen ant cites simply as Poncelet’s Mecanique in- 
dustrielle \ Various books published at Liege and Brussels en- 
titled: Mecanique industrielle and bearing Poncelet’s name were 
unauthorised compilations based on the lithographed editions. 
Poncelet refers to these compilations in the preface to his second 
edition. In the same place (p. vi) he also remarks that various 
causes have delayed the publication, so that the printing, 

parvcnue & la page 224 d&s l’annee 1830, fut seulement reprise et 
continue© jusqu’d, la page 273 en 1835, et jusqu’& la page 520 en 1838. 

It is useful to note this fact as bearing on Poncelet’s relation 
to contemporary work. We proceed to note the salient features of 
the Micanique industrielle . 

1 I have endeavoured in vain to find a copy of the lithographed course. I owe 
to the kindness of M, Gustav Plarr an opportunity of examining the second printed 
edition. A bibliography of Poncelet is given after his life by Didion ( Notice sur la vie 
et les ouvrages da GMral J. V. Poncelet , Paris, 1869), but it is imperfect and 
inaccurate. I may take this opportunity of acknowledging the courtesy of M. le 
Bibliothdcaire, of the Acaddmie do Besaiwon, who kindly forwarded me a Cours 
lithographic of Poncelet belonging to the BibliothSquo universitaire. It proved 
to be his treatise on tho mechanics of machinery which unfortunately contains 
nothing on our subject. 


34—2 
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• [975.] In the Principes fonclamentaux, after some considera- 

tion of the molecular structure of bodies and their physical states 
and properties, we have a section entitled : Elasticity des corps 
(p. 12, K. 20). Poncelet remarks after his definition of elasticity 
that two kinds are to he distinguished, ‘ Masticite de forme et 
l’dlasticite de volume.’ This is very like the language to be found 
in current English text-books, and suggests bi-constant isotropy. 
On p. 14 (K. 22) the limit of elasticity is defined, but it is made to 
depend not on a limiting stretch, but on a limiting traction. 

[976.] The next part of the work which engages our attention 
is entitled : Des resistances que les corps opposent A Taction direct e 
des forces (p. 250, K. 269). This part treats in the first place of 
what we are to understand by the forces of affinity, adherence and 
cohesion, and involves some discussion of molecular forces, crystal- 
lisation and the influence of the now discarded caloric : see our 
Art. 844. On p. 260 (K. 280) we begin with the application of 
these results to the phenomena of elasticity, and the following 
pages 260—465 (K. 280—508) are occupied with our subject. 

[977.] On pp. 260—272 (K. 280—293) will be found a 
discussion by graphical methods of the law of molecular force. 
Poncelet draws curves to represent respectively the repulsive 
and attractive elements of the force; such for example as might 
be obtained by tracing the relation between force and distance 
given in the footnote on our page 222. He deduces from his curves 
explanations of cohesion, perfect and imperfect elasticity etc. Ho 
even appears to arrive on p. 264 (K. 284) at something like the 
generalised Hookes Law. His reasoning however seems to mo 
invalid as it really refers to intermolecular force and not to 
stress. The use of the term la force elastique apparently for 
intermolecular force and afterwards for stress is very misleading. 

[978.] Oh pp. 276 — 277 (K. 296 — 298) we have some remarks 
on differences of elasticity in the same body. The want of isotropy 
in wrought-iron bars and in wires is especially noted. A result of 
Savart’s is quoted, which I have not come across elsewhere : 

TJn fait, d’ailleurs trfts-digne de remarque, e’est quo, dans les corps 
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cristallisables obtenus par la fusion, clans le plomb notamment, Tetat 
d’agregation et par consequent d’elasticite, peut se modifier cl’une 
maniere extremement lente avec le temps, et sans qu’il s’en manifest© 
exterieurement aucune trace appreciable par les movens ordinaires 
d’observation. 

[979.] The next section is entitled : Notions et principes 
concernant la resistance cles prismes aux allongemens , a la 
compression et a la rupture . We may note (p. 279, K. 299) that 
Poncelet terms the force on resistance elastique the raideur or 
stiffness per unit length; these terms are confusing. A notable 
feature however is the representation of the stress-strain (in this 
case a traction-stretch) relation graphically by a curve. This 
method, perhaps introduced by J. Bernoulli in 1G94, had apparently 
been forgotten till Poncelet revived it : see our Appendix, Note 
A. (1). Some of these curves have been plotted out by Poncelet 
(figs. 47 — 48), the abscissae and ordinates representing respectively 
the stretches and the corresponding tractions. The following 
remarks seem to indicate that Poncelet was acquainted with the 
yield-point as well as the stricture or local thinning down before 
rupture : 

Cos courbes montrent, par rinclinaison de leurs tangentes sur l’axe 
horizontal des abscisses, quo la resistance elastique, qui d’abord reste 
sensiblemcnt constant©, diminue souvent d’une maniere tres-rapide a 
partir cl’im certain terme, sans neamnoins devenir rigoureusement 
nulle, memo pour des alio n gem cuts trbs-voisins de la rupture. Or cet'te 
demiero circumstance tient, sans aucun cloute, a la difficulty qu’on 
eprouve a observer les ctats d’equilibre instables ; a la rapidity avec 
laquollo la resistance du prism o decrolt daus les instants oil s’opere la 
separation complete des parties ; eufin a ce que, vers ces instants, les 
allongements cessent do s’oporer uniformement sur l’etendue enticre de 
la barro, et n’ont plus lieu sensiblement quo sur la portion, souvent 
trbs-conrte pour les corps raides, oil se fait la separation definitive des 
molecules, portion dont F alteration dlastique est masquee par la force de 
ressort quo conservent encore les autres parties, et qui se manifesto 
clairement aprhs la rupture complete. (p. 283, K. 304.) 

The etats d'dquilibre instables are states suggested to Poncelet 
by the possible existence of points of intersection of the curves 
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which represent the repulsive and attractive elements of the force 
between two molecules other than the initial state of rest. I do 
not see that, even if they exist for these curves, it follows that 
there will be like unstable stages in the relation of stress to strain. 

[.980.] Pages 284—288 (K. 305—309) are devoted to a 
consideration of lateral stretch and cubical dilatation ; they re- 
produce Poisson’s results based on uni-constant isotropy. Refer- 
ence is made also to Cagniarcl-Latour and to the memoir of 
Colladon and Sturm : see our Arts. 368, 688. These pages are 
followed ‘by a discussion of the condition of rupture, and Poncelet 
notes the uncertainty which the formula for the rupture of a prism 
under terminal tractive load, namely 

Load = area x limiting traction, 

involves ; for, owing to the rapid change of diameter about the 
period of rupture, it is doubtful what area is to be taken (p. 290, 
K. 310). 

[981.] § 247, entitled : Notions sur la resistance vive des 
prismes, introduces Poncelet’s characteristic conception of work. 
His terminology is somewhat different from that now in use, but 
as we owe to him the introduction into practical mechanics of the 
principle of energy, it may not be out of place to give his 
definitions : 

hTous nommons plus specialement resistance vive d' elasticity , le 
travail dynamique qui repond a l’intervalle ou, l’elasticite cfcant parfaite, 
les alJongements demeurent sensiblement proportioimels aux efforts do 
reaction correspondans, et resistance vive de rupture , cello qui a etc 
developpeo, par ces efforts, au moment oi\ ils out attoint lour plus 
grande valeur et oil le prisme se trouve entiorement rornpu (p. 291, 
K. 313). 

It is shewn how the work may he obtained from the area of 
the stress-strain curve (p. 292, K. 313). 

If E be the stretch-modulus, 5 the stretch produced by 
terminal tractive load in a prism of length l and section co, 
Poncelet shews that the work for a purely elastic strain = $ jfcV* . col 

[982.] In considering the work required to rupture a prism, 
Poncelet supposes that if W 0 be the work required to rupture a 
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prism of unit length and unit section, then W = 1V 0 . a>l will be the 
work requisite to rupture one of. length l and section co. The 
resistance vive, or resilience of a beam subjected to impact, is thus 
proportional to its volume, a theorem first proved for transverse 
impact by Young and for longitudinal impact by Tredgold: see 
our Appendix, Note A. (3), and our Art. 999. At the same time 
Poncelet remarks that this assumes the stretch to be uniform 
throughout the prism, which 

n’est nullement admissible pour les instants qui precedent im- 
mediatement la rupture, ' et reclamerait des experiences speciales 
relatives k Tinfluence de la longueur des prismes (p. 293, K. 315). 

On the following pages we have a slight sketch of the method 
in which this conception of work can be applied to the problem of 
resilience, an application first made, as Poncelet states, by the 
English writers Young and Tredgold. Poncelet however adds 
that this principle of energy is not wholly satisfactory as we do not 
know what part' is played by heat when elastic materials are sub- 
jected to impact (p. 294, K 31 G). 

[983.] Pages 295—305 (K. 317—327) are principally oc- 
cupied with the consideration of the time-effect and with methods 
of experiment. On the former head experiments of Savart, Vicat 
and Ardant are cited: see our Arts. 332, 735. Ardant seems 
to have made experiments at Poncelet’s request on iron wires 
and to have concluded that : 

des fils de fer charges de poids capables d’alteror, d’une maniere 
notable, lour elasticity nomseulement ne s’allongeaient pas indefiniment, 
mais encore reprenaient, sous la charge et un repos suffisamment pro- 
longo, un clogrd d ’elasticity on do raideur plus grand que celui qu’ils mon- 
traient k l’instant oil Mlongement apparent avait cessS (p. 297, K. 320). 

[984] The next section of Poncelet’s work is entitled : R&sultats 
de V experience concernant la resistance direcie des solides. It 
occupies pp. 305 — 385 (K. 328 — 418), and is a 7'6sum& of experi- 
mental papers by various authors; to the majority of these we 
have referred in the course of our work. Here and there Poncelet 
criticises these experimental results. Thus he remarks that 
the results of Gerstner on the rate of extension after the traction 
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has ceased to be proportional to stretch do not seem generally 
true : see our Art. 806. He cites in support of liis opinion the 
experiments of Seguing Bornet 9 , and Ardant. 

If ensemble cles resultats cle ces experiences tnontre settlement qu’en- 
deea d’une certain© limite, les allongements sont, en effet, sensiblement 
comme les charges, et qu’au-dela ils croissent dans une progression 
d’autant plus rapide que le metal, sounds a Tepreuve de la tension, est 
plus douXj plus ductile ; de sorte que, jusqu’a present du moms, il n’est 
pas permis de dire que la loi de cette progression soit la meme dans 
tous les cas, ni aussi simple que tendraieut & le faire croire les ex- 
periences dejit citees de MM. Leslie et Gerstner (p. 344, IL. 375). 

We have the same vague reference to Leslie’s Elements of 
Natural Philosophy , which has been followed by later writers 
probably copying out of Poncelet : see Art. 806. 

[985.] Poncelet represents by curves the results of the 
experiments cited by him (figs. 47 and 48). I believe this is the 
first occasion on which we have anything like an accurate 
graphical representation of the traction-stretch relation for bars 
subjected to terminal tractive load. These curves are principally 
based on some careful experiments of Ardant, communicated 
by him to Poncelet, who here discusses at considerable length 
their singularities and suggests physical explanations (pp. 347 — 
351, & 378— 882). 

Wire of hard brass ( fils de laiton dtirs) has a traction-strofcch 
curve which can be closely represented by the equation, 

s== T (a + 6 . o'), 

where s is the stretch, T the traction, and a, b, c constants 
depending on the material (footnote, p, 348, K. 379 : see our 
Appendix, Note D). 

[986.] On p. 353 (K. 384) Poncelet quotes results confirming 
Lagerhjelm's statement as to the moduli of steel and various kinds 
of wrought iron : see our Art. 36G. He shews however that Ardaut’s 

1 Den ponts cn fd de fer , 2° 6dit., Taris, 1820 : seo also the A malm tU Chime , 
T. 25, 1825, p, 100 (experimental details on strength of iron ■wires), 

2 Du fer dans les pants sunpendun, par MM. Marlin ct Fonrdiainbault. This 
work and that referred to in the previous note were not accessible to me: bog 
however Martin’s memoir referred to in our Art. 817, 
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experiments do not accord with the formula given by Lagerhjelm 
as connecting the limits of elasticity and cohesion : see our Arts. 
365, 852. He writes : 

On ne doit se servir qu’avec beaucoup de reserve, de semblables 
relations, etablies sur un trop petit nornbre de faits, pour etre con- 
siderees comrae suffisamment exactes (p. 355, K. 386). 

[987.] Pages 365 — 385 (K. 397 — 418). This is a section 
entitled: Questions particulieres relatives a la resistance des 
maUriaux . It contains the discussion of various problems, with 
numerical examples. We may note the consideration of the best 
form for a column. Poncelet does not refer to the labours of Euler 
and Lagrange: (Arts. 65, 106,) nor consider the possibility of 
flexure. He advocates, on grounds which are not very clear, the 
conchoid form of the Greeks : see p. 374 (K. 406). A simple case 
of thermal effect is treated on pp. 376 — 380 (K. 409 — 412). It is 
among the earliest examples on this subject. 

[988.] We now reach what is Poncelet’s most substantial 
contribution to the theory of elasticity, namely the section 
entitled : Examen des principales circonstances du mouvement 
oscillatoire des prismes sous Vinflamce de charges constantes et de 
chocs vifs , pp. 385 — 465 (K. 418 — 503). Poncelet first treats the 
problem of a bar, which is supposed without inertia, to the end of 
which a weight is attached and allowed to fall without initial 
velocity, lie proceeds from the principle of energy and easily 
deduces the now well-known proposition that the weight will 
produce a maximum stretch in the bar double of that which it 
statically could produce. He calculates the velocity of the weight, 
the traction and stretch of the bar at any time, and represents 
the whole (simple harmonic) motion by an elegant geometrical 
construction (pp. 385 — 396, K. 418 — 432). The discussion is 
followed by a numerical example \ 

[989.] The next problem considered is that of the load having 
an initial velocity. Suppose L the load, s the maximum stretch, 

1 The same problem is really discussed by Poisson in the Journal de VEcole 
poly tec, Unique , 18° Cahier, pp. 476- -189. See also Sonnet, Art. 938, (5). 
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v 0 the initial velocity, then we have for a bar of length l and 
section ao, 

T - V 2 + Lis = 
g ^ 

c _ l , /y .Lp;_ 

or S ~^E + V tfE^uEgV 

This stretch in structures liable to be acted upon in this fashion 
must not exceed the limit of elasticity. Poncelet discusses the 
entire motion (its amplitude, period, etc.), but the reader will 
have no difficulty in reproducing for himself the description of 
this simple motion, in which the bar is supposed to have no inertia 
or to stretch instantaneously as a whole (pp. 398 — 410, K. 436 — 448). 


[990.] In a footnote on p. 410 (K. 445) the more general case 
is treated in which the bar is supposed to have mass and vibrate. 
If D be the specific gravity, z the displacement in direction of 
the bar of a section originally at distance x from the fixed end, 
the equations to be solved are obviously 
d*z , gE d?z 

U dor 


lf =z9+ '- 

L d?z T r? d* 
— — „ = L — to-u T » 
g dt ax 


when x = l. 


The solution is easily found to be 


IcoD 4* L 
coir~ c 


D 2 L S+ A sin mx 


( cos hj JJ mt ~ m \j§D V ° sin \f g ~I) 


mt 


where 




4 sin ml 
Zml 4 sin 2 ml 3 


and the 2 denotes a summation with regard to all values of 
which are roots of 


m 


ml tan ml = 


fan 


If the load L is large compared with the weight of the bar, m 
has the values approximately 

/(oD nir | coD 
l nirL 3 


LI 

where n is a positive integer. 
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Somewhat similar formulae were first given by Navier in the 
book referred to in Art. 272. 


[991.] The next problem treated is that of a bar to the per- 
manent load of which a blow is given (pp. 410 — 424, K. 448 — 461). 
Poncelet supposes the bar without inertia, so that every stretch is 
instantaneously uniformly distributed. The analysis is again of an 
easy kind. The bar being at rest with a load L , the weight P is 
allowed to fall upon L and thus give it an initial velocity. This 
initial velocity may be calculated on the principles of impact; the 
case practically considered by Poncelet is that in which L and P 
have no * elasticity. 5 The maximum extension is easily obtained 
from the principle of energy, and a geometrical representation 
is given. In a footnote (p. 424, K. 460) Poncelet gives the 
solution for the case when the inertia of the bar is taken into 
account. If V be the velocity of the weight P at the moment of 
impact and V t = VPj(L + P), then with the same notation and 
with the same equation for A m as in Art. 990 : 

IcoD + P + L JD n ^ A sin mx 

z = n w-Tm® — — — 

coA 2A m m 


coE 


cos 


r/A P -f L 

mt m \ 

1) <oE 


F V|> si -Vf 


mt 


where ml tan ml = lcoD/(L 4- P). 


[992.] The last section of Poncelet’s work which concerns us 
now is entitled: Consequences et applications diverses concernant 
les effets des mouvements imprimis aux prismes (pp. 425 — 465, 
K. 401 — 503). It is occupied with various numerical examples 
and extensions of the theory of resilience previously developed, 
with special reference to suspension-bridges 1 , and to the com- 
parison of experimental results with theory. 


[993,] Wo see that the problem of resilience in the case of a 
bar subjected to longitudinal impact has been fairly worked out by 
Poncelet ; the problem of course had been previously considered by 
Navier, To Young and Tredgold’s contributions we have before 

1 Besides the work of Navier on this subject referred to in Art. 272 the reader 
may consult a memoir by Yicat, Annalcs de Chimie, 2* S6rie, T. 27, 1826, p. 70. 
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referred and shall return when we consider later memoirs which 
treat more completely the case of bars subjected to transverse 
impact : see also Appendix, Note A. (3). 

[994.] Poncelet gave a course of lectures on the Resistance of 
Solids to the Faculty of Sciences of Paris in 1839. These lectures 
have never been lithographed or printed, hut exist only in 
manuscript A few extracts from them, involving a simplification in 
the method of obtaining the ordinary flexure formulae, are printed 
by Saint-Venant in Appendice L, pp. 512 — 519, of his edition 
of Navier’s Legons. Poncelet’s feuilles inedites are referred to 
on several occasions in the same work (e.g. pp. 374, 381, etc.). 
A further extract will be found in Schnuse’s German translation 
of Poncelet’s Mecaniqne appliquee aax machines (Bd. n. Note 
1 to § 220). It is reproduced by Riihlmann as a footnote on 
p. 398 of his excellent work : Vortrclge iiber Geschichte der 
technischen Mechanik. The extract is of considerable historical 
interest. According to Saint-Venant Poncelet’s methods have been 
adopted by Gbndral Morin in his Legons sur la resistance des 
materiaux \ 


[995.] We may note that the true condition of rupture, the 
maximum stretch as opposed to the maximum stress, was distinctly 
laid down by Poncelet in this course. Thus the condition of 
rupture by compression must be sought for in the lateral stretch. 
Generally the stretch-quadric and not the stress-quadric gives the 
directions of danger. Mariotte seems to have propounded the 
stretch condition of rupture, but its practical adoption is due to 
Poncelet and Saint-Venant. We may remark that Lamb, Clebsch 
and innumerable English writers have fallen into the error of 
taking the maximum-stress: see our Chapters Yin. and IX., also 
(Saint- Venant’s Ilistoriqae Abr&g6 } pp. exeix — ccv. 

Poncelet in this course also adopted Saint- Von ant’s formula 
for the condition of rupture in a bar subjected to flexure, i.e. that 
which takes account of the slides : see our Chapter lx. 

[996.] Examen critique et historique des principals theories on 

1 Au reate les diverges mCtliodes de Poncelet ont reprm Lutes dans lea Lc^rnis 

Wen connucs de Morin. Extract from letter to Edilor. 
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solutions concernant Teqidlibre cles vo&tes . Comptes rendus, T. XXXY., 
1852, pp. 494 — 502, 531 — 540 and 577 — 587. This is a most 
interesting historical paper on the various theories of the arch. It 
only so far concerns our present purpose as Poncelet recognises in 
his last two pages a connection between the theory of arches and 
that of elasticity. In the latter theory he commends the then 
recent work of Saint-Venant, Lame and Wertheim, and trusts it 
may react upon the former theory. 

[997.] It will be seen that Poncelet ’s services to the subject 
of elasticity are considerable, although his influence was as much 
oral as by his writings. 

[998.] Joseph Colthurst. Experiments for determining the 
position of the neutral axis of rectangular beams of cast and 
wrought iron and wood , and also for ascertaining the relative 
amount of compression and extension at their upper and under 
surfaces , when subjected to transverse strain. This is a memoir 
presented to the Institution of Civil Engineers, April 20th, 1841. 
It is reproduced, with the discussion upon it, on pp. 359 — 365 of 
the Loudon Journal of Arts and Sciences, Vol. xix. ( Conjoined 
Series), 1842. The experiments were undertaken to determine 
the mooted point of the position of the neutral axis in beams 
subject to transverse load. The results obtained are briefly as 
follows : 

(1) Position of neutral line in materials of the form stated 
in the title does not differ perceptibly from the central line. 

(2) Amounts of extension and compression in the case of 
wrought-} von continue to bo equal up to the complete destruction 
of (ho elasticity (beginning of set ?). 

(8) They are only equal in the case of cast- iron up to about 
2/3 of breaking load, after this load ‘extension yielded in a higher 
ratio than compression.’ 

(4) With fir battens, extension and compression wore equal up 
to 3/4 of the breaking load, but after this ‘compression yielded in 
a much higher ratio than extension.’ 

(5) Amounts of extension and compression are in direct 
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proportion to the strain (i.e. stress 1 ), within the limits of elasticity, 
and even after those limits are greatly exceeded, and up to 3/4 
of the strength of a beam they do not sensibly differ. 

In the course of the discussion reference was made by 
J. Horne to some experiments of his own laid before the 
Institution in 1837 shewing like results as to the position of the 
neutral line. 

[999.] Thomas Tredgold. A Practical Essay on the Strength 
of Cast Iron and other Metals. We have already referred to 
the first edition of this work : see Art. 197. A second edition 
appeared in 1823; a third in 1831, after Trcdgold’s death, super- 
intended through the press by Barlow; and finally a fourth, edited 
but not re-written by Eaton Hodgkinson in 1842 : see Art. 966. 

The last edition of Tredgold’s book labours under the same 
defects as the first. The beginning of set is taken as the proper 
limit of strength, regardless of the fact that this epoch is most 
variable and in the case of cast-iron can hardly be said to exist 
(pp. 3 — 5) : see our Arts. 853, 952, 969. Erroneous conclusions 
as to the absolute strength of cast-iron are obtained by flexure 
experiments, because set, and a consequent shifting of the neutral 
line to the compressed side of the beam, have been neglected. 
Tredgold thus obtains a tensile strength nearly three times 
too great. Further he supposes a triangular prism to be equally 
strong whether the base or vertex of the section be compressed. 
Finally we have Tredgold’s theory of resilience with its somewhat 
gratuitous assumptions 2 , and a characteristic sneer at the method 
of fluxions (p. 255) ; the modulus of resilience is here defined 
as ' the product of the force which produces permanent alteration 
and the corresponding extension’ (p. 260). 

On the whole, notwithstanding Hodgkinson’s occasional notes of 
warning, Tredgold’s Essay is as poor a book in the fourth as in the 
first edition. 

[1000.] Summary. We have endeavoured to bring together 

1 Strain was used in the sense of stress in all engineering memoirs up to 
a very recent date. 

2 Ce n’Stait de la part du c^hre ingCnieur qu’un t&tonnement,’ ►Saint-Vonant in 
Lis edition of Clebsch. Footnote, p. />47. 
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in this chapter a great body of mechanical and physical facts which 
have formed the basis of many of the later developments of the 
mathematical theory ; we note also that many of these facts have 
not even yet been subjected to mathematical treatment. The 
characteristic mark of the period is that the practical needs 
of engineers and physicists are discovering a wider range of 
phenomena and demanding a more comprehensive theory. The uni- 
constant isotropy of Navier and Poisson, after being questioned 
by Cauchy, receives at the hands of Green and Stokes a severe 
criticism. The general theory of thermo -elasticity is given by 
Duhamel, and new conceptions of the stretch-modulus in aeolotropic 
bodies are developed by Neumann. Poncelet advances the theories 
of resilience and of cohesion. Molecular theories of cohesion 
receive attention from Ampere, Belli and Mossotti, but the results 
of the two latter physicists are of a negative character. The in- 
fluence of time on strain is considered, and Weber discovers the 
phenomenon of elastic after-strain. Set is investigated by Gerstner 
and Hodgkinson, while the latter physicist in England and Vicat 
in France contribute to forward our science by long series of 
valuable experiments on absolute strength. There is probably 
no period in the hisfony of our subject which is richer in 
physical results than this, and the influence of these results 
will be strongly felt in the theory of the next decade. 



CHAPTER VII. 

LAME AND CLAPEYRON. LAME. 


[1001.] The first paper we have to notice is entitled : 
Sur les ponts de chaines (de Russia ) et sur les resistances des fers 
employes dans leur construction. 

This is an extract from a letter written to M. Baillet by Lamd, 
who was at that time a 4 Major du Genie au service de Itussie/ 
It is dated St Petersburg, Oct. 12/24, 1824, and ‘is printed on pp. 
311 — 330 of the Annales des Mines , T. x. Paris, 1825. 

It is a contribution of the well-known elastician to the 
subject of the most suitable iron for suspension bridges; a subject 
which drew forth innumerable memoirs, many of considerable 
physical value, in the first half of the present century : see Arts. 
692, 721, 728, 817, S48, 936. 

Clapeyron and Lame seem to have been engaged at this time 
in making researches on the strength of the iron used for the 
construction of such bridges in Russia, and this note consists of 
a theoretical investigation of the traction in the elements of sucli 
a bridge and of a description of a machine invented by Lame 
to test pieces of iron. 

The theoretical investigation is limited to a very special case, 
the general problem as stated by Lamd 1 not being solved. It 
involves nothing of importance, being merely a problem in elemen- 
tary statics. The machine invented by Lamd was constructed in 

1 L’ouverture du pont ctant domnSe, on propose do determiner la fldche & 
dormer aux chaines pour qne la ddpense totalc du pont soit la moins forte possible 
(p. 322). 
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St Petersburg from the plans of General Betancourt. It was a 
variation of the hydraulic testing-machine which had become 
usual since the experiments of Lagerhjelm : see Art. 364. Lager- 
hj elm’s machine was invented by Hammarschioeld, but is only 
a modification of a machine which had been some time in use for 
testing chains. 

[1002.] Memoir e sur Vemploi du fer dans les ponts suspendus. 
Journal des Voies de Communication . No. 5, pp. 19 — 43, and 
No. 9, pp. 29 — 55. St Petersburg, 1826 — 1827. 

This memoir announces the results of a series of experiments 
made by a commission to investigate the advantages of the various 
kinds of iron used for suspension bridges. It is drawn up by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Henry, but it would appear that Colonel Traitteur, 
Lieutenant-Colonels Lamd and Clapeyron, and General Bazaine 
(Pierre Dominique) were members of the commission ; there is no 
list of the members in the memoir, but references to the memoir 
by Lamd and others lead me to this conclusion. 

This memoir is worthy of note as emphasising not only the 
want of homogeneity in iron bars, but also a change in the elastic 
nature as we pass from the surface to the interior : 

Or, ces essais indiquant que la resistance du fer est plus grande a 
la paroi qu’a Tinterieur, on doit en conclure que les fils de fer resisteront 
plus que les fers en barre, puisqu’ils ont plus de surface a proportion de 
leur volume; ce que F experience confirme. (No. 5, p. 26.) 

Thus the want of isotropy in iron bars and wires was noticed 
as early as 1826, although it is continually forgotten to-day. The 
peeling off of the oxide of iron (first noticed by Robert Stevenson, 
and which may be used to mark the position of the neutral axis) 
and the stricture in the case of traction after the elastic limit is 
passed were also remarked (No. 5, p. 28). The increase of tem- 
perature during the plastic stage was noted (p. 29). 

[1003.] Certain irregularities in the conduct of bars under 
traction which were noticed in the experiments were clearly due 
to the bar not having been reduced to the state of ease, and to the 
peculiar conditions of the yield-point. The following results state 
concisely the properties of the state of ease : 

T. E» 


35 
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(1°) Que, quand il y a eu allongement et reprise, ou que l’elasticite 
s'est manifestee, elle subsistera dans toutes les epreuves subsequentes. 

(2°) Que, quand la reprise est totale, elle se maintiendra clans les 
essais suivants. 

(3°) Que, lorsque l’allongement est plus grand que la reprise de 
Inexperience preeMente, la reprise ne sera que partielle. (No. 5, p. 35.) 

These laws held for certain classes of iron, and we might well 
say that the discovery of the state of ease is due to this little band 
of French engineers in the Russian service. 

A series of general results will be found drawn up on pp. 47 — 
50 of No. 9. The authors again insist on the non-homogeneous 
character of iron, and point out that bars of square and rectangular 
section break more suddenly than those of circular section, which 
usually exhibit tendency to rupture by stricture considerably 
before actual rupture. This difference between bars of square and 
circular section is, if true, interesting, and does not appear to have 
been theoretically investigated. 

[1004.] There is an article by Lam<£ in the Journal du Qtinie 
Civil , tom. x, p. 245, Paris, 1828, but I am unable to give any 
account of its contents, as no library was accessible to me in which 
such an early series of this Journal was to be found. 

1005. Mdmoire sur Veqioilibre inUrieur des corps solides homo - 
glues: parMM. Lam^ et Clapeyron, Ingdnieurs des mines. This 
memoir occupies pp. 465 — 562 of the Mdmoires pr£sent4s par divers 
Savans , Vol. iv, 1833. The date at which the memoir was presented 
to the French Academy is not recorded here, but the Report on it by 
Poinsot and Navier, to whom it was referred, was made on Sep- 
tember, 29th, 1828 : see Crelle’s Journal , Yol. vii, p. 145. The 
memoir may be described in general terms as an elementary 
treatise on the subject of elasticity with numerous important 
applications ; there is no reference to any preceding writer on the 
theory of elasticity. The memoir consists of an introduction and 
four sections. 

1006. The Introduction occupies pp. 465 — 469. It says that 
writers on Statics had hitherto confined themselves to an investi- 
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gation of the relations which must hold among the forces applied 
to a body in order that the body may remain in equilibrium; 
these relations are independent of the internal constitution of the 
body. But it is the object of the present memoir to investigate 
the way in which the interior of a body is affected by the trans- 
mission through it of the action of forces. On p. 468 the 
memoir speaks of a solid body as consisting of an infinite number 
of particles much in the same way as Lamd writes on p. 5 of his 
Legons, only that in the memoir the particles are said to be equi- 
distant, a condition which is omitted in the Legons. 

1007. The first section is entitled : Equations differ entielles ; it 
occupies pages 470 — 486. The general equations of equilibrium 
which must hold at every point of the interior of an elastic body 
are investigated. The same assumption with respect to the 
nature of the molecular force is made as by Navier; and the 
equations obtained involve one constant which represents a certain 
integral: see Art. 266 of my account of Navier. [The method by 
which the body shift-equations are established is very like that of 
Navier and involves the same errors ; namely the assumption that 
intermolecular force may be represented by a function of the form 
m i m 2 f(f) ( r ' ” r ) an d replacement of summations by integra- 
tions: see our Arts. 266, 443, 531, 615. The method adopted by 
Lamd and Clapeyron is in fact Navier’s first investigation wherein 
the equations are obtained from calculation of the stresses and not 
by the Calculus of Yariations ; there is, I think, some cause for 
Navier’s expression of feeling on the subject: see our Art. 277. 
We may also remark that the definition of stress across a plane in 
terms of intermolecular action is that often used by Cauchy but 
objected to by Saint-Venant in his Gours lithographic and else- 
where : see our Chapter IX.] Nothing is explicitly said with 
respect to the equations which must hold at the surface of the 
body ; they arc however implicitly involved in § 24 and the matter 
is treated properly, where necessary, in the applications of the 
theory which form the third and fourth sections. 

1008. The second section is entitled: ThCoremes sur les 
pressions ; it occupies pages 486 — 508. This goes over much the 

35—2 
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same ground as tlie fourth and fifth of Lamd’s Legons; and we 
may mention in particular various results obtained. The second 
of Cauchy’s theorems is obtained in its most general form : see my 
Art. 610 (ii), and Saint- Venant’s Torsion, page 250. The equation 
to the ellipsoid of elasticity or Lame } s stress-ellipsoid is obtained : 
see Art. 1059. The existence of principal tractions is established : 
see Art. 603. The property with respect to conjugate diameters is 
established: see the Legons , p. 56. The equations to the stress 
director-quadric and to the shear-cone are obtained : see Art. 1059. 
The special cases of the principal tractions are also discussed. This 
is the first appearance of Lamp’s stress-ellipsoid (unfortunately 
named the ellipsoid of elasticity), the stress director-quadric and 
the shear-cone ; there is little doubt that the other properties 
were rediscovered by the authors for themselves. 

1009. A simple result is given on p. 490 which is perhaps not 
formally reproduced in elementary works. Take the three equa- 
tions (i) of my Art. 659, square and add ; thus we obtain the 
value of pf Similarly let pf which corresponds to another 
position of the line OL of that Article, be obtained ; and pf which 
corresponds to a third position. Then if the three normals are 
mutually at right angles we get p* + p* +p<? = (S) 2 + (yyf + (S) 2 . 
Thus the sum of the squares of the stresses across three plane 
elements which are mutually at right angles is constant for the 
same point of a solid body, whatever may be the position of the 
system of the three elements 1 . 

1010. The third section is entitled: Gas simples; it occupies 
pp. 508 — 541. This section consists of various simple applica- 
tions of the general equations; they appear here for the first 
time 2 , but have all since been reproduced in the elementary 

1 [This result appears due to Cauchy, for in the JUxercices de mathCmatigues , 
Seconde Ann<§e, 1827, p. 53, we find : 

Thdor&me. Si par un point donnd d’un corps solide on fait passer trois plans 
rectangulaires entre eux, la somme des carr6s des pressions ou tensions supports 
par ces m§mes plans sera une quantity constante, 6gale & la somme des carrds des 
pressions ou tensions principales. 

Cauchy’s result was thus printed in 1827. Ed. ] 

2 [Not all of them, as may be seen by an examination of Poisson’s great memoir 
of April, 1828. Ed.] 
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works, and treated with greater generality by introducing two 
constants of elasticity instead of one. A student concerned with 
practical details would however find some useful and interesting 
remarks in the memoir which are not in the more recent dis- 
cussions. W e will now briefly notice the various cases considered 
in the memoir. 

1011. The first case is entitled ; Gas d’un prisme indefini ; it 
occupies pp. 508 — 515 : see Lame’s Legons, p. 74. In the memoir 
some numerical values are given for the constant which corresponds 
to the \ or n of the Legons , the two being here assumed to be equal. 
Thus for forged iron the value expressed in kilogrammes per square 
millimetre is about 8000, and for brass 2510. The experimental 
data of Duleau and Tredgold are taken as a basis. On p. 514 of the 
memoir we have some notice of an experiment made by Perkins to 
determine the compressibility of water. The water was put in a vessel 
over mercury, and subjected to a pressure of 2000 atmospheres. The 
vessel -was assumed to have remained unchanged in volume, and 
by the observed ascent of the mercury in the vessel it was inferred 
that the volume of the water was diminished by Lamd and 
Clapeyron observe that this result requires correction on account 
of the compressibility of the vessel which contained the water. 
Let S denote the coefficient of compressibility of the vessel, S' the 
coefficient of compressibility of the water found on the supposition 
that the volume of the vessel remained unchanged ; then they say 
that the true coefficient of compressibility of the water is (1 — S) 
(S + S'), that is approximately S + S'. It is not obvious how the 
expression is obtained which is here given as exact. Let x denote 
the true coefficient ; then a volume originally V of water becomes 
under compression F(l— at). The internal volume of the vessel, 
supposed to be originally V, becomes under compression F(1 — S) ; 
of this the water is observed under compression to occupy the 
fraction 1 — S' ; therefore V(1 — x) = V (1 — S) (1 — S'). Thus the 
exact expression seems to be x = 8 + S' — SS', which differs slightly 
from that of the memoir, though leading to the same approximate 
result : see our Arts. 686 — 690. 

1012. The second case is entitled; Cas d’un oylindre crews 
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indefini; it occupies pp. 516 — 525: see Lamp’s Legons , p. 188. 
The cylinder in the present case, and the prism in the first case, 
are supposed to be indefinite , apparently, in order to avoid any 
consideration of the complex conditions which must hold at the 
ends . The writers suppose in fact the ends of the cylinder to 
produce a uniform longitudinal traction throughout the material 
of the cylinder measured by (P 0 r 0 2 ~P iO/( r i* “O' ^ we 

suppose the cylindrical shell cut by a plane parallel to the 
axis we obtain two rectangles. The traction at any point (r) of 
the section is given by the expression 


• 2 P —r 2 P 
0 M 0 ‘ \ ± 1 

r 2 — r 2 


<rfi(P o 




r 2 (r* — r*) 


where P v P 0 are respectively the outside and inside tractive loads 
and r v r 0 the corresponding radii. 

Multiply this by dr , integrate from r = r 0 to r = r t ; and 
double the result; thus we obtain the whole force tending to 
burst the cylindrical shell along a meridian plane, estimated on a 
portion of the height equal to a unit in length. The result is 
2 (P 0 r 0 — P t r^), as found on p. 519 of the memoir; the authors 
add the remark : 


Ce resultat est egal a celui que Ton obtiendrait, on chorchant 
directement, d 5 apr£s des principes connus d’hydrostatique, la force qui 
tend & briser un tube soumis, interieurement et exterieurement, h des 
pressions differentes. 


1013. Lamd deduces from his formulae the limits of the 
pressures which can be safely applied to the interior of metal 
vessels 1 . For different metals these limits range between 400 and 
1400 atmospheres. Lamd and Clapeyron add on p, 522 : 

1 [The calculation of these limits is based upon the maximum traction not 
exceeding what is termed the elastic limit, they ought to have been obtained from a 
consideration of the maximum stretch not exceeding T 0 /P, where 1\ is the limit 
of safe tractive load to be ascertained by pure traction experiments, and M 
is the stretch-modulus. Proceeding from the stretch- quadric, I find that tho 
necessary condition is that 

2/* [P 0 0’i 2 + r 0 s ) - SrfPJ + 3\r x a (P p - Pi) < T 0 2 (X+ M ) 


/M 2 > 2/d P 0 + 2T 0 (\-M) 

W 2T 0 (X + fi) - (3X + 2 ju) (P 0 - PJ + 2 T jx 1\ * 


Hence, 
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M. Perkins, dans les experiences, dont les journaux ont rendu 
compte, sur la compressibilite des liquides, a pousse la pression dans 
l’interieur d’un cylindre metallique jusqu’a 2000 atmospheres. Ce fait 
n’est pas une objection au resultat que nous venous d’annoneer ; il est 
possible que si 1’ experience eut ete prolongee pendant un intervalle de 
temps suffisant, le cylindre se fut brise, ou qu’il fut arrive quelque chose 
d ’analogue & ce qui se passe quand on suspend & une tige de fer un 
poids qui dSpasse 14 kilogrammes par millimetre. 

1014. The third case is entitled : Gas d’un cylindre soumis d 
une torsion ; it occupies pp. 526 — 532: see Lame's Legons , p. 
186. A formula is obtained in the memoir equivalent to the 

2 M 

a = t t/jJRH 0 ^ ^ e 9 ons > P* 188. Thus if we determine by 

experiment the amount of torsion produced by assigned forces we 
can calculate the value of y. The authors of the memoir thus 
find that for forged iron it is 7493 and for brass it is 2248 ; these 
values agree closely with those assigned in Art. 1011, and they say 
on their p. 529, 

...nous croyons voir dans la coincidence approchee de deux resultats 
dcduits d’ experiences d’un genre si different, l’une des preuves les plus 
frappantes de l’exactitude de notre theorie 1 . 

1015. The fourth case is entitled : Gas cl] une sphere dont toutes 
les parties gravitent les unes sur les autres ; it occupies pp. 
532 — 536. This is reproduced by Lamd in his Legons , p. 213, and is 
given substantially on the eighth page of his memoir in Liouville's 

In the case where X=/a ifP 0 >P 1 I find that no cylindrical shell however thick 
can sustain an internal load 

4P0 + 7P* 

In the case of P x =0, P 0 must be <4T 0 /5; these results do not agree with those of 
Lam<5 and Olapeyron on pp. 521 — 52 5 of tlieir memoir or with those of Lamp’s Lemons, 
p. 191, I consider their results to be vitated by taking traction rather than stretch 
as determining the limit of elasticity. We see also that the cylinder will first receive 
set internally . These results are extremely interesting in relation to the experi- 
ments of Messrs Amos and Easton considered in our Chapter vm. Ed.] 

1 [The reader will note that these results suppose the uni-constant isotropy 
of metals ; the writers’ results are based on the experimental data of Biot and 
Coulomb, Ed,] 
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Journal, 1854, and in his Goordonnees curvilignes, p. 351: see 
Art 1118 of my account of the memoir. 

1016. The fifth case is entitled: Gas dune sphere creuse ; it 
occupies pp. 536 — 541: see Lamp’s Lemons, p. 211, and my 
account of the Legons in Arts. 1093 — 1094. On p. 537 of the 
memoir an expression is obtained for the resultant stress normal 
to a diametral plane. This is ff'^r 3 rdrdty with the notation of the 
Legons , p. 212 ; the integration is to extend over the area of the 
circular section; is the 5? of Art. 1113 of my discussion of 
Lamfs Problem . The result is 7 r (P 0 r 0 2 — P t rj) ; the authors 
add the remark : 

Qui est effectivement 6gale a celle que Ton obtiendrait direetement 
©n se fondant sur des principes connus d’hydrostatique 1 . 

1017. The fourth section of the memoir is entitled : Gas g&n&- 
rauoc; it occupies pp. 541 — 562: these are more complex than 
the cases of the third section, and are not reproduced in the 
Legons , but references to them occur on pp. 164 and 191 of that 
work. We will now notice these cases, which are three in number. 

1018. The first case is entitled: Gas dun plan ind<Zfini ; it 
occupies pp. 541 — 548 : a body is supposed to be bounded by an 


1 [On p. 540 LarnC and Clapeyron obtain an inequality similar to that of Art. 1013, 
namely P 0 < 22 T 0 + 8P 1 , a relation quite independent of the radii and of the clastic 
constant. This result is again obtained by treating the maximum traction and not 
the maximum stretch as giving the proper condition of cohesion. Working from 
the stretch-quadric, I find : 


4/4 WPo-rft) + (8X + 2/4) r x « (P 0 - P x ) <4 (X + ft) T 0 (r x « - r 0 «). 

Hence ( -iY> 4/ t P 0 + 4(\ + M ) T 0 

Vo) 4 (X+/ i )T 0 -(3\+2 /1 ) (P.-PJ + 4/JV 

A result not agreeing with that given by Lamd and Clapeyron, or by Lam<$ in tho 
Legons, p. 213. It leads at once to the condition that no spherical shell however 
thick can resist an internal load 

to _ 4 (X+/&) Tq + 3 (\+ 2/c) P x 
0 ~ 3\ + 2 p * 

Or, in the case of \=/4, we must have 

P 0 <f T 0 + f P x . 

In both the cases of the spherical and the cylindrical shells the strotoh condition, 
it should be noticed, leads to a less limit for P 0 than that adopted hy Lam<5, whose 
condition is thus not even on the side of safety. Ep,] 
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infinite plane on which, is a given distribution of tractive load. 
The analysis depends mainly on the use of Fourier’s theorem, by 
the aid of which an assigned function of two variables is expressed 
as a quadruple integral. The only point in the process to which I 
need draw attention is on p. 544; the authors obtain twelve 
equations, noted as (7), and these they seem to say lead to four 
more noted as (8) ; it seems to me that (8) must hold, but that 
they are not deducible from (7). But from (7) four equations can 
be deduced which are something like the equations (8), but not 
identical with them. Thus instead of the first of (8), which is 
— l x q + \p —f z r = 0, we get from (7) this equation 

- k<2 + Kp - %fm! r = 0- 

But this does not invalidate any of the final results of the memoir ; 
for we have f s = 0. 

[1019.] These final results are the following: the plane face 
being taken for that of xy, F(xy ) giving the law of tractive load 
and X being the coefficient of uni- constant isotropy. 

F(y, v) sin p (x — y ) cos q (y — v) dpdydqdv , 

v = iiv//// e - (4 q/+ 7 ) ~ stIt?) x 

F(y, v ) cosp (x — y) sin# (y - v) dpdydqdv, 

F(y } v) cos p (x — y) cos q (y — v) dpdydqdv, 
0 = J jjj i F(y, v ) cos p (at — y) cos q (y - v) dpdydqdv. 

The quadruple integrations are all from —00 to + 00 : see p. 
546 of the memoir. A curious result is obtained on page 546. 
Suppose the infinite plane to be that denoted by 2 = 0 ; and let 
the assigned normal force at the point (x, y) be denoted by F (x, y ) ; 
then the value of the dilatation at that point of the plane 
is F(x, y)/2X, where X is the dilatation-coefficient, which is taken 
throughout the memoir to be the same as the slide-modulus y. 
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1020. The second case is entitled : Cas de deux plans paral- 
ttles; it occupies pp. 548 — 552: a body is supposed to be 
bounded by two infinite parallel planes on which are given dis- 
tributions of tractive load. This case depends almost entirely on 
the first. 


[1021.] The results in this case are of a more complex form, 
hut can be all represented by a single function ej>. 

d<p 


where 


deb deb „ 

u = — r,v = — f-,w = 3 
dx dy 

0 = 


6dz ■ 


dz ’ 



AB — ajp* + cf 


■?+/ Y 

4 AB 4- ajp 2 + <f 4 / 


2 j£+£ F+f Bz F-f V 
AB + ajp" + <1 4 AB~aJp 2 +q- 4 / 


cosjj (x — fd) cosq (y — v) d 

Jf + (f 

Here F and / stands for F(/a 3 v) and f(ji, v), and F(cc,y) and f(x, y) 
give the distribution of tractive load over the parallel faces of the 
plate supposed equally distant from the plane of coy. Further its 
breadth = 2a; £=sinh Jp 2 +q 2 0, £=cosh Jp*+<fz; A=sinhjp i +q z a 
and B = coshVp 2 + q l a. 

The last paragraph is this : 


Les formules precedences, pour etre obtenues en series num6riques 
et imm6diatement applicables, exigent la connaissance des valeurs d ; un 
genre particulier d’integrales definies, dont il ne nous parait pas que los 
g£o metres se soient encore occupes. Nous avons fait & co sujot un 
travail que nous nous proposons de publier incessamment. 

It does not seem however that this proposed memoir was over 
published. 


1022. The third case is entitled : Gas g&n&ral du cylindre in- 
d&jmi; it occupies pp. 552 — 562. A body is supposed to be in the 
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form of an infinite cylinder, solid or hollow, and having its curved 
surface, or surfaces, acted on by given distributions of load. In all 
the other cases discussed in the memoir the equations of equi- 
librium of an elastic body referred to rectangular coordinates were 
sufficient, but for the present problem what the authors call 
semi-polar coordinates are more suitable ; they give without 
demonstration the required formulae which are worked out in the 
fourteenth of the Legons. The investigations in the memoir are 
carried on so far as to indicate how the problem is to be solved ; 
but they are worked out fully only for a comparatively simple case 
of a shearing load varying along a generator, but constant round 
a circular section. [The whole process is interesting, and forms 
practically a solution in Bessel's functions. It is the first attempt 
to apply cylindrical coordinates to the shift-equations. At the 
same time we may remark that the reader who attempts to apply 
Lamd and Clapeyron’s formulae to such a simple case as a 
cylindrical column of which the ends are built-in and subject to 
uniform pressure will soon find himself involved in analytical 
difficulties which he will not easily master.] 

1023. The whole memoir is reproduced in Crelle’s Journal 
fur die...Mathematik 3 Vol. vn., 1831, pp. 150 — 169, 237 — 252, 
381 — 413; there are many misprints in the original, and nearly 
all of them are reproduced. On pp. 145—149 we have the 
Rapport on the memoir by Poinsot and Navier made to the 
French Academy on the 29th of September, 1828 ; I presume that 
this was originally published in France, but I have not seen it in 
any place except this volume of Crelle's Journal . The whole 
Rapport is very interesting, and contains allusions to the researches 
on the subject which Navier had already made; but I must 
confine myself to a few extracts from it. Lamd and Clapeyron are 
styled Colonels du Genie au service de Russie. 

1024. On p. 146 of the Rapport we have the following 
paragraph : 

Quant & mablissement des Equations diffSrentielles destinies a 
representor los conditions g<§n6rales de lequilibre des parties des solides 
fflastiques/ltMC, LataS et Clapeyron out admis le m6me principe, et 
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procede de la mdme mani&re que l J un de nous Favait fait dans un 
memoire qui a ete presente & F Academia en 1821, publie par extrait 
dans le Bulletin des sciences de la societe philomatique en 1822, et 
imprimA en entier Fannie derni&re dans le tome vii. de nos memoires. 
Ils parviennent & des equations semblables a celles qui avaient ete 
donnees dans cet 4crit. On doit seulement remarquer qu’ils ont d6duit 
directement du principe dont il s’agit les equations determinees relatives 
aux points de la surface du corps, et qui font connaitre aussi les 
pressions ou tensions interieures; tandis que, dans le memoire de 1821, 
ces equations avaient ete obtenues par les metliodes de la mecanique 
analytique. Nous sommes obliges de rappeler ici que ce dernier 
memoire contient la premiere idee de la question, et les fondements des 
recherch.es relatives aux corps elastiques. MM. Lame et Clapeyron 
n’en faisant aucune mention, on doit penser qu’ils n’en avaient pas 
connaissance, et qu’ils sont parvenus de leur cote aux mAmes resultats. 
Ils ont d’ailleurs poursuivi avec succes le genre de recherches qui 6’tait 
l’objet de cet ecrit. 

The preceding paragraph says that the memoir contains the 
equations which must hold at any point of the surface ; but this is 
wrong, for the memoir does not explicitly notice this matter. 

On p. 147 we read : 

La partie des Exercices de mathematiques de M, Cauchy qui a ete 
publiee l’annee dernikre contient plusieurs propositions relatives aux 
pressions interieures qui ont lieu dans un corps solide, analogues aux 
precedentes, et dont quelques-unes avaient 6t<§ donnees ant&rieurement 
par M. Fresnel. MM. Lame et Clapeyron remarquent que la th6orie 
exposee dans leur ouvrage diffkre essentiellement de celle qu’avait 
adoptee M. Cauchy. Nous nous abstenons de parler des recherches qui 
ont ete publiees apr&s la presentation du m&moire qui est l’objet de co 
rapport. 

There is apparently some mistake here, for Lamd and Clapoy- 
ron in the course of their memoir, make no allusion whatever to 
Cauchy. 

On p. 148 there is a good summary of the most curious 
results obtained in the third section of the memoir. 

...Ces solutions conduisent a di verses consequences remarquables. 
On trouve, par example, que lorsque la pression intSrieure qui a lieu 
dans un cylindre creux (qui est suppose d’une longueur infinie) dSpasse 
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line certaine limite, il n’est pas possible, quelle que soit Tepaisseur 
donnee h, ce cylindre, de le rendre capable de resister & la rupture. 
Dans le cas cFune sphere pleine dont les points s’attirent en raison 
inverse du carre des distances, on trouve qu’au centre la pression 
interieure est egale au poids qu’aurait, a la surface de la sphere, une 
colonne de la matiere dont cette sphere est formee, la longueur de cette 
colonne etant les 11/30 du rayon. A une petite profondeur au-dessous 
de la surface, la pression dans le sens du plan tangent est egale au poids 
d’une semblable colonne dont la hauteur serait les 2/15 du rayon de la 
sphere. Les parties d’un semblable globe voisines de la surface sont 
done comprimees lateralement avec une force extremement grande 
comparativement au poids de la colonne de matiere dont elles sont 
chargees dans le sens du rayon 1 . 

1 The following are some of the principal misprints of the memoir. Those marked 
with an asterisk are corrected in Crelle’s Journal . 

*518. For U read F. 

In the last line hut one for R - R ' 2 read R' 2 - R 2 . 

In the last line for R' 2 R 2 read R’ 2 - R 2 . 

*520. Line 7, for + read - . 

*526. Line 4 from foot, for w read w. 

529. Line 2 from foot, for 32 read 33. 

r- m - dU 2 __ , 1 fdXJ 2 TT \ 

533. Lme 5, for -3- + - U read J- ( — + - V ) * 

3 dr r J \ dr r / 

11c , 11c 

Line 13, for G read c. Line 4 from foot, for — read — . 

537. Line 9, for 4 read tti • Line 2 from foot, for 3 y 2 - z 2 read By 2 - r 2 . 

541. Line 2, for JR' 8 read R' 2 , 

1 1 

545. Line 4, for ^ read . 

546. First line, for h read 7c r 

549. In equations (18) and (20) for g x r read 

550. After F (/*, v) insert “ and f(fi, v) respectively.” Then A should not be used, 

for it is already appropriated. 

*551, Line 6, in the numerator for A read B, 

Last line, for s v read c r 

552. In equations (28) read w~B j ddz-*—. 

„ dU , dU 

*556. In equation (7) (that for £) for ^ read ^ . 

dti , dCl , . 1 d£r , 1 dtr 

In the third of equations (8), for read , and for ^ read r dr . 

557, In equations (11) for read 
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1025. Memoir e sur le's lois de Vequilibre du fluide ethere . 
This is published in the Journal de I'ftcole... Poly technique, 28rd 
Cahier, 1884; it occupies pp. 191—288. This is one of the 
numerous attempts to bring the phenomena of light under the 
dominion of the theory of elasticity, and may deserve attention in 
a history of Physical Optics, but has little connection with our 
subject. I have not examined it closely, and shall give only a brief 
notice of it. The memoir consists of five parts. 

1026. The first part is entitled : Equations diffSrentielles de la 
lumibre; it occupies pp. 191 — 214. The process bears some 
resemblance to Cauchy’s molecular methods; equations are ob- 
tained which involve one constant of elasticity, but which differ 
from the usual equations for uni-constant isotropy, by involving 
differential coefficients of the density p, which is not taken to be 
uniform. Lamd follows the example of Poisson in supposing that 
two of the summations may be converted into integrals : see Art. 
441 of my account of Poisson’s memoir of April, 1828. In this 
respect, and in the use of only one constant of elasticity Lamd’s 
later judgment would not have approved of the process of his 
present memoir. One of the most important results of the first 
part is that the density p must be such that V 2 log p = 0. 

1027. The second part of the memoir is entitled: Surfaces 
orthogonales conjugutfes ; it occupies pp. 213 — 246. This is a 
chapter in pure mathematics, reproduced substantially by Lam<5 
himself in later works, and also discussed by other writers': see 
Art. 265 of my Treatise on Laplace's Functions . 

1028. The third part of the memoir is entitled: Sur les 
Equations differ entielles de la limiere rapporUes aux couches de 
lather; it occupies pp. 247 — 261.' This is analogous to the 
process, soon to be noticed, by which Lamd transformed the 
equations of elasticity to curvilinear coordinates. 

559. Line 9, for #, #, v read#, fi, q , v. 

Line 3 from foot, for a read A . 

561. Line 9, for £ read p. 

562. Line 4 from foot, for T read r. 
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1029. The fourth part of the memoir is entitled : Sur V integra- 
tion des Equations differentielles de la lumiere ; it occupies pp. 262 — 
281. Lam^ obtains on his p. 269 the following result : 

Ainsi, la densite moyenne de Tether clans les corps diaphanes est 
moindre que celle du mtlme fluide dans le vide; et Taction que la 
mati&re ponderable exerce sur Tether est rejDulsive. 

Lame considers in detail the case of a single particle of ponder- 
able matter, spherical and homogeneous ; and finishes the fourth 
part of the memoir thus : 

J’ai aussi considere le cas d’une particule heterog&ne, ou de forme 
non spherique, distribuant Tether autour d’elle en couches ellipsoidales; 
les resultats que j’ai obtenus reproduisent en quelque sorte les phe- 
nom&nes coimus de la polarisation et de la double refraction, dans les 
cristaux k un et k deux axes, ils en fournissent m^me l’explication la 
plus complete et la plus naturelle. Mais ces recherches analytiques 
feront l’objet cTun autre travail dont je m’occupe a present, et dans 
lequel j’essaierai de prouver, en multipliant les verifications, la realite 
do la theorie nouvelle que j’expose dans ce Memoire. 

1030. The fifth part of the memoir is entitled: Sur les lois 
generates de Xiquilihre de V ether; it occupies pp. 282 — 288. 
This seems to be an addition made after the memoir had been 
sent to press. Lam6 now recognises that a result obtained in his 
first part is not absolutely correct ; instead of having V 2 log p zero 
all the conditions are satisfied if V 2 log p is a function of p . 
Accordingly Lam6 says, on his p. 282 : 

II import© d’interpr<§ter cette nouvelle loi, et de definir les change- 
mens qu’ello pout apporter aux conclusions de ce M&noire. 

1031. Lam6 himself seems to imply that he was not satisfied 
with this memoir as a contribution to the theory of light, for he 
never refers to it in the course of the long discussion on this 
subject which forms, as we shall see, a part of his Lectures on 
the theory of elasticity. I do not remember to have seen any 
reference to the memoir by other writers, except one by Thomson 
and Tait on p. 250 of their Natural Philosophy , Part n. 

[1032.] Mdmoire sur les lois de Vdquilibre de Xdther dans les 
corps diaphanes . Annales de Ghimie , T. lv. 1833, pp. 322 335. 
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This is an account of a paper read before the Academy of 
Sciences on April 28, 1834. The paper is that of our Art. 1025, 
and the results are here stated generally without the use of 
mathematical symbols or language. 

[1033.] Memoirs sur les vibrations lumineuses des milieux 
diaphanes. Annales de Ghimie, T. LVII. 1834, pp. 211 — 219. 

This is an account of a paper read to the Academy of Sciences 
on September 22, 1834. I can find no other account of this 
paper; it is possible that we have here the paper published 
in full. It involves no mathematical symbols or language. Lamd 
refers to the results obtained in the previous memoir on equili- 
brium namely that the 4 elasticity of the ether’ is proportional to 
its density, and that : 

Les particules ponderables agissent sur la portion d’ether situ£e aux 
lieux oh les vibrations lumineuses peuvent se propager par une force 
repulsive dont Tintensite varie en raison inverse du carr6 de la 
distance. 

With these conclusions, based upon the assumptions that : (1) 
the ether exists in transparent bodies, (2) that the molecules 
of ether in luminous vibrations oscillate in the surface of the wave 
(see Art. 1029) Lame seems still perfectly content. He goes on 
in this memoir to consider the wave vibrations which may produce 
light, and looks upon his work, not as a new theory of light, but 
as a supplement to that of Fresnel. The memoir which belongs 
properly to the History of Light does not seem to have been 
noted by the historians of that subject. 

[1034.] Lamd Gouts de Physique . Paris, 1836. The Septi&me 
Legon (T. i. pp. 139 — 164) of this work is concerned with the 
elastic and cohesive properties of bodies. It is merely descriptive 
and of no present value. Historically we may note that Lamd in 
1836 accepted the Navier-Poisson theory of uni-constant isotropy 
(p. 144). Some experimental results on the value of the clastic 
constant A 1 for cast-iron, gun-metal, brass, tin and lead are given 
on p. 149, but Lamd remarks with regard to them : 

1 A is the slide-modulus or the constant Lam 6 afterwards denoted by fx ; § A 
is thus the stretch-modulus, on the uni-constant theory. 
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Mais ces experiences cloivent etre repetees avec tout le soin necessaire 
pour donner les valeurs exactes de A. 

Lame evidently puts no confidence in their exactitude. On 
the same page Lamd deduces from the above results that the 
compressibilities — measured by 3/(5 A) — of different materials 
placed in order of increasing magnitude are iron, cast-iron, glass 
gun-metal, brass, tin, lead. 

These experiments of Lamd are cited by Stokes in his memoir 
of April, 1845 : see our Art. 925, and Chapter vm. 

[1035.] Sur les causes des explosions des chaudieres dans les 
machines a vapeur. Extrait d’une lettre de M. Lame, professeur 
a rficole polytechnique a Paris, h M. Kupffer. This extract was 
read to the Academy of Sciences in St Petersburg .on November 
1, 1839. It is published in the Bulletin Scientifique publid par 
V Academic des Sciences , T. vi. 1840, cols. 3 SO — 382. Lame as 
member of a commission on steam-engines had been called upon 
to investigate a memoir of M. Jaquemet of Bordeaux. This 
memoir he conceived to be of such importance that he wrote an 
account of its contents to M. Kupffer. The memoir considers only 
the action of the water and steam at the instant of explosion and 
does not treat of the elastic properties of the material out of 
which the boiler is constructed ; it has therefore no relation to the 
memoir we shall consider in Art. 1038, as the name might pos- 
sibly induce some to imagine. 

1030. In the Gomptes Bendas , Yol. vii., 1838, we have the 
following heading on p. 778: Mdmoires prdsentds. Mdcanique. 
M d moire sur les surfaces isostatiques dans les corps solides en 
dqnilibre d’ dlasticitd, par M. G. Lamd (Commissures, MM. 
Poisson, Cauchy.) Then on pp. 778 — 780 we have an abstract 
of the memoir by Lamd himself. This abstract closely resembles 
the introductory remarks in the memoir published in Liouville’s 
Journal de mathdmatiques , 1841 ; thus we may conclude that the 
memoir presented to the Academy is the same as that published 
in the Journal; to this we now proceed. 

1037. Mdmoire sur les surfaces isostatiques dans les corps 
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Bolides homogenes en equilibre J elasticity par G. Lamd Journal de 
Lioumlle , Vol. vi., 1841. This is substantially reproduced in ail 
improved form by Lamd in his Legons sur les coordonnies curvi- 
ligneSy 1859, pp. 257 — 298, with the use of two constants of 
elasticity instead of one; we shall notice the Legons hereafter. 
At present we will give a brief account of a matter which 
occurs on pp. 54 — 57 of the memoir and is not reproduced in 
the volume. 

Suppose that the shifts are assigned by w = — ax, v = ~ ay , 
w~ — az, which correspond to a uniform stretch (here a negative 
stretch or squeeze ). Then we know that 6 = — 3a ; that the shears 
vanish, and that the tractions are all equal. Lamd indicates the 
steps by which the same results can be obtained from the 
formulae referred to curvilinear coordinates. 

Suppose that one set of orthogonal surfaces, such as Lamd 
treats of, are closed surfaces; consider one of them as p v and 
suppose the origin of coordinates to be within it. There are two 
ways in which the decrease of the volume included by p t can 
be expressed. One way is putting it equal to — Jf vfisjls# where 
Vj is the normal shift and ds 2 , ds 3 elements of the lines of 
curvature on p ±i the integral being extended to all the values 
of the parameters p 2 and p 3 . The other way is putting it equal to 
the product of — 6 into the whole volume within the closed sur- 
face. Thus we have a theorem which may be expressed thus : 



By the aid of equations like those marked (3) on p. 226 of the 
Legons sur les coordonnies curvilignes we get : 

.*£i +v *ei +v ,*p^ 

cfo? dy W dz . 




~~k 




Also 6 = — 3a, so that the theorem becomes 


ik 


dx dy^ dz)\ 


ds„ds o as 3 


JJ I ds^ds^ds. 
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By the aid of equations like (7) on p. 11 of the same work 
this may be written thus : 


Ifh^h^ dx +y 


dp , 

dy 


' dz 


)*> A - »///’*■ 


7 Pl dp 2 dp 3 
hh * 


For an application of this theorem by himself Lame refers to 
Liouville’s Journal for November, 1838. 


[1038.] Note sur les epaisseurs et les courbures des appareils cl 
vapeur. Comptes Rendus , T. xxx., pp. 157 — 161. Paris, 1850. 
This note was read before the French Academy, February 18, 1850. 

Lamd commences this paper by remarking on the few complete 
solutions hitherto obtained in the consideration of elastic bodies. 
Yet if it is not possible to treat completely cases which arise in 
practice, simple forms approaching to the actual can be considered 
and consequences, exact within certain limits, deduced. He con- 
siders a boiler as approximately a right cylindrical shell with 
spherical ends, and questions what are the proper thicknesses to 
be given to the cylindrical and spherical parts, as well as what 
curvature the ends ought to have in order that they may not be 
distorted. He remarks : 

Ces questions peuvent 6tre resolues par la theorie mathematique de 
r<Slasticit6, qui conduit & des regies extr^mement simples. Ces regies 
ti’ont rien d’empirique ; elles supposent, il est vrai, lhomogeneite par- 
faito de Tenveloppe solide ; * niais on corrige ais£ment eet excks de 
perfection, en reduisant, dans les applications, le nombre qui exprime 
la force ou la resistance du m6tal employe. 

Lamd then reproduces for the thicknesses the rules Clapeyron 
and he had already obtained in their memoir ; see our Arts. 1013 
and 1016. These results, as we have seen, are quite erroneous, 
depending on maximum-stress and not on maximum-stretch. 
Results similar to those of our footnotes to the same articles ought 
to replace Lamd’s first and second rules for practical purposes ; or, 
still better, like results might easily be calculated on the sup- 
position that the envelope is endowed with a cylindrical and 
spherical distribution of homogeneity. 

Lamd’s third rule is a safeguard against the spherical ends 
tending to curve the cylindrical or vice versd. This is analytically 

36—2 
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expressed by making the displacements of both at the surface of 
junction the same. It is found approximately, Lame states, that : 

Le triple du rayon de courbure du fond, divise par l’epaisseur de ce 
fond, doit egaler sept fois le rayon du cylindre, divise par l’epmsseur de 
ce cylindre. (p. 161.) 

This result may be compared with that mentioned in our Art. 
694 1 . It cannot be said that Lame has placed the problem on a 
satisfactory footing, though the full treatment of the subject, at 
least on Lamd’s hypothesis, may be easily worked out by the 
reader for himself, if he adopts maximum-stretch not maximum- 
stress as giving the elastic limit. 

[1089.] On p. 187 of the same volume of the Comptes Rendus , 
we have a note by Lame saying that it had been pointed out to 
him by M. Piobert that his first two results as to the curvature of 
boilers might be deduced on hydrostatical principles, and had 
been verified by numerous experiments. Lamd then lays stress 
upon the third result which he considers as by far the most 
important. The others, he regards, as at least a verification of 
the mathematical theory of elasticity. 

1040. In the Comptes Rendus , Vol. xxxv. 1852, we have a Note 
sur la theorie de 1’ elasticity des corpus solides; par M. Lamd ; it 
occurs on pp. 459 — 464. Lame presented to the Academy a 
copy of his Legons sur la theorie mathematique de VdlastioiU des 
corps solides , and gave an account of the object and distinctive 
characteristics of the work. The whole statement is very in- 
teresting, but I must restrict myself to a few extracts. 

...Cest, en grande partie, une oeuvre de coordination j car les 
elements de la science clont il s 7 agit se trouvent dissfoninds dans les 
travaux des geom^tres de notre tspoque, xn£me dans ccux d’analyse pure, 
qui, souvent, ont plus aide aux progr&s de la physique mathematique 
que les Memoires sp£ciaux. 

Les premiers pas de cette science, toute nouvelle, ont 6b& incertains. 
Des discussions se sont elevde s entre d’illustres gdom&tres do cotte 
Academic, sur les principes pos6s, sur la nature des actions mol6culaires, 
et sur les fonctions qui pouvent les representor. Les objections et les 

1 With M-constant isotropy I find tl;at instead of le triple du wo must 
read £ (\ + 2 p) foh le and instead of sept fois ‘(3X + 4/*) fain.' 
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reponses, egalement obscures et incomjDletes, out inspire des doutes sur 
la realite de la nouvelle theorie ; doutes que sont venus confirmer 
plusieurs epreuves experiment ales, constatant l’inexactitude de certains 
i] ombres deduits de cette theorie. Aujourd’liui, toutes ces discussions 
sont sans objet, ces doutes ne peuvent plus exister, et les epreuves 
experimentales serviront a faire connaitre des coefficients specifiques, 
que la theorie seule ne saurait determiner. 

Lamd gives his reasons for thinking that the constants of 
elasticity cannot safely he reduced to one, and says 

Dans les Le§ons que je publie, j’admets deux coefficients distincts 
au lieu d’un seul, ce qui n’am&ne d’ailleurs aucune complication notable 
dans les for mules. 

1041. Lamd alludes to Clapeyron’s theorem, hut does not 
give any reference to the work in which it had been published: 

M. Clapeyron a decouvert un theor^me general, qui merite le nom 
de principe du travail des forces elastiques. 

Perhaps the theorem appeared for the first time in Lame's 
work. 

1042. At the end of Lamd’s statement we have these words : 

M. Cauchy demande en quoi les resultats que M. Lame a indiques, 
et auxquels il est parvenu, en appliquant la theorie des corps elastiques 
aux vibrations lumineuses, different des resultats obtenus par M. 
Cauchy lui-m&me, on 1830. 

M. LamG rtfpond que, si aucune difference essentielle n’existe dans 
les resultats, il 6tait neanmoins utile de chercher, le plus possible, a 
presenter cotto application d’une manure elementaire. 

Wo now proceed to give an account of the work to which this 
Fate relates. 

1043. In the year 1852 a work was published entitled: Legons 
sur la tMorie mathtfmatique de Vdlasticite des corps solides , par 
M. G, Lam d This is an octavo volume of 335 pages besides xvi 
pages containixig the title and prefatory matter ; there is one plate 
of diagrams ; a second edition appeared in 1866. There are some 
remarks on the subject of the present volume in Lamd’s Legons 
sur les eoordonnies curvilignes , 1859. The second edition of the 
work on elasticity is practically a reprint of the first. 
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1044. The treatise is divided into 24 Lectures; and this 
division is most convenient for a student, as each Lecture discusses 
some well defined portion of the subject; the whole forms an 
admirable specimen of a clear and attractive didactic work. It may 
be said roughly to consist of four parts. The first part comprises 
the first six Lectures, in which the general equations of elasticity 
referred to rectangular coordinates are established ; Lamd himself 
says on his p. 76 : 

Ici se terrain e ce que nous avions a dire pour demontrer les 
equations generates de Telasticite, et particulierement cellos qui ap- 
partiennent aux solides koniogenes et d’elasticite constante. 

The second part comprises the next seven Lectures and contains 
various applications of the equations already established. The 
third part comprises the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth Lec- 
tures ; here we have the general equations of elasticity referred to 
cylindrical coordinates, and to spherical coordinates, together with 
applications. The fourth part comprises the last eight Lectures, 
and consists of an application of the theory of elasticity to the 
double refraction of light. 

1045. Lamd gives on his p. 8 his definition of elastic force 
(i.e. stress across a plane at a point) ; it resembles that of Cauchy 
to which Saint-Venant has taken objection : see our account of his 
Cours lithographic in Chapter ix. It introduces the ‘ little cylinder ’ 
but omits the clause, the directions of which cross this face : sec 
our Art. 678. Lamd then refers on his p. 10 to a second definition 
which he says is apparently more simple, but he does not think 
that it gives a very clear idea of the stress across a plane ; finally, 
however, having explained it suitably, he adopts it on his p. 12 ; 
it is the definition given by Cauchy : see Art. 016. 

1046. Lamte in his second Lecture establishes the stress-equa- 
tions of equilibrium of elasticity. He takes an infinitesimal 
rectangular parallelepiped, and starts with nine stress-symbols. To 
this elementary solid he applies the six equations of statical 
equilibrium. I he first three give the body stress-equations; the 
last three, namely those respecting moments, reduce the nine 
stresses to six. Lamd afterwards establishes the conditions which 
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must hold at the surface by the usual method of the tetrahedron. 
He shews that when the equations which he obtains are all 
satisfied then any finite portion of the body will satisfy the ordinary 
six equations of statical equilibrium. 


1047. 

Lecture. 

denoted by — ^ , 
J dt 


A few interesting points may be noticed in the second 
Lam£ adopts the term forces of inertia for the quantities 

• ^ which occur in the use of D’Alem- 


bert’s theorem : see his p. 13. Then he adverts to the two modes 
of arranging a course of study on Mechanics, the old mode which 
began with Statics, and a modern mode which begins with Dy- 
namics. He thinks that for a person who can go thoroughly into 
the subject the order is not of importance, but with respect to 
those who can acquire only partial knowledge he says, 


Eeste & savoir si, pour les etudiants qui sont forces de s’arr&ter en 
route, il est preferable d’avoir des idees saines en Dynamique, et de 
triis-obscures en Statique, ou, an eontraire, de connaitre & fond les lois 
de l’dquilibre, ct fort peu celles da mouvement. L’experience repondra. 


1048. In the process of finding the body stress-equations the 
symbol oo . S denotes a certain force acting on an element of area oo. 
Lamd says that by an extension, of which many examples are to be 
found in the applications of Mechanics, especially in the theory of 
fluids, wo may speak of S as a force ; it is only necessary to suppose 
that on a unit of area forces are exerted of the same relative 
intensity as over the area oo : see p. 17 of the volume. 

1040. Towards the end of the Lecture Lam^ gives his reasons 
for not citing the names of the inventors of the various ideas 
which constitute the theory ; one reason is that most of these ideas 
present themselves so naturally as really to belong to all. He 
concludes thus ; 

Luniquo but do notre travail esfc de inettre hors de doute, et l’utilite 
do la thdorie mabhcSmatique de l ? 6lasticit6, et la n6cessit£ de llntroduire 
dans les sciences d’ application. Quand ce but important sera atteint, 
fasse qui voudra le partage des inventions, et, quelque peu qu on nous 
on attribue, nous no r^clamerons pas. 
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1050. The third Lecture first establishes a formula for the 
stretch s T in direction r equivalent to that in our Art. 663 ; and 
then formulae for the stresses like those of Art. 553 ; the method 
resembles that of Poisson in Art. 553 rather than that of Poisson 
in Arts. 589 — 591. Lam6 objects to the process by -which some of 
the earlier writers attempted to put definite integrals in the ex- 
pressions instead of signs of summation : see his p. 38 ; the method 
which he now condemns was followed by Lamb and Clapeyron in 
the memoir of which we have given an account: see our Art. 1007. 

[1051.] Lame while he does not actually calculate the stress 
across a plane on the basis of his definition (see Art. 1045) yet 
appeals, p. 33, to the conception of intermolecular force as central 
and as a function of the distance. This would undoubtedly have 
led him to rari-constant equations. He seems to think on p, 77 
that it is the use of definite integrals which alone leads to such 
equations, and talks somewhat disparagingly of the c mcienne 
mdthode. His own process on p. 33, so far from having the 
merits he claims (pp. 76—78) for it, seems to me extremely 
obscure, being based on no clearly stated physical axiom. 

1052. The expressions for the stresses noticed in the pre- 
ceding Article involve thirty-six coefficients in all; it is the 
object of the fourth Lecture to shew that in the case of a 
homogeneous body of constant elasticity in ail directions they 
reduce to two distinct coefficients. A large part of the Lecture 
consists in investigations of the formulae for various transforma- 
tions of the stresses; these transformations are necessary in the 
process by which Lame effects the reduction of the number of 
coefficients to two. The process adopted by Lamb is not quite the 
same, perhaps not quite so good, as that of Saint- Venaut in Ins 
memoir on Torsion, p. 253 etc. ; but one has no great advantage 
over the other. Lamb himself says on his p. 43 

...les formules quo nous aliens 6tab!ir sent longues a (icrire, plut6t 
qu’a demontrer.,.. 

1053. We shall exemplify the way in which Lamb conducts the 
application of the transformations ; but we will first shew, in a 
manner substantially agreeing with that of Lamb, how from two 
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examples of given displacements he draws inferences as to the 
values of some of the stresses. We may however observe that he 
speaks unfavourably of these and proposes to make changes with re- 
spect to them : see pp. 365 and 366 of his Coordonnees curvilignes . 

1054. The first example begins on p. 39. Suppose that the 
shifts of the particles of a solid body are assigned by 

u = 0; v = 0, w = cz ; 

then in the notation of our p. 322, out of the three stresses 
ax, mi 9 3, the latter two must vanish. 

For take an element parallel to the plane of yz . Let P denote 
the centre of the element ; let A , B, C, D be four equal particles 
on the same side of the element forming a rectangle parallel to the 
element, so that P is equally distant from the four particles ; and 
let AB and CD be parallel to the axis of z: all this refers to the 
original state of the body before any displacement. Now suppose 
displacements assigned as above, which correspond to a uniform 
stretch parallel to the axis of z. By virtue of the relative shifts 
the distances PA, PB } PC , PD will all be equally and sym- 
metrically changed; and so by symmetry the resultant stress 
at P arising from the relative shifts will act at right angles 
to the element. In this way, considering the aggregate of all the 
particles on the same side of the element, we see that the final 
resultant at P must be at right angles to the element. This 
shews that 55 and 3 must vanish so that only Sc remains. 

3055. Next suppose that the shifts of the particles of a solid 
body are assigned by 

u=z — coyz, v = czocz, w = 0, 

where co is a very small constant ; then all the three S3, m, 3 will 
vanish for a point P on the axis of co. 

For tako A, B, C, D as before ; and let the plane zx lie midway 
between AB and CD. Consider first an element at P perpendicular 
to co. The shift in this case is equivalent to a rotation found the 
axis of z of each slice which is perpendicular to the axis of z, the 
amount of rotation for each slice being proportional to the ordinate 
z; it corresponds to a torsion round the axis of z. Suppose the 
direction of rotation to be such as we may describe by saying, that 
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it is from the axis of y towards that of x. Then owing to the 
relative shift the distances of A and of G from P are equally 
diminished, while those of B and D from P are just as much 
increased : hence the molecular action arising from A and B is 
exactly balanced by that arising from G and D. In this way, 
considering the aggregate of all the particles on the same side of 
the element, we see that the final resultant at P is zero ; that is 
xx } xy and zx all vanish. 

Moreover assuming the same shifts we shall also have- 2 = 0. 
For take an element at P parallel to the plane of xy. Then in 
the manner we have just exemplified, using the same position for 
A and D as before, we see that the molecular forces from A and D 
will be equal but of opposite signs ; their resultant will be a force 
at P parallel to the axis of y\ and this holds for every such pair of 
particles like A and D on the same side of the element. Thus the 
resultant force reduces to the single stress vz ; thus we have 2 = 0, 
as well as 2 = 0, which we knew already 1 . 


1056. We have now arrived at this stage : we have by Art. 
1052 three formulae of the type 



and three of the type 



in each type i will have a new value when w r e interchange at, ?/, z 
in the stress on the left. We have then to establish relations 
between the coefficients, so as to reduce the number of them. 


Suppose we are concerned with S. In regard to this the 
shift u occupies a distinct position, while the shifts v and w 
occupy coordinate positions ; so we infer that B x and C\ will be 

1 [I consider the method of this and the previous article extremely unsatisfactory. 
LaunS appeals to regularity of molecular distribution and centrality of mtormoleeuhu- 
force, which if carried to thoir legitimate outcome would have led him to ran- 
constant equations; see our Arts. 923 and 1051. Kd.J 
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identical, while A x will be different. Similarly we may infer that 
E t and F t will be the same but different from D r Then as a 
change of coordinate axes transforms xx into yy without any change 
in the circumstances the same coefficients must recur; we must 

ctv du 

have in yy the same coefficients for as we have for in xx, and 

dy doc 

tlie same for ~ and ^ as we have for ~ and ^ in xx. Pro- 
cix dz dy dz 

ceeding in this way we see that xx, w, ™ can involve only four 

different coefficients, and we may express these tractions thus: 

, du , -r>dv , ^dw 

xx = ”7~ -f i) -f B - 

ax dy dz 

D ( dv . dw 


dz + dy 




dw du 
x + d. 


+ E 


(du dv 
\dy dx. 


)■ 


i>U : 


. dx dy dz 


n du n dv , A 
Ji , + B , + A 7 
dx dy dz 


dv ( dw\ 
dz 

dw 


+ *( 7 : +$+*(£ 


dw du 
dz, 


) +e {% + £)' 


+ E 


dv dw\ Jy (dw du 


(dv dw\ 
\dz + dy) 


+ E 


\dx + dz, 


+ D 


du ^ dv 
dy "h dx, 


By similar considerations of symmetry it is shewn that ys, S, 7y 
can involve only four different coefficients, and we may express 
these shears thus : 


yz 


of + //*+.«*" 

dx dy dz 


+ K 


dx dw' 
dz "h dy, 


du , v dh; , rr 
11 . + <7 7 + 1/ > 
dx dy dz 


+ L 


dv dw 
dz dy 


+ L 


+ K 


dw du' 
dx dz 


+ L 


dn\ 

dz) 


( dll' unv \ y 

U + J - 1 + L 


da ^ dv' 
dy dx, 


du ^ dv 
dy dx 




/t du , dv t n dw 
// ,-+//, + Cr . 
d«? rf// dz 


4 " // 


/(it? 

rfwA r 

nhv 

(IU\ 

(du dv\ 

(fl!» 


\,lx 

+ dz J + h 

\dy dx) 
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We have thus reduced our expressions so as to involve 
only eight different coefficients; we proceed further in the next 
Article. 

1057. Suppose now that the shifts are those assigned in Art. 
1054 ; we have she™ that then 

xy— 0, and S = 0. 

But by Art. 1056, we have then 

xy = G, and zx = //. 

Hence we must have O = 0, and if = 0. 

Next suppose that the shifts are those assigned in Art. 1055 ; 
we have shewn that for a point on the axis of x, 

XX = 0, 5? =s 0, ZX = 0, S3 = 0, 

But by Art. 1056, we have then 

S = Dcdx, xy = zx = LoaXy ss = JEoox. 

Hence we must have 

D = 0, i = 0, E = 0* 

■n i. ^ ~ * du dv dtv 

Put 2? = X, ^= X + 2 ^ * = 3i + ^ + <k’ 

thus our formulae become 


S = \6 + 2//. , 

vv = + 2^4 -j- , 

dy 

*-*>+*% 

* U* <%/’ 

_ rr fdw du\ 
sx = A {c& + dz)’ 

^ rr /fw c&A 

w " A U} + dJ 


We have thus reduced our expressions so as to involve only three 
different coefficients. 

1058. We shall now shew that we must have K = fx. Since wo 
have assumed that the body is homogeneous and of constant 
elasticity, if we change the axes of coordinates we ought to arrive 
at precisely the same forms for the expressions relative to the now 
axes. Now by Art. 659 we have 

rr s S cos *(rx ) + yy cos 2 (n/) + 5 cos 2 (r^) 

+ 29 cos (ry) cos (rz) + 2 S cos (r*) cos (?^) + 277/ cos (rx) cos (ry). 
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Substitute from the formulae at the end of Art. 1057 ; thus 
" = M + 2/i cos 2 (rx) + ~ cos 2 (ry) + cos 2 (rA)j + 2A r <£, 

where </> stands for 



In Art. 547 we have the following result for the stretch s r in 
direction r, although it is there expressed in a different notation, 

du 2 , \ , dv o / v dw o / n 
Sr = S C0S + dy C0S {ry) + ~dz C0S + 

Hence we deduce 

rr = xd j r %{is r + 2 (if — /x) <j£>. 

To make this correspond exactly with the value of S given in 
Art. 1057, we must have K = /a. 

Hence in the results at the end of Art. 1057, we must put yu for 
if ; and thus wo obtain the well-known forms with two constants 
for an isotropic medium. 

1059. Lamd in his fifth Lecture introduces the ellipsoid of 
elasticity or, what we term, Lamp’s stress-ellipsoid which gives the 
magnitude of tho stress in any direction round a point, and also the 
surface of tho second degree which gives the direction of the stress 
across any element ; we may term it the stress director-quadric , its 
asymptotic cone, if one exists, is the shear-cone : see Art. 1008. 

Lamd seems to view tho introduction of these surfaces with 
great satisfaction. Ho says on his p. 04 : 

En im mot, los surfaces et los courbes du second ordre, pourvues de 
centre, viomient romplir, dans la thdorxe de l’dasticitS, un role aussi 
important quo les sections coniques en M6canique c&este; elles lui 
appartionnont aux mCmes titvos, ellcs en traduisent les lois avec autant 
do ekrttf, et mfiino plus rigoureusoment, car les lois des forces dastxques 
auteur tVun point no subissent aucuno perturbation. Si, dans Tavenir, 
la Mdcaniquo rationolle, couranfc plus rapidement sur les problbmes, 
aujourdlmi complement rtfsolus, du monde plandaire, so transforme 
pour s’oeoupar avec plus cMtondue do physique terrestre, la thforie 
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que nous avons exposee dans cette legon formera l’un de ses premiers 
chapitres, efc des plus importants, comme la suite du Oours le de- 
montrera. 


1060. Lamd in his sixth Lecture gives the general equations 
for the equilibrium of an elastic solid which he proposes to use in 
the applications discussed in his work ; he restricts himself to 
the case of homogeneous isotropic elastic solids : see his p. 65. 


1061. Let us denote the body forces by X Q , F 0 , Z 0 re- 
spectively ; and let us suppose them to be such that 

Y _dF y __ dF 7 _dF 
dx’ °~dy’ °~~dz’ 

where F is some function of x, y, z ; moreover let us assume that 
F satisfies the equation 


<FF <FF <£F__ 
dx 2 + dy 2 + dz 2 ~ 


which for brevity we will express as 

V 2 F=0 

The equations of equilibrium of an elastic body are 

^ . dO _ 2 dF . 1 

( x+ rid~ x +i j ' Vu+ p 

y 


( 1 ). 


( 2 ). 


Differentiate the first of these with respect to x, the second 
with respect to y, and the third with respect to z , and add ; thus 

(X + ,)VV + ,V.g + g + *) = 0, 


that is (X + 2fi) V‘0 = 0 (,'}). 

Hence 9 must be such a function as satisfies the condition 
which we have assumed in (1) that ^satisfies. 
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Now perform the operation denoted by V 2 on the first of (2) ; 
thus 

and since both V 2 <9 and V 2 F vanish we get 

V 2 (VV) = 0. 

In the same manner from the second and third of (2) we 
deduce 

V 2 (V 2 ^) = 0, and V 2 (V 2 w) = 0. 

1062. It is known that if R = \J{(x — a) 2 + {y - /3) 2 + {z — y ) 2 }, 

and 

F=[j j - f - ^ - £ - - dzd/3dy (4), 

where the triple integral is extended throughout any volume 
which does not contain the point (x, y, z), then V 2 i 7 ’= 0. Now let 

“////(*» & 7 )RdxdPdy (5); 

then <p will satisfy the equation V 2 (V 2 </>) = 0. 

For 

dt = /// /(5t ’ A y)™d«d/3dy={fff(«, & 7 )~d*d[Scb, 

therefore = [JJf («> A 7) jyj - ~^r- 1 & ^7. 

d‘ 2 d) d 2 6 

Similar expressions hold for and ^ ; and thus 

Vty = 2 II ji&.&jb da d/3dy ; 

therefore by what was statod above we have 

V 2 (Vty) = 2 V a JIJ dzdfidy = 0. 

Lamd thinks that it would be convenient to call a function F, 
determined by (4), an inverse potential, and a function <jf>, determined 
by (5)? a direct potential ; or to call F a potential of the first kind 
and <j> a potential of the second kind . 
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1063. The equations (2) are linear and with constant 
coefficients ; but besides the second shift-fluxions they contain 
dF dF dF 

the given terms . — r- . It is convenient and, in general, 

a dx dy dz 

easy, to simplify the equations by getting rid of these terms in 
the following way. 

Assume u — v! + w 0 , v = v' 4- v ot w = w' 4- w 0 , and 0 = 0' 4- 0 O ; 
then the first of (2) may be written 

+ S + + S + ^ vv + + p °- 

Then find u 0 such that 

(x+ ^S +/iVX+p S' =o (G) ’ 

and we are left with 

( ^+m)£ + ^VV=° (7). 

Now we need not seek for the most general solution of (6) ; 
any particular solution will suffice. Then we can seek for the 
most general solution of (7), which is simpler in form than the 
first of (2). In a similar manner we may proceed with the other 
equations of (2). 


t a a i , dF dF dF 

1064. As an easy example suppose that ^ ^ arc 

constant ; denote them by a, b, c respectively. Then (6) and the 
two analogous equations will be satisfied by 

phj 2 Ait __ 

" 2 (X + V)’ 


u n = — 


pax 






2 (X + 2/r) ’ 0 2 (X + 2 /a) ’ 

Again suppose that Ads determined by (4); take 

= ////(«, A 7 )lichd/3dy, 


and examine if (6) and the two analogous equations can be 
satisfied by 




=/r # 

0 ' ch ’ 


.b d< t> 

dy’ 


w„ 


■ k 


. # 
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where k is some constant. The left-hand member of equation (6) 
becomes 

that is k (X + 2 p) V*<j> + p ^ = 0, 

, _ . dF dF A 

or, -*(X + 2 /t ) s + p^=0; 

and this vanishes if & = - — . 

X. 4* 2 jj, 

Similarly this supposition satisfies the two equations analogous 
to (6). 


1065. Lamd makes a few remarks as to the relation between 
the coefficients X and Suppose that an elastic body is sub- 
jected to a uniform tractive load P over all the surface ; it is 
natural to assume that the body changes its size only so as to 
remain similar to itself ; thus we may put 


u = ax, v = ay, w = az. 
These will lead in the manner of Art. 463, to 


0 = :3a = - 


3 P 


'3X + 2/P ~ 3X4 2/P 

Thus if we denote the dilatability of the unit of volume 
under the unit of tractive load by ft, we have 

3 


/3 = 


( 1 ). 


3X -f- 2/4 

Again suppose a body in the form of a bar or prism to be 
under the influence of a uniform terminal tractive load P; this 
gives rise to a stretch in the direction of the axis, and to a 
squeeze in directions at right angles to the axis ; thus we may put 

u = — ax, v = — ay, w = cz . 

This leads, as may be easily shewn, to 

X + /4 i~y X 


c = 


fjb (3X 4 2/&) 


F, 


a = 


2/4 (3X 42 /&) 


P. 


37 


T. E. 
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Thus, if we denote by 7 the stretch of a prism,, whose section 
is the unit of area, when under the unit of load, we have 


7 ~ H (oX + 2 p) 


( 2 ). 


If by experiment we can find the values of /3 and y, then from (I) 
and (2) we shall he able to determine X and fo. Some writers 
hold that X = ^; among these we have Navier, also Poisson, and 
Lamd and Clapeyron in their earlier researches : see Arts. 266, 438, 
1007* Wertheim from some experiments inferred that X = 2/^. 
Lamd holds that X is neither always equal to y nor to 2 y 3 but that 
the ratio of X to /jl may vary with the nature of the body : see his 
p. 7 6\ 


1066. The expression 7 is called by Lam4 and several other 
French and Eussian writers the coefficient of elasticity ; but it 
is more usual now to term the reciprocal of this expression, — 
that is, ^(3X4- 2 ^)/(X + /a), — Y oung’s modulus or the modulus of 
elasticity; in this work it is termed the stretch-modulus . It 
is equal to F/c } and is therefore a quantity of the same nature and 
dimensions as F. 


1067. Lamd’s seventh Lecture is devoted mainly to Glapeyron’s 
Theorem. Lamd establishes the equation which I express thus : 

2 (X 0 U 0 4- Y 0 v 0 + Z 0 w 0 ) co -~r) dxdydz, 

where Y 0 , Z 0 are the load-components producing shifts u 0 , v 0 , w 0 
at their point of application, and X is a surface summation for 
elements co ; E is the stretch-modulus and p the slide-modulus; 

T t = -f- yy *4- zz and I 2 — yy zz ~ yz 2 + sz xx zx 2 -\-xxyy — xy 2 , 

Lamd says that it is this equation which constitutes Clapeyron’s 
Theorem 2 . I shall make a few remarks on the Lecture. 


1068. Lame states that the left-hand side represents double 
of the external work (p. 79), hut he does not prove this except for 
the simple case of a wire under terminal traction. Further he states, 
as it seems to me, abruptly, on p. 82 that dxdydz is 

1 [See however the paragraph I have inserted as Art. 1051. Ed.] 

[Ij and J 2 are of course the stress-invariants of the first and second order. Ed.] 
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the double of the internal work of the element dxdydz : see Moigno’s 
Statique, 662, 716. 

1069. As an example of Clapeyron’s Theorem Larne proposes 
to find the most favourable proportions to be given to the parts of 
an isosceles triangular frame which is to stand in a vertical plane 
and to support a weight at the highest point. After discussing 
this example Lame adds on his p. 91 : 

II est facile de traiter de la meme maniere des assemblages plus 
complexes, formes d'e pieces de hois, de fer ou de fonte, destinees & 
s’opposer a des efforts d’autre nature. Dans tous ces cas divers, on 
deduit du theoreme -de M. Clapeyron, que Ton peut appeler principe 
du travail des forces elastiques, les dispositions les plus avantageuses de 
la construction qu’on etudie. Jamais, je crois, on ne s’etait approclie 
aussi pres de la solution generale du fameux probleme des solides 
d’egale resistance , qui preoccupait tant Girard, et dont la nature a 
donni des exemples si remarquables. Nous aurons V occasion d’appliquer 
le principe du travail des forces elastiques h, divers cas d’equilibre 
d’elasticite. 

I do not know to what applications the last sentence refers ; 
Lam 6 alludes to Clapeyron’s Theorem on pp. 99 and 187 of his 
volume, but with respect to matters of no great importance. 

1070. In Clapeyron’s Theorem it is supposed that there are no 
body-forces ; Lamd on his p. 84 briefly alludes to the modifica- 
tion which the Theorem undergoes when we take account of these. 
We must introduce on the left-hand side of the equation in Art. 
1067 the term 2 (Xu + Tv + Zw) p<&, where X, F, Z are the 
components of body-force on the element of volume ot. As an 
example he notices the case in which a heavy elastic wire is 
hung up by one end and a weight is fastened at the other. He 
obtains a result which seems to be equivalent to one well known 
in the ordinary theory of Statics : see my Analytical Statics , 
Art. 199. This he says may be obtained by the aid of formulae 
which he has given and which we have reproduced in Art. 1064. 
Lam 6 has not worked this out, 

[I do not know by what prooess Lamd reaches his results, but 
the following may perhaps replace it. Consider a solid vertical 
cylinder of material ; let its section supposed of any shape have 

37—2 
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an area co, its length be l, its weight W, and let tractive loads 
Fjco, F'jco where F' = F + W be applied to its terminal sections. 
Let the axis of z coincide with the axis of the cylinder, and the 
origin be taken in the top terminal section. Then by an applica- 
tion of Saint- Yen ant’s methode semi-inverse I find for a possible 
system of shifts : 

u\ = __ X fF' Wz\ (x\ 
v) 2y (2//, + 3X) \ co col ) (yj 


w = - 


F'z 


JF 

coF 21 " 


TF 


x 2 + if 


coF coF co 2/x- (2/-& -f- 8X) % 

Hence we see that all the cross-sections become paraboloids 
of revolution and the curved surface of the cylinder a cone. A 
variety of interesting cases can be obtained by slight modifications 
(e.g. F, or F' = 0), and applying the stretch condition for set or 
rupture ; thus we can find the form taken by a standing or 
pendant column of pitch or other material for which the ratio 
WfcoE) is not very small. 

In the case of a wire we may neglect the third term of w, and 
we then find by Clapeyron’s Theorem : 

*%Zio . zt + S Z 0 w Q co = J(z£ 2 /E) codz, 

W [ l , , , W\ l co fF' Wz\ 2 7 

l Jo wdz + F \ + 2 / coE JSJoico col) dz ’ 

' an equation easily shewn to be identically satisfied, 
whole extension, the work equals half the left side 


If iv 0 be the 
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- WW ° 4 . FW 0 , Ww d 

4 + 2 + 12 ’ 


if w 0 ' be that part of the whole extension due to the weight of 
the string. Lamd in his result omits the last term. Ed.] 

1071. Lame in his eighth Lecture discusses the equilibrium 
and motion of an elastic string. The equations relating to this 
subject were obtained by the older writers on special principles; 
but Lamd here deduces them from his general theory. He says 
on his p. 93, 

II importe de faire voir aujourd’hui qne la mise en Equation de ces 
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anciens problemes rentre dans la theorie generate. C’est ce qu’a pense 
Poisson et ce que nous essayerons apres lui, d’une maniere plus rapide 
et peut-etre plus simple. 

The allusion to Poisson, applies I believe to pages 422 — 442 of 
his memoir of April, 1828. The whole of Lamp's Art. 39 which 
constitutes the introduction to this Lecture is very good. 

1072. Lame in his ninth Lecture discusses the equilibrium and 
motion of an elastic lamina. He arrives with ease at the general 
equations. Lamd says that he has sought in vain for a motive 
which could have induced Poisson to adopt the very long and 
complicated course he did: hut see Art. 473 of my account of 
Poisson. He goes on to make the following remark on his p. Ill, 

Lorsqu’on parvient a un resultat simple par des calculs compliques, 
il doit exister une maniere beaucoup plus directe d’arriver au meme 
resultat ; toute simplification qui s’opere, tout facteur qui disparait 
dans le cours du calcul primitif, est Tindice certain d’une metkode & 
chercher ou cette simplification serait toute faite, ou ce facteur n’ap- 
parai trait pas. 

Such a remark as this the late Professor De Morgan made with 
great emphasis to his students many years before the publication 
of Lamd’s work. The motion of an elastic membrane is illustrated 
by taking the case in which the membrane is originally in the 
form of a plane rectangle in the plane of xy } with two edges coin- 
ciding with the axes of x and y respectively, and is then displaced 
into the vaulted form determined by z = lex (d— x)y (b — y) where 
h is small. 

[1073.] On p. 114, Lamd finds the ratio of the stretches in the 
three cases: of an isotropic solid subjected to uniform tractive 
load (s'); of an isotropic membrane subjected to uniform contour 
tractive load (s ") ; of an isotropic thread or wire subjected to 
uniform terminal tractive load ($"'). He finds 

a' : 5" : 5 '" :: 2 /a : 2/a + X : 2/a + 2\. 

Lamd adds : 

Suivant Poisson, qui admet la relation fausse A = on aurait 
5 ' : a” : s'" :: 2 : 3 ; 4. 
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Suivant "Werfheim, qui admet la relation douteuse X = 2/x, on aurait 
s':s":s"'::l : 2 : 3 ; 

e’est-a-dire que la dilatation serait en raison inverse du nombre des 
dimensions qui la subissent. 

See our Arts. 922 et seq. 

It must be noted that if Lame bad followed his own assump- 
tions to their legitimate conclusions, he would also have found 
X — y; see Art. 1051. 

107L Laxnd in his tenth Lecture examines the nature of the 
terms of the series which he had obtained in his preceding Lecture 
for the vibrations of a plane membrane ; he takes in succession a 
square membrane, a rectangular membrane, and a membrane in the 
form of an equilateral triangle. It is known that we have for the 
shift at right angles to the membrane, supposing the initial velocity 

zero, a series of terms of the type 0 cos yt sin sin , where 

i and j are integers connected by the relation f = cV 2 -f ^ , 

2 2 

which when l = b becomes 7 s = (i 2 +f). In virtue of the last 

equation ' the Theory of Number's is serviceable, as pointing out 
what values of i aud^ will occur with an assigned value of 7. 
The Theory of Numbers fascinated Lamd with the charms which 
have been felt by so many of the greatest mathematicians, and 
he obviously was much gratified with this application of a subject 
which he had himself cultivated with singular zeal. 

1075. Lame gives interesting discussions relative to the nodal 
lines of a membrane such as will be found now in most text-books 
on Sound. If however i and j are very large numbers the theoreti- 
cal development of all the forms of the nodal lines would become 
very laborious; and Lame says on his p. 129, 

Le trfes-petit nombre de syst&mes nodaux do la membrane carr6e 
que nous avons decrits, compare au nombre infini de tous ceux clont 
l’analyse indique Inexistence, laisse un champ vaste, et V occasion d’une 
sorte de triomphe, aux experimentateurs qui ont pris pour sujet de 
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leurs recherches les figures si variees que le sable tlessine sur les surfaces 
vibrantes ; il faut uous resigner a cette defaite. 

1076. In the case of the membrane in the form of an equilateral 
triangle Lamd employs coordinates of the same kind as those we 
now usually term trilinear coordinates. We denote these frequently 
at present by the letters or, 0, y ; there is a linear relation between 
them which for the equilateral triangle becomes a 4-/3 + 7 = 
where X is the height of the triangle. Lame takes in fact for his 

variables a — , /3 — - , 7 — g instead of a, /3, 7 respectively ; so 

that the sum of his variables is zero. Lame presents his results 
briefly, referring for more detail to a memoir which he had for- 
merly published on the equilibrium and motion of heat within a 
regular triangular prism ; there is however no difficulty in verify- 
ing all that he gives respecting the vibrations of the triangular 
membrane without consulting this memoir. 

1077. Lame says on his p. 136, very naturally 

L’objet de cette Le9on paraitra sans doute fort peu important aux 
ingenieurs qui s’interessent specialement l’equilibre d’elasticite. 

He proceeds in his usual interesting manner to justify his course ; 
he suggests that what we consider to be a body at rest may really 
involve very rapid vibrations of the molecules which never cease ; 
and he concludes thus : 

Ccs considerations nous semblent mettre hors de doute Putilite de 
I’dtude des vibrations ; et rep6tons-le, cette etude, reconnue necessaire, 
serait superficielle et incomplete, si Ton n’avait pas recours aux 
proprieties des formes quadratiques des nombres entiers, & cette theorie 
des nombres , si souvent anath^matisee par les detracteurs de la science 
pure, par les praticiens exclusifs. 

1078. In his eleventh Lecture Lame treats of plane waves . 
Two classes of these are obtained ; in one class the vibrations are 
at right angles to the front of the wave, and in the other they are 
in the front of the wave. Each class of wave is propagated with its 
own special constant velocity, that of the former being the greater. 
The substance of the whole investigation is due to Poisson (see 
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Art. 526), but is here treated with bi-constant notation and in much 
fuller detail. 


1079. In his twelfth Lecture Lame treats of the elastic 
equilibrium of a right six-face. The complete solution of this 
problem, when given forces act on the faces, has not yet been 
obtained. Lame considers the problem, although in a form not 
quite general, and proceeds to a certain extent with the solution. 
He proposes the problem in this form : we have to find u } v , w so 
as to satisfy the equations 

f + e V> u = 0 , ^ + eV 2 y = 0, + eV 2 w = 0 (1), 

dx da az 


where 


du dv dw j m 

* + a ” d 


Then the six stresses are to be found by the usual equations ; and 
they are to satisfy the surface conditions 


xx = <p v xy = 0, sx = 0 for x = i Qj j 

xy — 0, yy = <£ 2 , v? = 0 for y — ± 6 h (2), 

jS = 0, — zz= (f> 3 for z = + c j 


w r here <£ 1? <f> 2 , <£ 3 are given functions of the variables which they 
respectively involve, namely the first of y and z, the second of 
2 ; and x, and the third of x and y. There is of course considerable 
limitation of the problem in thus making the forces which act on 
one face precisely correspond point for point with those which 
act on the opposite face. Of course the aggregate of the forces on 
one face must be equal to the aggregate of the forces on the 
opposite face, by reason of one of the six equations of equilibrium 
of ordinary Statics: but the present limitation is much more 
stringent than this. Lame also assumes that the functions 
<f> 19 </> 2 , cj> s are even functions of the variables which they respectively 
involve. 


1080. Now Lame finds expressions w r hich satisfy the differential 
equations (1) ; these expressions involve sines and cosines of the 
variables, and also what are called the hyperbolic sines and cosines, 
— the hyperbolic sine of t being defined to be | ($* — e~ t ) 1 and the 
hyperbolic cosine to be J (e* + Larnd adjusts his expressions so 
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as to satisfy out of (2) the conditions relating to the vanishing 
of the shears at the faces; hut there is no known method for 
determining the coefficients of the expressions so as to satisfy 
the remaining equations of (2). 

1081. Lame refers at the end of the Lecture to the memoir in 
which Clapeyron and he had treated two general problems 
respecting the equilibrium of an elastic body : see our Arts. 
1018 and 1020, in the account of the memoir. He says however: 

Nous nous dispensons de reproduire ici ces solutions analytiques, 
malgre quelques consequences dont Penonce est simple et qui pourraient 
etre utilisees. Ce ne sont 1& que des essais entrepris dans le but de 
chercher une solution generate, et qui ne paraissent pas places sur la 
route qui doit y conduire. 

1082. Lamd in his thirteenth Lecture discusses the vibrations 
of a rectangular prism. He begins by remarking that although the 
question of the equilibrium of elasticity of a rectangular prism is 
very difficult, yet it is quite otherwise with respect to the question 
of the vibrations. He says : 

En general, sauf quelques cas simples, les problemes relatifs a 
Pequilibre cPelasticite sont incomparablement plus difficiles a traiter par 
l’analyse math ^mati que que les problemes relatifs aux vibrations ; aussi 
les travaux des geom&tres sont-ils fort nombreux sur les seconds, tres- 
rares sur les premiers. 

But the greater comparative difficulty of the problem relating 
to equilibrium arises apparently from the fact that the surface 
conditions for a chosen type of vibration are more easily satisfied 
than those which arise from any but the simplest distributions of 
load. 

1083. LamcPs results in this Lecture are peculiarly interesting 
in their reference to Savart’s experiments : see Arts. 323 — 330. 
He shews that in the longitudinal vibration of a rectangular prism 
the section cannot remain unstrained unless a tractive load vary- 
ing with the time be applied to those faces of the prism to which 
the section is perpendicular (p. 167). This could not hold for a 
rectangular prism vibrating in the air. 

Further (p. 168) he considers transverse vibrations and shews 
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that, even if a rectangular prism has only two parallel faces free, 
it cannot vibrate transversely like a membrane. The transverse 
vibrations must be accompanied by longitudinal vibrations. As 
type of such vibrations lie takes the shifts given by 

‘U = me cos mx sin mz cos mtco J % v = 0, 

w = ~ me sin mx cos mz cos mtco 

where a is the length of the prism; co^Jfi/p; and m-tir/a, 
i being any integer. In this case w = 0 for x — 0 and x = a, or we 
may suppose the prism supported at its ends. 

1084?. Lame then proceeds to remark that if we give i only 
odd integral values, this solution will be suitable for a prism of 
length a-/2 which is encastree at the origin and free at the other end. 
I do not see how the condition denoted by encastree is fulfilled ; 
I should have thought u and w would both be required to vanish 
over the section. Again take the lamina originally of the length a ; 
then it would seem that we might cut off a piece of any length 
according to the reason which he gives, namely that the stress 
across such a section will he normal , and therefore can be furnished 
by the air. But how can we get from the air positive , even if we 
can get negative tractions? I do not understand this at all. I 
suppose encastree may mean put in an iron collar, so that u 
may change but w be zero; this is then apparently equivalent 
to pince'e, as used on page 172. [Lamd’s treatment of vibrations 
seems to me vitiated by his statement in § 64? (p. 148) that the 
only condition at a surface exposed to the air is the vanishing of 
the shearing load. La composante normale, he writes, doit raster 
variable et non- determines. He supposes any traction can be sup- 
plied by the air, and repeatedly uses this principle. Thus it is 
assumed in Arts. 1088 and 1090.] 

[1085.] On p. 172 we have a consideration of Savart’s vibration 
tournante; see Art. 326. A vibration is represented by the forms 
v = me sin mg sin mz cos mtco J% w = me cos mg cos mz cos mtco Jz,. 
where m = (2 i + 1) i r/b 3 b being the breadth of the prism. It is 
obvious that these vibrations are in the section of the prism 
perpendicular to its length a, Lamd says that this is Savart’s 
vibration when i— 1 ; I do not understand why it must be. 
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On p. 173 Lame refers to another result of Savart’s and 
endeavours to interpret it analytically. He remarks : 

On sait qu’une lame de Terre, pincee en son milieu, et que Ton 
frappe & Tune de ses exfcremites. de maniere a la faire vibrer longi- 
tuclinalement execute en meme temps des vibrations transversales, dont 
l’existence se manifeste par des lignes nodales que le sable dessine sur 
les faces lateral es. 


The transverse vibrations are then taken to be represented by 
the forms of the preceding Article, while the longitudinal are 
those he has considered on p. 167 : see Art. 1083. He makes the 
periodic times of both coincide. This would seem to involve the 
relation 


/0 . 7 rfl N itco sj 2 

(2/ + 1) — = (2i + 1) —S- , 


where 


a 

a 


_ /A + 2/4 

” V p 9 


or 


2i. + l-(2j + X)^ v /^. 


Lame however writes down the result m = (2/ + 1) ~ 

without apparently recognising that the value of m is already 

settled, and that we are led to the condition that - a /--j- — 

a V 2 ll 


2i + 1 


2/4 • 

Further how can 


must be a proper fraction of the type 2j'+i * 

such results as those of p. 167 be applied to bodies vibrating in the 
air ? 

The whole treatment seems remarkably obscure, not to say 
erroneous, and still leaves a wide field for analytical investigation 
in Savart’s results. 


1086. Lam£ gives in the latter part of his Lecture a classification 
of the vibrations of rectangular prisms depending on whether they 
produce or do not produce dilatations. He says that the cases of 
vibration which have been studied by experiment, such as those 
relating to the figures formed by sand on a vibrating plate of glass, 
are small in number compared with those which must exist and 
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form in the interior nodal surfaces that give no evidence by which 
the experimenter can become aware of their existence. After 
discussing the examples he concludes thus with respect to the two 
kinds of motion. 

Ne sont-ils qu’une preuve de plus de la feeondite de l’analyse 
mathematique 1 ou exisient-ils reellement dans 3a nature 1 A cette 
question, nous nous dispensons de repondre. 

1087. Lame devotes his fourteenth Lecture to the transforma- 
tions which are necessary when instead of the ordinary system of 
rectangular coordinates we substitute what may be called, from 
its most important feature, a cylindrical system. Instead of the 
ordinary x, y, z we now use r, <p, z ; that is we change x into 
r cos <f > , we change y into r sin <f > , and we leave s unchanged. Lame 
works out the transformations fully, though the new formulae were 
not absolutely necessary for the few and simple examples which he 
discusses. With respect to this point he says on his page 186 

Mais nous avons pense qu’il etait utile d’etablir ces nouvelles 
equations dans toute leur generality pour faeiliter des recherches plus 
diffieiles, ou leur emploi serait indispensable. Quelqnefois, dans les 
travaux de Physique mathematique, on abandonne une idee accessoire 
et qui merifcerait d’etre poursuivie, parce que Ton n’a pas a sa dis- 
position les relations analytiques necessaires, et que leur recherche, 
exigeant trop de temps, ferait perdre de vue l’idee principale. C’est 
alors que rimpatience peut concluire a Ferreur. . . . 

1088. Lame refers to the memoir already cited in Art. 1022 as 
containing a general solution of the problem of the equilibrium of 
elasticity of an indefinite cylindrical shell, when the surfaces 
are under the action of given forces ; he adds on his page 192 : 

Nous ne reproduisons pas ici cette solution, encore trop compliqu6e. 
D’ailleurs nous avons pour but, non de donner un traite complet, mais 
de montrer, par des exemples simples et varies, l’uiilite et Fimportance 
de la theorie mathematique de l’elasticite. 

1089. Lamd gives at the end of his Lecture a few words 
to the vibrations of solids of cylindrical form. He supposes 
the body-forces to vanish, and puts as before fl 2 for (\ + 2 p)fp 
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and co 2 for /-t/p. tame after this proceeds, as elsewhere, in what 
seems to me too positive a manner; he says that certain things 
must he when it would he safer to say that they may he in 
particular cases : we will however follow his process. According 
to the theory expounded in Art. 526, there are two distinct classes 
of vibrations. 

For the vibrations of the first class the terms in co 2 must 
disappear from the equations ; hence we have 27, V, W being the 
shifts corresponding to the variable r, <f>, z: 

d^r^dW dW^dTI dU dVr 

dz d<j> ’ dr dz 9 d<fi ~ dr '* ^ ^ 

From these we infer that 


27 = 


dF 
dr ’ 


Tr dF 

7r= dj,- 


w= 


dF 


dz 

where F is some function of r, <p, z. These lead to 

0 = V 2 F 


Then we easily find : 

= WV'F 
dt 


•( 2 ). 

■( 8 ). 

.(4). 


For the vibrations of the second class the terms in fl 2 must 
disappear from the fundamental equations, and we have 


1 dUr 1 dV { dW 
r dr ^ r dcj> dz 


1090. Lamd says that the longitudinal vibrations which are 
produced in a cylindrical rod (tige) by clasping it at the middle 
and rubbing it parallel to its length are of the first class ; but I do 
not see why. They are longitudinal y but in a sense different from 
that in which the vibrations of the first class are longitudinal 1 . 

According to Lamd the shift being parallel to the axis we have 
27= 0, F= 0, so that W alone exists; hence the F of the preceding 
Article becomes independent of r and <f> , and we see from (4) that 
W must satisfy the equation 

d*W _ n2 d 2 W 

dt dz* * 

1 [Lamp’s discussion of vibrations seems to me here as elsewhere unsatisfactory ; 
I think I am justified in saying erroneous . Em] 
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The tangential components of the stress are zero everywhere. 

If a is the length of the rod, and n any integer, a suitable solution 

of the last equation, when the ends are free, is given by 

(2n 4 - 1) n tz (2n + 1) i r£lt 

W= cos — cos . 

a a 


1091. An example of a vibration of the second class is furnished 
when V alone exists, and does not vary with cf>. Thus 

w-o- 

these lead to 6 = 0. 

Then the shear fs vanishes 1 , while the shear rj reduces to 
fi ~ j and this will also vanish if we take V = rf where / 
contains only £ and t If f satisfies the equation 


dt 2 dz 2 ’ 


then the body-shift equations are satisfied. The shear reduces 
dV 

to ; this must vanish at the ends if they are free. This, and 
all the other conditions will be satisfied if we take 


V= r cos 


U7TZ 

COS 

a 


niroot 


where n is any integer. 

The tractions rr, w, S are zero. Thus this kind of motion does 
not involve any elastic action at the surface, either traction or 
shear; the molecules on the surface vibrate without quitting it, and 
the cylinder undergoes no periodic deformation. Lamd concludes 
the' Lecture thus : 


II serait difficile d’iinaginer un etat vibratoire plus silencieux et plus 
imperceptible. Les experiences sur le pendule, faites au Pantheon 
par M. Foucault, ont constate un mouvement de cette nature, par 
les oscillations tournantes de la boule spherique attache© au long fil 
pendulaire. 


1 [The system of stresses for cylindrical coordinates (tractions r?, W>i ^ and 

shears ©> m ri) readily explains itself, Ep.J 
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It seems to me that Lame falls into an anti-climax when he 
excites our interest in this mysterious motion, described as far 
beyond the cognizance of our senses, and then says that the 
experiments of Foucault have established the existence of such a 
phenomenon. 

1092. Lame devotes his fifteenth Lecture to the transformations 
which are necessary when instead of the ordinary system of rect- 
angular coordinates we substitute the ordinary system of polar 
coordinates, which may be called a spherical system. 

1093. In this Lecture formulae are obtained which are suitable 
for problems relative to the elastic equilibrium, or to the vibra- 
tions, of a sphere or of a body bounded by concentric spherical 
surfaces. The formulae are not fully worked out, but the steps 
to be followed are sufficiently indicated for the guidance of a 
resolute student. A case of vibrations of a spherical shell is 
worked out at the end of the Lecture. In considering the amount 
of originality in this and the following Lectures, as well as in 
Lamd’s memoir of 1854 (see Art. 1111), the work of Poisson and 
Mainarcli ought to be duly weighed : see Arts. 449 and 860. Lamfi 
w r as the first to apply Laplace’s coefficients to the problem. 

1094. In his sixteenth Lecture Lame' applies the formulae of 
the fifteenth to the elastic equilibrium of a spherical shell. 
There are two cases ; in the first case no internal applied force is 
considered; in the second case the force arising from the attraction 
of the particles themselves is considered. Thus the second case 
includes the first : both are parts of the general problem which I 
have called Land's Problem, and shall discuss in Art. 1111. 

1095. Lame makes an application of his formulae to the case 
of the earth, and then on his page 221 proceeds thus : 

Ce resultat parait s’accorder avec l’idee de M. Flie de Beaumont, 
sur la formation des chaxnes de montagnes, a la suite d’uii affaissement 
general, dfi. au refroidissement : car il semble resulter de cette idee que 
la pressioa intSrieure doit aller en diminuant, d’un- cataclysme au 
suivant, du dernier k celui vers lequel nous avangons. 

Cette application de la theorie de k elasticity a Tequilibre interieur 
de l^corce terrestre pourra paraitre trop hasardee; mais s’il en est 
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ainsi, les applications de la theorie analytique do 3a clialeur au le- 
froidissement du globe, faites par Laplace, Fourier, Poisson, doivent 
inspirer les memes scrupules. Et nous ne nous defendrons pas d’avoir 
imite ces iliustres geometres, lors inline qu’ils se seraient trompes, en 
appliquant aux sublimes questions de la Mecanique celeste de simples 
formulas de Physique mathematique. Au reste, la question que nous 
avons aborclee peut se traiter d’une manure plus complete ou plus 
voisine de la realite : nous avons constate, par des rechercbes ana- 
lytiques, qu’en considerant la terre comme un spheroide peu different 
de la sphere, qu’en prenant pour les deux parois de Tenveloppe solid© 
des ellipsoides homofocaux, ce qui donne une epaisseur variable ; enfin, 
qu’en ayant egard aux variations de la pesanteur dues a la force 
centrifuge, on arrivait dans tous les cas, aux memes conclusions. 

I suppose that these investigations were never published, for in 
Lamp’s memoir on the subject which appeared in Liouville’s 
Journal in 1854 the earth is treated as originally a sphere. 

1096. On his page 222 Lam£ gives a brief account of the 
memoir in which he applied his curvilinear coordinates to the 
theory of elasticity; the memoir was published in Liouville’s 
Journal de matheniatiques for 1841 : see Art. 1087. The memoir 
is substantially reproduced by Lamd in his Legons sur les 
Goordonnees curvilignes , where however he uses two constants of 
elasticity instead of one as in the memoir. 

1097. Hitherto Lame has confined himself to the case of a 
medium which is both homogeneous and isotropic; hut he now 
gives up this restriction. The remainder of his volume occupying 
pp. 225 — 335 is devoted to the subject of light, and forms a 
theory of the double refraction of light based on the principles of 
elasticity, the medium being supposed homogeneous but aeolo- 
tropic. The name of Lamd does not occur in the paper by Stokes 
entitled: Report on Double Refraction , published in the British 
Association Reports for 1862. 

1098. Lam^ in his seventeenth Lecture investigates the rela- 
tions which must hold among the thirty-six coefficients of elasticity 
in order that double refraction may be possible. These coefficients 
are reduced to twelve in number ; then six are suppressed because 
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they occur multiplied by the dilatation which is here assumed 
to vanish; of the remaining six it is shewn that three will disappear 
by a suitable choice of axes of co-ordinates, leaving finally three. 
The axes of co-ordinates which must be used to reduce the coeffi- 
cients to three are called axes of elasticity. This Lecture carries 
the investigation to the point which presents the quadratic equa- 
tion giving the two velocities for a plane wave propagated in a 
certain direction through a crystal. 

1099. Lame begins as usual with some very interesting general 
remarks ; they occur on his pp. 225 and 226 : 

Jusqu’ici nous avons traite la theorie de F elasticity comme une 
science rationnelle, donnant F explication complete et les lois exactes de 
faits qui ne peuvent pas evidennnent avoir une autre origine. hTous 
allons maintenant la presenter comme un instrument de recherches, ou 
comme un moyen de reconnaitre si telle idee preconeue, sur la cause 
d ? une certaine classe de phenomenes, est vraie ou fausse. (Test sous ce 
dernier point de vue que Fresnel l’avait consideree, lors de ses belles 
decouvertes sur la double refraction, et ses commentateurs auraient du 
suivre plus scrupuleusement son exemple. La theorie physique des 
ondes lumineuses porte certainement en elle Fexplication future de tous 
les phenomenes de Foptique ; mais cette explication complete ne pent 
etre atteinte par le seul secours de Fanalyse mathematiq ue, il faudra 
revenir, et souvent, aux phenomenes, h> Fexperience. Ce serait une 
grave erreur que de vouloir creer, des aujourd’hui, une theorie mathe- 
matique de la lumiere; cette tentative, inevitablement infructueuse, 
jetant des doutes sur le pouvoir de Fanalyse, retard erait les vrais 
progrks de la science. 

II nous paraifc done utile de bien preeiser le rdle que doit remplir 
Fanalyse mathematique dans les questions de physique, et, pour cela, 
nous ne saurions choisir un meilleur exemple que celui du travail 
de Fresnel ; mais nous presenterons ce travail comme il aurait ete fait, 
si la theorie de F61asticite des milieux solides avait ete aussi bien ytablie 
qu’elle Fest aujourd’hui . 

1100. I think with Lame that his method is a decided improve- 
ment on that originally given by Fresnel ; it seems to me to be 
more intelligible with respect to mechanical principles and to involve 
fewer assumptions. I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 

T. E. 38 
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history of the subject to say how much of this part of Lamp’s work 
is due to himself: see, however, Art. 1042 and various memoirs 
in our Chapter YIII. 

1101. Lame’s eighteenth Lecture consists of mathematical in- 
vestigations of the consequences which follow from the fact of the 
double velocity of propagation of plane waves. The equation to 
the wave surface is obtained ; and the existence of conjugate points 
is established : these are such that each is the pole relative to a 
certain ellipsoid of the tangent plane to the wave surface at the 
other. The Lecture begins thus : 

Dans cette Legon et celles qui la suivent, nous laissons de cdte la 
theorie de l’elasticite, pour rechercker toutes les consequences qui 
resultent de la double vitesse de propagation des ondes planes, telle 
que Tanalyse nous l J a donnee ; pour definir les proprietes optiques que 
ces consequences assignent aux milieux birefrin gents ; enfln, pour 
exposer les regies capables de determiner a priori la marehe de la 
lumiere dans ces corps diaphanes. Quand cette theorie analytique sera 
aussi complete que possible, nous la rapprockerons de la theorie 
physique des faits connus, et scrutaut avec soin leurs concordances, 
leurs disaccords, nous essay erons d’en deduire des reponses aux 
diverses questions posees, savoir : si ce sont les molecules ponderables 
d’un cristal qui executent et communiquent les vibrations lumineuses ; 
si les coefficients des xx } yz sont constants ou variables; et, en outre, 
si Tapproximation qui limite Tinfluence des deplacements a leurs pre- 
mieres derive es est reellement suffisante. 

1102. Lame’s nineteenth Lecture is devoted, to the mathe- 
matical discussion of the form of the wave surface ; this includes 
an investigation of the singularities which it exhibits connected 
with the intersection of the two sheets which compose it. 

1103. Lamp’s twentieth Lecture gives the explanation of the 
reflection and refraction of light on the wave theory ; substantially 
this coincides with what we find in various elementary works, 
though Lamd invests the most familiar subjects with a special 
charm. After speaking of the construction given by Huyghens for 
double&refraction, and its accordance with facts Lamd observes on 
his pp. 27 7 and 279 : 
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...Mais cette conception liardie, si bien justifiee par les faits, laisse 
en dehors la cause meme de la double refraction et de la polarisation 
qui aecompagne ce phenomene ; aussi la construction d’Huyghens 
n J a-t-elle ete regardee, pendant longtemps, que comroe une regie empirique, 
due a un heureux hasard. C’etait meconnaitre un trait de g£nie, et 
Fresnel ne s’y est pas trompe. Le fait de la double refraction du verre 
comprime lui fit penser que la bifurcation de la lumiere refractee et sa 
polarisation dependaient d’une difference d’elasticite dans les directions 
diverses. Et c’est en poursuivant cette idee, en l’etudiant avec le 
concours de fianalvse, que Fresnel a ete conduit & sa principale de- 
couverte 

Fresnel n’avait pour but que d’expliquer, par la theorie physique 
des ondes lumineuses, la construction d’Huyghens, qui coordonnait les 
faits optiques des cristaux birefringents a un axe, seuls connus k cette 
epoque. *11 s’attendait done k trouver, pour les deux nappes de l’onde 
multiple deduite de la theorie mathematique, une sphere et un ellip- 
soide de revolution ayant l’axe commun de double refraction. II 
trouva une surface du quatrieme degre qui ne se decomposait, de 
manure a donner la sphere et Tellipsoide, que dans des cas particulars ; 
il conclut de la que le fait general de la double refraction n’etait encore 
qu’imparfaitement connu, et qu 5 il devait exister des milieux cristallises 
ou Tonde multiple, serait indecomposable, comme dans sa formule. 
L’exp&ience est venue justifier cette prevision hardie : les phenom&nes 
optiques de la topaze, et d ; autres cristaux birefringents, dits k deux 
axes, d6couverts par Fresnel, ont donne k sa theorie de la double 
r6fraction une realite incontestable, que sont venues confirmer avec 
6clat les decouvertes faites par Hamilton, et verifiees par Lloyd, des 
refractions coniques et cylindriques dont nous parlerons dans la Legon 
suivante. 

1104. Lamd makes some comparison between two kinds of 
theories ; one which includes with accuracy a certain assemblage 
of facts, but leads to no new discovery ; and another founded on 
some novel idea of the cause of a class of phenomena, which 
indicates the existence of other phenomena of a similar kind, 
afterwards confirmed by experiment : see his p. 279. He 
obviously estimates the second kind far more highly than the 
first : thus with respect to the wave theory of light, notwithstanding 
the difficulties which it has not yet conquered, the predictions 

38—2 
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which it has uttered, and has seen fulfilled give it the greatest 
claims to attention. 

1105. In his twenty-first Lecture Lame explains the conical 
refraction deduced by Hamilton from theory and verified ex- 
perimentally by Lloyd. With respect to these phenomena Lame 
says on his p. 285 : 

La verification complete de ces consequences extremes donne & la 
realite de la theorie de Fresnel, une certitude qu’aucune theorie 
mathematique de phenomenes naturels n’a certainement point depassee. 

Lame gives mathematical formulae for determining the re- 
fracted rays which correspond to a given incident ray. He also 
shews that the difference of the squares of the velocities of the two 
waves which have a common direction of propagation varies as 
the product of the sines of the angles which that direction makes 
with the optic axes. Lame’s investigations seem somewhat in- 
direct; the main fact is that if a ray be incident normally on 
a crystal the refracted wave in the crystal is parallel to the surface 
of the crystal, that is, has the direction of the incident ray for 
the normal to its plane. 

1106. The twenty-second Lecture is devoted to an examination 
of the conditions necessary for the propagation in an elastic 
medium of a wave of Fresnel’s form ; it begins thus : 

L’explication des phenomenes optiques des cristaux birefringents 
repose sur ce principe, qu’une molecule de la surface, atteinte par la 
lumiere, devient le centre d’un systeme d’ondes & deux nappes. II est 
done n6cessaire, pour la verite de cette explication, qu’un pared 
systems puisse exister. Nous allons chercher les conditions que la 
theorie de l’elasticite impose h ce systeme isole. 

The discussion is given partly in this Lecture, and partly in 
the next. 

1107. The twenty-third Lecture continues the mathematical 
discussion of the twenty-second ; the main result is the expression 
obtained for the amplitude of vibration. 
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1108. The twenty-fourth Lecture contains some general 
remarks on the theory of light. The value found for the am- 
plitude becomes infinite at the origin ; and some observations are 
made with the object of explaining this difficulty. Attention 
is drawn to the difference which exists between Fresnel’s own 
theory of light, and that developed by Lamd; according to 
Fresnel the direction of a vibration at any point is the same 
as that of the projection of the radius vector on the tangent 
plane to the wave surface at that point; according to Lame 
the direction is at right angles to this projection; that is to 
say parallel to the plane of polarisation. Lamd names MacCullagh 
and Neumann as coming to the same conclusion as himself, 
while Cauchy on the other hand agrees with Fresnel. [Lamp’s 
work is in some respects similar to Green’s; he supposes the 
direction of transverse vibrations to be accurately in the front of 
the wave, but he does not introduce the ‘ extraneous pressures ’ 
(better "initial stresses’) of Green, and hence cannot arrive at 
Fresnel’s result that the direction of vibration is perpe7idicular to 
the plane of polarisation. His discussion is much fuller, and more 
suggestive than Green’s, yet of course he had the advantage of 
working after Cauchy, Green, MacCullagh and Neumann. The 
objections which have been raised to Green’s second memoir, 
notably by Saint- Venant (see Navier’s Legons Appendice v. 
pp. 721 — 731), would I suppose he equally valid against Lamp’s 
treatment. The discussion of this matter would however carry 
us beyond our limits. Lame’s relation to Cauchy is noted in the 
Comptes JRendns , Vol. xxxv. ; according to Lam£ himself he 
simplified Cauchy’s methods : see our Art. 1042.] 

Lamd insists strongly that the existence of the imponderable 
medium which we call the ether is fully established. He closes 
his work thus : 

Quoi qu’il en soit, l’existence du fluide 6 th 6 re est incontestablement 
d 6 montr <§0 par la propagation de la lumiere dans les espaces planetaires, 
par Implication si simple, si complete des phenomSnes de la diffraction 
dans la thiorie des ondes ; et comine nous l’avons vu, les lois de la 
double refraction prouvent avec non moms de certitude que lather 
cxiste dans tous les milieux diaphanes. Ainsi la mature ponderable 
n’est pas seule dans 1 ’ uni vers, ses particules nagent en quelque sorfce 
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au milieu d 5 im fluide. Si ce fluide n’est pas la cause uniqu * cle tous les 
faits observables, il doit au moins les modifier, les propager, compliquer 
leurs lois. II n’est done plus possible d’arriver a une explication 
rationnelle et complete des phenomenes de la nature physique, sans 
faire intervenir cet agent, dont la presence est inevitable. On n J en 
saurait douter, cette intervention, sagem ent conduite, trouvera le secret, 
ou la veritable cause des effets qu 5 on attribue au calorique, a l’electricite, 
au magn6tisme, h Fatti'action universelle, a la cohesion, aux afimites 
cbimiques ; car tous ces &tres mysterieux et incomprehensibles ne sont, 
au fond, que des hypotheses de coordination, utiles sans doute h notre 
ignorance actuelle, mais que les progres cle la veritable science finiront 
par detroner. 

1109. The work of Lamd cannot be too highly commended ; 
it affords an example which occurs but rarely of a philosopher of 
the highest renown condescending to employ his ability in the 
construction of an elementary treatise on a subject of which he is 
an eminent cultivator 1 . The mathematical investigations are clear 
and convincing, while the general reflections which are given so 
liberally at the beginning and the end of the Lectures are con- 
spicuous for their elegance of language and depth of thought. The 
work is eminently worthy of a writer whom Gauss is reported to 
have placed at the head of French mathematicians, and whom 
Jacobi described as mi des matMmaticiens les plus penetrants. 
Comptes Bendus , xv. p. 907. 

1110. In the Comptes Bendus , Vol. XXXVII, 1853, we have on 
pp. 145 — 149 an account by Lame of his Memoire sur Viquilibre 
d s elasticity des enveloppes spheriques . The memoir itself is published 
in Liouville’s Journal de mathimatiques, Vol. xix., 1854; and the 
present account forms substantially the introductory part of the 
memoir. The last page of the account is not reproduced in the 
Journal and we will give it here. 

...Je terminerai cette Note par quelques indications sur les re- 
cherches qu’il faudrait faire pour hater les progres de la thSorie cle 
1’ elasticity et multiplier ses applications. Dans le Memoire actuel, j’ax 

1 [These remarks are perfectly just when we regard Lamd as a mathematician, 
but it seems to me that a certain want of physical touch* somewhat reduces 
the value of his contributions to the science of elasticity. Ed.] 
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considere Fenveloppe spherique complete, d’ou resulte que les series ne 
doivent pas contenir les termes qui deviendraient infinis pour certaines 
valeurs particulieres de la latitude ou de la longitude. 

Mais si Ton voulait considerer le cas d’une sorte de dome, decoupe 
dans 1’enveloppe spherique par un c6ne d’egale latitude, ou, plus 
generalement, celui d’un voussoir compris entre deux spheres con- 
centriques, deux cdnes d’egale latitude et deux plans m^ridiens, les 
series ou les integrates generates admettraient les nouveaux termes. 
Elies contiendraient alors d’autres suites de constantes arbitrages, que 
devraient determiner les nouvelles forces appliquees sur les faces 
coniques et meridiennes. 

Quand ces nouveaux cas seront traites generalement, et comple- 
ment resolus, on pourra sans doute transformer leurs formules, de 
manure h deduire le cas du cylindre droit et celui du parallelipipkde, 
que l’on ne sait pas encore traiter directement. Mais, avant d’entre- 
prendre ces nouvelles recherches, il faut etudier avec soin les proprietes 
des termes additionnels, qui n’etant pas utilises dans la Mecanique 
celeste, sont generalement peu connus. 

Cette etude indispensable est commencee : elle fait l’objet principal 
de Memoires recemment publies. D’ailleurs, l’histoire de la science 
manifest© comme une loi du progres, que les geometres habituellement 
occup6s d’analyse pure, soit par prevision, soit par une sorte de logique 
instinctive, s’exercent precisement sur les sujets qui, dans une epoque 
procbaine, seront r^clamis comme instruments par les sciences ^ap- 
plication. II est done permis de l’esperer, le travail preliminaire que 
j’ai d&fini sera bientdt acheve. Alors, la theorie de Tequilibre interieur 
des corps solides Slastiques, s’appuyant sur ces decouvertes de l’analyse, 
pourra devenir la branche la plus feconde de la physique mathematique. 

1111. The memoir to which the preceding Article relates is 
published in Liouville’s Journal de matMmatiques , Vol. xix., 1854 ; 
it occupies pp. 51 — 87. It is reproduced almost entirely in the 
Legons sur les coordonntfes curvilignes pp. 299 — 836 : see our 
Arts. 1154—1163. 

It was read before the Paris Academy on August 1, 1853, 
and contains the solution of a very interesting problem ; namely 
the investigation of the conditions for the equilibrium of a 
spherical elastic envelope or shell subjected to given distribution 
of load on the bounding spherical surfaces, and the determination 
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of the resulting shifts. The problem is the only completely general 
one in the theory of elasticity which can be said to be completely 
solved; see Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy , Art. 696. 
It may be justly called by Lamd’s name, although as we shall see 
in the sequel it has also engaged the attention of Kesal, Thomson, 
Chevilliet, and others. 


1112. Lam£, after giving a general description of his method, 
starts (p. 55) with the following equations established on p. 200 of 
his Logons sur V JElasticite : 


O + 2/m) r 2 eos<£ ^ + p, + pr* cos <£-R 0 = 0 

(X + 2/m) cos 4> ^ - d £) + pr <** <£<&„ = 0 

^ + + cos ( f > {^~%) +pr C ° S = ° 



where 


1 

fdv dw cos cf>\ 

r cos 

cf> xdyfr 

d<p J 

1 

(dnv cos <£ du\ 

cos<£ 

\ dr 




( 2 ). 


Here r is the radial distance of any point from the centre of 
the shell, <£> is the latitude and ^ is the longitude of the point; 
we shall use s for sin<£ and c for cos when convenient; w, v 7 w 
are the shifts of the particle of the shell which was originally 
at the point r, <p } namely u along the radius, v along the 
tangent to the meridian, and w along the tangent to the circle 
of latitude ; these displacements are considered positive when they 
increase the coordinates r, <£, ^ respectively. i? 0 , <3> 0 , 'T' 0 are the 
components, referred to the unit of mass, of the body-forces in the 
same directions as u } v P w are estimated respectively; p is the 
density of the body, X and fi are the two constants which measure 
its elasticity, and 6 is the dilatation. This notation differs 
slightly from that of Lamd ; his does not seem very inviting, and 
has I think not been adopted by others. 
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1113. Lame also quotes from his Legons (p. 199) the following 
expression for the dilatation : 


0 4- — — 4. 1 dw 

r 2 dr re d(f> rc dty 

and the following expressions for the various stresses : 

rr = \d + 2/jL 


.(3), 




W — \9 + 2ya ( — 


1 dv"\ 

! 

u s v . 1 dw\ 


dcf>. 

v -+ 


c r 


rc dyfr) 


M = P 




i + 1 s w 

rc d^r r d(f> ~ c r 
fdiv w . 1 du 


- f^ w _ w 1 

^ \ dr r ^ rc 


r<f> = fJb 

The stress notation explains itself. 


rc d^r, 
1 du ^ dv v 

r d<p ^ dr r 


-w- 


1114. Besides the body-forces which act throughout the shell 
we suppose given loads to act on the bounding surfaces. Thus 
for the outer surface let the load at any point be resolved 
in the same directions as u , v, w are estimated respectively ; then 
r? } r$, r? must be equal respectively to these components. 
Similarly — rr, — r$, - f? must have given values over the inner 
surface. Thus finally the problem to be solved is this; values of 
u, v, w must be found which satisfy (1), and then each of the 
expressions rr, r$, rf must be equal to a given function of 
<jb and ^ over the outer surface and also over the inner surface. 
That is we have six conditions to enable us to determine the 
arbitrary quantities which enter into the general solution of (1): 
see the memoir, p. 57. 


1115. In treating the problem it is convenient to find 
first some particular solution of (1) as in our Art. 1063 ; let 
u 0 , v 0 , w 0 denote such a set of values of the shifts. Then put 
u = u 0 + u\ v = % + v',w = w Q -f w' } and substitute in (1) ; we thus 
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obtain for u', v , w' equations precisely like (1) except that the 
terms in 2? 0 , <S> 0 , % will not occur, so that our equations will be to 
that extent simpler than (1). Lame gives three examples of this 
preliminary process of simplification. 


1116. Suppose the spherical shell is acted on by a constant 
force ; denote it by q, and suppose its direction to be parallel to 
the polar axis. We have then i? 8 = - qs, <E> 0 = - qc, ^ = 0. Now 
as the action of the constant force will not tend to displace any 
particle out of its original meridian plane we have w = 0, and 
u and v independent of Thus the equations (1) become 


where 


„ „ , » d6 a dy 2 

( X + 2 f ,)r-^+-^ = qrp s 


dd 


a dy 

'cd^ =qprG 


0 = 


1 dr*Un 1 dev 0 (du 0 dv 0 r\ 


r 2 dr rc d(f> 
These equations are satisfied by 


0 = QB-rs, 

Aj 



and these lead to the particular solutions 
°~10 X’ °~ 10X 


w 0 = 0 . 


1117. Again, suppose that the shell is in relative equilibrium 
when rotating with spin <w round a fixed axis; take this for 
the polar axis ; then from the so-called centrifugal force, we have 

H 0 = g)Vc 2 , cp o = — tefres, 'T'o = 0, 

In the same way as in the preceding example we obtain 

0 = ~i QrW 7 = 0, where Q = ’ 

and these lead to the particular solutions (p. 58) 

u o = (i“C 2 )Qr 3 , v 0 = %Qr s cs, w 0 = 0. 

1118. Finally, Lamd supposes that the shell is acted on by a 
force varying as the distance, directed towards the centre ; denote 
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this by — qr/r v so that its numerical value is q at the outer surface, 
the radius of which we denote by r v Thus (1) reduces to 

and this leads to the particular solutions (p. 59) 


qpf 


10 (X + 2/jl) 7\ ’ 


v o = 0, 


w 0 = 0. 


1119. Lamd having thus exemplified how it is possible to free 
his equations from body-forces throws them (p. 59) into the form : 

dfi ~_dy + 2 dd * 

d'ty d<p~~ p rC dr 

dy dx ^\ + 2 /jl dd 
dr d’ty fju d<f> 
da d/3 _ A. + 2//.1 dd 

d(p dr cd\jr s 

To these Lamd adds the following equations (p. 60), which the 
reader will easily deduce from (5) and (2) : 


.(5). 


d 

dr 


+ I «-0 

+ c*d,y 


2 dd\ 1 dr dd\ 

dr) cd(f>\ C d(pj 

dr 2 a 1 dc/3 1 dy _ 

dr c d(f> + <? d\[r 

The following is the process of solution which these equations 
suggest : find 6 from (6) ; then a, /3, y from (5) and (7) ; then u, 
v } w from (2) and (3). 


•( 6 ), 

•W. 


1120. Put 6 = : 


2 ^F; then (6) may be written 



1 d 2 F _ 
+ 1 - s 2 dy 


( 8 ). 


This, as Larnd remarks (p. 61), is a well-known equation 
frequently employed in the Micanique celeste and in the Thiorie 
analytique de la chaleur. As an integral sufficiently general for 
our purpose we may take 

F= 22 {(Ar n + Br~ n ~ l ) cos If + ( Gr n + Dr~ n ' 1 ) sin If] P l n , 
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where P l n in Heine’s terminology is an associated function of the 
first kind satisfying the differential equation 

( 9 ). 

A , _B, G, D are constants with respect to r, <£, \fr but are 
functions of l and n ; the two letters 2 denote summation with 
respect to integral values of l from 0 to n, and with respect to 
integral values of n from 0 to co . 

1121. Lamd remarks (p. 63) that we may arrange according 
to a different order the operations denoted by the two letters 2 of 
Art. 1120. We may collect in a group all the terms which involve 
the same value of l, and in which n takes all integral values from 
n — l to n = oo ; and afterwards take all the groups which exist 
from 1 = 0 to Z=oo. We may adopt either order of operation 
which is convenient in any case, and we will use the single letter 
S to denote the double summation. Thus we have the following 
symbolical relation 

n-oo l=n l=oo n=oo 

S=$ 2 = 2 $ . 

7i—0 Z — 0 Z — 0 tv—Z 


1122. Let £ and £* be two functions of the variable ^ such 
that 

%= A costy + G sin fy, £ = I? cos lyjr + D sin l\fr ... .(10), 
Then the expression for F in Art. 1120 may be written 

F=S(£r n + £r~*) F l n (11). 

We shall have occasion for other functions verifying, like F, 
the equation (8); and we shall denote such functions by F\ F‘ 

We shall put in like manner accents on the constants of the 
equations like (10). 


1123. Lamd then proceeds to equations (5) and (7) and in 
the former substitutes for 0. This gives him four equations 

for i, 7 of which three only are independent. 
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1124. In treating equations (5) and (7) Lame adopts the 
method already introduced in Art. 1115. He puts a = a 0 + a', 
ft = fto + ft > 7 = 7o + y' , where a 0 , ft 0 , y 0 form a particular solution, 
and a', ft', y form a solution of the equations supposing the right- 
hand members to he zero. It is easy to see that for a', ft', y we 
may take the differential coefficients with respect to r, cj>, yjr respec- 
tively of any function F’ which verifies equation (8); for with 
these values the first members of equation (5) vanish. Thus we 
have 

,_dF' Q , dF' , dF' 
a ~ dr ’ * ~ dcj> ’ ry ~df’ 

where F' — S (fV" + P l n ; and f' and £' are formed as in (10) 

when the constants A , B , G , D are affected with accents. It re- 
mains then to find a 0 , /3 0 , y 0 . 


1125. Lame states on p. 65 that he has found particular 
values for these quantities by a method of integration which he 
says is too long to develop but of which he gives some hint in the 
latter part of his memoir. These values are 


a 0 = 0, 


7o 




/ dg r n+1 


V d^Jr 71+1 

dty n ) 

i 

? 

e 

0JU> 

** e 

fV 

[n + 1 n 

r ds • 


It is easy to verify by substitution, that these give a particular 
solution. 


1126. Thus, collecting the two parts of which a, /3, 7 respec- 
tively consist according to the assumptions of Art. 1124, and 
effecting the differentiations of F f which are indicated, we obtain 
for the general integrals of (5) 


a = 8 {n£'r n ~ l - (n + 1 ) £V"*- 2 }P‘ , 


0 = 8 - 


d% r n 


d^r n + 1 dyfr n 
} o dP t 


d£ r~ n ) P ; 


jw + 1 


~rc J 


c 

+S 


ds 


X^- + S{?r n + £r- n - 1 }c 

y,. 

{dir 


dPl 

ds 




( 12 ). 
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1127. The next step, as stated in Art. 1119, is to tind u, v, w 
from equations (2) and (3), which may now be written 


clrv 


drew 

dj> 


r 2 c (a 0 + a!) 


drew 

dr 


du 

d^r 


“ 0 {Po + ft ) y 


du drv 1 f , N 

^-^ = -(70 + 7) j 


(13), 


d'Fu 1 derv 1 derw _ p ^ 

dr ^ c d(j> c 2 d^fr ~~ \ + 2fi ? 


m 


where the functions on the right-hand sides of the equations are 
to have the values which have been already found. The equations 

(13) amount to only two distinct equations, for if two of them are 
satisfied the third is necessarily satisfied. 

Lamd (p. 67) separates the expressions which solve (13) and 

(14) into three parts by putting 


u = u Q q-u' + ii", v = v 0 + v v" y w = w Q -\-w' + w" ...(15). 
Here we shall take v Q , w 0 to form a particular solution when 
the right-hand members of (13) involve only ? 0 . J3 0 , y 0 ; we shall 
take u\ v, w to form a particular solution when the right-hand 
members of (13) involve only a, /3', y ; and we shall take u", v" y 
w" to form the general solution when the right-hand members are 
zero. 


1128, The values of u", v", w" can be assigned in precisely 
the same manner as a , y were obtained in Art. 1124. Let F" 
denote another function which verifies equation (8); then we may 
put 


u — - 


dF” 


„ 1 dF" 

V - r d<f> 3 


w = 


1 dF" 


dr 5 - r d<p 3 w re dyjr 3 

where F" = S(^"r n + %"r~ n ~ 1 )Pl; and f" and are formed as in 
(10) when the constants A, B } G } JD are affected with double 
accents. 


1129. Next for the values of u, v\ w. Since the quantities 
a, /3', y are respectively partial differential coefficients of F\ it is 
obvious that the particular solutions u\ rv\ row' may be found 
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from F' just as « 0 , /3 0 , y 0 were found from F. Thus by Art. 1125 
we obtain 


u' = 0, 


a( §1 t» 

V dty n + 1 dty n ) c ’ 


w' = S 




1130. Finally for the values of u 0 , v 0 , w 0 . Since a 0 is zero the 
first of equations (13) shews that rv may be the partial differential 
coefficient of some function with respect to <f>, and rcw the partial 
differential coefficient of the same function with respect to ty. 
The following forms may then be assumed on trial as a solution ; 
when h, h', k, h' denote constants as yet undetermined, 

u o —S(— h£r n+1 — h'£r~ n )P l n , 

dP l 

\ =S(-Jc£r n+1 + lc'Zr- n )~£, 

Substitute these values in equations (13) and (14), the right-hand 
members being reduced to contain only the terms in a 0 , /3 0 , %; 
then by comparing the parts which involve the same £ we obtain 
two equations for finding h and Ic, and by comparing the parts which 
involve the same £ we obtain two equations for finding h r and k\ 
These equations give, putting for simplicity X -f p = e, and 
X + 2 fL — a i 

j _ (71 + 2 ) e — 2a , _ (n + 1) e + 2a 
£(in + S)a ’ *-(2n + 2)(2n + '3ja’ 

7 / _ (w — 1) e 4- 2a y, __ ne — 2a 

1 2 (2 n — I) a * 2 n (2 n — 1) a ‘ 

The value of li can be obtained from that of h by changing n 
into —n— 1 ; and the value of — k f can be obtained from that of k 
by the same change (p. 68). 


1131. Substitute in (15) the values found in the preceding 
three Articles; effect the differentiations of F" which are in- 
dicated; introduce the constants according to (10) and the 
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analogous equations with accents, and employ the following 
abbreviations : 


nA"r n - 

- 1 - hAr"* 1 - 

(n + l)B"r 

-n- 2 

- h'Br~ n 

= <?, 

nC"r n - 

1 - hCr u+1 - 

(n + 1) DV 

-n— 2 

- h'JDr- n 

= V, 


I"}-"’ 1 - Mr”- 1 + B"r 

“71 — 2 

+ DDr - ’ 1 

= #, 


(7"r n_1 - kCr** 1 + DV 

-71 — 2 

+ k'Dr~ n 



A'r n 

II 

i 

1 

-S', 




n + 1 

n 





G'r n 

D'r~ n ~ 1 _ 

K’\ 




1 

n 





then we obtain 

u ess 8 (G cos If + G' sin If) P z n , 

rlP 1 IP 

v = S(H cos If + JET sin If) (K r cos If - K sin If ^ , 

i as c 

IP 1 <7P l 

w = 8 (S' cosfy - Hsinty) AA + S(K costy + K ' sin fy) c =p . 

g as 

These values furnish the complete integrals of equations (1) 
when we omit R Q , <E> 0 , and (p. 69). 

1132. The values of u, v, w just given involve three quadruple 
sets of arbitrary constants, introduced by the series for F } F' and 
F". These constants must be determined by the aid of the three 
conditions which hold at each bounding surface as found in Art. 
1114. To the abbreviations already noticed in Art. 1131 let us 
add these, 

Ar n + Br -*" 1 = J 7 Gr n + Br ~ n ^ « J ' ; 

then, since 8 = F =^F } we have by (11), 

6 = 8 Jcosfy + ^J’ sin l-^Pl 

1133. Lam<£ now substitutes the values of u, v } w } 6 as found 
in Arts. 1131 and 1132 in the expressions for the stresses which are 
mentioned in Art. 1113. We shall use b for 3X + 2/-&, so that 
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a + b = 4*5. We may also use for abbreviation six new symbols 
as follows : 


2 n (•; n - 1 ) fiA"r n - 2 


/ju n {n — 1 ) e — b 
a 2 n 4 3 


4- 2 (n 4 1) (n 4 2) pB"r~ n ~ z 


+ At (w + 1 ) (w+ 2) e-b P r -, t - 
‘ a 2 n — l 


' = L, 


a similar expression with C", C, D", B instead of A r , A, B", B 
respectively will be called L' ; 

2 (a - 1) ^V 1 ' 2 - -jAAAA Arn - 2 (n + 2) f iB"r~ n - s 
' a(« + 1) (2» + 3) ^ 1 r 

r -.-* S = J/, 

a ?i (2 m — 1) 

a similar expression with the changes just mentioned will be 
called AT ; 

n — 1 -L 9 

, MV”" 1 + —— /J>B'r ~ n ~ 2 = if, 

“ “ } /u,G'r n ~ 1 + *-t_ 2 fiD'r -*- 2 = if'. 

M4 1 n 

Then we find that 

rr = S (L cos Z-^ 4 X' sin l^) P/; , . 

r7P z 7P Z 

^5 = iST (if cosZ'f 4 M f sinty) c^-S{N' cos If - Xsinlf) ^ , 

CoS c 

IP 1 rJP 1 

5? = $ (AT cosZf-A/sinZ^) — w 4>? (JV cos Zi/r 4 iV rf sin Z^r) c . 


Now each of the three expressions which occur on the right- 
hand side must have a given value over the whole outer surface, 
and also a given value over the whole inner surface. Call these 
given values X 0> Y 0 , Z 0 respectively for the inner surface, and 
X v Y v Z x respectively for the outer surface ; and also use subscripts 
in a similar manner with respect to the six quantities i, L\ M , AT, 
N } N’. Then we must have at every point of the inner surface 

S (X 0 cos Z\|r + L 0 ' sin ty) P l n = X 0 , 

and at every point of the outer surface 

S (L l cosZ'v/r 4 X/sinZ^) P* == X v 


T. E. 


39 
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We shall sometimes find it convenient to use the general 
equation 

S (L cos + 2/sinZ^) P l n — X. ..(16) 

as an abbreviation for the two. 

Similar remarks hold with respect to I and Z. 

1134. Thus, corresponding to any given pair of values of l and 
n, we have in the expressions of the preceding Article twelve 
quantities, namely Z 0 , M 0 , A r 0 , L 0 \ il/ 0 ', N 0 \ L v M v A 7 , Z/, M x \ A 7 '; 
and when these are known we have twelve equations in the same 
Article for finding the twelve constants A, A\ A", B, B', B", 0, O', C", 
D , D\ D" : for each of the equations by which we define L, L\ 
M ‘ IT, A r , A 77 is to hold both at the inner surface where r becomes 
r 0 , and at the outer surface where r becomes r r Lamd then 

proceeds to shew how the twelve quantities L 0 , M 0i are 

obtained. 


1135. The method of obtaining L 0 , L v Z 0 ' L' involves only 
well known applications of the Integral Calculus. Take equation 
(16), multiply both sides first by cos lyfr, and next by sin fy, and 
integrate for between the limits 0 and 27 t. Thus we get 

2LP l n = - Pxcob fyd+, 

^ Jo 

2L'P l n = — f'.Zsin fydf; 

V? J 0 

where X denotes a summation with respect to n from n = l to 
n = oo ; also v? stands for 7 r if l is not zero, and for 2rr if l is zero. 
Moreover each of these equations represents two, for we may apply 
the suffix 0 or the suffix 1. 

1136. It will be unnecessary henceforth to repeat a remark 
like that which has just been made respecting the double forms of 
the equations ; we may proceed as if we were concerned with only 
one hounding surface instead of two. 

1137. We have thus determined XLP l n and XL'P r n ; we wish 
however to find the values of the separate terms denoted in 
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general by L and U. We proceed thus; it will be sufficient to 
consider one of the two, say L. 

We know then that 

tLPl = - [^Xcoslfdf; 

the right-hand member may be considered known, and we will denote 
it by X\ Hence a fundamental property of P l n leads us to the 

result L ln J (P*) 2 ds = J P l n X'd$, which determines L for any 

given values of l and 71 . Lame arrives at a result similar to this on 
p. 74. 


1138. We now proceed to obtain the terms denoted by M, M\ 
N, N'. Take the equations 

S (M cos If + IT sin If) c d jf-S (X’ cos If - Nsin If) ^ = Y, 


TP 1 HP 1 

S (M’ coslf — M sinlf) + S(Ncoslf+X' sin If) c~? = 

c cts 


and in them let l have any assigned integral value different from 
zero. Four new equations are obtained by multiplying each of 
these first by cos ty, and next by sinZ^r, and integrating for 
between the limits 0 and 2tt. Of these four equations we shall 
use only two which will find M and N' ; the other two maybe 
applied in the same way to find N and M'. Thus we have 


2 


4'° ^ L ?Kf 



where 2 denotes summation with respect to n from n — l to n = oo , 
and we have individualised the constants by means of the 
subscripts l, n. The right hand expressions may be regarded 
as known quantities, say Y r and Z' respectively. 

dP l IP 1 

Multiply the former by c-— ^ an( l ^ ie by > an( i ba- 

tegrate with respect to s between the limits - 1 and 1 ; then sub- 
tract. Thus 


39—2 
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pf dP'dPL l p , l pil, 

^ c dr + 3 p *3 p -r 




C 


The right-hand member may be considered known ; the left- 
hand member is easily shewn to reduce to 


TO (to + 1) M u m f {P,y 2 ds, 

J -X 


so that M t becomes known, namely from 


m (to + 1)1 [PLY ds 

*' -1 

The value of any N' comes from that of the corresponding M 
by interchanging Y r and Z'\ see Lamd, p. 76. . 

1139. We have excluded the case of 1=0, so that it now 
remains for consideration. The equations (17) are then not two 
simultaneous equations with two unknown quantities, but reduce to 
rlP° dP° 

2i/ 0 „ lC ^ = F, 2r„, n c^= Z ' (18). 


Also, by supposing 1 = 0, we easily find 


- f +1 dP° dP° 

I c * ds^ ~~d$ L ^' s== ^ ^ m an< ^ n are UDe( l ua ^ 

and = m (m + 1) J (P M °J 2 ds if m and n are equal. 

dP° 

Multiply the first of equations (18) by and integrate 

between the limits — 1 and 1 for s. Thus we get 

f+1 r/P° 

Y'c 7 m ds 
M - J - ds 

- LU 0 , m 7+1 

m (m + 1) J [P^fds 

Similarly from the second of equations (18) we can determine 
iT' 0 , n , namely zero, for Z 7 is zero when Z — 0. We see by com- 
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paring these special results with the general formulae obtained in 
Art. 1138 that these formulae hold when Z = 0 (see p. 77) 1 . 

1140. Thus Lame has, as he proposed, determined all the 
twelve quantities L 0 , M () , .. corresponding to any assigned pair of 
values of Z and n ; at least he has expressed these quantities as 
definite integrals. 

On pp. 78 — 80 Lame evaluates certain integrals of the asso- 
ciated functions P l n which have occurred in the earlier parts of his 
memoir. The results obtained are now well known and need not 
be considered here. 

1141. We have now, according to Art. 1134, to determine the 
values of the twelve constants, A' , A",... corresponding to a 
given pair of values of l and n. The equations are given towards 
the beginning of Art. 1133. They resolve themselves into four 
groups. 

The first group finds the values of A ", A , B ", B in terms of Z Q , 
L v il/ 0 , M r The second group finds the values of G'\ O', D", D in 
terms of L ( ' } L' } M', and M'. The third group finds the values 
of A' and B' in terms of JS T 0 and JS r v The fourth group finds the 
values of O' and D' in terms of N' and N x \ 

So long as n is greater than unity there is no difficulty; but 
when n ~ 1 some of the terms vanish from the left-hand sides of 
the equations in Art. 1133, and thus we shall find that some of the 
constants remain undetermined ; also when n= 0 there are pecu- 
liarities to notice. These points we now proceed to examine. 

1142. Put w== 1 in the first four equations of Art. 1133; thus 


~ Ar 4- 

11^ B" 

fi(6e- 

-b) 

B-- 

= L, 

oa 


r 4 

ar‘ 




I ^ 

+ 

~BjD" 

, i“(6e- 

t a 

i> 

D = 

-L', 

oa 


7 

ar 




jab 

Ar 


p(e- 

_a) 

B* 

= M, 

10a 

r i 

ar‘ 




(jib 

Cr- 

- ~ D" 

yU.Ce- 

a) 

D = 

--M'. 

10a 

r 4 

ar * 





1 In tliis Article P° m is of course the with Legendre’s coefficient, usually denoted 
simply by P m . Lam<S uses somewhat different factors for the associated functions 
and for the Legendre’s coefficients to those adopted by Heine. 
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The constants A" and C have disappeared, so that we cannot 
determine them ; and, as in each of these equations we are to put 
r x and r Q in succession for r, we have eight equations to determine 
the six constants A , B" } B , C, D'\ D . Thus two conditions must 
hold among the quantities supposed known. To the first of these 
equations add twice the third, and put r t and r 0 in succession for 
r; thus 


S/x 


3 (Jb 




So in like manner from the second and fourth equations 

^ b = l ;+ 2 m ;, ^z> = z;+2i/;. 

^ t • n 


thus 


Thus when n = 1 we must have these two conditions holding, 
r l *(Z 1 + 2J/0 = r*(X o + 2Jf # ) \ 

r? (L; + 2 J//) - ?v (£/ + 2M o) j 1 

Next put = 1 in the fifth and sixth equations of Art. 1133 ; 


ojj . 


B' - N, ^ D'-N 


The constants A' and G' have disappeared, so that we cannot 
determine them ; and, as in each of these equations we are to put 
o\ and r 0 in succession for r, we have four equations to determiue 
the two constants B r and D Thus two conditions must hold 
among the quantities supposed known ; these conditions obviously 
are 

XX - XX XX = XX ( 20 ). 

1143. When n = 1 we may have l = 0 or l = 1 ; we proceed to 
take these cases separately. 

Suppose n = 1, and l = 0. Then 

P°i = s, j (Pyds = l ot = 2t r. 

By Art. 1135 

3 r + 1 rz-n- 

4l== i^i_J 0 Xsdsd f- 

Here L 0tl is the L of Equation (16) ; it becomes (£ 0 ,i)i or shortly 

when we put X x for X, and (L 01 ) 0) or shortly Z 0) when we put 
X 0 for X 
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Again, by Art. 1139, 

3 r l f 2ir 
jr “" &/_,/. 

Here M 0tl is the M of equation (17) ; it becomes (i/ 0 ,i)i» or shortly 
M v when we put 7 X for Y } and (M 0 ^ or shortly l/ 0 , when we put 
r 0 for F. 

Thus the first of equations (19) gives us 

r, 2 j I (X lS + FjC) - r 0 2 J J' (X 0 s + Y 0 c) dsdf = 0...(21), 

where the limits of integration are 0 and 2tt for and — 1 and -f 1 
for s. 

1144. This condition can now be easily interpreted. It as- 
serts that the forces applied to the surface of the shell must 
satisfy one of the ordinary six equations of statical equilibrium, 
namely that which expresses that the applied forces resolved 
parallel to the polar diameter must vanish. 

It is natural to conjecture that (19) and (20) will on the whole 
amount to just the ordinary six equations of statical equilibrium 
among the applied forces ; and this will be found to be the case as 
wc proceed. 

The second of equations (19) gives no result when l — 0, for 
then L' and M' both vanish : see Arts. 1135, 1139. 

Let us then take equations (20) ; the second gives no result 
when l = 0, for then N' vanishes. It will be found that 

Q r+1 f2ir 

so that the condition becomes 

r 3 jJ Z^dsd^jr —r 0 3 Jj Z^cdsd^r = 0, 

the limits of integration being the same as before. This is 
the equation of the moment of the applied forces round the polar 
diameter. 

1145. We now suppose n = 1 and 1 = 1 ; and then from (19) 
and (20) we shall obtain the other four equations of statical 
equilibrium. The following will be the expressions which have to 
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be used with appropriate suffixes in (19) and (20). When n — 1 

jpi /•+ 1 

and Z = l 3 we havePi=c 3 c ----- = — s, j — 

L = A II Xc cos f dsdf. 


Xc sin dsdty, 

( Ts cos^ + Z sin ^) dsd^r, 
(Y costy + Ze sin^) dsdty, 
(— Ys si -f Z cos yjr) dsdyjr, 

r 

(F sin^ — Zs cos^) dsdty ; 


1 ^' = -; 


all the integrals being taken between limits as before. 
Then using relations (19) and (20) Lame finds: 

r* [ I (X x c cos ^ — Y x s co - Z x sin^) dsdty 


— 1' 0 2 J J(X 0 C COS — F 0 s COSi/r — Z 0 sin \fr) dsdf = 0, 


(X x c sim|r — F x s sin^ + Z x cos yjr) dsd\{r 


-•■//« c sin^ — F 0 s sin^ 4 - Z 0 cos = 0 , 

T * If ( ^ s * n<v ^ “ C0Sx l r ) dsdyjr 

— r 0 3 J j (F 0 sin'v/r — Z Q s cos yjr) dsd ^ — 0 , 
r/ J j (Y x cos yjr + Z x s sin ^r) cZsc£^ 

— ? '° 3 / ] cos ^ + sin^r) cfedty = 0. 

Of these four conditions the first asserts that the loads vanish 
when resolved along a diameter in the equator in the plane 
of the first meridian, and a second asserts that these loads vanish 
when resolved along a second diameter in the equator at right 
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angles to the former. The other two conditions are the equa- 
tions of moments of the loads round these two axes (see 
pp. 81 — 85). 

1146. We must now advert to the constants which, as we 
said in Art. 1142, disappear from the equations and so cannot be 
determined. These are denoted by A", G” , A' and <7. 

Let us write down the values of u , v, w from Art. 1181, so far 
as they depend on these constants. We have 
u — [A"'] s 4- A"c co$\}r+ O'c sin *\|r, 

v = [A”] c — A”s cosi/r — C"s sin^ -f ^ A'r sin ifr — J G'r cos yjr, 
w = | [A'] to — A" sinijr + C" costy — J A' rs costy — $C'rs si nty ; 
where [A"] and [A'] correspond to n — 1 and Z=0, while the 
other constants correspond to n — 1 and l — 1 . 

These formulae explain why the constants which occur remain 
undetermined ; each constant corresponds to a certain shift 
of the body as a ivhole , which leaves the relative positions of 
the particles unchanged, and so calls no stress into operation. 
Thus [A"] corresponds to a translation parallel to the polar 
diameter, A " to a translation parallel to the first equatorial 
diameter, C" to a translation parallel to the second equatorial 
diameter, [A'] to a rotation round the polar diameter, A f to a 
rotation round the first equatorial diameter, and G' to a rotation 
round the second equatorial diameter. 

1147. We have now to attend to the peculiarities which 
occur, as we stated in Art. 1141, when n— 0, in the equations 
of Art. 1133. 

The constants A" and G " disappear; while the coefficients of 
B, D , B\ j D' become infinite. But when n = 0 we have l — 0, and 
dP° 

1, and = 0. Hence the series for r? and in Art. 1133 

have no terms which correspond to n = 0 ; and the same remark 
holds for the equations obtained by putting these expressions 
equal to Y and Z respectively, and also for the values of v and w 
in Art. 1131. Hence we see that when n~Q we are concerned 
with only the first equation in Art. 1133, which then becomes 
(A> A 4ft RV r 

U A+ V B ~ L 
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For B must necessarily be zero; for if B be not zero we get 
infinity occurring. 

By Art. 1137 we find that when n = 0 and l = 0, we get 

-| /*+l r2ir 

L -h U. XM +- 

Thus we get by putting in succession r 1 and r 0 for r, 

fa A + 7f B "-irj 


Thus A and B" can be found. 

The constant A" will not occur, as it will disappear from the ex- 
pression for G in Art. 1131, and so will not appear in the expression 
for u in that Article. 


1148. Thus the solution is completed for the case in which 
we suppose no forces to be applied within the body. When such 
forces do occur we must get a particular solution corresponding 
to them ; and then to the values u, v, w of Art. 1131 we must add 
terms expressing the values of the shifts for the particular solution. 
The consequent modification of the process for determining the 
constants of which the types are A, A\ A ' r , B y ... can be easily 
traced. 

If instead of a spherical shell we have a complete sphei'e, then 
all the coefficients of the negative powers of r must vanish to 
avoid infinite expressions at the centre; and this consideration 
must be used instead of the conditions at the inner surface. 


1149. We now come to the work by Lamd published in 1859, 
entitled : Lemons sur les coordonnees curvilignes et leurs diverses 
applications . This is an octavo volume of 368 pages, besides xxvii 
pages of introductory matter ; it gives the theory of curvilinear co- 
ordinates and their application to Mechanics, to Heat, and to the 
theory of Elasticity. The part of the volume of which we have 
to give an account occupies pages 257 — 368, and consists of the 
Lectures from the fifteenth to the twentieth both inclusive. 
Lame himself on page xviii of his Preliminary Discourse gives 
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the following brief sketch of the contents of this part of his 
volume : 

La clerniere parfcie du Cours sera consacree a la theorie mathematique 
de l’elasticite. Elle comprendra : 1° la transformation, en coordonnees 
curvilignes, des equations de cette theorie, la loi des surfaces isostatiques, 
et son application a la resistance des parois spheriques, cylindriqnes, 
ou planes (xv e et xvi e leqons); 2° la solution complete du problfcme de 
Tequilibre d’ elasticity des enveloppes spheriques, comme exemple de la 
marche a suivre, dans Integration des equations generales (xvn e , 
xvm e et xix e legons); 3° enfin, l’examen des principes qui doivent 
servir de base a la theorie de 1 ’Elasticity (xx e legon). 

[1150.] The fifteenth Lecture transforms in terms of curvi- 
linear coordinates the three body stress- equations for the equi- 
librium or the motion of elastic bodies; thus results of the 
following kind are obtained : 

If p v p 2> p 3 be three orthogonal curvilinear coordinates; s v 
s 2 , s 3 the lines of intersection respectively of p v p 3 ; p v Pl ; Pli p%f and 
thus s v s 3 the lines of curvature on p x and so forth; v lf v 2 , v 3 
the three shifts of (a, y, z ) in the directions s v s 2 , s 3 ; r 2 ', r 3 the radii 
of curvature of p x in the lines of curvature s 2 , s 5 respectively, r s ", r" 
of p 2 in the lines s 3 , s v and r 2 " of p 3 in the lines s v s 2 re- 
spectively; A the density; S v S 2 , S 3 the components of body-force 
in directions s v s 2i s 3 and the system of stresses be given by our 
usual notation, then Lamd finds (p. 272) equations of the type : 



The transformation to curvilinear coordinates is necessarily 
long, but not difficult since Lamd has the formulae necessary 
for the purpose ready to his hand in the former part of the 
volume. 

1151. Lamd gives at the beginning of his fifteenth Lecture 
two pages of formulae, quoted without demonstration from the 
ordinary theory of elasticity; he adds a short commentary on the 
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formulae, marking with an asterisk topics which require develop- 
ment, and to these he returns in his twentieth. He notices on 
p. 263 that in the most general case there are 36 coefficients 
involved in the expressions for the stress at a point ; but that on a 
certain hypothesis these reduce to 21, and on a more restricted 
hypothesis to 15. Then on his p. 264 he introduces the two 
coefficients X and fx which occur when the medium is homogeneous 
and isotropic ; but he allows that these are necessarily equal if we 
adopt completely the restricted hypothesis to which we have just 
alluded. 


1152. Lame introduces the definition of what he calls an 
isostatic surface . This is a continuous surface having the property 
that the stress on the tangent plane at any point is normal to the 
plane at the point of contact; at least this seems to be his definition, 
but he is not very clear. 

[Lamd appears to consider that as at any point there are three 
elementary planes upon which the stress is entirely normal, so 
these elementary planes will if there be no sudden or considerable 
change in their directions envelope three families of orthogonal 
surfaces which may be taken as our systems of curvilinear co- 
ordinates ; these he terms isostatic. The equations therefore of 
the preceding Article reduce to the simple form 

(Us [Si S l S l — $2^2 SjSj! ” * & 2$ 3 

r s 

when we study only the deformation produced by a load. These 
equations express a law, which is thus given by Lame : 

Dans tout syst&me effectivement isostatique, cliacune des trois forces 
elastiques principales eprouve, suivant sa direction meme, une variation 
qui est egale a la somme de ses exces sur les deux autres, respective- 
men t multiplies par ' les courbures correspondantes de la surface qu’elle 
sollicite. p. 274.] 

The following remarks by Boussinesq are given in the Oomptes 
Rendus , Yol. 74, 1872, p. 243: 

Lame a designe par ce nom d 'isostatiques les surfaces auxquelles ne 
sont appliquees que des actions normal es : il croyait qu 7 un triple 
system e orthogonal de surfaces pareilles existaii toujours dans un 
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corps ; ce qui esfc une erreur, bien qu’il y ait en chaque point trois 
elements plans rectangulaires sollieites par des forces nonnales, parce 
qu’il ne suffrt pas. pour que ces elements plans se raccorclent de maniere 
a former des surfaces, que leurs inclinaisons varient avec continuite 
d’un point aux points voisins. Toutefois, le beau theoreme sur les 
surfaces isostatiques, qui se trouve demontre au § cxlix des Legons sur 
les coordonnees curvilignes , n’en subsiste pas moins pour les cas ou ces 
surfaces existent : il serait assez facile de l’etablir geometriquement. . . . 


[1153.] The sixteenth Lecture is restricted to the case of 
homogeneous isotropic bodies. Lame here transforms into curvi- 
linear coordinates the special equations which apply to this case, 
namely those which express the six stresses in terms of two 
constants and the shift-fluxions, and gives the value of the 
dilatation for this case. 


These results are of the following forms : 


Mi ■ 


■ 


\0 -f- 2/x 




dsj<' + 



a _ fjtoj , 

ds x ds 2 


4.^2 
* ds , 




See p. 285. On pp. 289 — 292 Lamd obtains the body-shift 
equations. They may be found in a slightly different form by 
substituting the above values for the stresses in the equations of 
Art. 1150. The results are extremely complex. 

Some applications to isostatic surfaces, in which approximate 
results are obtained, are given at the end of this Lecture, although 
they belong more properly to the preceding Lecture. 


1154. The seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth Lectures 
are devoted to the problem which I call Lamp's Problem ; they 
amount substantially to a reprint of the memoir published by 
Lamd in Liouville’s Journal de mathematiques , 1854, the differ- 
ence between the two being very slight. I will make a few brief 
remarks on points where there is some variety in the republica- 
tion. 
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1155. In the memoir Lame starts with assuming the differ- 
ential equations in terms of spherical coordinates which he had 
given in his treatise on elasticity: see Art. 3093 of my account of 
that work. In the present volume he deduces the equations foi 
spherical coordinates from the general equations in curvilinear 
coordinates which he had previously investigated ; these are given 
on his p. 300, and from this point the general curvilinear 
coordinates occur no more in the volume. It is curious to notice 
that although Lame expresses in various places his opinion of the 
great advantages which follow from the use of his general curvi- 
linear coordinates, yet he allows that the only problem with 
respect to an elastic body which has been thoroughly solved is this 
which involves only the ordinary spherical coordinates : see pp. 
299 and 368 of the volume now under consideration 1 . 

1156. Larnd had remarked in his memoir that there are two 
modes of effecting a certain double summation, and that we may 
adopt the one which is most suitable in any particular case ; see 
my Art. 1121. Here he adds on his p. 310 : 

Le premier mode de groupeinent rappelle les fonctions Y n de 
Laplace, et est exclusivement employe dans la Mecanique celeste. En 
physique mathematique, et notamment dans la question qui nous 
occupe, il faut essentiellement adopter le second mode, quand il s’agit 
de determiner isolement les constantes arbitrages. 

1157. A little more development is given in the book of the 
matter contained in Art. 1130 of my account, that is to make out 
that the values there assigned for u Qi w 0 do really satisfy the 
equations which they ought to satisfy; but the steps are such as 
a reader may easily take for himself : see p. 315 of the volume, 

1158. For the definite integral J (Pl) 2 ds, which is of frequent 

occurrence, Lamd uses the symbol -cr with i as a suffix and (») as 
an index : see his p. 329. 

1159. Lamd gives on his p. 335 especially the values of 
certain coefficients when l = 0, namely the coefficients which we 

1 [The case of the ellipsoidal shell has since been solved by M. Painvin ; we shall 
consider his memoir in our second volume. Ed.] 
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denote by L , L\ M, AT, N, N ' ; see my Arts. 1137 and 1139 ; these 
special cases can be deduced immediately from the general forms. 

1160. He considers that the success of the investigation 
depends mainly on the solution of the simultaneous equations 
discussed in my Art. 1138. He describes this as the simultaneous 
development of the two expressions Y f and Z r by the aid of the 
functions P : see his pp. 333 and 337. He says on the latter 
page: 

II y a tout lieu de penser, qu’on ne reussira, dans la merae voie, 
avec un autre systeme orthogonal, qu’en Ini deeouvrant, d’abord, la 
faculte analogue, de developper simultanement deux ou trots fonctions, 
de une ou de deux de ses coordonnees. Car la simultaneite dans les 
developpements des fonctions donnees, para it toe necessitee, et par la 
simultaneite des equations aux differences partielles & integrer, et par 
la presence simultanee des fonctions integrees dans les Equations a la 
surface. 

1161. On his pp. 354 — 357 Lamd adverts to two cases in 
which the solution becomes simplified. One is the case in which 
we have a full sphere instead of a spherical envelope ; in this case, 
in order to avoid the occurrence of infinite quantities, all the 
terms must disappear which involve negative powers of the radius 
r, so that the constants which are the coefficients of such terms 
must be zero. 

The other case is that in which we suppose no external 
boundary, that is we take a medium of indefinite extent in 
which a spherical cavity exists ; in this case, in order to avoid the 
occurrence of infinite quantities, all the terms must disappear 
which involve positive powers of the radius vector r. 

1162. The nineteenth Lecture finishes thus: 

Pour completer 1’examen de la solution generale, il faudrait etudier 
successivement les termes les plus influents, ou ceux qui correspondent 
aux moindres valeuis des entiers ( l , n), et faire ressortir les proprietes 
caractfoistiques, et distinctes, de ces differents termes, desquels 
chacun pourrait exister seul, si les fonctions introduites ou les efforts 
ext^rieurs se pr&fcaient a cet isolement. On devrait, aussi, considerer 
particuliSrement le cas des enveloppes spheriques minces, ou dont 
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l’epaisseur (r, - r w ) est une tres-petite fraction du rayon r 1? ce qni 
permettrait de simplifier considerablement les series finales. Enfin on 
pourrait citer un grand nombre d’applications speciales et importantes. 
Alais nons passerons tout cela sous silence. Une digression trop 
etendue, sur une question particuliere de la tlieorie mathematique de 
l’elasticite, pourrait donner quelque apparence de raison, a ceux qui 
ne veulent voir, dans la grande generality de cette tlieorie, qu J une 
complication inextricable, et qui preierent et pronent des procedes 
bybrides, mi-analytiques et mi-empiriques, ne servant qu’a masquer les 
abords de la veritable science \ 

1163. The last Lecture is entitled: Principes de la tlieorie de 
V elasticity ; it occupies only ten pages, and the topics brought 
forward are not very fully discussed. The main idea seems to be 
this ; we really know nothing about molecules or molecular action, 
and therefore we cannot fully rely on any theory which is based 
on hypotheses respecting molecular action. Accordingly we ought 
not to attach much importance to the process by which the thirty- 
six coefficients are reduced to fifteen : see Art. 594. Lamd seems to 
employ the phrase Vancien principe to designate the Navier- 
Poisson hypothesis as to the nature of molecular action, and he 
presents his general conclusions thus on his p. 363 : 

On le voit, chaque partie du principe dont il s’agit, chaque mot de 
son enonce donne lieu a un doute, deguise une hypoth^se on presuppose 
une loi. La theorie mathematique de l’elasticite ne peut done fair© 
usage de ce principe, sans cesser d’etre rigoureuse et certaine. Pour 6tre 
sure de rester d’accord avec les faits, elle doit se restreindre : 1° aux 
equations generales deduites, avec Navier, des tbeoremes fondamentaux 
de la mecanique rationnelle ; 2° aux relations qui existent entre les 
forces elastiques autour d’un point, si bien definies par la loi de re- 
ciprocity, ou par Tellipsoide d’ elasticity et qui resultent de 3’equilibre du 
tetraedre elementaire, imagine par Cauchy; 3° aux xx, SJ exprimes 
lineairement par les derivees premieres des deplacements, avec leurs 
coefficients independants, sous la forme essentielle ytablie par Poisson. 

1 [These last words read like a covert sneer at Saint-Venant’s mHhode mixte ou 
sevii-inverse . No elastician now-a-days would hesitate to acknowledge the value 
of Saint-Venant’s method, and the majority would probably endorse what he him- 
self has written about LaraG’s pursuit of that Will-o’-the-wisp — the solution for a 
perfectly general ‘mathematical’ distribution of load: see the Uiatorique Abreyi, 
pp. clxxii — clxxiii. Ed.] 
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Ainsi les belles recliereh.es ulterieures de ces geometres, partant de 
lois preconcues, sortent du champ des applications actuelles. Mais, 
elles ont admirablement prepare, et rendront faciles les applications 
futures, lorsque de nouveaux faits, et leur etude approfondie, auront 
conduit aux lois reel les des actions moleculaires. 

The three points which Lame here holds to be firmly estab- 
lished are apparently : (i) the body-stress equations ; (ii) the 
theorems relative to the stresses discovered by Cauchy and 
deducible from an elementary tetrahedron, or as an equivalent the 
properties of Lame's stress-ellipsoid: see Art. 1059; (iii) the 
expressions for the stresses involving thirty-six constants, as we 
have them in Art. 55 3 of my account of Poisson's memoir of 
October, 1829. 

1164. Lamd then refers specially to the case of homogeneous 
isotropic bodies ; he considers that the two lemmas which he gave 
in his Legons sur V Elasticity were not properly established, as they 
were based on the old ideas. These occur on pp. 39 — 42 of the 
work: see my Arts. 1054 and 1055. Accordingly he now substi- 
tutes new demonstrations for those formerly given of these lemmas, 
which he calls respectively the lemma of simple traction • and the 
lemma of simple torsion; the new demonstrations do not appeal 
to the consideration of the action of a single molecule on another, 
but to some results which must obviously hold by symmetry with 
respect to the action of an aggregate of molecules. 

When the new demonstrations of these lemmas are substituted 
for the old, Lamd says that the establishment of the formulae which 
relate to homogeneous isotropic bodies “ est complbtement ddgagd 
de toute hypothese, de toute idee prdconque ” : see his p. 367 1 . 

1 [Lamp’s statement here, together with that on p. 359, with regard to the easy 
establishment of the linearity of the stress-strain relation seem to me unsatisfactory. 
His lemmas do not definitely appeal to any physical axiom, and we have, precisely 
as in the case of G-reen, the apparent miracle of the theory of an important physical 
phenomenon springing created from the brain of the mathematician without any 
appeal to experience. The physical axiom or hypothesis of molecular force which 
Lami uses in his Legons sur VBlasticiti and which would undoubtedly have led him 
to rari-constancy if carried out (see our Art. 1051) is here dropped, and the only 
bridge over the void between the pure theory of quantity and the physical phenomenon 
is formed by these two lemmas, based upon considerations of symmetry, and a 
tacit assumption that the most sensible terms in stress are linear in strain. I have 

T. E, ’ 40 
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1165. The work finishes thus : 

Si quelque personne trouvait etrange et singulier, que 1’on ait pu 
fonder un Cours de Mathematiques, sur la seule idee des system es de 
coordonnees, nous lui ferions remarquer que ce sont preeisement ces 
syst&mes qui caracterisent les phases oil les etapes de la science. Sans 
l’invention des coordonnees rectilignes, Talgebre en serait pent-etre 
encore an point on Diophante et ses commentateurs Font laissee, et nous 
n’aurions, ni le Calcnl infinitesimal, ni la Mecanique analytiqne. Sans 
Fintroduction des coordonnees spheriques, la Mecanique celeste etait 
absolument impossible. Sans les coordonnees elliptiques, d’illustres 
geometres n’auraient pu resoudre plusieurs questions important es de 
cette theorie, qui restaient en suspens ; et le regne de ce troisieme genre 
de coordonnees speciales ne fait que commencer. Mais quand il aura 
transforme et complete toutes les solutions de la Mecanique celeste, il 
faudra s’occuper serieusement de la Physique mathematique, ou de la 
Mecanique terrestre. Alors viendra necessairement le r&gne des coor- 
donnees curvilignes quelconques, qui pourront seules aborder les nouvelles 
questions dans toute leur gen^ralite. Oui, cette epoque definitive 
arrivera, mais bien tard: ceux qui les premiers, ont signale ces nouveaux 
instruments, n’existeront plus et seront completement oublies ; a inoins 
que quelque geomktre archeologue ne ressuscite leurs noms. Eh ! 
qu’importe, d’ailleurs, si la science a marche ! 

Lamd died on the 1st of May, 1870 : see Comptes Rendus, 
YoL 62, p. 961. 

dwelt on this point, because we find even in mathematicians of the standing of 
La mS not infrequently an omission to state clearly the physical principle upon 
which they base their calculations of a physical phenomenon. The history of 
mathematical elasticity gives many examples of this divorce between theory and 
physical fact; the mathematician has too often identified elasticity with the solution 
of certain differential equations, the constants of which are to be determined by a 
purely fanciful and often practically idle, if not impossible distribution of load. En.] 



CHAPTER VIII. 

INVESTIGATIONS OE THE DECADE 1840— 1850 x . 

INCLUDING THOSE OF BLANCHE T, STOKES, WERTHEIM, 

AND HAUGHTON. 

[1166.] P. H. Blanch et: Memoir e sur la propagation et la 
polarisation du mouvement dans un milieu elastique indefini 
cristallise dune maniere quelconque. Journal de mathematiques 
( Liouville ). Tome V. pp. 1 — 30. Paris, 1840. This memoir was 
presented to the Academy of Sciences on August 8, 1838, and a 
report on it by Poisson, Coriolis and Sturm appears in the Comptes 
rendus , Tome vil p. 1143. The report speaks very favourably of 
the memoir ; we quote the following remarks : 

Dun de nous (Poisson, see our Art. 523) aprbs avoir donne les 
equations differentielles de ce probleme, les a integrees complktement 
dans le cas d’un corps homog&ne non cristallis6, c’est-Adire d’un corps 
dont la constitution et l’elasticite sont les m&nes en tous sens autour de 
chaque point. II a conclu de ses formules que si Febranlement initial 
est circonscrit dans une petite portion du milieu, il donne naissance k 
deux ondes sph^riques qui se propagent uniformeinent avec des vitesses 
differentes, et dont chacune a une constitution particulikre. Dans le 
m6me M^moire, on trouve aussi Findication succincte de la methode 
qu’il faudraifc suivre pour traiter de la meme maniere le probleme 
g6n6ral qui a pour objet les lois du mouvement dans un milieu 
homogbne elastique indefini, cristallise d’une manure quelconque, et 
qui a partout la m^me temperature. (Test ce problbme general que 

1 The memoirs of Kirchhoff arid W. Thomson due to this period mil be found in 
the chapters of our second volume especially devoted to those writers. Some few 
memoirs of an earlier or later date are inserted for diverse reasons in this chapter. 

40—2 
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M. Blanchet a resolu dans son premier Memoire. Les equations 
differentielles auxquelles sont assujetis les deplacements d’un point 
quelconqne dn milieu ecarte de sa position d’equilibre renferment 36 
coefficients constants, qui dependent de la nature du milieu, et qu’on ne 
pourrait reduire a nn moindre nombre sans faire des hypotheses sur la 
disposition des molecules et sur les lois de leurs actions xnutuelles. 

Blanchet in fact assumes each stress as a linear function of the 
six strains, involving* 6 independent constants (see our Art. 553). 
If these constants he reduced on the rari-constant theory to 15, 
or on the multi-constant theory to 21, his results are considerably 
simplified. 

[1167.] After pointing out that in the solution of his 
equations Blanchet has used the methods of Poisson and Fourier, 
the Rapporteur continues : 

Mais les moyens qu 3 il emploie dans tout le reste de son Mdmoire 
pour reduire ulterieurement ses integrales quadruples et pour en tirer 
les lois du mouvement vibratoire, lui appartiennent exclusivement et 

sont aussi simples qu’ingenieux Le travail de M. Blanchet se re- 

commande a Fattention. des geometres et des physiciens par Fimportance 
et la difficult! du sujet et par le talent avec lequel l’auteur Fa traite. 
Les propositions qu’il a demontrees sur la propagation du mouvement 
ondulatoire du. a un ebranlement central et limit! acquerront encore 
plus dlnteret par Fapplication qu ? on en pourra faire a la theorie des 
ondulations lumineuses. 

[1168.] If u } v , w be the shifts of the point x , y, z , Blanchet 
assumes them to be of the type : 

10 = 11 . expt. (l t x + 711 $ + n t z) J — 1, 
v = V . expt (l s x + -f n 2 z) >7 — 1, 
io = W . expt. (l 2 x -f 171 $ -, L n 3 z) J — 1, 

where U, V, W are functions only of the time and l v l 2) m v wi 2 , m s> 
n v n 3 constants. He then proceeds by substitution to deter- 
mine these constants, and obtains the value of the shifts in terms 
of sextuple integrals with limits — so to + <x> : see his p. 7. The 
expressions 1 for the shifts involve vibrations of three periods, or 
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terms having for arguments s't , s"t and s"t } where $' 2 , s //2 , s’ " 2 are 
the roots of a certain cubic (p. 4, Equation 17). 

On p. 10 Blanchet proceeds to the interpretation of his sextuple 
integrals, and by a change of variables and application of Fourier’s 
theorem reduces them to quadruple integrals. A further reduction 
to double integrals is obtained by an ingenious change of variables 
which involves replacing one of them by the parameter of the 
cubic equation before referred to (pp. IS — 16). This method is 
due entirely to Blanchet. 

[1169.] After these preliminary reductions the following 
problem is attacked: to find the nature of the vibrations when 
the initial disturbance is limited to a certain portion of the space 
round the origin of coordinates, and when the time elapsed since 
the initial disturbance is very great (pp. 17 — 30). 

The characteristics of the motion are very similar to those 
obtained by Poisson (see Arts. 565 — 567) and later by Stokes for 
an isotropic medium (see Art. 1268), as the following remarks 
will shew : 

II suit de la que pour connaitre les points de l’espace en mouvement 
apr&s le temps t, il faut deplacer la surface p — Nt (N is here a function 
of direction only) parallelement a elle-meme, de mani&re que l’origine 
du rayon vecteur p se promkne dans toute la portion de 1’espace oii 
l’ebranlement initial a eu lieu. II y aura une surface enveloppe ex- 
terieure et une surface enveloppe interieure a la surface p = Nt , dans ses 
diverses positions, et les points de l’espace non compris entre ces deux 
surfaces enveloppes seront en repos, si, d’ailleurs d’autres integrates que 
l’integrale I (Blanchet is treating here only a part of the shift) ne 
donnent rien pour ces points. 

La propagation se fera done suivant une onde et les dimensions des 
surfaces limites de cette onde croxtront 6videmment avec le temps. 

La vitesse de propagation de Tonde sera constante dans chaque 
direction, du moins tant qu’on ne considerera que l’integrale /. Elle 
changera, au contraire avec la direction, k cause de la variability de N 
(p. 19). 

It will be seen that Blanchet here uses a method which 
is now generally adopted for the motion of waves of any kind 
in space. 
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[1170.] In conclusion Blancliet sums up the results of his 
first memoir as follows : 

1°. Dans un milieu elastique, homogene, indefini, cristallise d’une 
maniere quelconque, le mouvement produit par un ebranlement central 
se propage par une onde plus ou moins compliquee dans sa forme. 

2°. Pour chaque nappe de l’onde, la vitesse de propagation est 
constante dans une meme direction, variable avec la direction suivant 
une loi qui depend de la forme de Tonde. 

3°. Pour une meme direction, les vitesses de vibration sont con- 
stamment paralleles entre elles dans une meme nappe de l’onde pendant 
la duree du mouvement, et paralleles a des droites difierentes pour les 
differentes nappes, ce qui constitue une veritable polarisation du 
mouvement (p. 30). 

[1171.] In a note appended to the memoir in Liouville 
Blanchet remarks that some parts of his analysis might be 
simplified. He states that he has applied his results in a second 
memoir to the case treated by Poisson (see Art. 565), and he 
finds that the same conclusions, as that ‘ great geometrician ’ has 
discovered, flow from them. Finally he promises to publish 
applications of his theory to various special cases, particularly 
for uniaxial crystals. 

This second memoir does not seem to have been published. 

[1172.] A third memoir entitled : M6moire sur la delimitation 
de Vonde dans la propagation generate des mouvements vibratoires, 
appears to have been presented on June 14, 1841, to the Academy 
of Sciences. An extract by the author is given on pp. 1165 — 6 of 
the Gomptes rendus , Tome xil 1841. The Gommissaires to whom it 
was referred were Cauchy, Liouville and Duhamel. The object of 
the memoir is expressed in the following words : 

Dans le Tome x des Memoires de V Academic des Sciences M. Poisson 
a demontre les lois de la propagation spherique des mouvements vi- 
bratoires. (See our Art. 564.) En se bornant k prendre les parties les 
plus considerables de ses integrales, il a trouve deux ondes sphiriques. 
La forme des integrales completes montre qu’il peut y avoir entre les 
deux ondes des mouvements comparativement plus ou moins negligeables ; 
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mais il n’y a rien en-dega de la plus petite onde, rien au-dela de la 
plus grande. Les integrates de M. Ostrogradski presentent aussi ce 
dernier caractere. L’Academie n’a pas oublie sans doute toute 1’im- 
porfcance qu 7 y attacliait le grand geometre qu’elle a perdu. 

Blanchet, at the invitation of Liouville, then states that he has 
endeavoured to obtain similar results for the case of a crystallised 
body. By means of Cauchy’s Galcul des residus, he has been 
able to obtain limits for the integrals of the first memoir and 
concludes that : 

II n’y a, en general , ni de-placement ni Vitesse au-deld de la plus 
grande nappe des ondes . 

The memoir itself is published in Liouville’s Journal des 
mathematiques, Tome vii. 1842, pp. 13 — 22. It refers to Cauchy’s 
discovery of a lower limit (p. 16) and then proceeds to the 
investigation of a superior limit. The last lines of the memoir 
point to a certain jealousy of Cauchy, and a claim to priority in 
results (p. 22). 

[1173.] A fourth memoir on this subject was presented to the 
Acaddmie des Sciences on July 5, 1841. It is entitled ; Memoire 
sur une circonstance remarquable de la delimitation de Vonde . A 
note upon it will be found in the Gomptes rendus, Tome xiii. p. 
18, but the memoir in full is given in Liouville’s Journal des 
matli&matiques, Tome vii. pp. 23 — 34. 

[1174.] The principal object of the memoir is the considera- 
tion of the nature of the wave when two roots of the cubic 
obtained in the first memoir (see our Art. 1168) are equal. There 
are also various simplifications of the analysis of the earlier 
memoirs. The results appear to me of greater analytical than 
physical interest, 

[1175.] In the same volume of the Gomptes rendus (Tome 
XXII.) will be found other notes relating to this matter. 

(a) On pp. 184 — 188 is a memoir by Cauchy on what he 
terms the surface caracUristique and the surface des ondes . He 
refers to Blanchet in a footnote, p. 185. 
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(6) On pp. 188—197 is a Memoire sar Vemploi des fonctions 
principales representees par des integrates dtfinies doubles, dans let 
recherche de la forme des ondes sonores, Inmineuses , etc . by Cauchy, 
which has for its object the investigation of inferior and superior 
(interior and exterior) limits of the waves. 

Ces conclusions s’accordent avec celles qu’a obtenues M. Blanchet, 
en appliquant le calcnl des residus a la determination des integrales 
triples (p. 197). 

(c) On p. 339 is a note by Blanchet entitled : Demonstration 
geometrique de Videntite de la limite exterieure de Tonde, que 
M, Cauchy ment de dormer avec celle que fai donnee precedent - 
ment 

Blanchet remarks : 

Je connaissais depuis longtemps ces tlieoremes que M. Cauchy vient 
d’imprimer le premier. Je suis bien aise de trouver une occasion d’en 
faire usage. 

He then gives a geometrical proof of the limit obtained by 
Cauchy in ( b ), and remarks that it is a direct corollary from a 
result of his last memoir. 

(i d ) On pp. 958 — 960 there is a note by Blanchet pointing 
out that Cauchy’s results in a memoir to be found in the same 
volume (pp. 397 — 412) do not agree with his own. 

(i e ) This is followed by an observation of Cauchy’s (p. 960), 
that Blanchet has not shewn where his (Cauchy’s) formulae are 
wrong. The question Cauchy holds to be a delicate one, and 
it appears to him necessary that all the calculations on the matter 
should be revised. 

(/) Finally in this volume we have a letter of Blanchet on 
p. 1152. It is entitled: Sur la propagation de I’onde. Blanchet 
here states his general conclusions, and considers his methods to be 
of wider application than Cauchy’s. He refers to a memoir he 
hopes soon to present to the Academie. 

[1176.] The discussion is continued in the Comptes rendus, 
Tome xiv. We briefly note the various occasions. 
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(g) On pp. 8 — 13 is a memoir by Cauchy on the same 
subject which contains the following remarks oil p. 18: 

Les deplacements et par suite les vitesses des molecules s’evanouiroat 
pour tous les points situes en dehors ou en dedans des deux ondes 
propagees. M. Blanchet a remarque avec justesse qu’on ne pouvait, en 
general, en dire autant des points situes entre les deux ondes. Toutefois 
il est bon d’observer que, m^me en ces derniers points, les deplacements 
et les vitesses se reduisent a zero quand on suppose nulle la dilatation 
du volume represents par la lettre v, c’est-a-dire, en d’autres termes, 
quand les vibrations longitudinales disparaissent ; et comme, dans la 
theorie de la lumiere propag^e a travel's un milieu isotrope, on fait 
abstraction des vibrations longitudinales, en se bornant a tenir compte 
de celles qui ont lieu sans changement de densite, on ponrra conclure 
des formules jirecedentes, appliquees a cette theorie, que les vibrations 
luraineuses subsistent seulement dans Fepaisseut* de Fonde la plus lente. 

(h) On pp. 389 — 403 is the report of Sturm, Liouville, 
Duhamel and Cauchy on Blanchet’ s memoirs on waves in crystalline 
media and on their delimitation. The report recommends their 
publication in the Recueil des Savants Grangers. To the report 
are added four notes hy * Cauchy principally relating to his 
own results. 

[1177.] "We have treated these notices shortly because their 
practical application belongs rather to the theory of light than to 
our present topic. We may however sum up the results in the 
following statement. Blanchet was the first to investigate fully the 
motion of a wave in a 36-constant elastic medium. He has demon- 
strated that, when such a medium is initially disturbed in any 
way about a point, the exterior limit of the vibrating portion is 
determined hy the greatest, the interior limit hy the least sheet of 
the wave-surface. He has in a later memoir (see our Art. 1174) 
extended his results to the case where the two sheets intersect. 
The important question then arises as to what the shifts and velo- 
cities between the two wave-sheets may be. Blanchet holds that 
they will exist, but that they will be very small relative to those 
which take place on the sheets of the wave-surface, provided the 
dimensions of the volume included by the wave-surface have be- 
come very large* compared with the dimensions of the space 
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initially disturbed. If the wave produces a ‘sensible phenomenon/ 
that phenomenon may possibly cease to be sensible between the 
■wave-sheets, when at a great distance from the origin of disturb- 
ance, but it will never absolutely disappear. Cauchy, considering 
the shifts between the wave-sheets to be infinitely small as com- 
pared with those on the sheets themselves, argues ( Gomjptes rendus , 
XIII. pp. 397 and 960) that they may be considered as non-existent. 

[1178.] A final memoir of Blanchet’s must be noted. It is 
entitled : Sur les ondes successive s. It was presented to the 
Acaddmie on May 3rd, 1842. It was published in Liouville’s 
Journal des mathematiques, Tome ix. pp. 73 — 96. Its object is to 
deduce the nature of the motion in a crystallised medium in which 
there is not an instantaneous but continuous central disturbance 
varying with the time. The author makes use of a principle due to 
Duhamel (Journal de VEcole polytechnique , Cahier xxm e . p. 1) in 
order to apply the sextuple integrals of his first memoir to this case. 
He draws some general conclusions which are clearly stated in the 
extract by the author inserted in the Comptcs rendus (Tome XIV. 
p. 634). We reproduce these partially : 

1°. A une distance suffisainment grande, le mouvement, en chaque 
point, esfc la resultante statique des mouvements qu’y amknent trois 
systemes partiels dbncles successives dont les vitesses de propagation sont 
diff&rentes . 

2°. Dans chacun de ces systemes les deplacements et les vitesses des 
molecules sont polarises, suivant des directions variables avec cel les des 
rayons vecteurs, menes d’un m£me point pris pour origin e dans la partie 
de Tespace agitee par la force acceleratrice. 

3°. Chacune des propagations partielles se fait comme si le mouve- 
ment glissait en quelque sorte tout d’une piece dans les differentes 
directions pendant que les deplacements, et les vitesses des molecules 
varieraient en raison inverse des distances a horigine. 

4°. Oe mouvement reste pour ainsi dire semblable k lui-m&me sur 
certaines surfaces concentriques et semblables entre elles, qui doivent 
etre considerees comme les surfaces des ondes. 

5°. La partie de Tespace agitee entre deux de ces surfaces tr£s- 
voisines constitue Tonde elementaire. L’epaisseur proprement dite des 
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ondes ne peut etre bleu definie que dans le cas on la force acceleratrice 
est periodique par rapport au temps. 

Blanchet’s other results appear to be only properties due 
to the superposition of small motions, and depend really on the 
linearity of the body shift-equations. 

[1179.] J. Fr. L. Hausmann. Ueber einige am Eisen , bei 
Versuchen uber seine Elasticitdt , beobachtete Erscheinungen . Pog- 
gendorffs Annalen, Bd. LI. 1840, pp. 441 — 443. 

In 1834 a Commission was appointed to examine the elastic and 
cohesive properties of bar iron ( Stabeisen ) prepared in Hannover. 
A full account of these experiments will be found in the Studien 
ds$ gottingischen Vereins bergmannischer Freunde , Bd. iv., Heft 3. 
The above communication of Hausmann has relation to a very 
remarkable phenomenon associated with that of stricture. After 
rupture had taken place at the section of stricture, the strictured 
ends of the bar were found to be strongly magnetised. This phe- 
nomenon did not appear to such a marked extent with £ Gussstahl 
von der schweissbaren Sorted although the stricture in that case 
was still more marked. The magnetisation was of a very permanent 
kind, and was quite sensible after six years. The following are 
the results obtained : 

1°. Hur das ausserste, bei dem Zerreissen verdiinnte Eude der 
Stiicke liess Magnetismus erkennen ; weder am entgegengesetzten Ende 
der 3 bis 4 Zoll langen Stiicke noch an anderen Stellen derselben zeigte 
sich eine Spur davon. 

2°. An dem verdiinnten Ende zeigten sich die Kanten und Ecken, 
so wie die hervorragenden Spitzen der Fadenbiindel am Starksten 
magnetisch. 

3°. Die Stiicke, an welclien sich unzweideutig Magnetismus wahr- 
nehmen liess, gehorten der Mehrzakl • nach zu den Staben, welche bei 
dem Zerreissen im Verhaltniss zur Ausdehnung, sich am Starksten 
zusammengezogen hatten. 

4°. Magnetismus zeigte sich vorziiglich an solchen Stiicken, welche 
sich durch eine vollkommen fadige Textur auszeichneten. 

The magnetisation was tested by the influence of the strictured 
section on iron filings. 
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[1180.] A number of papers on vibrating elastic bodies by 
A. Seebeck will be found in the volumes of Poggendorffs Annalen 
for the decade 1840 — 1850. They belong however to the history of 
the theory of sound. Some of these papers are reprints or abstracts 
of memoirs presented to the Konigliche sdchsische Gesellschaft der 
Wissenscha ften (Leipzig), and will be found in the Berichte of that 
Society- We may note the paper in Poggendorff * Bd. lxxiii. 1848, 
pp. 442 — 448, or the Berichte , Bd. I. pp. 159 and 3b5. This paper 
contains a calculation of the nodal points and loops (Knoten- 
and Wende-Punhte ) of vibrating rods. Seebeck notes that Du- 
hamel’s theory of N. Savart’s result only applies to one special case, 
and not to a rod with both ends built-in: see our Art. 1228 and 
Lord Kayleigh’s Theory of Sound, Vol. I. pp. 230 — 232. 

[1181.] Investigation of the Tendency of a Beam to break when 
loaded with weights . Cambridge Mathematical Journal , Vol. 1. 1840, 
pp. 276 — 278. This paper is initialled H. T., but in the table of 
contents is attributed to A. Smith. The writer remarks that 
at a point of transverse load the tendency to break changes dis- 
con tinuously, and suggests a method of representing the tendency 
to break by one formula which contains discontinuous factors. The 
paper has no elastic importance. 

In the same volume will be found another paper by A. Smith 
entitled : The Propagation of a Wave in an Elastic Medium , pp. 
97 — 100 . It belongs entirely to the theory of light and so does 
not concern us. 

[1182.] On the Form of a Bent Spring . Cambridge Mathe- 
matical Journal , Vol. II. 1841, pp. 250 — 252. This paper is merely 
described as f from a correspondent.' It notices the fact that in 
the ordinary Bernoulli-Eulerian theory of beams, no account is 
taken, when the load is not transverse, of the extending or com- 
pressing effect of the longitudinal component of the load. This 
effect had however been referred to by previous writers : see our 
Arts. 198 and 737. The paper is worthless, as may be shewn by 
the remark on the Bernoulli-Eulerian hypothesis (i.e. that the 
cross sections remain perpendicular to the longitudinal fibres) : 

Did this law not hold the laminae of the spring 'would have a 
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sliding motion, and the form of the bent spring could not be made the 
subject of mathematical in vestigation. 

As a matter of fact Saint- Yenant had already commenced to 
investigate mathematically this slide : see our Chapter IX. 

[1183.] Morin. Note sur la resistance au roulement des corps 
les uns sur les aiutres , et sur la reaction elastique des corps qui se 
compriment reciproquement. Gomptes rendus , T. xiil 1841, pp. 
1022—1023. 

I do not know whether the memoir of which this is an extract 
was ever published. Morin holds that the law that the resistance 
to rolling is proportional to the pressure is not general, but if 
there be no impulse this resistance will be sensibly independent of 
the velocity. He then cites general results which he says are 
partly due to experiment and partly to reasoning. These general 
results relate to the impact of elastic bodies which are endowed 
with different vitesses de retour. By this term Morin denotes the 
rate at which a body regains its primitive form. We quote the 
results here as bearing upon Hodgkinson’s and Haughton s ex- 
periments: see our Arts. 939 — 943, and 1523. 

1°. Que dans ce choc il y a toujours une perte de force vive ou de 
travail provenant de cette difference des vitesses de re tour, abstraction 
faite de celle qui peut etre due aux mouvements vibratoires ; 

2°. Que si des corps de meme forme et de m6me poids parfaitement 
glastiques, mais doues de vitesses de retour differentes, choquent un 
m§me corps avec des vitesses egales, ils quitteront le corps choque avec 
des vitesses differentes ; 

3°. Que si on laisse tomber de diverses hauteurs sur une surface 
plane horizontal© des spheres de mature et de poids diffSrents, le 
rapport de la hauteur de retour a la hauteur de chute est constant ; 

4°. Que quand le corps choque est sensiblement plus compressible 
que le corps choquant, le rapport de la hauteur de retour & la hauteur 
de chute ne depend que de la reaction elastique du corps choque, et qu’il 
est, dans les lhnites des experiences, independant de Felasticite, , de la 
rigidity et de la masse du corps choquant ; 

5°. Qu’& Tinverse, quand c’est le corps choquant qui est le plus 
compressible et qui a la vitesse de retour la plus faible, le rapport de 
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la hauteur de retour a la hauteur de chute est independant de la durete 
et de 1’ elasticity du corps choque. 

[1184?.] A. Masson. Sur Velasticite des corps solides . Anndles 
de Ckimie et Physique . Tome ill. 1841, pp. 451 — 462. This 
memoir was presented to the Academie des Sciences on November 
15, 1841. A brief account of it will be found in the Comptes 
renduSy Tome NIIL, 1841, pp. 961 — 963. 

This memoir opens with the following words : 

Malgre ses nombreuses experiences sur la physique moleculaire, 
Savart voyait avec regret qu’il ne pourrait jamais resoudre tous les 
problemes qui sans cesse assaillaient son esprit. Livre depuis longtemps 
L 1’ etude des proprietes mecaniques des fluides, il voulait soumettre les 
solides k des etudes comparatives, afin d’etablir les bases d’une mecani- 
que generate des corps ponderables. II m’avait charge d’une partie de 
ce travail. Aide de ses conseils, travail! ant sous sa direction et dans 
ses cabinets, j’avais commence des recherches qui ont ete interrompues 
par le malheur qui a plonge tous ses amis et moi particular ement dans 
un chagrin que rien ne saurait adoucir, sinon le souvenir de sa bien- 
veillance et de son amitie. 

The idea of Savart was to study the action of heat, electricity, 
etc. on the cohesive and elastic properties of bodies. It was never 
carried out, and the present memoir is only a very slight contribu- 
tion to these great problems. 

We may notice a few points. 

1°. Masson experimented on the rods used by Savart in the 
memoir referred to in our Art. 347. The results diverge consider- 
ably from Savart’s, and great irregularity was noticed in the ex- 
tension. 

On voit par ce tableau que les corps solides ne s’allongent pas d’une 
mani&re continue, mais par saut brusque (p. 454). 

The reader will recognise that the rods had not been reduced 
to a state of ease, and also remark the influence of the yield-point. 

2°. The stricture of bars subjected to longitudinal load is 
noted (les verges chargdes de poids devaient filer , p. 454). There 
is especially early stricture in the case of zinc. 

3°. In calculating the coefficients dUlasticiU the time effect 
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seems to have been taken into account (seep. 456), but there is no 
distinction made between elastic fore-strain and after-strain. 

4°. The coefficients d' elasticity calculated from the velocity of 
sound were found to agree fairly with those calculated from the 
statical stretch. There is no consideration however of the dis- 
tinction which ought perhaps to be made between the specific 
heats at constant volume and at constant stress (see our Art. 705). 

5°. Between —4° and 4-20°C. no difference was found in the 
elasticity. 

6 . Masson obtained the same result as Lagerhjelm that iron, 
tempered steel, and annealed steel present no notable difference in 
their elasticity: see our Art. 366. 

7°. There is an attempt to set up a relation between the 
elasticity of a substance and its atomic weight. This is stated as 
follows : 

En multipliant les coefficients cVelasticite des corps simples par tin 
multiple ou sous-multiple de leur equivalent on obtient un nombre 
constant (p. 460). 

This constant number has the mean value 2’45 ; the multiple is 
unity except in the case of iron when it is taken equal to 2. The 
experiments, made only on iron, copper, zinc, tin, and silver, cannot 
be considered very conclusive. 

8°. Special experiments were made on the velocity of sound 
in lead. It was found to be 1443*48 metres and thus greater than 
that of water (1435 metres). This result is not in accordance 
with later experiments. 

The coefficient d'dlasticitd is defined by Masson as the extension 
produced by unit weight in a rod of unit length and of unit section. 
This must be remembered in any comparison of his results with 
those of other investigators. 

[1185,] 1841. F. E. Neumann. Die Gesetze der Doppelbrechung 
des Lichts in comprimirten oder ungleichformig erwarmten m- 
krystallinischen Korpern , Abhandlungen der k Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Aus dem Jahre 1841. Zweiter Theil. 
Berlin, 1843, pp. 1 — 254, with plate. The last six pages are filled 
with a list of errata, remarkably long even for a German memoir 
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of this period, but by no means exhaustive. This memoir is far 
more important for our subject than its name would seem to imply. 
Starting from Brewster’s researches 1 Neumann developes a theory 

1 For the fuller understanding of Neumann’s memoir as well as Clerk- 
Maxwell’s memoir of 1850, I have placed in this footnote a short account of 
some of Brewster’s results. 

Brewster’s researches on the polarising effect of strain on glass and other bodies 
will he found in the following memoirs : 

(a) Strain produced by heat. Phil. Trans. 1814, p. 436, and Phil . Trans. 
1815, p. 1. 

(h) Strain produced by stress. Phil. Trans. 1815, p. 60 ; Phil. Trans. 1S16, 
p. 156, and Edinb. Boy. Soc. Trans. Yol. vm, 1818, p. 281, and p. 353. 

The points which concern us in these memoirs are those connecting the stress 
at any point of a body with its polarising effect on light at that point. Brewster 
remarks in the Phil. Trans, for 1816 that his experiments furnish a method of 
rendering visible and even of measuring the mechanical changes which take place 
during the straining of a body (p. 160) : 

‘ The tints produced by polarised light are correct measures of the compressing 
and dilating forces, and by employing transparent gums, of different elasticities, we 
may ascertain the changes which take place in bodies before they are either broken 
or crushed.’ 

Brewster suggests that models of arches should be made of glass, and so the stress 
in different parts of the arch rendered visible by exposure to polarised light. 

Proposition IV. on p. 161 of the same memoir is important. It runs : 

1 The tints polarised by plates of glass in a state of compression or dilatation, 
ascend in Newton’s scale of colours as the forces are increased ; and in the same 
plate, the tint polarised at any particular part is proportional to the compression 
or dilatation to which that part is exposed.’ 

By reference to Brewster’s figure and text, it would appear that he denotes here 
by compression and dilatation, the stretch and squeeze in a bar subject to 
flexure, or as we may put it the tint ascends in the scale as thelongitudinal stress in a 
fibre increases ; thus the tints are not always the same throughout the length of a 
bar subject to flexure at the same distance from the neutral line. 

Proposition VII. (p. 164) proves the superposition of small strains, by means of 
the superposition of optical effects. 

The memoir suggests various instruments for measuring temperature and force 
by the polarising effect of glass submitted to strain. 

In the Edinb. Trans. Vol. viii. (pp. 362—364), will be found some account of the 
tints in the case of tubes and cylinders of glass. Pp. 369 — 371 give an account of 
the Teinometer to which we have referred in Art. 698, and explain how the 
Teinometer is to be made use of in practice. It is true that the maximum tint at 
an edge of the standard glass plate will measure its deflection, but Brewster does 
not enter into the necessary theoretical calculations which must be made before 
we can ascertain how this .deflection maybe used to compare the elasticities (i.e. 
stretch-moduli) of the materials of the two metal plates : see our Art. 698. The 
fuller theoretical consideration of his method was left for Neumann and Clerk- 
Maxwell. 
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for the analysis of strain by means of its double-refracting influence 
on light, the strain being due (1) to load, or (2) to unequal tem- 
perature, or (3) to set. The memoir also involves one of the first 
attempts to investigate the general equations of set. Throughout 
the memoir Neumann appears as a rari-constant elastician. In 
the Lectures of 1857 — 1860, recently published, Neumann seems to 
have maintained an agnostic attitude: see his Vorlesungen uber die 
Tkeorie der Elasticity der festen Korper und des Lichtathers ... 
Heraiisgegeben von Dr 0 . E. Meyer , Leipzig, 1885, pp. 133 — 163. 

[1186.] The memoir is divided into five parts. We have (1) 
the j Einleitung (pp. 3 — 24) containing a general statement of 
method and results; (2) the discussion of the law of the double 
refraction of light in homogeneously strained bodies (pp. 25 — 61) ; 
(3) the consideration of the optical phenomena (colour-fringes) 
produced by passing polarised light through a heterogeneously 
strained body (pp. 61 — 85); (4) the consideration of the like 
phenomena produced by an unequal distribution of temperature (pp. 
86 — 229); and (5) a theory of set (pp. 230 — 247). Neumann's chief 
object was to determine the fringes produced by a given strain; the 
elastician will regard his memoir as solving the converse problem : 
To analyse an unknown strain by means of the fringes it produces. 

[1187.] Neumann commences his memoir by a consideration 
of the three possible modes in which the strain of a homogeneous 
isotropic body can affect its power of transmitting light. He holds, 
that the most probable hypothesis for the double-refractive property 
of strained bodies, is the new arrangement of the particles of ether, 
produced by the shifts of the solid parts of those bodies. In bodies 
subject to homogeneous strain the re-arrangement of the ether- 
particles must be symmetrical about the three planes of strain- 
symmetry. Thus the "optical axes of elasticity' will coincide in 
direction with the axes of principal stretch, and the lengths v v v 2 , 
of these optical axes will be functions of the three principal 
stretches s v s 2> s & . Since these stretches are supposed to be small 
we must have relations of the form 

V' + qs t + ps 2 +ps s 

V' +ps 1 +qs 2 +ps z 

F'+p^ + j^ + g^ 

41 
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Here V' differs from V- the velocity of light in the unstrained 

body only hy very small quantities which are functions of the 

square of the strain, and p, q are two constants depending on the 

material of the body. 

Of these equations Neumann remarks : 

Die Grosse der Doppelbrechung liangt yon der Differenz der 
optiscben Elastieitatsaxen ab; sie liangt also nur von zwei Constanten 
p nnd q ab. Ob zwischen den Werthen von p und q noch ein kon- 
stantes Verkaltniss stattfindet. oder ob auch ihr Yerhalfcniss durch die 
individuelle Natur des eomprimirten Korpers bedingt ist, I asst sich 
niclit weiter durch allgemeine Betrachtungen ermitteln, sondern muss 
der Entscheidung durch Eeobachtungen iiberlassen bleiben. (p. 37.) 

[1188.] Neumann then proceeds to consider the two surfaces, 
the radii-vectores of which are the reciprocals of p\ v , where : 

p'* = a*P + Vn! + <Wl ^ 

v' = v 1 V + vfm t + v*n * j 

In the first p represents the strained magnitude of the radius- 
vector p whose direction cosines are (l, m> n), and 

a — p(l + 5 1 ), b — p (1 -M 2 ), c**p (1 + s 8 ); 
thus the surface is what we term the strain-ellipsoid ; Neumann 
terms it the Elastizitatsflache des Druchs. 

In the second v represents the velocity of wave propagation 
for the direction of molecular displacement (l, m, n). This surface 
is Fresnel’s ellipsoid of elasticity. Neumann terms it the optische 
Elastizitatsflache (p. 37). 

It is then shewn that if the square of the strain bo neglected, 
these tw r o ellipsoids have the same directions of circular-section. 
Neumann for no very clear reason terms the normals to the circular- 
sections of the strain-ellipsoid the neutral axes of pressure (neutrale 
Axen des Bruchs ), and as Fresnel terms the corresponding normals 
for his ellipsoid of elasticity the optic axes, we have the proposi- 
tion : 

The neutral axes of pressure and the optic axes have the same 
directions, (p. 38.) 

[1189.] The next step is to shew that in the sections by any 
plane of these two surfaces the directions of the principal axes 
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coincide. Further it 0, E be the reciprocals of the principal axes of 
the section of Fresnel’s surface of elasticity, and p(l+ s), p (1 -f s'), 
the reciprocals of the principal axes of the section of the strain- 
ellipsoid made by the wave front, an easy analysis leads us to the 
conclusion that 

0 — E = — (p — q) (s — s') (iii). 

These results give us (1) the direction of the principal stretches 
in any planes as the directions of 0 and E f (2) the magnitude of 
s - s', the difference of the principal stretches or the maximum- 
slide (see our Art. 1368) for planes perpendicular to the wave-front : 
see our remarks on Maxwell’s memoir, Art. 1544. Neither Neumann 
nor Maxwell seems to have remarked that the difference of the 
velocities of the ordinary and extraordinary rays depend solely on 
the maximum-slide of planes perpendicular to the wave front. 
Neumann expresses the result in a somewhat longer form on p. 40, 
and then states that : 

The greatest radius-vector in a section of Fresnel’s ellipsoid of 
elasticity coincides in direction with the smallest or greatest radius- 
vector of the same section of the strain-ellipsoid, according as p-q is 
positive or negative. 

[1190.] The remarks which follow on the same page, I shall 
quote in full ; they suggest clearly the methods which the elastician 
must adopt in order to analyse a strain by means of the polari- 
scope ; 

Aus chosen Sixteen folgen uberraschende Analogien zwischen den 
linoaren Dilatationen des gloiehformig comprimirten Korpers und den 
Fortpflanzungs-Gcschwincligkeiten der Lichtwellen und ihren Polari- 
sations-Eichtungen. Eine Lichtwelle, welche senkrecht auf einer 
neutralon Axe des Bracks stelit, hat nur einerlei Fortpflanzungs- 
Geschwindigkoit und die Kicbiung ihrer Polarisations-Ebene ist will- 
kUrlich ; in alien Kiclitungen eines Schnittes aber, die senkrecht auf 
einer neutralon Axe sfcehon, lxaben auch die festen Theilo des Korpers 
dieselben Dilatationen orlitten. In jedem andern Sclmitt, welchen man 
durch don Korper macht, giebt es zwei auf einander rechtwinklige 
Bichtungen, in welchen die Dilatation ©in Maximum odor Minimum 
ist, ©in© Lichtwelle, welche sich parallel mit diesem Sclmitt bewegt, ist 
entweder nach der einen oder der andern dicser beidon Kiclitungen 

41—2 
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polarisirt; die raschere Welle ist nach der Richtung der grossten 
Dilatation polarisirt, wenn p — q einen positiven Werth hat, nnd nacli 
der Richtung der kleinsten Dilatation, wenn p - q einen negativen 
Werth hatte. Der TJnterschied der grossten und kleinsten Dilatation 
in einem Schnitt ist proportional mit dem XJnterschiede der beiderlei 
Geschwindigkeiten, mit welchen die mit dem Schnitt parallele Welle 
sich bewegen kann. 

[1191.] Neumann then considers the case of a right six-face 
of sides E } B, D subjected to a uniform tractive load (pressure) over 
two parallel faces perpendicular to ff, when a ray of light parallel 
to D and polarised in a plane making an angle of 45° with H is 
passed through it. He easily deduces that : 

2 S = D (^-f) =M. £s a ( 1 + V )D. (iv), 

where S is the thickness of the air, which corresponds in the 
Newtonian scale to the colour produced by a given value of D . s B ; 
s 3 is the squeeze produced by the load, 97 the ratio of lateral 
stretch to longitudinal squeeze, and U the velocity of light in air. 
Neumann takes 27 = 1 , and 97 — 1/4 ; thus he obtains : 

& = § -^yTr = f r s 3 D, nearly (iv)'. 

As soon as the stretch-modulus for the material in question is 
known we have s 3 for a given load, and can thus determine p - q . 
Neumann does not directly find the value of s 3 , but takes a case of 
non-homogeneous strain, namely that of a glass rod of rectangular 
section, subject to transverse load, and practically constructs the 
colour fringes for polarised light transmitted through it; these fringes 
are easily shewn to he of hyperbolic form. The stretch-modulus 
is then measured in terms of the deflection and thus the value 

of obtained. The two values of this expression which Neu- 
mann obtains from Brewster’s and from his own experiments 
respectively differ somewhat. We must note that; (i) he has 
supposed his glass to possess uni-constant isotropy, (ii) he has 
made use of the old Bernoulli-Eulerian theory of beams to obtain 
his stretch-modulus, neither very satisfactory assumptions. Ho 
finds ( p - q)(V = *082 : see his pp. 40 — 49. 
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[1192.] Equations (iv) and (iv)' will obviously be of use in 
determining the elastic limit or the limit of cohesion in terms of §, 
that is in terms of a definite tint in Newton’s scale. If set has 
begun the fringes will not disappear entirely on the removal of the 
load. On the other hand we can measure by means of the 
maximum tint reached before rupture the maximum stretch (limit 
of cohesion). This method was actually suggested by Brewster, and 
Neumann gives some numerical examples in a footnote: see his 
pp. 49 — 50 and our Art. 698. 

[1193.] On pp. 50 — 58 Neumann describes an optical method 
of measuring the absolute values of p and q ; briefly it may be 
said to depend on the shifting of the diffraction fringes owing to 
the retardation of one of the interfering rays. Neumann’s own 
calculations are again based on a measurement of the de- 
flections of a glass bar supposed to obey the Bernoulli-Eulerian 
theory and to possess uni-constant isotropy (pp. 56 — 57). He 
finds p/V—~ 0T31, and q/V = — '213, or both negative. The 
equations (i) thus take the form 

v x = V {1 - 0-213 s t - 0*131 s 2 - 0131 s 8 } (v). 

These equations should enable us, supposing the numerical 
factors to be correct, to analyse by the polariscope all forms of 
strain in glass : see Brewster’s suggestions in our footnote, p. 640. 

[1194.] We may note a point made on p. 59, which, however, 
belongs essentially to the history of optics. If a body be com- 
pressed by a uniform tractive load, s 1 — s 2 — s 3 ~ 0/ 3; 

... v i = v 2 = v Q = V (1 — *158 0), 

thus the velocity of light in a medium is increased by compressing 
it, for 8 is negative. If p and fjf be the refractive indices before 
and after loading 

(1 + 158 0) 

or the refractive index decreases with increased density. 

Neumann remarks that he has found, when the change in 
density is produced by a change in temperature instead of by a 
change in load that this law holds, although the coefficient of 8 is 
in the case of temperature only about half as great as that given 
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by the above theory for the mechanical load (p. GO). He gives a 
reference to some experiments of Fresnel’s which do not at all 
agree with his results: see Annales de Chvmie, T. xv, 1820, p. o85. 

[1195.] The memoir now passes to the case where the 
strain is heterogeneous, or the direction and magnitude of the 
principal stretches change from point to point. Neumann remarks 
that this is the case when a body does not possess uniform tempe- 
rature at all points, or when it possesses initial strain from rapid 
cooling. His investigation is principally of optical interest ; as 
far as elasticity is concerned it involves the determination of the 
value of the quantity s — s' in equation (iii) in terms of the first 
shift- fluxions. Neumann, however, does this only for a special 
choice of the coordinate axes. In fact, he has previously limited the 
problem by supposing the compressed body to be a plate bounded 
by parallel faces ; the ray striking one of these obliquely is retarded 
and rotated as to its plane of polarisation by the various strata in 
different states of strain through which it passes; the ray is 
farther supposed to remain very nearly straight. The grounds 
for this assumption are given on pp. 62 — 65. The formulae finally 
obtained are somewhat lengthy, but the analysis by which they 
are deduced is fairly easy to follow. As usual there are numerous 
misprints not all enumerated in the Errata. Neumann con- 
siders one example only, that of a ray passing through the plane 
ends of a right circular prism, but not parallel to the axis, and 
works this case completely out only when the ray lies in the same 
plane as the axis. In this case there is no rotation of the plane of 
polarisation, and, as Neumann shews in a footnote, this special 
instance can be treated more easily by a direct investigation 
(pp. 85 — 88). 

[1196.] The next section of the memoir is the investigation 
of the effect of a varied distribution of temperature in producing 
colour-fringes. Pp. 86 — 100 are occupied with the deduction of 
the thermo-elastic stress equations. These are practically identical 
with those of Duhamel, a term of the form — /3q being introduced 
into the three tractions: see our Arts. 869, 875. 

Neumann in fact makes the following remark in his Einleitwng, 
p. 9 : 
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Uebrigens, obgleicli ich seit vielen Jahren im Besitz dieser Glei- 
chungen bin, hat Duhamel, der seinerseits zu denselben Gleichungen 
gekommen ist, die Prioritiit ihrer Publikation. Diese Gleichungen, 
welche, wie aus dem Folgenden erhellen wird, bei mir nur einen 
besondern Fall von viel allgemeineren Gleichungen bilden, konnen 
unmittelbar auf krystallinische Medion angewandt werden, nur miissen 
dann fur die Molekular-Krafte die auf krystallinische Median sich 
beziehenden Ausdrticke derselben gcsetzt werden. 

There is a sort of covert claim to priority here which is not 
very happy. 

[1197.] Pp. 100 — 110 treat the case of a sphere. We have first 
worked out as in Duhamel’s memoir (see our Art. 871) the relation 
between stress and temperature when the latter is a function only 
of the central distance. Neumann then applies his earlier results 
(see our Art. 1195) to the discussion of the fringes produced when 
a polarised ray is passed through the sphere. The investigation 
has however only very remote bearing on our present topic. 

[1198.] Neumann commences an important application of his 
previous work on p. 110; namely, the investigation of the stress 
and the corresponding colour-fringes for a thin plate, in which 
there is a non-uniform distribution of temperature, supposed 
however constant throughout the thickness of the plate at any 
point. The equations obtained are the same as those for an elastic 
membrane or plate stretched in its own plane, the contour-load and 
the body-forces being replaced by terms involving the tempera- 
ture. Thus taking Cauchy’s equations (69), and (71) of Art. 640, 
using Duhamcl’s results in Art. 875 and remembering that we are 
now dealing with the flow of heat in two , not three dimensions, we 
have F = P = — f}q ; 

hence, the thermo-elastic traction at any point [Eqn. (71)] 

= P/a; — F =« /3<y ( 1 — l//c), 

and we must take 

x.—tfga-iw. F.— /sgfl-1/.). 

It follows that for the body shift-equations we have putting 

£> = “> Vo=v: 
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substituting for Cauchy’s O and k their values in terms of the X 
and fi of our work, and reducing : 

4 (X + /a) g + (X + 2/a) g + ( SX + 2 /a) ^ 


dxdy 

4 (x + ^) — + (x + 2/i) ^ + (3X + 2/i) 




■ 2/3 


dy j 


...(vi). 


And for the contour-equations : 

(4 (X + ^) g + 2x |) cos a + (X + 2/a) (g + g) sin a 

= 2 (3a cos a . ... 

K..(vn). 

(4(X + /a)|+ 2X g) sin a + (X + 2/a) (g + g) cosa 

= 2j3q sin a „ 

These agree with Neumann’s equations (7) and (9) on pp. 113 
and 114, if we suppose uni-constant isotropy, i.e. X = = k in 

Neumann’s notation, and write for our /3 its value in Neumann’s 
notation = p. Neumann also writes s for our q, and v for Cauchy’s 
a ; Cauchy's (3 is of course w/2 — a. 


[1199.] These equations Neumann transforms to polar co- 
ordinates (pp. 114 — 115) considering what the contour-conditions 
become in the special cases of a circular and of an elliptic contour 
(pp. 115 — 116). The reader will find no difficulty in deducing 
these equations which in the case of a circular contour take 
simple forms. 

In the notation of this book, I find for the body shift- 
equations in polar coordinates, 


* _ 


(d?u 1 du u 


2^ = 4(X + /a) & + ^- ? + (X + 2/a) 


+ (3\ + 2 /i) 


2/9 


dq 

rdd 


1 d?'u 

^-(5X +6rt l* 


d 2 v 


\ fd 2 v ldv 
\dr~ r dr 


+ 4 (X + /a) 


d?v_ 

dp 

+ (3 X + 2rt )^ + ( 5x + 6 f .)^» J 


...(viii); 
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and for the contour-equations in the case of a circle 
/-> cw-s . \du . fu 1 dv\ 1 


u ^1 dv 
T r d<f>, 


1 du ^dv v _ q 
r d<j> ^ dr r 


(“)> 


where r , cf> are the polar coordinates of the point, the shifts 
of which parallel and perpendicular to the radius-vector r are 
u and v respectively. These equations reduce to Neumann’s 
(p. 115), if we suppose \ = fi. 


[1200.] On the supposition that the plate is very thin we may 
suppose no sensible rotation of the plane of polarisation and 
shall then have from equation (iii) of Art. 1189 for the retardation : 


— /(I/O- 1/E) dr = (I/O - 1/E) r = T(p-q)(s- s')/ V\ 

where r is the thickness of the plate. It remains to find 5 — s'. 

Here s and s' are obviously the principal stretches in the plane 
of the plate. Now obviously the invariants of the stretch-conic 
for that plane are 

I 1 = S r + S e = S + 8' 

ig cr fj'Q — — 4«SS . 


Where 


Sy' 


<TyQ ' 


da 
dr 9 

1 du ^_dv ^ 
r d<fi dr r 


dv ] 


1 

Se r + r d(f ) 


v 


(x). 


Hence s — s' = J (s r + s e )* + cr r o — 4s, ^ 

— sj~(s r — SqY + CT r0 2 , 


which might have been written down at once since s— s' is the 
maximum-slide. 

Thus the retardation is measured by 


P y t J (s r - s e ) 2 + <r r o (xi), 

when we neglect the square of the strain. If we substitute from 
(x), this agrees with Neumann’s Equation (I.) of p. 117, re- 
membering that in his notation 0 — E is the retardation of the 
extraordinary ray ; see his (7) p. 79. 
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[1201.] Neumann then proceeds to apply these results to 
several fairly simple cases. Thus (1) to a circular plate with 
temperature symmetrical about the centre (pp. 117 — 125) ; (2) to 
a circular annulus (pp. 125 — 134). In this case a ‘neutral zone 
exists, the determination of which requires some rather complex 
analysis. Case (3) to which Neumann then turns is thus stated : 

Icli werde in diesem §. die allgemeinen Gleichungen. entwickeln fiir 
die Biegungen. welche ein selir diinner und schmaler Kreisring oder ein 
Stuck eines solchen erfakrt, wenn die Temperaturvertheilung in ihm 
allein eine Funktion des Bogens ist. Diese Gleich ungen entlialten 
seeks willkiirliche Constanten, weleke durck die verscliiedenen Bedin- 
gungert, weleke an den Enden des Bingbogens erfiillt werden mussen, 
ikre Bestimm ungen erhalten. (p. 134.) 

[1202.] The general analysis (pp. 134 — 145) is of a very 
interesting kind and involves one or two purely elastic theorems. 
Thus the expression under the radical of our equation (xi) is 
thrown into the form 



which follows of course easily from our method of obtaining it : 
see Neumanns p. 144. 

The stresses r?, et, 7e are expanded in terms of ascending powers 
of the diameter of the section of the ring; the method is similar to 
that used by Poisson and Cauchy for the problem of the elastic 
plate: see our Arts. 479 and 632. The problem is really a thermo- 
elastic one although Neumann considers also the photo-elastic 
results. The solution involves six-constants, which Neumann 
determines in the following cases : (1) when both the terminals of 
the circular arc are fixed, (2) when one is fixed and the other 
loaded, (3) when the terminals are both attached to other bodies, 
i.e. as in the case of sextant, (4) when the circular arc is a 
complete ring and carried by n spokes : see pp. 145 — 172. The 
latter case leads to a consideration of the stress in a f spoke/ when 
the depth being constant the breadth, although small, is a function 
of its distance from the centre. The problem is here again solved 
by expanding the stresses in terms of ascending powers of the 
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breadth of the spoke (pp. 156 — 167). I do not feel quite satisfied 
with the legitimacy of this expansion, nor see why the objections 
to Cauchy’s method of treating the torsion problem (see our Art. 
661), and p. 621, footnote, of Saint-Yenant’s edition of Navier’s 
Legons) do not also apply to this case. Neumann himself 
remarks : 

Icli werde in einem spatern §. auf cliesen Fall zuriickkommen mit 
einer Analyse, welche die Entwickelbarkeit der Moleknlar-Componenten 
und der Temperatur nach den Potenzen von y nicht voraussetzt. 
(p. 165.) 

Neumann considers the special instances when the stress is 
produced (a) only by non-uniform temperature in the spoke ; (b) 
only by a tractive load in the direction of the axis, the temperature 
being uniform ; (c) only by a shearing load producing flexure at one 
terminal the temperature being uniform. He refers to Brewster’s 
memoir of 1816 for a confirmation of his calculation of the fringes 
in the case (a). 

[1203.] In § 18, we have a discussion of the case of two long 
thin rectangular plates of different substances cemented together 
along two edges at some definite temperature; at other temperatures 
the combination will be bent, and if transparent exhibit fringes. 
This combination is similar to that made use of in Breguet’s 
metallic thermometer (pp. 172 — 185). 

The investigation is of an extremely interesting kind, and we 
wish that our space would allow of its reproduction in full. 
Neumann determines the stresses and the shifts at all points of the 
two plates, on the assumptions that the plates possess uni-constant 
isotropy, and that this is really a case where it is possible to 
apply expressions for the stresses similar to those for a plate stretched 
in its own plane (sec his pp. 173 and 113). He shews that the 
form taken by the common edge is that of a parabolic cylinder. It 
seems to me that it is the latus-rectum of this cylinder, rather than 
the diameter of a grade Cylinder fldche , which he gives at the 
bottom of p. 183. He also determines the deflection of the free 
end for a given temperature (p. 184). The two sets of fringes 
obtained in this case have each a neutral zone, and the fringes 
are all parallel to’ the curve formed by the common edge (p, 185). 
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[1204.] The following section is occupied with the considera- 
tion of a case which had played a considerable part in Brewster’s 
memoir of 1816 (p. 114. Figs. 1 — 4 etc.). In this case a hot 
plate is placed with one edge upon a cold surface, or a cold plate 
with one edge upon a hot surface. The problem is to deter- 
mine the resulting stresses at any point of the plate, and the 
corresponding system of fringes. Neumann remarks with regard 
to the problem : 

Die Auflosun£ der Gleichungen von denen das Problem der innern 
Spannungen in einer solcken rechtwinklicken Platte bei ungleich- 
formiger Temperaturvertkeilung abhangt, hat vollstanclig mir nicht 
gelingen wollen, indessen babe ick daraus in zwei Fallen, namlich, 
wenn entweder die Breite der Platte in Beziehung auf ihre Hohe, oder 
umgekehrt ihre Hohe in Beziehung auf die Breite bedeutend ist, 
die innern Spannungen und die Gesetze der Farbenvertheilung im 
polarisirfcen Licht bis zur numerischen Berechnung abgeleitet. Die 
Schwierigkeit, welche ich nicht habe iiberwinden konnen, und welcher 
ich die Aufmerksamkeit eines Geometers zuwenden mochte, besteht in 
der Bestimmung der Coefficienten der Glieder einer Beihe, welche 
fortschreiten nach den Wurzeln einer transcendenten Gleichung. 
Solche Beihen sind haufig vorgekommen bei der Anwendung der 
Analysis auf physikalische Problem e, hier hat sich aber, zurn ei'stcn 
Male, wie ich glaube, der Fall dargeboten, wo sammtliche W urzeln der 
transcendenten Gleichung imaginar sind. Dieser Fall ist von allge- 
meinem Interesse, ein grosser Theil der Probleme in der Theoxie der 
Elasticity, Akustik und Optik fiihrt zu ahnlichen Beihen. (p. 185.) 

[1205.] The investigation and the comparison of theory 
and experiment occupy pp. 186 — 229 of the memoir. The 
same somewhat doubtful process as we have referred to in 
Art. 1202, namely, of expanding some of the quantities which occur 
in the problem (in this case quantities akin to the stresses) in 
terms of integral powers of a variable coordinate, will be found to 
repeat itself on pp. 188 and 209. 

A process of treating simultaneous differential equations of 
which the coefficients of the terms involving the differential 
coefficients are constant is given on pp. 189 — 193. The equations 
are of an infinitely high order and Neumann remarks : 

Es ist mir nicht bekannt, dass das Verfahren ein solches System 
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gewohnlicher Differentialgleichungen mit constanten Coefficienten, wo 
atif der linken Seite eine beliebige Funktion der unabhangigen Variabeln 
sich befinclet, irgendwo entwickelt ist. Icb werde daher ein allgemeines 
Verfahren bier auseinandex-setzen. (p. 189.) 

It is sufficient here to note the fact for the benefit of the pure 
mathematician. 

For the comparison of his theory with experiment in the two 
cases, where he is able to approximate to the value of the stresses, 
Neumann cites results of Brewster, Fourier and Depretz: see pp. 
202 and 223 \ 

[1206.] The final pages of Neumann's memoir are entitled 
Erlauterungen (pp. 230 — 247). Their object is expressed in the 
following words : 

Es hat inir zweckmassig geschienen, die in der Einleitung ausein- 
andergesetzten Principien der Theorie der innern Spannungen, welch e 
aus bleibenden Dilatationen in einem festen Korper entstehn, noch 
durcli einige Formeln zu erlautern nnd einige ihrer einfachsten Anwexi- 
dungen zu entwickeln. (p. 230.) 

The part of the preface which describes briefly Neumanns 
theory is pp. 18 — 24. 

[1207.] In the Erlauterungen the following process is sug- 
gested for the consideration of set. Let S r be the set part of 
the stretch in direction r of which the direction-cosines are cos a, 
cos/3, cosy; let be the set-slide parallel to y of a face perpen- 
dicular to os, and 2^, 2^ have similar meanings. Then 
S r = S x cos 2 oc + Sy cos 2 /3 + S z cos 2 y + 2 ya cos/3 cosy + 2 c;c cosa cosy 

+ 2^ cos a cos/3. 

The coefficients S x , S y , S z , 2^, 2 ya , 2 CT are continuous or dis- 
continuous functions of the coordinates. The value of these func- 

1 Neumann draws attention to a numerical error of Brewster’s who has used the 

value = *312 instead of its square * The slip appears to he on p. 355, 
1(5 ’0* XO'J-i 

lino 8 from the bottom, where Browster writes D = *312B 2 . His line above 
would give D = *312 B ; possibly however this should be D a = * 312 B 2 . The square of 

seems to be and not tttza as Neumann has it: see Edin. Trans . 

10*02 10*26 10*24 

Vol. vm.p. 355 et seq* 
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tions must be deduced from the circumstances which produce the 
set. Neumann terms the three greatest values of S r the ‘principal 
sets’ (die bleibenden Hauptdilatationen). 

[1208.] We next require a postulate as to the relation 
between set and elastic strain. Neumann proposes the following : 

If the set arises from elastic strain, owing to the elastic limit being 
exceeded, the principal sets can be taken, if this limit be not much 
exceeded, as linear' functions of the principal elastic stretches, (p. 230.) 

Thus if the constants in these linear functions be determined 
by experiment, and the consideration that the principal sets and 
the principal elastic stretches take place in the same directions, 
then the above expression for 8 r is fully determined. 

It must however be noted that Neumann’s postulate for the 
set does not agree with Gerstner’s Law, which makes the set vary 
as the square of the elastic strain, nor is it quite in accord with 
Hodgkinson’s experimental value for the set given in the Iron 
Commissioner’s Report : see our Arts. 80G, 969 and 1411. It seems 
probable that for some materials set does not vary as the elastic 
strain even for small sets. 

[1209.] If the elastic stretch be the same in all directions and 
equal to s } then S r will be a function of 

s-fiJ5fi. q+s 0 , 

where q is the temperature, /3/5/i the stretch produced by unit 
increment of temperature, and s 0 the elastic limit, the negative or 
positive sign being given to s 0 according as s - /5/5/a . q is positive 
or negative. s 0 is a quantity to be determined by experiment, 
generally depending however on $, and perhaps on the sign which 
must he given to s 0 itself. Hence we may put 

£>= v(s-fi/5/i.q+8 c ), 

where v is a constant which has only a value when s-/3/op,q is 
greater than s 0 . 

[1210.] The next step is to express the stresses due to the set 
in terms of the components of set. These are the ‘initial stresses’ 
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in the meaning of our Arts. 61G and 666. If we represent them 
by ii 0 , yy 0 > S 0 , yi Q , Sr 0 , zy Q , Neumann puts in our notation and on the 
theory of uni-constant isotropy, 

xx 0 = p (3 S x 4- Sj, 4- S z ), 

with similar values for the other set-stresses 1 * . This step seems to 
me of a somewhat doubtful character; for, even supposing uni- 
constant isotropy, I do not understand why the constant should 
be the same for both set and elastic strain. Neumann then gives 
body and surface stress-equations of the types : 


o = X ■ 


d (xx 4- xx 0 — /3q) d (xy + xy^) d (xz + xz Q ) 

dx dy dz 


X 0 = (Si 4- S 0 — /3q ) l 4- (xy 4- xy 0 ) on + (xz 4- xz 0 ) oi, 

where l , m, n are the direction-cosines of the normal to the 
element of surface and X, T 9 Z, X 0 , F 0 , Z 0 the components respec- 
tively of body-force and load. 

The equations for the special case of a stretch-set 8 uniform 
in all directions at a point are deduced from these. In this case 


= yy Q ■ 


Hence 


; w Q — xz Q = yx o = 0. 


y- „ dS dxx dxy dxz 

u dx dx dy dz 5 


X 0 4“ (fiq “■ 5 /xS) l = xxl 4- xyon + xkn, 
are the types of body and surface stress-equations (p. 232). 


ecu 

[1211.] If u, v, w be the absolute shifts, Neumann terms 

dv dui du (h absolute strains ; the relative strains 

dy dz dydx 

dU dV dw dtr , dV .. , . .. 

S’ dy’ TS’ dy + S ’ ote " " e * h “ ^ by equa ' tI “ s ot tl,e 
types : 


dJJ _ du " 
Hx dx 


dU dV _du dv 
dy + dx dy dx 


1 Neumann takes throughout his memoir, negative tractions (pressures) with 

a positive sign. 
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These expressions for dUjdx , dUjdy 4- dV/dx } etc., are to be 
substituted in the formulae referred to in our Art. 1195 to get the 
effect of the strain on polarised light. Thus, if 8 X = S w = S s = 8 
and the set-slides are all zero, the set disappears and the formulae 
remain unaltered. 

[1212.] Neumann applies these formulae to calculate the set 
developed by the rapid cooling of a glass sphere (Hartung einer 
Glaskugel), pp. 233 — 240, and of a long right-circular cylinder of 
glass, pp. 240 — 247. The results are of a complex kind and not 
given in a form adapted to calculation. Their physical value seems 
to me somewhat doubtful, as I do not feel convinced of the correct- 
ness of Neumann’s theory of set. 

[1213.] The whole memoir deserves, however, very careful 
study; much of it might be expanded and rewritten in a somewhat 
more general form. It is one of the most important researches 
in our subject, since Poissons great memoir of 1829, and indeed 
forms the chief contribution to both thermo-elasticity and photo- 
elasticity published before 1850. 

1214. Su le condizioni di equilibrio di unco cordcc attorta e di 
una verga elastica sottile leggiermente piegata , memoria del JDottor 
Gaspare Mainardi. This memoir is published in the Memorie di 
matematica e di fisica della Societd Italiana... Modena, 1841 ; it 
occupies pp. 237 — 252. It was received on May 9, 1840. The 
memoir does not involve any of the modern theory of elasticity, so 
that a brief notice of it will suffice. 

The first part of the memoir relates to what is called the 
torsion balance; this occupies pp. 237 — 246. The memoir begins 
by alluding to the important use made of the torsion balance 
by Coulomb, Cavendish and Gauss. The force of torsion 
was universally admitted to be proportional to the angle of 
torsion, and Gauss held it to be probable that the coefficient 
expressing the ratio would consist of two parts, one proportional 
to the weight stretching the cord, and the other to the number 
of threads forming the cord and to the tension which a thread 
could support. Mainardi proposes to investigate the admissibility 
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of Gauss's conjecture. The process is one of approximation, is not 
of an inviting character, and is very badly printed ; up to the end 
of p. 243 the mistakes may be corrected by a careful reader 
without much trouble, but after this they are so numerous as to 
render the investigation worthless. 

1215. The second part of the memoir relates to the equilibrium 
of an elastic rod ; it occupies pp. 246 — 252. The problem is treated 
on two special assumptions. One relates to the nature of the change 
of position of the particles of the rod produced by the action of 
the forces to which the rod is exposed. According to Mainardi 
this change amounts to supposing that a transverse section of the 
rod undergoes a translation and rotations about two axes, one in 
the transverse section and one at right angles to it: but his 
process seems really to use only the two rotations and not the 
translation. The second assumption is that the molecular force 
arising from the relative displacement of two particles acts along 
the line of this displacement and is proportional to the displace- 
ment. The whole process is obscured by mistakes or misprints, 
and seems to me of no value. 

The following note is given on page 249 : 

Sequendo i principj della Meccanica molecolare, dietro le tracce dei 
chiar. sig. Poisson e Cauchy, facilmente si tratta il problema con 
maggiore generality ma non ho voluto recare qui un calcolo, la cui 
proliasiti. non b compensata dall’ importanza dei risultati. 

On the last page of the memoir Mainardi alludes to the un- 
satisfactory part of an investigation by Poisson which has already 
come under our notice : see our Arts. 571, 935 and 1601 — 1608. 
Part of Mainardi’s process consists of a purely analytical pro- 
position, which we will give. 

Let a, b, c be direction-cosines of one straight line, a v b v c x 
those of a second, and a 2 , b 2 , c 2 those of a third; suppose the 
original axes rectangular, and also the three straight lines mutually 
at right angles : then will 

da 2 = a t (a x da 2 + b x db % + o t dc 2 ) + a (ada 2 + bdb 2 + cdc 2 ). 

For the right-hand member 
= (a, 2 -f a 2 ) da u H- (a l h l + a b) db 2 4- (a t c t + no) dc 2 
T. E. 


42 
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= (a * -f a 2 ) da 2 4 (a 2 b 2 4 aj> t 4 ab) db 2 4 (a 2 c 2 4 a 1 c 1 4- ac) dc 2 

- a 2 b 2 db 2 - a 2 c 2 dc 2 

= (cq 2 4 a 2 ) cfo 2 - <x 2 ( J 2 d$ 2 4 c 2 dc 2 ) = (a x 2 4 a 2 + a 2 2 ) da 2 
^da 2 . 

Of course other similar formulae also exist. 

Malnardi thus deduces fairly from his equations the following 
result in his notation : 

dT a 2 da 1 4 b 2 db t 4 c 2 dc x a 2 da 4 b 2 db 4 c 2 do y_ ^ 

~ds + ds ds ' 

dT 

Thus it would follow that we cannot have ~ 7 - = 0 unless a 

ds 

certain condition holds ; but Mainardi, without any warrant, breaks 

dT 

up this condition into two, and says that we cannot have = 0 

unless either Z7== 0 and V ~ 0, or = 0 and 

ds 

a 2 da 4 b 2 db 4 c 2 cZc __ A 
_ a 

(The notation is not good. is used to denote a point, while 
on p, 248 it is the coefficient of r. if is used for a point, 
while on p. 250 it represents a force. On p. 248 a certain 
length is denoted by r, while on p. 251 this letter is put 
for AO.) 

[1216.] Ignace Giulio. Experiences sur la resistance des fers 
forges dont on fait le plus d’usage en Piimont . Memorie della 
reale Accademia delle Science di Torino , Serie II. Tomo in. pp. 
175 — 223, Turin, 1841. The paper was read July 5, 1840. 

These experiments have principally a local and temporary value 
as a comparison in regard to elasticity and strength of the kinds of 
iron generally used at the date of the memoir in Italy, Of the 
general conclusions on p. 204 only the following three seem to me 
of general physical interest : 

1°. Resistance to flexure is greater for circular than for bars 
of square section, and the mean value of the ratio of the resistance 
of these two forms is about 35 : 33. 
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2°. The resistance to rupture, on the other hand, is greater for 
bars of square than of circular section, the mean value of the ratio 
of the resistances differing little from 19 : 18. 

The ' resistance to rupture* was calculated from flexure ex- 
periments, and is taken to be the average stress across unit area 
of section when rupture begins 1 . The resistance to flexure is said 
to be greater for circular bars, because the stretch-modulus as 
calculated from the flexure of such bars was found to be greater 
than the stretch-modulus obtained from the flexure of square bars. 

3°. The elastic line obtained by experiments on cylindrical 
or prismatic bars with supported terminals, and with different 
positions of transverse load, was found to be in accordance with the 
Bernoulli-Eulerian theory that the moment of the elastic reaction 
is proportional to the curvature. 

[1217.] Experiences sur la force et sur V ilasticite des fils defer. 
Ibid. pp. 275 — 434. This paper was read December 20, 1840. 

This paper has first like the last a local object, namely to 
collect statistics with regard to the iron-wire in local use, and 
secondly a wider aim, the consideration of Gerstner’s Law. The 
latter part only has general physical interest. "We note some of 
Guilio’s conclusions : 

1°. He holds that the duration of tractive load between fairly 
extended limits (2 or 3 minutes to 10 or 15 hours) makes little or 
no difference in the stretch given to an iron-wire. 

Cette proposition, qui ne s’ applique cependant qu’aux tensions qui 
ne sont pas de tr&s-peu inferieures k celle qui produit la rupture, a d<§j& 
6t6 dSmontrde par les experiences de M. le Colonel Dufour (see our 
Art. 692). 

2°. In iron-wires set begins with almost the first tractive loads. 
Giulio thus confirms one of Gerstner’s results : see our Art. 804. 

1 This method of measuring the resistance to rupture seems somewhat arbitrary. 
It negleots the change in sign of the stress. If 2d be the sectional diameter 
in the plane of flexure, T 0 the traction which will produce rupture in the bar 
subjected only to longitudinal traction, I find for JR, Giulio’s resistance to rupture, 
JR = T 0 xjd, x being the distance of the centroid of the half of the section above the 
neutral axis from the neutral axis. Hence the theoretical ratio is 3tt : 8, which 
differs from Giulio’s 19 : 18. 


42—2 
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3°. He does not find Gerstner’s formula for the set verified 
(see our Art. 806). He remarks : 

Je me crois done autorise a eonclure, que 1’equation proposee par 
M. de Gerstner pour exprimer la loi des allongements des fils elastiques 
sous des tensions croissantes, depuis zero, jusqu’a la tension qui produit 
la rupture, donne des resultats, qui s’ecartent sensiblement de ceux 
auxqnels on parvient, en operant sur des fils de fer non choisis et tels 
qvton les emploie dans Us arts, et qu'on les trouve commimement en 
commerce. Je m’abstiendrai dans ce moment de chercher k expliquer 
ces differences, dont la cause lie parait ponvoir etre parfaitement 
eclaircie que par de nouvelles experiences, faites sur des fils de quelque 
matiere beaucoup plus extensible que le fer (p. 431). 

We must remark here the absence of any consideration of the 
disturbing factor due to variability of the yield-point ; it is also 
probable that Gerstner’s Law does not extend to the plastic 
stage, i.e. only from the yield-point to the point of stricture. 

[1218.] Sur la torsion des fils metalliques et sur l' elasticity des 
ressoids en helices. Ibid. Tomo XV. 1842, pp. 329 — 383. 

The memoir opens with reference to the labours of Coulomb, 
Chladni, Savart, Poisson, and Duleau. Giulio’s first experiments 
are upon torsion, and he makes use of the method of torsional 
vibrations. He assumes however the relation between the slide- 
and stretch-moduli which is based upon uni-constant isotropy, 
namely in our notation JE/fi = 5/2. This is hardly true for an iron- 
wire which has probably a cylindrical distribution of elasticity. 
Giulio finds for the value of n/ri the quantity 1*5219, which is 
about the mean of those obtained by Chaldni and Savart and does 
not differ much from that obtained on the hypothesis of uni- 
constant isotropy (1*5811) : see his p.,340, and our Art. 470. 

[1219.] The second part of Giulio’s memoir is devoted to springs 
in the form of helices (ressorts d boudin). Of this pp. 341—347 
contain a theory of such springs, and the rest (pp. 347—383) is 
occupied with experimental detail. Giulio adopts the hypothesis of 
Mossotti that the points primitively on a generator remain on 
a generator (see our Art. 249). TVe reproduce the main points of 
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his theory to serve as a comparison with those given by Mossotti, 
Saint- Venant, and later by Thomson and Tait. 

Let a 0 be the radius of the cylinder on which the helix lies, 
h 0 the distance measured along a generator of this cylinder between 
two turns of the spiral, l the length of a turn of the spiral, and n 
the number of turns, s the arc measured from the lower terminal 
A to any point P on the helix, d<f> 0 the angle between the 
osculating plane to the helix at A , and the consecutive osculating 
plane at A\ where AA' equals ds, R 0 the radius of curvature ; and 
H the load parallel to the axis of the cylinder, supposed to be the 
only load on the upper terminal. Let the same letters with the 
subscripts removed denote the like quantities for the new helix 
which on Mossotti’ s supposition is the form taken by the old helix 
when strained. 

Giulio proceeds as follows ; he neglects the effect produced by 
direct traction in stretching the wire, and he does not note that 
unless the wire were of equi-momental section (possessed inertial 
isotropy in Saint-Venant’s sense of the words: see our Art. 1602) 
he ought to introduce a term depending on the change in angle 
between the radius of curvature and a principal axis of the section 
at any point. With these limitations and one to be later noted his 
method seems to me legitimate and agrees as a particular case 
with Saint-Venant’s work. 


[ 1220 .] 


Since 
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Let e bo the moment d'tilasticiU de flexion , a the moment de 
VdlasticiU de torsion , then Giulio obtains the equation of virtual 
moments : 
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Integrating, we easily obtain after dividing by nSh : 
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By using (i): 

w 

If hjl, as will usually be the case, is so small that its fourth 
power may be neglected, 

«• 

If we may neglect the cubes of hjl , 

^—(*-*0 <">• 

a result which shews us that spiral springs act principally by 
torsion; see Arts. 175, 250 and 1382. 

[1221.] Now Giulio supposes the section to be circular and 
of radius r, and thus writes ; 

e = ^ 4 l (vii).. 

a = ^Eirr* ) 

This latter result is obtained on the assumption that 2/5. 

Equations (v) and (vi) thus become respectively 

H = (h - h 0 ) {l + § ( V )', 

II= ^Er^ {h _ K) .'..(vi)'. 

Giulio throws this last equation into the form 

oV H'-H 

^“47 rV ’ K-h ’ 

by supposing another load li' and a corresponding turn-distance K. 
Finally, since h is small, we may put l = 2ira nearly, or . 

jp 10 a? H'-H .... 

This is the formula which Giulio uses to find the stretch- 
modulus of a wire in the form of a helicoidal spring. We note that 
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it depends on the assumptions of isotropy and of uni-constant 
isotropy. A better result would be 

_4 

^ r 4 h'-h ’ 

as an equation to find the slide-modulus. 

See pp. 341 — 345 of the memoir. 


[1222.] On pp. 345 — 347 Giulio considers the lower terminal 
fixed and a couple G applied to the upper terminal in a plane 
perpendicular to the axis of the cylinder. In this case, if n become 
n + Sn, the virtual moment of the couple is 2irSnC, and we have 
in place of (iii) the equation 


2 M " nU (l - e) s 2 + (ar - *•) s s' 




Now Giulio supposes that the length of the axis b cannot vary 
and that the whole length of the spiral nl = L. Then 
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Applying (x) and (xi) to (ix) we find : 

njz 

^ = {e(L*-V)+«V}{n-n 0 ) (xii). 

From the values (vii) by substitution 

10Z 3 _ __c 

'' ttV~(5Z 2 -&V-V 

Now b/L will usually be small, and if two couples C and C are 
taken corresponding to n and n, we find 

„ 2 L O'-C 

7 


E=- 


See p. 347. 


[1223.] Giulio modifies the result (xii) by giving e and a their 
values for a rectangular section. In this case he adopts Cauchy’s 
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value for a (see our Art. 661), but he omits to notice the third term 
which must now be introduced: see Saint-Venant s consideration 
of the same problem in our Arts. 1599 — 1602. Formula (vi) 
coincides with Hossotti’s assumption as to the proportionality of 
vertical load and vertical shift : see Art. 250. 

[1224.] The remainder of the memoir is of considerable 
physical interest, being an esperimental discussion of set and elastic 
after-strain in helieoidal springs. Giulio’s results fully bear out the 
Coulomb-Gerstner Law, that the elasticity after set remains nearly 
the same as before 1 . The duration of the load does not affect the 
amount of the immediate loss of strain on removing the load, in 
other words the duration affects only the greatness of the set. 
There arises however a difficulty here, for what Giulio calls set 
(allongement permanent) appears to have been in great part clastic 
after-strain : 

On voit encore que ce que j’ai nomine jusqu’ici allongement per- 
manent est loin de meriter ce nom d’une muni ere absolue, puLsqu’il 
disparait en grande partie apres tin temps suffisammout long, ot sc 
reproduit alors sous des tensions suffisantes et assez longtcmps con- 
tinuees. 

See pp. 354, 356, 360. 

"We see again the great need for a careful experimental dis- 
tinction between elastic after-strain and after-set. The important 
experiments of Gerstner and Hodgkinson, which tend to show that 
set varies as the square of the stress, lose somewhat in value owing 
to this omission: see our Arts. 806, 969. 

[1225.] We may cite Giulio’s concluding remarks as especially 
instructive : 

L’alteration de forme produite par Taction d’une force oxtdriouro 
sur un corps elastique se compose de deux parties : Tune indepondanto 

1 Giulio remarks on Coulomb’s claim to be considered as discoverer of this law : 
On pourrait conclure de quelques expressions de Coulomb, ot tmrtout do quolquoH- 
unes des exp&riences qu’il rapporte, qu’il 6tait parvenu & la mGmo loi ; jo no la fcrouvo 
cependant nulle part explicitement GnoncGe clans son niGmoiro. footnote, p, Mi, 
to a statement of Gerstner’s Law. See, however, Noto A, (2) in the appendix to 
this volume. 
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de la duree de cette action et sensiblement proportionnelle a son 
intensite ; Fautre, croissant plus rapidement que la force qui la produit, 
et suivant une fonction de la duree de son action. La force exterieure 
venant a cesser la premiere partie de Alteration qu’elle avait causee 
dans le corps disparait instantanement : la seconde persiste, mais en 
diminuant continuellement avec le temps. Une nouvelle force plus ou 
moins intense que la premiere vient-elle a son tour agir sur le meme 
corps ? Les m£mes effets se reproduisent avec une intensite qui depend 
de l’intervalle de temps qui s’est ecoule entre Faction des deux forces, 
cle l’intensite de la seconde, et de la duree de son action. Quelle est la 
fonction de la tension et du temps suivant laquelle ces alterations se 
produisent et disparaissent ? et cette fonction est-elle la m&ne quelle que 
soit la matiere des corps ou elles se procluisent? VoiI& des questions 
auxquelles, malgre les tr&vaux trks-remarquables cle plusieurs phy- 
siciens, il ne parait pas que Ton so it en etat de repondre encore 
completement. 

Giulio then refers to the labours of Leslie 1 , Gerstner, and 
Weber: see our Arts. 806, 707, He remarks that more investi- 
gations are required and suggests his own method of experimenting 
on helicoidal springs because of the accuracy of which this 
method appears capable (p. 361). 

[1226.] Giulio’s conclusions are remarkable, if true, but we must 
to a certain extent qualify them by his not quite exact theory of the 
helicoidal spring and by various difficulties he met with in experi- 
ment. They would tend to shew that fore-set disappears with time 
on the removal of the load, but that a body having been reduced to 
a state of ease, there will be no fore-set, only after-set, which in its 
turn disappears with time on the removal of the load. In other 
words clastic after-strain only requires time to produce it when the 
body has been reduced to its state of ease ; with or without the 
state of ease it requires time to disappear. This is not opposed to 
Weber’s results, for he had reduced his threads to a state of ease : 
see Art. 708. 

[1227.] V. Kegnault : Note sur la dilatation du verve, Annales 
de Ohimie et de Physique, T. IT. 1812, pp. 64 — 67. 

1 With the usual vague reference ; in this case to Poncelet, Mecemiquc Industrie lie, 
p, 343 ; see our Art. 981. 
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This paper gives some account of the dilatation of glass, which 
Regnault found necessary to determine for his experiments on the 
dilatation of water. He shews that, contrary to the experiments of 
D along and Petit, the dilatation varies very greatly with different 
kinds of glass. The following concluding remarks of Regnault 
are of extreme importance as shewing the errors introduced by 
supposing glass vessels to be isotropic : see our Arts. 686 — 691, 
925, 1323 and 1358. 

Les differences que I’on remarque dans les dilatations du meme tube 
de verre, lorsqu’il est sous forme de tube ou bien quand il est souffle en 
boules de di verses grosseurs, ne paraissent assujetties a aucune loi 
simple 

Le m§me verre souffle en boule parait avoir un coefficient de dila- 
tation d’autant plus grand que son diam&tre est plus considerable, ou 
peut-^tre que Tepaisseur de ses parois est plus petite. 

En tous cas, Toil voit combien on s’expose 4 se tromper dans cles 
experiences precises, en calculant la dilatation d’un appareil de verre, 
d’aprks le nombre obtenu dans une experience directe faite sur un tube 
ou sur une boule souffiee avec la meme matiere, et, h plus forte raison, 
d'aprks la dilatation lineaire observee sur une tige du meme verre, 
comme font fait plusieurs physicians clistingues (p. 67). 

[1228.] N. Savart ; Recherches experimentales sur V influence 
de V elasticity dans les cordes vibr antes. Annales de Chvmie et de 
Physique , T. VI. 1842, pp. 1 — 19. 

Duhamel : Remarque d Voccasion die Mdmoire de M. le Colonel 
Savart sur les cordes vibvantes . Ibid. pp. 19 — 21. 

N. Savart points out a relation between the numbers of vibra- 
tions in a second of a cord supposed non-elastic and subject to a 
given traction, and elastic but not subject to a given traction. The 
matter belongs properly to the theory of sound, but we may remark 
that Duhamel shews that the law deduced by N. Savart from a long 
series of experiments is in one case an easy deduction from the 
mathematical theory of vibrating cords: see our Art. 1180* 

[1229.] G. H. L. Hagen : Die Masticitdt des Holzes. Bericht * . . 
der k. Breuss . Akademie der Wissenschaften , Berlin, 1842, pp. 316 
—319. See also the Annales de Chimie , T.' XI. 1844, pp. 112—115. 
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This physicist made a considerable number of experiments on 
the stretch-moduli of various kinds of wood in the direction of the 
fibres and perpendicular to the fibres. The moduli were deduced 
from flexure experiments on the supposition that the moduli for 
stretch and squeeze are equal. Very considerable differences 
indeed were found between the moduli in different directions. 
For a direction making an angle <£ with the fibres Hagen gives 
the empirical formula 

P 

+ E 0 sin 3 cj) -h E^ cos 3 <£ ? 

where E$ is the stretch-modulus for the direction <p. He states 
that this formula has been confirmed by numerous experiments. 
Compare Saint- Venant’s remarks in his edition of Navier’s Legons , 
pp. 817—825. 

[1230.] Two papers on the law of molecular force will be 
found in Vol. vn. of the Cambridge Philosophical Transactions . 
They are entitled : 

On Molecular Equilibrium , Part I., by P. Kelland, pp. 25 — 59. 

On the Nature of the Molecular Forces which regulate the 
Constitution of the Luminiferous Ether , by S. Earnshaw, pp. 
97—112. 

The first of these papers is based upon Mossottis hypothesis 
of two systems of particles repulsive towards atoms of their 
own kind, but each respectively attractive towards atoms of the 
other. Kelland calls one system caloric and the other matter. 
He concludes, after a lengthy analysis, that all the known laws 
of attraction and cohesion can be explained by the Newtonian 
hypothesis. He does not , however , like Belli apply his results to any 
numerical calculations , and therefore it is not obvious that the 
hypothesis does satisfy these laws. He criticises Mossotti on p. 28, 
I think justly : see our Art. 840. 

Earnshaw, taking only a single system of particles, sh&ws like 
Cauchy that the molecular force is not the Newtonian. 

[1231.] A criticism of Mossotti’s method by R. L. E. (? Robert 
Leslie Ellis) is printed on pp. 384 — 387 of the Philosophical 
Magazine , Vol, XIX. 1841. The writer points out that Mossotti's 
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equations involve the conception of fluid pressure, which is itself 
hut a mode of molecular action. He insists on the necessity of 
distinct ideas on the connection between the theory of molecular 
action and the ordinary principles of equilibrium. Kelland replied 
to this paper ( Phil Mag., Vol. xx. pp. 8—10) and suggests that the 
required pressure might be produced by ‘ molecular contact/ 

[1232.] This paper of Kelland’s was immediately followed by 
a controversy between Earnsbaw, O’Brien and Kelland on the law 
of molecular force. The various stages of this controversy may 
be followed in the volumes of the Philosophical Magazine for the 
years 1842 and 1843. 

We have seen that Belli had denied the sufficiency of the law 
of gravitation to explain cohesion. This view was also that of 
Cauchy and Earnshaw, who arrived at it by consideration of the 
unstable equilibrium of a system of particles attracting according 
to that law. On the other hand Mossotti and Kelland, by in- 
troducing a second system of particles repelling each other and 
attracting the first system, endeavoured to prove the sufficiency of 
the law of the inverse square to explain cohesion and the phe- 
nomena of light. The controversy belongs to a great extent to 
the history of the undulatory theory, hut it seems to mo by no 
means favourable to those who assert, even with the assistance of 
two media, the sufficiency of the Jaw of gravitating force to 
explain cohesive phenomena. 

[1233.] H. Moseley. The Mechanical Principles of Engineering 
and Architecture , London, 1843. 

This book contains a chapter (pp. 486 — 585) on the Strength 
of Materials and one on Impact involving some problems in 
resilience (pp. 586 — 603). 

Moseley’s chief merit is the introduction into England of the 
methods of the French elasticians, notably Fencelet’s conception 
of work. 

The first chapter referred to contains a number of beam 
problems, similar to those treated by Navicr in his Lemons 
(see our Art. 279); Navier’s results are generally obtained by 
Moseley in a shorter and simpler manner. Ho does not however 
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take any account of slide, and on p. 550 introduces Navier’s 
modification of Coulomb’s erroneous theory of rupture by con- 
tractive load: see our Arts .120 and 729. Further we have 
(pp. 561 — 568) the old absurd forms of beams of greatest 
strength, and the erroneous torsion theory of Cauchy reproduced 
(pp. 583 — 585). An elementary treatment of the danger to a 
suspension bridge of isochronous vibrations (p. 494), and another of 
the position of the neutral line in beams subject to load not wholly 
transverse (p. 497), may be noted. The problems on resilience in 
the chapter on Impact are based upon Poncelet, but there are one 
or two interesting special applications, e.g. to the driving of piles 
(pp. 598 — 603). This latter investigation follows Whewell, but 
the method seems due to Airy. 

The book contains a good deal which might be useful even to 
the practical student of to-day, for many of the problems considered 
are not to be found in the ordinary text-books. 

[1234.] Another work by Moseley, entitled: Illustrations of 
Mechanics , reached a fourth edition in 1848. It also contains some 
references to our subject, but being merely a student’s text-book 
has no claim to originality or to a place in the history of elasticity. 

1235. 1843. F. Briinnow. De Attractione Molecular i...Auctor 
Franciscus Bruennow . 

This is an academical dissertation published at Berlin in 1843; 
it is in quarto, and consists of 31 pages, besides the title and 
dedication which occupy 6 pages at the beginning, and a life 
of the author with a list of theses which occupy 2 pages at the end. 

The subject of elasticity is not formally mentioned, but the 
dissertation may be noticed as relating to the nature of the 
molecular forces by which stress is produced. 

1236. Briinnow considers that there are two erroneous opinions 
which have been maintained with respect to molecular force. 
According to the one opinion the force between two particles varies 
inversely as the square of the distance, so that the law coincides 
with the Newtonian law of attraction; according to the other 
opinion the force between two particles varies inversely as some 
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power of the distance higher than the square, the third or the 
fourth for example. Briinnow briefly notices the views of the 
following writers : Newton, Keil, Freind, Maupertuis, Madame du 
Chatelet, Sigorgne, Le Sage, Clairaut, d’Alembert, Buffo n, Laplace, 
Belli, Mollweide, Fries, Jurin, Munke, J. Schmidt, Emmet, J. 
T. Mayer, and Bessel. He makes a few observations which he 
considers refute the above two erroneous opinions, and he main- 
tains that nothing more at present can be said about molecular 
force than was maintained by Laplace; namely, that the force 
is insensible at finite distances, and very powerful at infinitesimal 
distances. 


1237. Brunnow investigates some ordinary problems of attrac- 
tion on his pp. 23 — 30, namely the attraction of a straight line on 
a particle, of a straight line on a certain parallel straight line, 
of a rectangle on a certain parallel rectangle, and of a cylinder on 
a particle situated on the prolongation of the axis. Iiis results 
enable him to correct erroneous statements made by J. Schmidt 
and J. T. Mayer, who both held that molecular force varied 
according to the Newtonian law. 

1238. Programme dune These de Mecanique : Sur la resistance 
des solides elastiques; present 6 d la FaculU des Sciences de 
Montpellier . Par J. P. Aime Bergeron, Montpellier, 1844. This 
Programme consists of six quarto pages, besides the title. It 
contains general statements as to resistance and rupture, which 
I presume were developed either in writing, or vivd voce , in some 
academic formality. 

1239. Die Fortschritte der Physih im Jahre 1845. This was 
published in 1847 ; it is the first volume of an important series 
which has been continued to the present time. I shall occasionally 
have to refer to it for notices of memoirs on our subject j but X 
have always read such memoirs for myself, and formed my own 
judgment on them, before consulting the volumes of this series. 
I do not cite the notices in this series unless they seem to demand 
special attention. 

1240. I now take three papers in conjunction which belong 
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to the same subject, namely the integration of the equations for the 
equilibrium of an elastic curve of double curvature. 

(i) Memoire sur V integration des equations de la courbe elasti - 
que & double courbure ; par M. J. Binet (Extrait). Comjotes rendus , 
Yol. xviii., 1844, pp. 1115—1119. 

(ii) Note sur Vinte'gration des equations de la courbe elastique 
d double courbure; par M. Wantzel. Ibid. pp. 1197 — 1201. 

(iii) Reflexions sur V integration des for mules de la tige elasti- 
que a double courbure; par M. J. Binet. Comptes rendus , Yol. xix., 
1844, pp. 1—3. 

Lagrange stated that the integration of certain differential 
equations was probably impossible : see Art. 159 of my notice of 
the Mecanique Analytique. Now Binet succeeded in effecting the 
integration, and (i) is an abstract of his memoir, giving without 
demonstrations the results which he had obtained. In (ii) Wantzel 
simplifies the method of Binet, and actually demonstrates the 
process of integration; much of this Note is reproduced by 
Bertrand in his edition of the Mecanique Analytique , 1853 : see 
YoL i. pp. 401” 405. 

In (iii) Binet makes a few remarks on the subject, in the course 
of which he recognises the merit of Wantzel’s process, and holds 
that some words of Lagrange are no longer applicable : 

Jusqu’5, present il ne parait pas qu’on ait ete plus loin dans la 
solution g6n6rale du probltme de la courbe elastique. 

Binet in his articles refers to Poisson’s researches on the 
problem, and finds no fault with them : see Art. 571. The 
memoir of which Binet’s first article is an abstract seems not 
to have been published ; it was, I suppose, superseded by the 
simpler process of Wantzel. 

[It should be remarked that Binet only obtained the first 
integrals — i.e. the values of the direction-cosines of the tangent 
to the elastic line — in the form of elliptic functions, the actual 
coordinates he left to be found by the method of quadratures. 
Wantzel on the other hand by a choice of simpler axes obtained 
the coordinates themselves in the form of elliptic functions. Binet 
in the third paper cited above questions whether Wantzel’s results 
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are expressed entirely by integrals which can be really termed 
elliptic functions, but this does not affect the fact that Wantzel 
has obtained a complete solution of the equations. It is necessary 
to note that these equations are not the most general conceivable, 
for they suppose the shifts to be small, the central axis in the 
unstrained state to be a straight line and the section of the wire to 
possess inertial isotropy. The very needful introduction of the 
moment about the radius of curvature in the case where the 
section does not possess inertial isotropy is due to Bellavitis and 
Saint-Tenant: see our Arts. 935 and 1599. Wantzel shews also in 
his memoir that a straight wire will take the form of a helix, if 
acted upon by terminal couples whose planes make a constant 
angle with its central axis. We must add however to his state- 
ment the condition of inertial isotropy in the section. Ed.] 

1241. 1845. Memoir e sur lot Theorie des Corps dlastiques, pre- 
senttf & VAcademie des sciences le 18 ao4t, 1845 ; par M. Ossian 
Bonnet. This memoir is published in the Journal de VEcole 
poly technique, 30th Cahier, 1845; it occupies pp. 171 — 191. The 
memoir is briefly noticed in the Comptes rendns , Yol. XXL 1845: 
see pp. 434 and 1389. 

The object of the memoir is to establish in a direct manner 
without any transformation of coordinates the formulae obtained 
by Lam .6 for expressing the equations of elasticity in terms of 
curvilinear coordinates. The memoir after a brief introduction 
is divided into three sections. 

1242. The first section is entitled : Pressions qui sollicitent des 
surfaces orthogonales tracees June manure quelconque dans le corps : 
this occupies pp. 172—184. The final results obtained corre- 
spond to the values of the stresses given in my Art. ,1153, 
supposing uni- constant isotropy. 

1243. The second section is entitled : Coefficient de dilatation 
■cubique; this occupies pp. 185—186. The result obtained is 
the value of 8 in the form given in my Art. 115,3. 

1244. The third section is entitled : Equations de Uquilihr.e et 
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dti mouvement des solides elastiques rapportees aux pressions ; this 
occupies pp. 185 — 191. 

The results obtained are the three equations analogous to that 
of my Art. 1150. 

1245. With respect to the mechanical principles adopted we 
have to observe that the stresses are calculated by means of the 
general formula 

m = — %m rf (r) cos (r, n) cos (r, s ). 

Here n is the normal to an elementary plane co at the point M 
where the density is p ; 2 denotes a summation with regard to 
the distance r from M of all molecules (m), so that -J2 will denote 
the sum with regard to molecules on one side only of co ; (r, n) 
denotes the angle between a distance r and the normal n, and 
(r, s ) the angle between r and a fixed straight line s. 

Tor this Bonnet refers to Saint- Yenant and Cauchy in the 
Comptes rendus, Vol. xxi. : see our Art. 679. Bonnet also admits 
the relation 

\yyyy\ = 3 \vv^\ 

see our Art. 615, the Appendix Note B, and Moigno’s Statique , 
p. 703. Bonnet refers to Cauchy's Exercices de mathimatiques , 
Yol. ill., page 201. By virtue of this relation in the case of an 
isotropic body the constants X and p of our notation are taken to 
be equal. 

1246. The instrument of investigation mainly employed by 
Bonnet is infinitesimal geometry ; and a reader will probably find it 
necessary to exert strict attention in order to feel confidence in the 
accuracy of the successive steps. On the whole the process is of 
interest as confirming the results obtained by Lam6, but could not 
with advantage be substituted for that of Lamd 

1247. G. B. Airy. On the Flexure of a Uniform Bar supported 
by a number of equal Pressures applied at equidistant points, and 
on the Positions proper for the applications of these Pressures in 
order to prevent any sensible alteration of the length of the Bar 
by small Flexure. This is published in the Memoirs of the Royal 
Astronomical Society , Vol. xv., 1846, pp. 157 — 163; it was read 

T. E. 43 
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January 10, 1845. There is an abstract of it in the Monthly 
Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society , Vol. vl, 1845, pp. 143 
146. 

The title sufficiently indicates the nature of this memoir : the 
subject is of great practical importance, because it is necessary to 
support bars, which serve as standards of length, in such a manner 
as to secure them from any appreciable change of length through 
the operation of their own weight. The memoir makes no use of 
the modern theory of elasticity, but rests on assumptions which are 
thus stated on p. 160 : 

The fundamental assumptions for this investigation are, that the 
flexure is so small that the mere curvature of a neutral line will not 
produce a sensible alteration in its length ; that the extension of a 
surface is proportional to the momentum of the bending force; and 
that, when the momenta are equal, the extension produced by a 
bending force downwards, and the contraction produced by a bonding 
force upwards, are equal. 

The result obtained is simple in form, and was used by Baily 
in his contrivance for supporting the national standard of length. 

[1248.] W. Sullivan. On Currents of Electricity produced by 
the vibration of wires and metallic rods. Philosophical Magazine , 
Vol. xxvii., pp. 261 — 264. London, 1845. This paper contains 
some experimental evidence of the vibrations of wires and rods pro- 
ducing electric currents in them. The current did not depend 
upon the heat produced, as it at once ceased with the vibration. 
Its existence if satisfactorily proved would point to a relation 
between the elastic and electric properties of a body 1 . 

[1249.] Brix. TIeber die Dehnung und das Zerreissen pris- 
matischer Korper wenn die spannende Kraft seitwdrts der Schwer - 
punkts-Achse wirJct. Verhandhngen des Vereins zur Beforderung 
des Gewerbfleisses in Preussen. Jahrgang 24. Berlin, 1845, 
pp. 185—192. , 

This is a paper bearing on the same important point as the 
memoir of Tredgold considered in our Art. 832. Brix refers to 
Tredgold’s paper in a footnote on p. 186, as the only one which, so 

i Sullivan failed to repeat his experiments in the presence of Bcatson ; Roe mv 
footnote, p. 720 . J 
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far as he is aware, has treated of this point ; namely, the non-axial 
application of a terminal tractive load. 

Brix obtains an expression for the traction T in a ‘ fibre 5 at 
distance x from that diameter of the section which is perpendicular 
to the line joining the point where the direction of the load cuts 
the section to the centroid of the section (of area co). The total 
load P being applied at a distance b from the axis, and tc being the 
radius of gyration of the section about the above diameter, he finds : 



bx\ 

*7 


Compare Duhamel and Tregold’s results in our Arts. 815 and 
882. 

Hence, if <r be the greatest stretch which can be given to the 
body without rupture (better without exceeding the elastic limit), 
we have, x Q being the greatest value of x, 

P=iW/( X + 5-). 

This agrees with the result we found in Art. 832, and practically 
with Tredgold’s conclusions. 

Brix applies this to the case of the load P being attached to 
the bar by a hook. If the diameter (2r) of the bar, supposed 
of circular section, be equal to the opening of the hook, we have 

b = 2 r, .% = r, k 2 = 

P = i Eater. 


Or, the strength of a hook is in this case only one-ninth the 
absolute strength (better elastic strength) of the bar out of 
which it is made. See Grashofs Theorie der Elasticitdt und 
Festigheit , Berlin, 1878, p. 156. 


[1250,] Luigi Pacinotti and Giuseppe Peri. Esperienze sulla 
resistenm elastica dei legni. II Cimento } Giornale di Fisica , 
Ghimica e Storia Naturale. Pisa, 1845, pp. 241 — 297. 

This contains an important series of experiments on wood. 
The memoir opens with some remarks on Wertheim’s experiments 
on metals. We may cite the following lines : 


43 — 2 
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Alcune particolari osservazioni di confronto fra il coefficiente d elas- 
ticita, e la densita stessa dei metalli, dal prelodato Wertheim sotto- 
posti all’ esperienza, ci hanno indotti a tentare 1 elasticita di alcuni 
legni di maggior nso cementandoli in tre modi diversi : colla Flessione , 
cio§; coll 7 Allimgamento , e colla Torsione. (p. 241.) 

The object of the writers was to ascertain with what exactness 
the theoretical formulae for flexure give the stretch-modulus ; to 
calculate this modulus for the woods experimented on, and to state 
a general rule for determining its true value ; finally to compare 
the diverse methods among themselves, to explain why traction 
experiments give more consistent results than flexure and torsion 
experiments, and to shew how these latter experiments may be 
made available. 

[1251.] The experimental details are given in Sesione I. 
(pp. 243 — 265). These are followed by a comparison with theory 
in Sezione n. (pp. 265 — 295). We cannot, however, give much 
weight to the torsional results, for Pacinotti and Peri experimented 
only on wooden bars of square section and used the old Coulomb 
theory to calculate the slide-modulus /a. The values of the 
stretch-modulus E } obtained (i) from traction experiments, (ii) from 
flexure experiments, were then substituted in the ratio Ejfi, and 
the nearness of the resulting ratio to 5/2 was taken as a measure 
of the exactness attained in these different modes of experimenting. 
For the traction experiments the mean value of 2 E//x was 4*792, 
for the flexure experiments 5*637. It was therefore hold that the 
traction-experiments were more exact than the flexure. But it 
must be remembered that the relation E//jl = 5/2 cannot bo con- 
ceived as holding for a substance like wood which is certainly 
aeolo tropic, and further that the values of fju require modifying by 
Saint-' Tenant's factor, though this would affect both sets of results. 
Of course if the theory used by Pacinotti and Peri were exact 
the values of j E/fi should be, although not equal to 5/2, the 
same for both sets of experiments. We must, however, point out 
that there was no consideration of slide in the flexuro calculations. 
Similar experiments by Duleau and Giulio (see our Arts. 220 
and 1218) which led to like results are referred to. 

Quindi deducesi che nella teoria della flessione oltre al coefficients 
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d’ elasticity deve introdurci qnalche altro elemento, o che il coeffieiente 
d’ elasticity varia nei medesimi corpi secondo Y operazione che vogliamo 
sopra il solido produrre. (p. 295.) 

[1252.] The authors reach among other the following general 
conclusions : 

1°. Not only elastic strain before set, but elastic strain after 
set has begun (obtained by deducting set from the whole strain) is 
proportional to stress. 

2°. The stretch-modulus is proportional to the specific 
gravity, or Young’s height-modulus is nearly a constant for all 
kinds of wood : see our Art. 137. 

This is the result which Bevan had previously obtained : see 
Art. 379. It is denied by Wertheim, who observes that the 
velocity of sound in all kinds of wood would then be the same, 
which is certainly not the fact: see our Art. 1312. We may 
remark however that this supposes the equality of the two specific 
heats, which Weber and others have shewn is hardly probable: 
see Arts. 705 and 882. The authors also allow this result to be 
only an approximate one ; the height-modulus being about 2000 for 
the C. G. S. system. 

3°. The stretch-modulus obtained by flexure must be multiplied 
by 6/7 and that obtained by torsion by 2’396 in order to deduce 
the true modulus supposed to be given by traction experiments. 
(The stretch-modulus obtained from torsion pre-supposes uni- 
constant isotropy.) 

According to a final remark of Pacinotti and Peri we must use 
a different stretch-modulus for each kind of strain which can be 
mven to the material. It will be seen at once that this reduces the 

o 

theory of elasticity to pure empiricism. 

[1253.] 1845. E. Lamarle. M&moire sur la flexion du hois . 

Annales des Travaux publics de Belgique , ill. pp. 1 — 64 and iv. 
pp. 1 — 36. Brussels, 1845 and 1846. The first part treats of 
transverse, the second of longitudinal load. 

The object of the first part is to justify the ordinary theory 
of flexure, which, within the limits of elasticity, assumes the 
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stretch, and squeeze-moduli to be the same. The author com- 
mences by considering — to a closer degree of approximation than 
is to be usually found in the text-books of that period— what 
he terms circular and parabolic flexure, i.e. flexure produced by a 
terminal couple and flexure produced by a terminal shearing load. 
The results which he finds are not novel and will be found in the 
works of Heim or Saint-Venant : see our Arts. 905 and 1615. 
He supposes the squeeze- and stretch-moduli to be different 
and calculates upon this assumption the deflection for certain 
cases of triangular prismatic beams. Experimentally, however, 
beams of wood give a deflection coinciding with theory only 
on the hypothesis of the equality of the moduli. 

[1254.] Lamarle arrives at the following conclusions : 

1°. That the hypotheses upon which the ordinary theory of 
the transverse flexure of wood rests, and the calculations based 
upon them, agree in a very remarkable manner with experimental 
facts. 

2°. That the resistances to contraction and extension ought 
for equal changes of length, within the limits of elasticity, to 
be considered as identical, or at least as not differing by a sensible 
quantity. 

3°. That transverse flexure offers a simple, convenient and 
very precise means of determining the stretch-modulus. 

4°. The author holds that the mean value of the stretch- 
modulus for any kind of wood will not give results without 
large error for any specimen of that wood (p. 63). 

The conclusion 3° can hardly be accepted ; it is an admitted 
fact that the stretch-modulus as obtained by flexure experiments 
differs sensibly from that obtained by traction experiments. In 4° 
we have a statement of the well-known fact that the stretch- 
modulus of wood depends upon the part from which and the 
direction in which it has been cut out of the tree, and upon 
its dryness, etc. 

[1255.] The second part of Lamarle’ s memoir seems to me of 
more interest. It is a consideration of the Euler-Lagrangian theory 
of stmts ; see our Arts. 65 and 106. There arc several points 
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in this memoir worthy of notice. If Q be the contractive load, 
e Euler’s moment of stiffness, E the stretch-modulus and co 
the section, Lagrange arrives at an equation of the form: 

e /p = Qy (i). 

Lamarle points out that the true equation on the Bernoulli - 
Eulerian hypothesis is 

(}-^ d £) e ^ =Q y 

He then solves this equation by a series and determines the 
least value of Q for which flexure is possible, and the deflection 
for any given value of Q. The modification thus introduced into 
Lagrange’s results gives, however, only a factor negligible in most 
practical cases (pp. 33 — 36) : see our Art. 959. On the other 
hand Lamarle does not seem to have noticed that this more 
correct form of the equation solves Robison, Tredgold and others’ 
difficulty as to the form and position of the neutral line in the case 
of struts, or rods subjected to contractive load. 

[1256.] In the consideration of a doubly-pivoted strut (of 
length l), Lamarle follows Lagrange closely, proceeding in the 
same way to investigate equation (i) without neglecting ( dyfdxf 
as small. He shews that up to a load Q = n r 2 e/i 2 there will be no 
flexure, but that after this load the flexure changes continuously 
with the load (pp. 8 — 15) : see our Art. 109. 

[1257.] Then follows a remark of Lamarle’s, on the convergency 
of the series used. We may note that the greatest negative stretch 

in any fibre would be given by ~ + and the greatest 

positive stretch by - — ^ , where 6 is the distance of 

either extreme fibre of the beam from the central axis. Now 

b 0 

we may neglect the term - in comparison with the others. 

Lamarle also neglects Q/(Eco) as compared with 6/p. I think, 
however, that his set-conditions are wrong. Since the greatest 
stretch will bo at the central cross-scction of the beam, if 
Sq be the greatest stretch which can be given without passing 
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the elastic limit and 
equation (i) that : 


f be the central deflection I find by 


(Qbf 


+ 


±) 

JScd) ’ 


and 


(QM Q. \ 

> \ e AW 5 

where nq is the ratio of lateral stretch to longitudinal squeeze. Of 
these for a small deflection the former will be the greater. Hence 


the condition 



is really too favourable to Q. 

Now the series in which Lagrange and Lamarle have solved 

Of 2 

their differential equation ascends in powers of and therefore 


in powers of something less than 



Now 


in practice Ijb will be < 100 and s 0 at greatest equal to *0006 for 
iron and wood. Hence the series ascends in powers of something 
not greater than (*01 /tj) 2 , or (*04) 2 for uni-constant isotropy, and so 
is rapidly convergent. 


[1258.] A result of Lamarle’s on p. 20 is, 1 believe, entirely 
original and has not been sufficiently regarded. A contractive load 
Q would produce a squeeze Q/(Eco). Lamarle states that this must 
be less than s Q . But this conclusion does not seem to me correct ; 
if we suppose compressed bodies to reach set by lateral extension 
we ought to put Q/Eco < sjrj . Now the first load which produces 
flexure is equal to i r 2 e/Z 2 . Hence we must have for flexure which 
does not destroy the elasticity 

!FEg> <s °^' 

Now e — Eco k? where k is the radius of gyration of the section 
about a line through its centre perpendicular to the plane of 
flexure. Hence it follows that 

** s 0 

V 777T- 2 ' 

Suppose s 0 = *0006. Then for a circular section of diameter c 
we have 


Ijc > *52 06 x Jtj. 
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For a rectangular section of wMch. the lesser side is c, 
l/c> 37*12 x Jtj. 

If we suppose uni-constant isotropy as holding for metal struts, 
77 = 1/4, and the numbers on the right-hand side are respectively 
16*03 and 18*51. 

Thus we arrive at the important conclusion that : 

There will be no flexure without set in the case of a strut of 
circular section pivoted at both ends unless its length is greater 
than 16 times its diameter ; if it be built-in at both ends, it may he 
shewn that the length must be 32 times the diameter. 

For a strut of rectangular section the length must be in the 
corresponding cases 18 and 37 times the least diameter. These 
numbers are those given by Lamarle, but I think his process 
is wrong. 

[1259.] In the preceding article we have shewn when the limit 
of elasticity will be reached before flexure begins, but we can obtain 
even closer results. In Art. 1257 we have seen that provided 
l/b < 100 or l/c < 50, then 

v / 2{<-° 1 /,. 

Now it may be shewn from our Art. 110 that 

““ ly ' 

hence we must have 

- JQ<1 +-00002/V, 

7T V 6 

7T 2 € 

or for uni-constant isotropy, Q < 1*0006 -y 2 - . 

7r 2 e 

But for flexure Q > -y - . 

Now these numbers are practically equal and we are able to 
draw the all-important conclusion : 

That for values of l/c up to 50, the load will not produce 
flexure without destroying the elasticity. This supposes the strut 
pivoted at both ends ; if it were built-in at both ends we must read 
for values of l/c up to 100. 
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Thus we see that up to a certain ratio of length to diameter 
the maximum load Q 0 ought to he calculated from the formula 

Q 0 = EcosJt). 

But beyond this ratio Q 0 ought to be calculated from 

VO J2 ' 

A table for the strength of doubly-pivoted struts based on these 
principles is given by Lamarle on p. 24. It needs, however, modi- 
fication for the corrections indicated in onr Arts. 1257 1258. 

On pp. 25 — 26 the exaggerated effect, which is produced if the 
load he not in the axis of the strut, is pointed out. 

[1260.] Lamarle’s theory is in accordance with the results of 
Duleau and other investigators, who have found in many cases that 
the breaking load is measured by Euler’s formula for the deflecting 
load • — that is to say, if we suppose that the limit of elasticity and 
the rupture-stretch are nearly identical : see Arts. 228 and 959. 

[1261.] The second part of this memoir was presented to the 
French Academy and reported on by Poncelet and Liouville, J anuary 
15, 1844. They speak of Lamarle’s principles offering dans leur 
ensemble, une solution satisfaisante de la question des pieces chargees 
debout. 

Without entirely agreeing with this statement we may yet 
admit that they introduce into the Euler-Lagrangian theory of 
struts an element which goes far to reconcile that theory with 
experience. It is noteworthy that Lamarle’s results seem to have 
entirely escaped the consideration of later writers. 

[1262.] They seem to he of such importance that we quote 
them in his own words (pp. 28 — 29) : 

1°. Qu.e les charges que peuvent supporter, sans alteration per- 
manent e, les pieces dont il agit, sont ind^pendantes de lour longueur ct 
simplement proportionnelles a leur section, taut quo lo rapport ontro 
la longueur et la plus petite dimension de l^quarrissago n’atteint pas 
une certaine limite ; 

2°. Qu’au delA de cette limite, et pour tous les cas (^application, la 
charge maximum pent atteindre et non depasser Teffort correspondaut 
k la flexion initiale ; 
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(We may shew generally that Q < ^ jl 4* 2 | > so 

2 

that in our case for ljc = 100, Q cannot exceed (1*003) without 

set, and this surpasses the buckling load by *003 only.) 

3°. Que la theorie qui permet d’etablir a priori ces deux principes 
essentiels et qui les rend applicables a l’aide de formules tr&s-simples, se 
concilie d’ailleurs parfaitement avec les faits d’observation, lorsque Ton 
a pris les precautions convenables pour realiser les hypotheses sur 
lesquelles elle repose. 

1263. G. G. Stokes. We have now to consider the contribu- 
tions to our subject of one of the foremost of English physicists. 
These, without being numerous, are important. So far as they 
bear upon the moot point of bi-constant isotropy we have con- 
sidered them to some extent in Arts. 925 and 926 of Chapter VI. 

1261. The first memoir we have to note is entitled: On the 
Theories of the Internal Friction of Fluids in Motion , and of the 
Equilibrium and Motion of Elastic Solids. It was published in the 
Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society , Yol. vm. 1849, 
pp. 287 — 319 ( Mathematical Papers , I. pp. 75 — 129), and was read 
on April 14, 1845. This important memoir is devoted mainly to the 
motion of fluids. The following sentences are from the intro- 
ductory remarks. 

In reflecting on the principles according to which the motion of a 
fluid ought to be calculated when account is taken of the tangential 
force, and consequently the pressure not supposed the same in all 
directions, I was led to construct the theory explained in the first 
section of this paper, or at least the main part of it, which consists of 
equations (13), and of the principles on which they are formed. I 
afterwards found that PoiSvSon had written a memoir on the same 
subject, and on referring to it I found that he had arrived at the same 
equations. The method which he employed was however so different 
from mine that I feel justified in laying the latter before this Society.... 

Poisson, in the memoir to which I have referred, begins with es- 
tablishing according to his theory the equations of equilibrium and 
motion of elastic solids, and makes the equations of motion of fluids 
depend on this theory. On reading his memoir I was led to apply to 
the theory of elastic solids principles precisely analogous to those 
which I have employed in the case of fluids.... 
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The memoir by Poisson to which reference is here made is that 
of October, 1829 ; see our Art. 540. 

1265. So far as relates to our subject Stokes' memoir offers the 
following matters : the equations for the equilibrium and motion of 
an elastic body are established involving two constants; the principles 
of Poisson's theory are criticised, and objections are urged especially 
against that hypothesis in virtue of which only one constant occurs 
in the equations; and finally the necessity for the introduction of 
two constants is urged on experimental grounds. 

An allusion to this memoir as relating to the motion of fluids 
occurs in Moigno's Statique , p. 694. 

[1266.] The parts which concern us are Sections ill. and iv. 
In the first of these sections the principle of the superposition of 
small quantities is made use of to deduce that stress is a linear 
function of strain. Thus the method adopted is equivalent to 
Cauchy's in our Art. 614. • We have already had occasion to refer 
to the criticism of Poisson which occurs in Section IV., as well as to 
the experimental data cited from Lame' and Oersted : see our Arts. 
690 and 1034. Stokes supposes that the effect of the heat de- 
veloped when the elastic solid is in a state of rapid vibration is 
the introduction of a term into the three tractions proportional to 
the temperature; the heat developed has accordingly no effect upon 
the three shears. Thus purely transverse vibrations would not be 
influenced by the thermal state. The equation for the conduction 
of heat is not introduced; the treatment of the thermo-elastic 
equations is thus not quite so general as that due to Duhamel : see 
our Art. 877. We have already referred to Saint-Venant’s remarks 
on Stokes' memoir: see Art. 929. The application of his equations, 
which Stokes has peculiarly in view, is to the luminiferous ether, 
which it is needful to consider as an elastic solid for one kind 
of motion and as a perfect fluid for another. This ‘ thin jelly ’ 
theory of the ether is considered in a paper entitled: On the 
Constitution of the Luminiferous Ether , to bo found in the Philo- 
sophical Magazine, Vol. xxxn. p. 343, 1848 (or M. Papers, n. 
p. 8). The subject belongs, however, rather to the theory of light 
than to the history of elasticity. 
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1267. Remark on the theory of homogeneous elastic solids . 
Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal, Vol. 3, 1848, pp. 130 
— 131. This is an historical note ; and its nature will be obvious 
from the opening sentences : 

In a paper on Elastic Solids published in the last number of this 
Journal, Professor Thomson speaks of my paper on the same subject as 
being the only work in which the equations of equilibrium or motion 
of a homogeneous elastic solid are given with the two arbitrary 
independent constants which they must contain. This is so far correct 
that there is no other work, of which I am awar^e, in which these 
equations are insisted on as being those which it is absolutely necessary 
to adopt ; but the equations have been obtained by M. Cauchy, and 
a different method of arriving at them has been pointed out by Poisson. 

[1268.] On the Dynamical Theory of Diffraction. Carnb. Phil . 
Trans . Vol. IX. pp. 1 — 62 (or Math. Papers, II. pp. 243 — 328). 
This paper was read on November 26, 1849. The only part which 
concerns our present subject is Section II., which is entitled: 
Propagation of an Arbitrary Disturbance in an Elastic Medium. 
(It occupies pp. 257 — 280 of the Math. Papers , n.) This contains 
an important solution of the equations of bi-constant isotropy 
for wave motion. The solution is somewhat similar to those 
obtained by Poisson, Ostrogradsky'and Blanchet, but the method 
is far simpler : see Arts. 523 — 526, 740 and 1169. 

If u, v, w be the shifts, r m , r zx , r xy the twists defined by 
equations of the form 

9 __dvj dv 
Tyz dy dx 7 

and 6 the dilatation. Then, a , b being constants, we have equations 
of the type 

gf.yvw-y)! (i). 

From these we deduce for the dilatation 

c P0 ir7ia r . N 

W = (U) ’ 

and for the twists three equations of the type 

(iii). 
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These equations have been previously solved by Stokes : see 
formulae (12) and (16) of his Section I. He there divides each 
shift u into two parts u t and u 2 ; of these the first parts are such 
that u x dx + v x dy + u\dz is a perfect differential, or the corresponding 
twists are zero, the second parts are due to twists r vz , r sx , r xy which 
have given finite values throughout a finite space and vanish else- 
where. 0 will thus consist of two parts, the second however is zero. 
The solution is then given by equations of the type 

u= h III ^ ~ ZTa) w - i t Hi ? cos ^ dV - (iv) > 

where r is the distance of the point whose shifts are u, v, w from 
the point whose twist-components are r yz , t zx , r xy or dilatation 0 Q> 
and y, z are the coordinates of the latter point relative to the 
former ; the integration is to be taken all over the finite space V 
wherein the twists have finite values. 

[1269.] Stokes now proceeds to analyse the integrals of 
equations (ii) and (iii) : 

Let 0 be the point of space at which it is required to determine the 
disturbance, r the radius vector of any element drawn from 0 ; and let 
the initial values of 9 , dOjdt be represented by f(r), F(r) respectively b 
we have 

9 = h fJ F w dcr+ hit { 'JJsw da w- 

The double integrals in this expression vanish except when a spherical 
surface described round 0 as centre, with a radius equal to at, cuts a 
portion of the space T (that of the initial disturbance). Hence if 0 be 
situated outside the space T, and if r v r 2 be respectively the least and 
greatest values of the radius vector of any element of that space, there 
will be no dilatation at 0 until at — r y The dilatation will then 
commence, will last during an interval of time equal to a*" 1 (r ~ r x ), 
and will then cease for ever. The dilatation here spoken of is under- 
stood to be either positive or negative, a negative dilatation being the 
same thing as a condensation. 

1 This solution is due to Poisson: J Umoires de VAcacVemie , t. in. p. ISO. The 
values of 6 and ddjdt at the epoch are supposed to be finite within a given finite space 
and to vanish outside ; the double integration is over the boundary of this space. 
Further 6 and. dQ\dt may be initially functions of the direction as well as magnitude 
of r, but it is not necessary to express this analytically: see Stokes’ Section x. § 4. 
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Hence a leave of dilatation will be propagated in all directions from 
the originally disturbed space T, with a velocity a . To find the portion 
of space occupied by the wave, we have evidently only got to conceive 
a spherical surface of radius at, described about each point of the space 
T as centre. The space occupied by the assemblage of these surfaces 
is that in which the wave of dilatation is comprised. To find the 
limits of the wave, we need evidently only attend to those spheres 
which have their centres situated in the surface of the space T. When 
t is small this system of spheres will have an exterior envelope of two 
sheets, the outer of these sheets being exterior and the inner interior 
to the shell formed by the assemblage of spheres. The outer sheet 
forms the outer limit to the portion of the medium in which the 
dilatation is different from zero. As t increases the inner sheet con- 
tracts, and at last its opposite sides cross, and it changes its character from 
being exterior, with reference to the spheres, to interior. It then expands, 
and forms the inner boundary of the shell in which the wave of 
condensation is comprised. It is easy to shew geometrically that each 
envelope is propagated with a velocity a in a normal direction. 

It appears in a similar manner from equations (iii) that there is a 
similar wave, propagated with a velocity b, to which are confined the 
rotations r y2 , r zx , r xy . This wave may be called for the sake of distinction, 
the wave of distortion , because in it the medium is not dilated or 
condensed, but only distorted in a manner consistent with the pre- 
servation of a constant density. (§§ 11, 12.) 

We have here the clear expression of the manner in which the 
wave of dilatation and the wave of twist are propagated. The 
reader may compare our Arts. 740 and 1169. 

[1270.] Paragraph 14 states a general dynamical theorem 
which Lord Rayleigh has termed Stokes 9 Rule in his Theory of 
Sound (Vol. I. p. 96). We give it almost in the words of the 
memoir : 

When the expressions for the disturbance of a dynamical system at 
the end of time t are linear functions of the initial displacements and 
the initial velocities, then the part of the disturbance which is due to 
the initial displacements may be obtained from the part due to the 
initial velocities by differentiating with respect to t, and replacing the 
arbitrary functions which represent the initial velocities by those which 
represent the initial displacements. 
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Stokes remarks that this result constantly presents itself in 
Investigations like those which are the subject of his memoir, 
and that on considering its physical interpretation it will be found 
to be of extreme generality. 

It presents itself in fact in all problems related to the 
vibrational motion of perfectly elastic solids. 

[1271.] The application of the principle mentioned in the 
preceding article enables Stokes to treat only of initial velocities. 
He considers also separately the parts of the shifts due to dilata- 
tion and to twist. 

Thus he finds for the shifts due to initial velocities of 
dilatation u Q , v 0J w 0 equations of the type 

u i = ^U 1 (2oL da + ~ HI (u 0 - 3 lq 0 ) (r >at).. .(vi). 

Here q 0 = lu Q J r mv 0 ^nw 0 where l, m ) n are the direction- 
cosines of the line joining the point 0 whose shifts are u v v v w v 
to the point whose initial velocity-components are w 0 , v Q , w 0 . ( q Q ) at 

means that we are to take q Q at the point distant at from 0 ; the 
triple integration is to be taken over all parts of V for which 
r>at: see § 17. 

[1272.] In § 18 we have the consideration of the values of 

v 2 > w 2 due initial velocities of a twist character. Stokes 
easily finds that 

Ma= i// («« -3lq 0 )-~ (r>bt)...(yii). 

If the expressions for and be added we have finally for the 
shift u due to initial velocity of any kind 

u = £.{{ Kh )at da + ~fj K - lq 0 )u da 

+ 4~: fjf ~A) (bt<r < at) (viii). 

By application of the theorem stated in Art. 1270 tho shift duo 
to initial displacement is found to he 
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M= ^//H 4po+ at i°) - u >) m 

+ IJJ ( Slf>0 ~ W °) 1? ( ht<r < at ) ( ix )- 

Here w 0 , v 0 , w 0 are the components of the initial displacement, 
p Q that displacement resolved in the direction l , m, rc, and the 
subscripts at or It denote that r is supposed to be equal to at or bt 
after differentiation (§ 19). 

[1273.] We have reproduced these results of Stokes’ not 
only to indicate the method in which he has attacked the 
problem, but also for the sake of the following remarks, which 
have a bearing on the controversy between Blanchet and Cauchy 
considered in our Arts. 1169 et seq , . 

The first of the double integrals in equations (viii), (ix) vanishes 
outside the limits of the wave of dilatation, the second vanishes outside 
the limits of the wave of distortion. The triple integrals vanish 
outside the outer limit of the wave of dilatation, and inside the inner 
limit of the wave of distortion, but have finite values within the two 
waves and between them. Hence a particle of the medium situated 
outside the space T (i.e. space of initial disturbance) does not begin to 
move till the wave of dilatation reaches it. Its motion then commences, 
and does not wholly cease till the wave of distortion has passed, after 
which the particle remains absolutely at rest (§ 20). 

[1274.] In the following paragraphs Stokes treats special cases 
of these equations. § 21, no wave of distortion or twist ; § 22, no 
wave of dilatation ; §§ 23 — 26 consider the terms which are of im- 
portance at a great distance from the space originally disturbed. 
It is shewn that as the surface of the wave of twist grows larger, 
the inclination of the resultant shift of a particle to the wave’s 
front decreases with great rapidity. §§ 28 — 29 contain the im- 
portant bearing of these results on the undulatory theory of light, 
the ether being considered as an elastic solid, i.e. not strictly 
incompressible. 

[1275.] We have omitted to mention § 27 because it contains 
a problem of great generality in its application to the motion of 
T. E. 44 
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perfectly elastic solids and deserves a fuller consideration. The 
problem is the following one : to deduce the disturbance due to a 
given, variable force acting in a given direction at a given point of 
an infinite elastic medium. 

Let 0 1 be the given point of the medium, we require to know 
the shifts u z v 3 w at any point 0 at time t Suppose f (t) the 
magnitude of the given force and its direction V, m', n f ; let 
(l, m, n) be the direction of 00 1 (= r) and let 


h = IV + mm + nn ; 

let D be the density of the medium in equilibrium ; then Stokes 
shews by means of the principle that the limit of a series 
of small impulses will be a continuous moving force, and by means 
of repeated application of equation (viii), that the shifts are given 
by three equations of the type 
Ik x . V~lk 


% = 


4urDa‘ 


-f(t-rfa) + 


47 rDI? 2 




m-v 

+ 47rDr s 



(x). 


An interesting discussion of this result follows. 


[1276.] Discussion of a Differential Equation relating to the 
breaking of Railway Bridges. Cartib. Phil. Trans. Yol. yin. 
pp. 707 — 735 (or Math, Papers , Yol. ir. pp. 178 — 220). The 
paper was read May 21, 1849. 

It has reference to a very important practical problem in 
resilience ; namely, the impulsive effect of a travelling load on a 
horizontal beam or girder. A Royal Commission had been 
appointed in 1847 “for the purpose of inquiring into the con- 
ditions to be observed by engineers in the application of iron in 
structures exposed to violent concussions and vibrations,” Of this 
Commission the late Professor Willis was a member, and the 
following remarks with which Stokes opens his paper will explain 
the scope of Willis' investigations : see also our Arts. 1400 and 
1417, wherein the experiments undertaken by the Commission and 
by Willis in particular are referred to. 

The object of the experiments was to examine the effect of the 
velocity of a train in increasing or decreasing the tendency of a girder 
bridge over which the train is passing to break under its weight. In 
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order to increase the observed effect, the bridge was purposely made as 
slight as possible : it consisted in fact merely of a pair of cast or wrought 
iron bars, nine feet long, over which a carriage, variously loaded in 

different sets of experiments, was made to pass with different velocities. 

The remarkable result was obtained that the deflection of the bridge 
increased with the velocity of the carriage, at least up to a certain 

point, and that it amounted in some cases to two or three times the 

central statical deflection, or that which would be produced by the 
carriage placed at rest in the middle of the bridge. It seemed highly 
desirable to investigate the motion mathematically, more especially as 
the maximum deflection of the bridge, considered as depending on the 
velocity of the carriage, had not been reached in the experiments, in 
some cases because it corresponded to a velocity greater than any at 
command, in others because the bridge gave way by the fracture of the 
bars on increasing the velocity of the carriage. The exact calculation 
of the motion, or rather a calculation in which none but really in- 
significant quantities should be omitted, would however be extremely 
difficult, and would require the solution of a partial differential 
equation with an ordinary differential equation for one of the equations 
of condition by which the arbitrary functions would have to be de- 
termined. In fact, the forces acting on the body and on any element 
of the bridge depend upon the positions and motions, or rather changes 
of motion, both of the body itself and of every other element of the 
bridge, so that the exact solution of the problem, even when the 
deflection is supposed to be small, as it is in fact, appears almost 
hopeless. 

In order to render the problem more manageable Professor Willis 
neglected the inertia of the bridge, and at the same time regarded the 
moving body as a heavy particle. Of course the masses of bridges 
such as are actually used must be considerable; but the mass of the 
bars in the experiments was small compared with that of the carriage, 
and it was reasonable to expect a near accordance between the theory 
so simplified and experiment. This simplification of the problem 
reduces the calculation to an ordinary differential equation, which is 
that which has been already mentioned ; and it is to the discussion of 
this equation that the present paper is mainly devoted (p. 707). 

See our Art. 1419. 

We thus see that Willis’ equation solved by Stokes neglects 
the inertia of the bars, supposing them in fact to take at each 

44—2 
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instant the form due to the pressure exerted by the weight and 
centrifugal force of the moving body supposed to be collected into 
a particle. 

[1277.] Stokes’ theoretical results, while according fairly 
with experiments so long as the inertia of the bars was small, 
diverged considerably as it increased and began to equal that of 
the carriage. He accordingly in an Addition to his memoir states 
the general equations of the problem on two assumptions, and gives 
another solution for the case when the weight of the travelling load 
is extremely small as compared with that of the bars. Such 
remained the state of our knowledge on this important problem 
till the year 1855 when the subject was investigated by Phillips 1 . 
He was followed in 1860 by Renaudot 2 , and finally the matter has 
been very fully treated by Saint-Yenant 8 . The work of these 
elasticians in supplementing the investigations of Stokes will 
be considered in its proper place in our second volume ; but it may 
be well to quote here Saint-Venant’s concluding remarks on the 
problem : 

Qu’il convient de ne plus dire, comme & une epoque oh la question 
n’avait pas encore ete suffisamment etudiee, que les solutions telles quo 
(co) et (if/) ne conviennent qu’h deux cas extremes; celle-lh pour P/Q 
tr&s petit, et celle-ci pour P/Q tres grand, ni que M. Stokes n’a eu 
d’autre intention, en 1849, que de traiter ce dernier cas. Le but 
primitif de 1 eminent correspondant de lTnstitut a etc, comme l’exprinie 
notre citation ci-dessus, de “tenir compte de Tinertie de la poutre”; ce 
but sest trouve atteint six ans apres, en 1855, d’une autre mani&re, et 
sans changement hypothetique du mode de distribution des deplacements 
le long de la poutre, par des formules algebriques telles que (o>) ; mais 
son beau et hardi travail a eu le precieux effet de fournir unc 6 va- 
luation approchee et suffisante de cette partie pEriodique ou oscillatoiro 
des mouvements que la solution algebrique de 1855 btaifc rEduito h 
negliger; Evaluation que nous croyons avoir montrE Etre facile h 
Etendre & tons les rapports habituels des poids P, Q do la poutro et do 
la charge mobile qu’elle supporte pendant son trajet 4 . 

x Annales des mmes, t. vii. pp. 467—506, 1855. 

2 Annales des ponts et chaussSes, T. x. 4° serie, pp. 145—204, 1861. 

3 See his edition of Clebsch ; TMorie de V6la$ticit£ des coips solides , 1885, pp. 
597 — 619* 

“ 4 ‘ Ibid, p. 615, j; 
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We proceed to consider the various points of the memoir. 


[1278.] The equation which Stokes set himself to investigate 
is that determined by Willis, namely : 


where 


d y _ o fiy 

do? P (x — cc 2 ) 2 

8 “ ^ 5 ® cx> y =16 Sy. 


(i), 


Here 2c is the length of the bar, 

V the velocity of the travelling load, 

8 the central deflection when the travelling load is placed at 
rest on the centre of the bar, 

o? and y' the coordinates of the travelling load, x being measured 
from the beginning of the bridge and y vertically downward, 
g the acceleration due to gravity. 

See our Art. 1419. 


[1279.] In §§ 3 — 6 Stokes solves this equation by means of 
a convergent series. In § 7 he finds a solution in definite integrals. 
This solution is : 


y 


= -cc)"f cc n (l-cc) m da;-x; n (l~a;) m [ 

771 — 71 l J 0 J 0 J 

where m and n are roots of the equation 

z 2 — z + & — 0. 

The two arbitrary constants of the complete integral disappear 
by virtue of the terminal conditions : 

y =0, = 0, when x = 0. 


The following §§ 8 — 10 are occupied with the evaluation of 
the series and constants which express the deflection. 


[1280.] In § 11 the vertical velocity of the body at the centre 
of the bridge is determined. The value of the vertical velocity at 
any time 
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ISTow 


dx __ d . 2cx 
dt *” 


at the centre 


F very nearly. Hence the vertical velocity 


where/ 7 (-J) is the value of dyjdx obtained from (ii) when x — l. 
It is shewn that 


2 cos rn r 


e pir 4- e~ 


where r = — /3 and p — Jj3 — according as /3 < or > 

The rest of the paragraph is occupied with an investigation of 
the maximum value of this central vertical velocity for varying 
values of F. It is found to take its maximum value (== 'G288j2gS) 
when V — '4655c J2g/S. 


[1281.] In the following paragraph the tendency to rupture' 
is expressed in terms of the variables. Stokes takes as the 
tendency to rupture at any point the moment of all the forces 
acting on the bridge on one side of the section at that point. 
It is greatest immediately under the travelling load, and is in the 
memoir measured in terms of its value at the centre of the bridge, 
when the load is placed there at rest. 

Stokes, like later writers — Phillips, Eenaudot and Saint- 
Venant — leaves shear entirely out of consideration and follows 
the Bernoulli-Eulerian hypothesis for the flexure of beams. 


[1282.] §§ 13 — 17 are devoted to a table of the numerical values 
of the tendency to rupture and of the ratio y'/S for the values 
of ft = 5/36, 1/4, 1/2, 5/4; to the plotting of the corresponding 
trajectories, and a consideration of the general results. These 
have already been stated by Stokes on p. 708 of the memoir. 
We reproduce them here because they shew clearly the points 
demanding further investigation : 

It appears from the solution of the differential equation that the 
trajectory of the body is asymmetrical with respect to the centre of the 
bridge, the maximum depression of the body occurring beyond the 
centre. The character of the motion depends materially on the nu- 
merical value of f3 . When /3 is not greater than the tangent to the 
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trajectory becomes more and more inclined to the horizontal beyond 
the maximum ordinate, till the body gets to the second extremity of 
the bridge, when the tangent becomes vertical. At the same time the 
expressions for the central deflection and for the tendency of the bridge 
to break become infinite. When f3 is greater than the analytical 
expression for the ordinate of the body at last becomes negative, and 
afterwards changes an infinite number of times from negative to positive, 
and from positive to negative. The expression for the reaction be- 
comes negative at the same time with the ordinate, so that in fact the 
body leaps. 

The occurrence of these infinite quantities indicates one of two 
things : either the deflection really becomes very large, after which of 
course we are no longer at liberty to neglect its square; or else the 
effect of the inertia Of the bridge is really important. Since the 
deflection does not really become very great, as appears from ex- 
periment, we are led to conclude that the effect of the inertia is not 
insignificant, and in fact I have shewn that the value of the expression 
for the vis viva neglected at last becomes infinite. Hence, however 
light be the bridge, the mode of approximation adopted ceases to be 
legitimate before the body reaches the second extremity of the bridge, 
although it may be sufficiently accurate for the greater part of the 
body’s course (compare § 18 of the Memoir). 

[1283.] In addition to the above remarks we may add the 
following from § 19 : 

There is one practical result which seems to follow from the very 
imperfect solution of the problem which is obtained when the inertia of 
the bridge is neglected. Since this inertia is the main cause which 
prevents the tendency to break from becoming enormously great, it 
would seem that of two bridges of equal length and equal strength, 
but unequal mass, the lighter would be the more liable to break under 
the action of a heavy body moving swiftly over it. 

In § 21 the moment of rupture is calculated for a long bridge 
for which /3 might be supposed great in practice ; in this case the 
moment does not become infinite, but the motion is sensibly 
symmetrical about the centre of the bridge, and the moment has 
its greatest value at that point. Stokes holds that the inertia of 
the bridge would decrease rather than increase this maximum. 

[1284?.] The memoir concludes with an ingenious application 
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of the 4 method of dimension-counting 5 to determine the conditions 
under which an exact dynamical model of a larger system may be 
obtained: see p. 721. 

[1285.] In the Addition which follows (dated October 22 of 
the same year) Stokes calculates the values of the moment 
of rupture and the deflection for greater values of /?, namely 
3, 5, 8, 12 and 20. This was upon the suggestion of Willis, 
who remarked that such larger values were those occurring in 
practice. The corresponding trajectories were plotted by Willis 
and will be found on fig. (i) of the plate at the end of the memoir. 
For ft = 20 the trajectory becomes sensibly symmetrical except in 
the close neighbourhood of the extremities, where however the 
depression itself is insensible. 


[1286.] On p. 725 we have a criticism of Cox’s paper on the 
basis of the remark we have cited above as to the vis viva becoming 
infinite : see our Arts. 1282 and 1433. 


[1287.] Stokes also shews p. 724 that the ratio of the central 
dynamical deflection D to the central statical deflection S is 
given by 


2_i + I_i + iEs? 

3 <jc‘ • 

to three places of decimals when fi is equal to or greater than 

100 . 


[1288.] The main value of the Addition however depends upon 
the attempt made on pp. 727—733 to include the effect of the 
inertia of the bridge : 

In consequence of some recent experiments of Professor Willis’, 
from which it appeared that the deflection produced by a given weight 
travelling over the trial bar with a given velocity was in some casos 
increased by connecting a balanced lever with the centre of the bar, so 
as to increase its inertia without increasing its weight, while in other 
cases the deflection was diminished, I have been induced to attempt an 
approximate solution of the problem, taking into account the inertia of 
the bridge. I find that when we replace each force acting on the 
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bridge by a uniformly distributed force of such an amount as to pro- 
duce the same mean deflection as would be produced by the actual force 
taken alone, which evidently cannot occasion any very material error, 
and when we moreover neglect the difference between the pressure 
exerted by the travelling mass on the bridge and its weight, the 
equation admits of integration in finite terms (pp. 727 — 728). 


[1289.] The result of Wi]lis , experiments (see our Art. 1421) 
should be noted in connection with the statement made in 
Art. 1282 as to the deflection and moment of rupture becoming 
infinite. It does not seem so certain that these infinite values 
depend entirely on the neglect of the inertia, and that they will 
take less values if that inertia be included. It may possibly be 
related to the unsatisfactory nature of the Bernoulli-Eulerian 
hypothesis as to the elasticity of beams. 

It will be seen that Stokes’ solution of the problem in- 
cluding the inertia of the beam depends upon two assumptions. 
The second of these assumptions, namely that we may neglect 
the difference between the pressure on the bridge and the weight 
of the travelling load, is shewn in the course of the work to depend 
on the two conditions, (i) that /3 be large, (ii) that the mass of 
the travelling load be small compared with that of the bridge : see 
p. 729. 

[1290.] Stokes gives tabular and graphical results for the 
solution of the resulting equation on various numerical hypotheses. 
The variety in these solutions depends upon a certain quantity q. 
If S t be the central statical deflection that would be produced by 
a mass equal to that of the bridge, 

2 252 gc 2 

q =3 


Suppose the travelling load removed and the bridge depressed 
through a small space, then the period of a complete oscillation P 
would he given by 


P=2tt 



Hence 


47TC 

q = FV 


= 2 7T 


P’ 


if t be the time of the mass crossing the bridge. 
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The quantity t JP will usually be very large, and Stokes 
then shews that the central deflection is liable to be alter- 
nately increased and decreased by the fraction 25/8g or by 
*112 JSJr of the central statical deflection. Here the units of 
space and time are an inch and a second. 

The value of the central deflection is calculated in the case of 
two examples drawn from the Ewell and Britannia Bridges. 

[1291.] We may conclude our examination of this important 
memoir by the following general conclusions of the Addition : 

In this paper the problem has been worked out, or worked out 
approximately, only in the two extreme cases in which the mass of the 
travelling body is infinitely great and infinitely small respectively, 
compared with the mass of the bridge. The causes of the increase of 
deflection in these two extreme cases are quite distinct. In the former 
case, the increase of deflection depends entirely on the difference 
between the pressure on the bridge and the weight of the body, and 
may be regarded as depending on the centrifugal force. In the latter, 
the effect depeuds on the manner in which the force, regarded as a 
function of the time, is applied to the bridge. In practical cases the 
masses of the body and of the bridge are generally comparable with 
each other, and the two effects are mixed up in the actual result. 
Nevertheless, if we find that each effect, taken separately, is insensible, 
or so small as to be of no practical importance, we may conclude 
without much fear of error that the actual effect is insignificant. Now 
we have seen that if we take only the most important terms the 
increase of deflection is measured by the fractions /3~ 1 and 2f>/(8 q) of 
It is only when these fractions are both small that we are at liberty to 
neglect all but the most important terms, but in practical cases they are 
actually small. The magnitude of these fractions will enable us to 
judge of the amount of the actual effect. 

[1292.] G. Wertheim. We now reach a scientist whose labours 
in the field of physical elasticity are among the most important 
we have to deal with in this period. Wertheim’s first memoir 
was presented to the Acaddmie on July 18, 1842. It is en- 
titled : Recherches sur V elasticity ; Premier Memoir e, and will 
be found on pp. 385 — 454 of the Amiales de Ckimie , T. XIL 
Paris, 1844. 
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This paper deals with the stretch-moduli and the elastic limits 
of the metals, as well as with the relations of these elastic 
to other physical quantities. It contains a very complete 
experimental consideration of the elasticity of lead, tin, cadmium, 
gold, silver, zinc, palladium, platinum, copper, iron and steel in a 
variety of states. The stretch-moduli obtained by Wertheim 
are those usually quoted in the text-books. At this time he 
accepted the uni-constant hypothesis, and treated wires as 
homogeneous and isotropic. 

[1293.] The memoir opens with some historical notes and 
references to writers already considered in this book. There is also 
a footnote upon a sealed packet which the author had deposited 
with the Acaddmie in 1841, containing a table of the elastic 
properties of certain metals, and a rather vague statement that : 
there appears to exist an intimate relation between the mechanical 
properties of bodies and their molecular distances. We have then 
a reference to the various methods vibrational and statical for 
determining the stretch-modulus. The three methods adopted by 
Wertheim are (i) from longitudinal vibrations, (ii) from lateral 
vibrations, (iii) from statical extension. In case (ii) no correction 
was made for the rotatory inertia (see Lord Rayleigh’s Theory of 
Hound , I. § 186). The problems which the author set himself to 
answer were : 

1°. To determine the stretch-modulus, the velocity of sound, 
the limit of elasticity and the maximum-stretch for those metals 
for which they had not yet been determined. 

We know that Lagerhjelm (Art. 366) held that the stretch- 
modulus was the same for iron (? wrought iron) and steel whether 
annealed or unannealed. Poncelet (. Me'canique industrielle , p. 354, 
K. 384, and our Art. 986) confirmed this. Hence the problem : 

2°. To determine whether the difference produced by annealing 
in the stretch-moduli of the metals is so small that it cannot be 
measured by the ordinary methods. 

3°. If the elasticity of a body changes with its density 
and its chemical nature, to determine the relation between these 
quantities. 

4°. To investigate if there be any relation between the limit of 
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elasticity and the rupture-stretch similar to that propounded for 
iron by Lagerhjelm (see Art. 365). 

5°. To investigate the temporary and permanent effects of 
heat on the elastic state of the metals. 

See pp. 389 — 391. 

[1294] Wertheim after stating his problems proceeds to 
describe his apparatus and methods (pp. 391 — 406). Then follow 
long and careful experiments on each individual metal, with an 
account of its preparation and chemical constitution. We may note, 
however, that a distinction does not seem to have been made 
between the metal in the form of a rod and in the form of a wire 
(pp. 406 — 435). 

[1295.] We have next experiments on the relation between 
elasticity and temperature, then those on the effect of annealing, 
and on the elastic limit and rupture-stretch. We may quote 
the following statements as physically interesting and important 
(p. 438) : 

En comparant la premiere colonne a la seconde, on voit que l’effet de 
Petirage n’est pas le meme sur tons les metaux ; les uns se condensent, 
les autres se dilatent. En effet, Petirage se compose de deux actions 
diff^rentes : Pune qui tend a diruinuer la densite par P effort de traction, 
tandis que Pautre tend a l’augmenter par la compression laterale ; cc 
dernier effort predomine dans la plupart cles metaux (see our Arts. 
308 — 369 and the footnote to the latter). 

Le recuit ramene les fils sensiblement k la m&me density qu’ils 
avaient a Petat fondu ; il s’opSre done une dilatation ; le plomb, le 
zinc, le fer et Pacier en gros fils font exception, ils out 6prouv6 une 
leg&re condensation (see our Arts. 692, 830, 858). 

La troisikme colonne montre que la traction sans compression 
laterale produit une diminution de density sur les metaux <§tir£s ; inais 
cela n’a plus lieu pour les metaux recuits, qui se condensent, pour la 
plupart, par Pallongement. 

This agrees with M'Farlane’s experiments on annealed copper 
wire : see Thomson’s Article Elasticity in the Encycl . Brit § 3. 

[1296.] Further, as to the elastic limit Wertheim writes : 

J’ai pris pour limite d’elasticite, en suivant Pexemple de plusieurs 
auteurs, le poids qui produit un allongemenfc permanent de 0*00005 par 
unite de longueur. Cette determination est arbitraire, car on peut 
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trouver des allongements permanents aussi petits que l’instrument pent 
les mesurer. J’ai opere avec beaucoup de lenteur, snrtout sur l’argent, 
l’or, le cuivre et le platine, et je n’ai augmente les poids que de tres- 
petites quantites a la fois. Je n’ai trouve alors ni sauts ni saccades 
dans les allongements; ils croissent, an contraire, d’une mani&re con- 
tinue, des qu’ils sont devenus mesurables, ce dont on pent se convaincre 
en parconrant les colonnes ( a ) de mes experiences. Les allongements 
permanents sont, en outre, des fonctions inconnues du temps pendant 
leqnel le poids a agi; tel poids qui ne produit pas d’allongement 
permanent mesurable, qnand il n’agit que peu de temps, en produira un 
apres une action assez prolongee. II n’est pas probable qne la meme 
cliose n’ait pas lien pour les allongements plus petits que 0*00001 de 
l’unite de longueur, quoique nos instruments ne puissent pas les mesurer. 
On peut done dire que les nombres exprimant les limites d’6lasticit6 
doivent diminuer & mesure que les instruments de mesure se per- 
fectionneront, et qu’on laissera agir les poids pendant plus de temps. 

Du reste, on voit que le recuit diminue tr&s-considerablement les 
limites d'elastieite, sans qu’il y ait une relation constante entre la limite 
d’6lasticit6 du m<$tal recuit et celle du metal non recuit. La limite 
. d’elasticit6 des metaux recuits ne change pas considerablement par 
I’ elevation de temperature & 200 degres (p. 439). 

On voit que le recuit diminue tres-considerablement la resistance k 
la rupture, en m6me temps qu’il fait grandir les allongements maxima. 
L’ elevation de temperature jusqu’a 200 degres ne change pas sen- 
si blement ces quantites (p. 441). 

See our Arts. 692 and 858. 

It will be seen from the above remarks that Wertheim had not 
reached any conception of the principle which is involved in the 
‘state of ease.’ He believed set to begin with the most feeble 
stress. Further it is singular that he should not have discovered 
the phenomenon of the yield-point, but he speaks too definitely of 
finding neither jumps nor jerks in the extension for us to believe 
he had any idea of it. He also seems to have been ignorant at 
this time of elastic after-strain, so that it is difficult to judge how 
far the allongements permanents which he describes as unknown 
functions of the time were genuine set and how far elastic after- 
strain. This point must be taken into consideration in our, 
valuation of Wertheim’s results. 
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The elastic limit as measured by Wertheim is the stretch 
at which set commences. This is not necessarily the mathematical 
elastic limit, or stretch at which stress ceases to be proportional to 
strain: see our Appendix, Note C, (7). 

[1297-] On pp. 441 — 445 we have the results of experiments 
on the velocity of sound in relation to the stretch-modulus. It is 
found that the velocities as obtained from the statically determined 
stretch-modulus are always less than those obtained directly from 
the vibrations. Iron alone appears to be an exception 1 (p. 444). 
This difference is attributed to the heat developed in the 
vibrational method, which produces in the solids as in gases an 
acceleration of the velocity. The specific heats at constant stress 
and at constant volume are then referred to, and a formula of 
DuhamePs cited: see our Arts. 705 and 887. Wertheim seems to 
have been unacquainted with Weber’s priority in this matter. If 
we compare Weber’s results with Wertheim’s we find that for the 
two metals they have both treated there is not much agreement. 

Nor should we indeed expect much, for Wertheim is using for 
the velocity of sound in bars a formula of DuhamePs which applies 
only to the velocity of sound in an infinite solid : see our 
Art. 887. If, however, Wertheim’s numbers are substituted 
in the proper formula, we arrive, as Clausius first pointed out, at 
still more inconsistent results; in fact we find in certain cases 
impossible values for the ratio of the two specific heats. Either, 
then, in this matter Wertheim’s experimental method was defective, 
or the difference between the two specific heats is not sufficient to 
explain the difference in the values of the stretch-modulus. On 
p. 445 Wertheim himself remarks on the difficulty attaching to 
experiments of this kind : see our Arts. 1350 and 140:3. 

[1298.] With regard to the influence of heat Wertheim’s 
experiments go to shew that the stretch-modulus decreases 
continuously between - lo° and 200°. Iron and steel however are 
exceptions; their moduli increase from - 15° to 100°, but at 200° 

1 The values of the stretch-modulus for two pieces of steel tested by 
A. B. W. Kennedy in 1880 were 30,950,000 and 31,100,000 lbs. per square inch 
respectively. Wtillner afterwards determined the stretch-modulus for the same 
pieces by the vibrational method, and he found values respectively 0*958 and 0*961 
of Kennedy’s. The difference is almost within the instrumental error, yet, if steel 
be included with iron, is, so far as it goes, opposed to Wertheim’s result. 
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are not only less than at 100°, but sometimes less than at the 
ordinary temperature (p. 44? 5). 

Wertheim’s investigations on iron and steel require careful re- 
petition; it is not certain from his account of the experiments 
whether he had definitely ascertained that no permanent alteration 
of elasticity had been produced by the alteration in temperature. 
Such a permanent alteration is at least suggested by Cagniard 
Latour’s results : see our Art. 802. 

[1299.] An attempt is then made to find a relation between 
the stretch-modulus and the molecular distance. This is done by 
an appeal to a formula which occurs in the theory of uni-constant 
isotropy. If f(r) express the law of molecular force, a the 
molecular mean distance and E the stretch-modulus, we find from 
Poisson’s results cited in our Art. 442, 



As to a Wertheim writes (p. 447) : 

Pour trouver la valeur de a pour chaque metal, supposons que les 
poids relatifs des molecules des corps chimiquement simples soienfc 
exprimes par leurs poids atomiques. On sait combien cette hypothese 
est devenue probable par la loi de Dulong et Petit sur les chaleurs 
sp£cifiques, et par les travaux de M. Pegnault. MM. Avogadro et 
Baudrimont out clierche & demontrer, depuis, que les equivalents 
dSduits de la chaleur sp6cifique sont la vraie expression du poids des 
mol6cules. Soient S le poids specifique d’un corps simple, A le poids 
de sa molecule, a la distance moyenne relative de ses molecules, oil aura 

a^iS/AT 1 (ii). 

Wertheim finds that Ed is approximately constant for the same 
metal, and its mean value sensibly the same for lead, cadmium, 
silver, gold, zinc, palladium, iron and steel; somewhat greater, 
however, for tin and platinum and less for copper. Its mean value 
for the former set of metals is 8*09907 ; for tin 8*26715 ; for 
platinum 8*31789; and for copper 7*91020. 

If Ed were accurately constant for all metals, we should have at 
once from equation (i) f(r) varying as or inter molecular force 
would vary as the inverse fifth power of intermolccular distance 
(p. 449). 
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[1300.] Experiment does not, according to Wertheim, permit 
ns to form this conclusion ; for the quantity Ex! is found to vary 
somewhat with the temperature. But it does not seem impossible 
that f(f) may vary not only as r” 5 , but also as a function of the 
temperature 1 . The nature of this function of the temperature is 
not determined; Wertheim only remarks, after tabulating the 
values of Ex 7 for several metals at 100° and 200°: 

En comparant ces nombres avec eenx du tableau precedent on verra 
que l’elasticite diminue par l’accroissement de temperature, dans un 
rapport plus grand que cela ne devrait etre, en vertu de la seule 
dilatation. Mais il faudra des experiences faites sur une plus grande 
echelle pour exprimer l 1 elasticity des metaux en fonction de leur 
temperature (p. 450). 

[1301.] Wertheim concludes his first memoir with a summary 
of results which we briefly reproduce as giving answers to some of 
the problems proposed in our Art. 1293. 

1°. The stretch-modulus is not constant for the same metal, 
every circumstance which increases the density increases the 
modulus, and reciprocally. 

2°. Lateral and longitudinal vibrations lead to the same 
stretch-modulus. 

3°. But these vibrations give greater stretch-moduli than are 
obtained by the statical stretch. 

4°. The difference noted in 3° can be used as a method of 
determining the ratio of the specific heat at constant stress to the 
specific heat at constant volume. This ratio is greater for annealed 
than for unannealed metals : see however our Art. 366. 

1 I may perhaps be permitted to draw attention to the fact that if the ultimate 
atoms he considered as spheres pulsating in a fluid medium, then there will always 
be an attractive force between two molecules varying as the inverse fifth power of 
the distance. This force varies also as a function of the intensities of tho atomic 
pulsations, upon which we may suppose temperature to be based. The part 
of the intermolecular force which depends on the inverse square may perhaps be 
considered as vanishing when substituted in expression (i) above for the stretch- 
modulus, as it involves a cosine of the difference of phase in the atomic pulsations, 
which can possibly take every conceivable value ; see * On a certain atomic 
hypothesis/ Gavib, Phil. Trans. Vol. xiv. Part n. p. 106. 
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5°. The stretch-modulus decreases continuously as the tempe- 
rature rises from -15° to 200° centigrade. This is true for all 
metals but iron and steel, for which it varies in a remarkable 
manner: see, however, the qualifying remarks in our Art. 1298. 

6°. The Coulomb-Gerstner Law as to the constancy of. the 
stretch-modulus is confirmed for all metals : see Art. 806. 

7°. Set does not proceed by jumps and jerks, but continuously. 
By modifying the load and its duration any set desired can be 
produced. (This seems doubtful: see our Art. 856 and Appendix, 
Note 0 (9).) 

8°. There is no real elastic limit ; what is termed this limit 
depends upon the exactness of the measuring instrument. (This 
seems doubtful: see Arts. 853—854, 1003.) 

Wertheim thus rejects all relations similar to that stated by 
Lagerhjelm : see Art. 366. 

9°. Resistance to rupture is considerably diminished by 
annealing, but elevation of temperature does not much diminish 
the cohesion of metals previously annealed : see our Art. 692. 

10°. We may include under this heading the properties of 
Eol 1 mentioned in our Art. 1299, and their bearing on the elastic 
and molecular order of the metals. Namely, the metals follow 
the same order in relation to their stretch-moduli as in relation 
to their molecular distances. Only platinum is placed between 
copper and iron in relation to its stretch-modulus and between 
zinc and copper in relation to its intermolecular distance. 

A further result of Wertheim’ s that magnetisation does not 
affect the stretch-modulus of iron is rendered doubtful by the 
author’s own statement in a footnote. 

[1302.] Reciter ches sur VilasticiU: Deuxieme Memoir e. Annales 
de Chimie , T. XII. pp. 581 — 610. Paris, 1844. Wertheim’s 
second memoir is devoted to the consideration of the elasticity and 
Cohesion of alloys. He begins by remarking that the only experi- 
mental results on the elasticity of alloys are those on brass due to” 
Tredgold, Ardant and Savart, and on bell-metal [metal de cloche ) 
due to Tredgold and Bevan. The cohesion of alloys has been 
treated by a number of writers, notably Musschenbroek and 
T. E. 45 
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Karmarsch. But these experiments have not led to the statement 
of any definite law connecting the mechanical properties of the 
alloy with its chemical constitution. The discovery of such law is 
the object of the present memoir. The experiments were conducted 
in much the same manner as in the first memoir, except that, 
longitudinal and lateral vibrations giving the same value for the 
stretch-modulus, the former only were made use of. Pp. 604 — 607 
give results for a very great number of alloys. 

[1303.] Wertheim does not succeed in drawing any very 
definite law from these results. He remarks indeed that the 
simple inspection of his tables shews that there is no regularity 
in the elastic limits or the rupture-stretches. This of course 
is only saying that the law, which must exist, is not easy to find. 
His general conclusions are the following : 

1°. If one supposes that all the molecules of an alloy are at the 
same distance from each other, then it is found that the smaller 
this distance the greater is the stretch-modulus. 

(The quantity JEa 7 varies however more than in the case of 
the simple metals (p. 609) : see our Art. 1299.) 

2°. The stretch-modulus of an alloy is pretty nearly equal to 
the mean of the stretch-moduli of the constituent metals, so that 
the condensations or dilatations which take place during the forma- 
tion of the alloy do not sensibly modify the modulus. 

3°. Neither the elastic limit, the rupture-stretch, nor the 
cohesion of an alloy can be determined cl priori from the same 
quantities in the constituent metals (p. 610). (That is to say 
Wertheim has not determined the relation.) 

[1304.] Recherches sur Vdasticite: Troisieme M&moire. This 
memoir occurs in the same volume of the Annales, pp. 610 — 624. 
Its sub-title is : Re V influence du courant galvanique et de Vdectro - 
magnitisme sur V elasticity des mStaux, It contains, I believe, the 
first attempt to find a relation between the clastic and electro- 
magnetic properties of bodies. 

Apr&s avoir 6tuclie dans les precedents M&moires Masticitd des 
metaux dans leur etat naturel, puis & differents degrds de condensation 
et de dilatation, et enfin aux differentes temperatures, xl nous resto k 
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voir si les forces meeaniqnes et la chaleur sont seules susceptibles de 
modifier Ieur elasticity, on bien si I’electricite et Ie magnetisrae peuvent 
produire des effets analogues (p. 610 ). 

[1305.] Wertheim commences by noticing the close connection 
between molecular and electric forces, so that it is only natural 
to suppose that an electric current would affect the elasticity. But 
the problem is a complex one, as an electric current generates heat 
and this of course affects the elasticity. Knowing, however, the 
influence of heat from the previous experiments, it will be possible 
to measure any direct modification of the molecular forces. 
Wertheim gives a fairly complete account of his apparatus and 
experimental methods, as well as the tabulated results of a 
considerable range of experiments on the metals. He does not 
hold his experiments, however, sufficiently exact to enable him to 
state the absolute relation of the stretch-modulus to the electric 
current (p. 618). He then proceeds to a series of experiments on 
the magnetisation of iron and steel wire. 

[1306.] His general conclusions are the following ; 

1°. The electric current produces in the stretch-modulus of 
metal wires, which it is made to traverse, a temporary diminution. 
This diminution is due to the direct action of the current and 
independent of the diminution produced by the rise in temperature. 
It disappears when the current ceases, whatever may have been 
the current's duration. 

2°. The magnitude of this diminution depends on the 
strength of the current and probably also on the electric resistance 
of the metal. 

3°. The cohesion of the wire is diminished by the current; 
yet the variable character of this property does not allow us to 
determine whether this diminution is due to the direct action 
of the current, or whether it may not rather be only a consequence 
of the rise in temperature, 

4°. Magnetisation (australe que bortfale), excited by the con- 
tinuous passage of an electric current, produces a small diminution 
in the stretch-modulus of soft iron and steel; this diminution 
persists in part after the current has ceased. 


45 — 2 
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Compare the conclusion at which Wertheim arrived in his first 
memoir: Art. 1334. 

[1307.] G. Wertheim : Note sur V influence des basses tempera- 
tures sur Velasticite des metaux. Annales de Chimie , T. xv. pp. 114 
— 120. Paris, 1845. 

In his first memoir Wertheim had considered the elasticity 
of the metals at temperatures of 15°, 100° and 200° ; he completes 
these researches in this memoir by further experiments at low 
temperatures. The temperatures considered vary from 10° to 
— 20°. It is not impossible that extreme cold makes several 
metals more brittle, but Wertheim confines bis experiments to 
elasticity and does not enter on the question of cohesion (see our 
Art. 692, 8°), The experiments embrace gold, silver, palladium, 
platinum, copper, iron, steel and brass. As to lead, tin and zinc, 
we are told that they could not be considered, 

Paree qu’ils s’effilent trop vite pour qu’on puisse prendre des mesures 
exactes (p. 116). 

I do not clearly understand what this statement means. 

[1308.] The results are collected in a most valuable table on 
p. 119, from which it appears that from — 10° or — 17° up to 200° 
the stretch-modulus of all the metals mentioned, but iron and steel, 
continuously and sensibly diminishes. In iron and steel however 
it first begins to increase, reaches a maximum (at or before 100° in 
some varieties), and then decreases ; for at 200° it is sensibly the 
same as at — 15°. 

I must remark that these experiments were made on wires, and 
it would be of value to have the results verified on larger and 
-possibly more isotropic masses of metal. 

[1309.] An interesting remark with which Wertheim closes 
his note ought not to escape our notice : 

Je ferai encore remarquer que Taction du froid n© parait pas tou- 
jours 6tre passag&re ; mais Taugmentation de density, et par consequent 
d’elasticite, semhle persister encore en partie, apr^s que le ui6tal cat 
revenu & sa temperature primitive. (Test, du moins, ce qui parait 
resulter de quelques experiences que j’ai faites (p. 120). 
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(Here follows an account of experiments on copper wire)... 

J’ai observe la meme ebose sur le platine ; il parait done que lea 
basses temperatures produisent un effet permanent analogue au recuit, 
mais en sens oppose; pourfcant, il faudrait operer a des temperatures 
beaucoup plus basses avant de pouvoir enoncer ce fait d’une manure 
positive et generale. 

We have suggested in Art. 1298 that Wertheim/ s conclusions 
as to the unique effect of heat on the elastic character of iron* and 
steel may he due to his not having examined whether a permanent 
change had arisen from the increase of temperature. The remarks 
cited in this article shew, however, that he was fully alive to 
a permanent change possibly taking place. 

[1310.] E. Chevandier and G. Wertheim : Note sur V elasticity 
et sur la cohesion des differentes esplces de verre. Annales de 
Ghimie, T. xtx. pp. 129 — 138. Paris, 1847. This note was 
presented to the Acaddmie on June 2, 1845. A Note supplement 
taire appears on p. 252 of the same volume of the Annales. 

The authors mark the divergence in the values (i) of the 
stretch-modulus and (ii) of the velocity of sound in glass as deter- 
mined by the experiments of Savart, Chladni, Colladon and Sturm. 
They attribute these differences to variety in the kinds of glass 
used and to peculiarities due to shape and working. A remark on 
p. 136 as to Savart’s theory of the coexistence of longitudinal 
and lateral vibrations might perhaps deserve attention from 
writers on the theory of sound : see our Art. 350. 

[1311.] The general conclusions which the authors draw from 
their experiments are : 

1°. The stretch-modulus and the density are increased at 
the same time by annealing. (Thus glass differs in this respect 
from several of the metals : see Art. 1295.) 

2°. The stretch-modulus found from traction is less than 
that found by the vibrational method : see our Art. 1297. 

3°. The different, kinds of glass have the same order when 
arranged according to their stretch-moduli or according to their 
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absolute strengths. The greater stretch-modulus corresponds to 
the greater cohesion. 

4°. There is no difference as to elasticity or as to density 
between the same glass whether ran or drawn ( coule et dire), after 
it has been annealed. 

The other conclusions, as well as the Note suppldmentaire, 
have reference to the influence of the chemical constitution 
and of the presence of colouring matter on the cohesion and 
elasticity of glass. 

[1312.] E. Chevandier and G. Wertheim. Memoir e sur les 
pr opr idles mecaniques du hois. Paris, 1848. This is an octavo 
pamphlet of 136 pages and two plates. The memoir was presented 
to the Academie on October 5, 1846 1 . An abstract will be found in 
the Oomptes rendus , T. 23, 1846, pp. 663—674. The work contains 
an account of the most exhaustive experiments hitherto made on 
wood. It is divided into five parts: (i) History of the subject, 
(ii) Description of apparatus and detail of experiment, (iii) Cal- 
culation of experiments and discussion of the methods employed, 
(iv) Results obtained, (v) Conclusions from these results. 

The historical part treats of experiments most of which we have 
referred to in our work, namely those of Parent, Art. 28, a; 
Musschenbroek, Art. 28, £ ; Buffon, Art. 28, e; Duhamel du Monceau 
(Traite de la conservation et de la force des hois , 1780); Girard, 
Art. 131 ; Perronet, Art. 28, f; Bdlidor, Art. 28, / 3 ; Dupin, Art. 162 ; 
Bevan, Arts. 373, 378; Savart, Art. 339; Wheatstone, Art. 746; 
Poncelet, Art. 984 (. Mdo . Ind. K. 340—350); Ardant, Art. 937; 
Hodgkinson, Art. 235 ; Hagen, Art. 1229 ; and Pacinotti and Peri, 
Art. 1250. There is some criticism of these different physicists, 
and finally a long series of questions which Chevandier and 
Wertheim themselves propose to investigate in this memoir. 
These questions have relation in particular to the stretch- 
moduli of wood in various directions, in various parts of the tree, 
and for trees of the same kind in various soils and at different 
age s (pp. 13 — 17). 

1 The copy which X have examined is the one presented by the authors to 
Alexander von Humboldt, which had found its way in an uncut state into the 
British Museum. The memoir is apparently very scarce. 
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[1-313.] The experiments made were on the Telocity of sound, 
on the flexure, and on the cohesion (pp. 35 — 40) under varying 
conditions of age, humidity and so forth. On p. 47 an empirical 
formula is given for the stretch-modulus as varying with the 
humidity. It contains two arbitrary coefficients depending on the 
ratios of the changes of the density and of the sound-velocity to the 
change of humidity. The tabulated results of the experiments will 
be found on pp. 74 — 135. They shew great variety in the values 
of the stretch-modulus according to the position and to the direction 
which the block experimented on originally took in the sub- 
stance of the tree. No formula like that of Hagen or Saint-Venant 
(see Art. 1229) is given, but general statements as to the change 
in the stretch-modulus will be found in the Conclusions 5° — 7° on 
pages 70 — 71. 

[1314.] We quote the following Conclusion as containing 
matter of physical as well as of practical value : 

1°. The values of the stretch-moduli deduced by the method 
of vibrations are greater than those obtained by means of static 
traction. The ratios of the numbers given by the two methods 
are sensibly the same for trees of the same kind, whatever may be 
their degree of humidity. These constant ratios enable us to And 
the static stretch-modulus from the velocity of sound. 

2°. The extensions produced by terminal tractive loads in the 
direction of the fibres are composed of an elastic part proportional 
very nearly to the load, and of a permanent part which is measur- 
able even for relatively small loads, and of which the magnitude 
varies not only with the load, but with its duration. (Was this 
really set or possibly elastic after-strain ?) 

3°. The result in 2° applies also to the flexure of even 
strong pieces, when supported at their terminals and loaded at 
their centres. 

4°. The stretch-modulus found by the flexure of a beam ( bille ) 
2 metres long agrees with the mean value of those obtained by pure 
tractive experiments on a great number of rods (tringles) taken 
from this beam. The accordance does not hold for resinous 
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trees, for which flexure always gives moduli much greater than 
those obtained from the traction of rods : see p. 69. 

[1315.] G. Wertheim : Memoire sur V elasticity et la cohesion 
des principaux tissus du corps huwnain. Amales de Chimie , 
T. xxi. pp. 385—414. Paris, 1847. This memoir was presented 
to the Academie on December 28, 1846. It contains a consideration 
of some of the purely mechanical properties of the constituent 
parts of the human body. 

En effet, dans la chirurgie, dans Torthopedie, et dans la medecine 
legale, il se presente beaucoup de cas ou il serait important de pouvoir 
determiner quelles forces exterieures on peut appliquer sans danger aux 
parties dnres ou molles du corps; quelles sont les extensions ou les 
flexions qu’on peut faire subir a ces parties; si une force donnee a pu 
ou a du produire une rupture ; et, enfin, quelle peut etre l’influence du 
sexe, de l’&ge, etc. (p. 385). 

[1316.] The above paragraph will serve to shew the value of 
Wertheim’s experiments, which were made on all parts of the 
human frame and upon the bodies of persons of a great variety of 
ages. His tabulated results occupy pp. 397 — 414. On pp. 395 — 
396 will be found his general conclusions on the elastic order of 
the human tissues, and the influence of age, etc., on cohesion and 
elasticity. He gives references to somewhat similar but less wide 
experiments by Musschenbroek, Clifton Wintringham, Hales 1 and 
Valentin 2 . 

• [1317.] The physical interest of Wertheim’s paper lies how- 

ever in his discovery of after-strain in the human tissues. On 
p. 385 he refers to Weber’s experiments on silk threads, and suggests 
that the proportionality of stress and strain may possibly not be 
true for other organic substances. After remarking that as a 
result of experiment the proportionality of stress to strain is found 
to hold for certain parts of the human body, he continues : 

Il 11 ’en est plus de meme pour les parties molles du corps : ici nous 
devoirs remarquer avant tout que les contractions secondaires observes 

1 Alb. ab Haller, De partium corporis Jiwnani praecipuarum fabric ft et fane - 
tionibus opus, Bernae, 1778, T. i, pp. 142 and 244. 

2 Lehrbuch der Physiologic dcs Menschen, Braunschweig, 1844, B. x, p. U. 
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par M. Weber sur des fils de soie ont lien egalement dans toutes les 
parties qui contiennent une grande quantite d’humidite, mais qu’elles 
deviennent moins sensibles a mesure que ces substances se dessechent. 
Ces raccourcissements secondaires n’ont ete, en general, que de quelqnes 
dixiemes de millimetre dans le premier quart d’heure apres l’enlevement 
de la charge (p. 389). 

[1318.] The curve by which Wertheim represents the stress- 
strain relation {pour les parties molles du corps ) is hyperbolic and 
so neither of the kind adopted by Weber nor parabolic like the set 
curve of Gerstner and Hodgkinson : see our Arts. 714, 804, 969. 

If y be the stretch and x the load, he puts : 

. y 2 = ax 2 + bx , 

where a and b are constants of experiment (p. 389). He calculates 
their values from the least and greatest stretches and finds that 
they then give intermediate values very accurately (so close qylon 
puisse regarder ces formules comme la veritable expression de la 
marche de V elasticity), In the case of very great extensions, as for 
various vessels, they give results much too small. The constant b 
appears to be always positive, and to diminish as the tissues 
lose their moisture, but its value is extremely variable for different 
tissues, sometimes being even greater than a: see Wertheim's 
Tables, pp. 393 — 394. 

Since the stretch-modulus is the value of the traction when the 
stretch is unity, Wertheim obtains the equation 

ax 2 + bx = 1 

to determine this modulus. This equation has only one positive root, 
and he takes this to be the stretch-modulus. It must be borne in 
mind that the stretch here considered is wholly elastic, being either 
elastic fore-strain or elastic after-strain. Set is excluded from 
the experiments (p. 391). 

[1319.] G. Wertheim : M&moire sur Vequilibre des corps 
solides homoglnes , Annales de Ghimie , T. xxiii.' pp. 52 — 95. 
Paris, 1848. This memoir was presented to the Acaddmie on 
February 10, 1848. While by no means the most valuable contri- 
bution this elastician has made to our subject, it yet has attracted 
considerable notice, because this is the first occasion on which he 
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proposed that relation between the elastic moduli with which his 
name has been generally associated, namely fi/j E — 3/8, or X = 2/^, 
for uni-constant isotropy. The memoir is very instructive as 
shewing the dangers into which a physicist may fall who has 
not thoroughly grasped the steps of a mathematical process. 

[1320.] Wertheim commences with the statement that Cauchy 
has obtained the equations of equilibrium in a more general form 
than either Navier or Poisson. The memoir of Cauchy’s to which 
he refers is probably that considered in our Art. 610, but we must 
note that the equations there obtained by Cauchy do not depend at 
all on a consideration of intermolecular force, but on an assumption 
as to the nature of the principal tractions. Wertheim remarks that 
the Navier-Poisson equations are a particular case of Cauchy’s bi- 
constant forms, — 

Mais pour pouvoir admettre les hypotheses fondamentales stir les- 
quelles sont bases tous ces caleuls, il faudrait que toutes les consequences 
et toutes les lois qui s’en deduisent fussent d’abord control6es par 
^experience (p. 52). 

[1321.] The relation to which Wertheim specially draws the 
attention of the reader is that between the lateral and longitudinal 
stretches of a rod subjected only to uniform terminal tractive load. 
Their ratio ( rj ) was first stated by Poisson to be 1/4 and this was 
experimentally verified by Cagniard Latour: see our Arts. 368 — 
369. Wertheim criticises at considerable length, and not without 
reason, Cagniard Latour’s experiment, and concludes that it is not 
sufficient to determine finally the point. Next he turns to the 
experiments of Regnault (see our Art. 1358) and points out how 
discordant are the results he has obtained by applying the uni- 
constant formulae of Poisson to spherical and cylindrical vessels. 
The stretch-moduli so determined are greater than those which 
Wertheim himself had obtained from the traction of rods of the 
same material. 

M. Regnault ne s y est pas horn 6 & signaler ce disaccord, ainsi quo 
Tincertitude qui r&gne encore dans toute cette partio do la tlriorio do 
l’elasfcicitS, mais, de plus, il a indique une method© exacte pour de- 
terminer les changements de volume des corps solidos, ot lo rapport 
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entre ces cliangements de volume et les allongements oil compressions 
correspondants. M. Begnault a bien voulu m’engager & m’oecuper 
specialement de cette question (p. 54). 

[1322.] Before proceeding to make experiments by Regnault’s 
method, Wertheim refers to some less accurate ones he has 
made on india-rubber (pp. 54—56). In these experiments ( 97 ) the 
ratio of the lateral to the longitudinal stretch is neither \ following 
Poisson nor -J. as it should be if X = 2 though it approaches nearer 
to the latter than the former value, 

[1323.] The next experiments are on hollow glass and metal 
tubes : 

La method© proposee pa r M. Regnault consiste dans Templed de 
cylindres creux que Y on soumet a des tractions longitudinales. On 
mesure h, la fois rallongement lineaire et le changement de volume 
intcrieur. Ce dernier est donne avec beaucoup de precision par l’abais- 
sement de la colonne liquide dans tin tube capillaire qui communique 
avec la cavite du cylindre. La section interieure de eelui-ci 6tant 
relativement tres grande, le moindre changement de volume produit un 
grand changement de niveau (p. 57). 

The experimental details will be found on pp. 61 — 73. They 
verify neither Poisson’s nor Wertheim’s value for 97 although they 
accord better with the latter. In fact all that this somewhat 
limited range of experiments can be said to accomplish is to shew 
the inapplicability of uni-constant isotropy (i.e. any rigid relation 
between the stretch- and slide-moduli) to the materials experi- 
mented on. They force us to conclude either for the bi-constant 
isotropy, or for the aeolotropy of these materials: see our Art. 1358. 

[1324.] Wertheim has however great faith in his arbitrary 
relation, and docs not seem to perceive that it stands on a very 
different basis to Poisson’s, which is not empirical but the result 
of a possible molecular theory. 

II est possible que cette 6galit6 n’ait pas rigoureusement lieu pour 
tons les corps solides 61astiqu.es : il est m6me probable qu’elle n’existe 
pas dans des corps qui ont pass6 par la filikre on le laminoir, et qui ont, 
par consequent, cess6 d’etre des corps vraiment homogknes. Toutefois, 
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comme les experiences ne donnent qne de tres-petits differences, et 
comme nous avons trouve la meme loi par les experiences sur le 
caoutchouc, nous pourrons, pour le moment, l’admettre comrue rigou- 
reusement exacte, et rechercher quelles modifications il faudra apporter 
a la theorie, afin de la mettre d’accord avec cetfce loi (p. 73). 

[1825.] Wertheim proceeds then to examine what changes will 
arise in the elastic equations when the ratio rj is taken equal to 1/3. 
But we now find the most singular application of the equations of 
Cauchy given in our Art. 615. These equations, as we have pointed 
out on p. 830, involve a state 6 f initial stress. This initial stress 
introduces a second constant G (= S 0 ), which does not appear in 
Navier’s equations. Working upon Cauchy's equations for initial 
stress, Wertheim shews that on his hypothesis 

In other words, if his hypothesis were true, there would have 
to he an initial stress in all isotropic bodies in a constant ratio to 
their elasticity! Not perceiving this remarkable result Wertheim 
goes on to deduce that the intermolecular force must vary as the 
inverse fourteenth power of intermolecular distance (p. 79). The 
fact is, that he is, apparently quite unconsciously, applying 
Cauchy’s results, based on the ordinary uni-constant theory, to his 
own hypothesis which in itself contradicts that theory ! It w r as 
perfectly legitimate for Wertheim to use the equations of Cauchy 
given in our Art. 614, but with his hypothesis he must reject 
entirely the equations given in our Arts. 615 and 616. 

. [1326.] On pp. 81—87 we have the ordinary formulae for 

rods, cylinders, spheres, etc., on the assumption that X=2/^. It 
is then shewn that these formulae give results more in accordance 
with Regnault’s experiments than those based onX = ^. But the 
accordance in itself is not so great as to carry conviction : see 
Saint- Venant’s criticism on pp. 665— 681 of his edition of Navier’s 
Logons. 

The memoir concludes with a correction of Oersted’s statement 
in the Annales de Chimie , T. xxxviii. (sec our Art 689), and 
a remark on the ratio of the velocities of sound (of tho dilatation 
waves) in a solid mass and in a bar of the same material on the 
hypothesis X = 2/4 (i.e. the ratio W3/2). 
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[1327.] Guillemin. Observations relatives au changement qui 
se produit dans V elasticity d’un barreau de fer doux sous V influence 
de V electricite. Comptes rendus, T. 22, 1846, p. 264. 

This is a short note to the effect that a horizontal iron bar 
surrounded by a coil has its elasticity augmented by magnetisation 
when a current is passed through the coil. This was proved by 
a horizontal bar, built in at one terminal, slightly raising on 
the passage of a current a weight suspended from its other 
terminal ; that is, by a flexure experiment. 

Cette action est pen energique, rnais elle est cependant assez sen- 
sible pour qu’on puisse la constater sans aucun appareil mierometrique, 
en se servant d’un seul element de Bunsen et d’un barreau de 1 centimetre 
de diam&tre sur 20 ou 30 de long. 

[1328.] This result was opposed to W ertheim’s, namely, that the 
stretch-modulus was decreased by such a current : see our Art. 1306, 
1°. The latter physicist accordingly criticised Guillemin’ s result in a 
Note sur les vibrations qiiun courant galvanique fait naitre dans le 
fer doux, which will be found in the same volume of the Comptes 
rendus , pp. 336 — 339. He attributes the decreased flexure noted 
by Guillemin to the fact that his bar was not accurately in the 
axis of the coil and quotes some experiments of his own with a 
large coil ( une grande bobine ), from which 

On voit done qu’en rapprochant la barre des points correspondants 
de la circonf^rence de la bobine, on peut la faire flechir horizontalement 
ou verticalement, ou dans une direction intermediate quelconque (p. 337). 

Further, he seems to attribute the apparent decrease in the 
stretch-modulus which he had himself noted, to an extension of 
the bar produced by the magnetic forces between the bar and the 
coil. This conclusion was opposed to some results of de la Rive : 
see our Art. 1336. 

[1329.] In a letter to Arago, de la Rive replies to the remarks 
of Wertheim. An extract from this letter entitled : Sur les vibrations 
qiiun courant yiectrique fait naitre dans un barreau de fer doux, 
is printed in the same volume of the Comptes rendus , pp. 428 — 432. 

De la Rive remarks ; 

M . Wertheim estime qu’il n’y a quhne action mScanique dans le 
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phenomene des vibrations qu’eprouve le fer doux par lmfluence ex- 
terieure on par la transmission interieure d’un courant 6lastique, tandis 
qne jo vois dans ce phenomene nne action moleculaire. "Voila en 
quoi git la difference importante qui separe la maniere de voir de M. 
Wertheim de la mienne. 

His note cites various experiments which he thinks conclusively 
prove a change in molecular condition. 

[1330.] It is immediately followed by a letter of Guillemin’ s 
to Arago entitled : Beponse aux remarques faites par M. Wertheim 
...pp. 432 — 433. Guillemin replies that his bar was axial, because 
he wound the coil upon it as core. He further remarks that the 
action of the elements of the coil on each other does not produce 
the change in flexure, for there is no change in flexure when 
the coil is placed on a bar of wood. 

[1331.] On p. 544 of the same volume of Comptes rendus there 
is a short note to the effect that M. Wartmann, professor in 
Lausanne, has sent a letter saying that his experiments confirm de 
la Rives results. 

A paper of Wartmann’s on the subject will be found in the 
Philosophical Magazine , Yol. xxvm. pp. 544 — 546, 1846. He finds 
that the tenacity of wires is altered by a prolonged current of elec- 
tricity, while their elasticity is altered by an intermittent current. 

[1332.] Wartmann s remarks are immediately followed in the 
Comptes rendus by a note of Wertheim’s entitled : Rdponse aux 
remarques de M. de la Rive sur une Note ..., pp. 544 — 547. He 
points out that he never meant to deny the existence of a molecular 
action, and cites his memoir of July, 1844, to that effect: see our 
Art. 1304. But he believes that certain phenomena which are not 
explicable by the molecular can be explained by the mechanical 
action. He promises to investigate the whole matter in an early 
memoir. Finally he acknowledges that his criticism of Guillemin, 
owing to the latter’s mode of experimenting, had no application. 
His own experiments had been made on wires and thin bands of 
soft iron. He intends to make investigations bearing on the 
experiment of Guillemin. The memoir to which Wertheim 
here refers is that considered in the following Article, 
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[1333.] The next memoir of Wertheims that calls for 
our notice appears on pp. 302 — 327 of T. xxm. of the 
Annales . It is entitled : Memoir e sur les sons prodwits par le 
courant electrique, and was presented to the Academie on May 1, 
1818. It is his second memoir on the electro-elastic and magneto- 
elastic properties of bodies : see our Art. 1304. 

In 1837 Page 1 had remarked that a bar of iron gives a sound 
the moment it is magnetised by the passage of an electric current. 
Marrian 2 had noticed that the influence of an ‘external current’ 
(traversing a helix or coil in the axis of which is placed the 
stretched iron bar or wire) produces a note identical with that ob- 
tained by striking the bar on one of its ends in the direction of its 
axis ; further, that the same note is given by bars of the same 
dimensions of iron, tempered steel and steel previously magnetised 
— other metals give no sounds. Matteucci 3 determined the relation 
between the strength of the current and the intensity of the sound. 
De la Rive 4 and Beatson 5 discovered that a transmitted current pro- 
duces also a sound. Guillemin 6 observed that an external current 
alters the transverse rigidity of a soft iron bar, thus extending 
and confirming Wertheim’s results: see our Arts. 1306 and 1327. 
Wartmann 7 recognised that the sound does not depend on the electri- 
cal resistance of the bar, or that heat plays only a very insignifi- 
cant part in the phenomenon. De la Rive 8 communicated to the 
Royal Society the discovery that all conductors when placed under 
the influence of a strong electro-magnet give a very pronounced 
sound on the passage of a current. Joule 9 made more careful 

1 American Journal of Science , Yol. xxxn. 1837, p. 396 (Galvanic Music), and 
xxxni. 1838, p. 118. 

2 L’Timtilut , No. 676, p. 20. 1845. Electrical Magazine , Yol. i. p. 527. 

« L'Institut, No. 609, p. 315, 1845. 

4 GomjAes rendus, T. xx., 1845, pp. 1287 — 1291. Translation in the Electrical 
Magazine , Yol. n. pp. 28 — 33. 

v Electrical Magazine , April, 1845. Yol. i. p. 557. 

0 Comptes rendus , T. xxn., p. 264. 1846. 

7 Comjptes rendus , T. xxn., p. 544. 1846. 

8 EMI Trans., Tart I. p. 31, 1847 ; Annales de Chimie , T. xix. p. 378. 

8 Philosophical Magazine , 1846, Yol. xxx. pp. 76 — 87, and pp. 225 — 241. 
Joule refers to an experiment made by him in 1841. The paper contains a mass of 
experimental statistics of the influence of magnetism on the length and bulk of wires 
and bars. 
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investigation of the action of magnetisation on the volume of iion 
and steel bars. He concluded that magnetisation extends iron and 
steel bars ; that this strain is partly temporary and partly perma- 
nent; that each of these parts is proportional to the square of the 
magnetic force of the bar ; that after reaching a certain charge 
however the bar begins to contract ; that this contraction is pro- 
portional to the strength of the current and to the magnetic inten- 
sity of the bar; and finally that the extension is probably due to 
the molecular forces of the bar, while the contraction arises from 
the attraction of the coil (the external current) on the magnetised 
molecules. Beatson 1 obtained results similar to those obtained by 
Wertheim for an external current (see our Art. 1328) for means of 
a transmitted current ; the extension was distinct from that pro- 
duced by the heating of the bar, but was sensible only for iron. 

Such, taken in conjunction with Wertheim’s previous results (see 
our Arts. 1304 — 1300), is a brief historical description of the state 
of knowledge with regard to the electro-elastic and the magneto- 
elastic properties of bodies, when Wertheim returned to the 
subject in 1848 : see his account, pp. 302 — 310 of the memoir. 

[1334.] He made some careful experiments on the influence 
of external currents (when the bar was or was not in the axis 
of the coil — 'central or eccentric’), transmitted currents and com- 
binations of the two, and draws the following conclusions : 

1°. A current traversing a coil exercises upon a mass of iron 
placed within it a mechanical attraction identical with that which, 
according to the discovery of Arago, a wire conductor exercises 
upon iron-filings, 

2°. The stress can be considered as composed of two forces, 
one longitudinal and the other transverse. 

3°, It is proportional to the intensity of the current and 
to the mass of the iron. 

4°. The longitudinal component can tend, according to the 
position of the coil, to extend or contract the bar of iron. 

1 Electrical Magazine , April, 1846, Vol. n. pp. 206—300. Wo have already 
referred to Sullivan’s memoir of 1845 : see our Art. 1248. C* V. Walker writing in 
the Electrical Magazine , Vol, 1 . 1844, p. 528 states that Marrian had suggested that 
a mechanical vibration or note would produce electricity. Beatson’s experiments, 
however, do not confirm Sullivan’s results: see p. 298 of the above memoir of 1846, 
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5°. The transverse components, the mechanical equivalent of 
which can he easily expressed in pounds when the iron is in ah 
eccentric position, are null when the iron is central to the coil. 

6°. A transmitted current produces an impulse (un choc 
brusque) on traversing an iron conductor. 

7°. There is a complete analogy between the action of a 
current and that of a purely mechanical force acting in the same 
direction. 

8°. The above propositions explain all the sounds which can 
be produced by an external or by a transmitted current in bars, 
wires, or plates of iron and steel 1 (pp. 326 — 327). 

Wertheim propounds the following questions as deserving in- 
vestigation : 

(a) Does stretch take place in a mass of iron owing to its 
magnetisation independently of the mechanical action of the coil ? 

(b) Magnetised iron appears to be no longer mechanically 
isotropic. What are the position and ratio of its axes of elasticity ? 

(c) How can a current transmitted along a wire produce a 
tf mechanical impulse * ? Does this take place by the mutual action 
of molecules magnetised perpendicularly to the current ? 

(d) The last question is as to the nature of a bruit de ferraille 
which is sometimes produced and does not seem (see p. 321) due to 
the longitudinal or transverse vibrations but appears to ‘run along 
the wire \ 

[1335.] Besides the points we have noted there are (pp. 314 
and 316) some valuable experiments on the influence of magnetisa- 
tion on the stretch in a bar due to a terminal tractive load and on 
the flexure due to a terminal shearing load. 

The memoir is among the more important of the earlier 
physical papers which treat of the magneto-elastic properties of 
bodies. 

[1336*] A paper by de la Rive entitled : Nouvelles recherches 
sur les mouvements vibratoires qu’dprouvent les corps magndtiques et 
1 Have we not here the beginnings of telephonetic discovery ? 

T. E. 
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les corps non magnitiques sous X influence des courants electriques 
exterieurs et transmis, will be found in the Annales de Ghimie , T. 26, 

pp # 158 174, 1849. It contains some reference to Wertheim’s 

memoir of 1848 and to the controversy in the Oomptes rendas : see 
our Arts. 1327 — 1333. The writer accepts Wertheim’s compromise 
of a direct molecular as well as a mechanical action on the bar 
due to an electric current. 

A translation of this paper will be found in the Phil. Mag ., Vol. 
xxxv. 1849, pp. 422 — 434. The volumes of the same periodical for 
this decade contain various other memoirs, as those by Wartmann, 
which treat of this subject, but their bearing on elasticity is only 
indirect. 

[1337.] G. Wertheim : Memoire sur la vitesse du son dans les 
liquides . Annales de Ghimie, T. xxul pp. 434—475. Paris, 1848. 
This memoir concerns us only very slightly, but we must draw 
attention to one or two statements made in it. 

[1338.] The argument of this memoir is of a rather singular 
kind. The velocities of sound in large masses of liquid have been 
calculated directly only for water. Wertheim notices that experi- 
ments on columns of water give a much less result. The question 
which he now sets himself to solve is the following : What is the 
relation of the velocity of sound in a large mass of liquid to its 
velocity in a column of the same liquid ? In other words, Plow can 
the first velocity be deduced from the second, and so the second 
compared with the result obtained by calculation from the com- 
pressibility of the given liquid? Now Wertheim finds that for 
water the ratio of these two velocities is very nearly equal to JS/2. 
But this is what, upon Wertheim' s own hypothesis (see our Art. 1326), 
the ratio ought to be in the case of an unlimited elastic mass and a 
column of the same material. He then argues as follows : 

' La coincidence de ces deux nombres prouve quo la loi s’applique 
reellement aux liquides, que par consequent legality de pression m tout 
sens n J a pas lieu pendant leurs vibrations sonores, et qu'uno colonno 
liquide vibrant longitudinalement donne le memo son que rondrait une 
barre solide dont la mature aurait la meme compressibility cubique que 
le liquide (p. 466). 
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Lastly we may cite the following paragraph : 

II s’ensuit egalement que les lois de l’equilibre des corps solides 
s’appliquent aux liquides pendant un tres-court infcervalle de temps 
aprks ^application des forces exterieures. Ainsi done, si on pouvait 
suspendre librement une colonne liquide, si on ponvait appliquer a ses 
deux extremites nne traction instantanee, et si on pouvaifc dans ce 
moment mesnrer sa longueur et son volume, F augmentation de volume 
serait egale a un tiers de l’allongement, et on pourrait calculer Pune et 
Pautre d’apr&s la compressibility cubique. Enfin, la loi de Pattraction 
moleculaire doit etre la m^me pour les liquides que pour les solides (p. 
467). 

W ertheim’s theory is thus based upon two hypotheses ; one is 
apparently suggested by the single experiment on water, the other 
is the peculiarly doubtful X = 2/l. 

[1339.] G. Wertheim : Note sur la torsion des verges homogenes . 
Annales de Chimie , T. xxv. pp. 209 — 215. Paris, 1849. The 
object of this memoir is to shew that all torsion experiments 
confirm the supposition made by Wertheim in his memoir of 
February, 1848, considered in our Art. 1319 ; namely, that with our 
notation X = 2/ul, or the stretch-modulus bears to the slide-modulus 
the ratio of 8 : 3. 

[1340.] Wertheim begins his memoir by the remark that the 
stretch-moduli as calculated from the torsion experiments of 
Coulomb, Duleau, Savart, Sevan and Giulio (see our Arts. 119, 229, 
333, 378, 1218) do not agree within the limits of experimental error 
with those obtained from traction experiments. Accordingly 
Wertheim takes Poisson’s result for a cylindrical rod and modifies 
it on the above supposition. Referring to Saint-’ Tenant’s paper in 
the Comptes rendus (T. xxiv. p. 486) — to be considered in 
our next chapter — he remarks on the correction of Cauchy’s 
formula for rectangular rods by the introduction of a numerical' 
constant independent of the elasticity. For comparison with 
experiment he then adopts Saint- Venant’s formula with his 
own value of the ratio between the stretch- and slide-moduli. 

[1341*] The larger portion of the Note is an endeavour to 
shew that the formulae thus obtained agree better with experiment 

46—2 
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than those deduced from the usual uni-constant theory X = /z. The 
experiments Wertheim makes use of are those of Coulomb, Duleau, 
Savart, Giulio,and finally in the matter of torsional vibrations some 
fresh ones of his own. He replaces Poisson’s relation njn' = J 5/2 (see 
our Art. 470) by njn = Js/3 = 1*6330. This value he holds agrees 
better with Savart’s result 1*6668 and the mean of his own, 
1*6309. 

[1342.] The Note concludes with a statement that the author 
had intended to verify his relation, X = 2/4, by applying it to 
elastic plates : 

IMals M. Kirchhoff ayant annonc6 & TAcademie qu’il s’occupait de 
ce sujet, je crois devoir attendre que cet habile gSometre ait public les 
resultats de ses recherehes (p. 215). 

Kirchhoff’s memoir was published in January, 1850, and will 
be considered in the chapter devoted to that physicist. It may 
suffice here to remark that the pitch of the notes given by elastic 
plates agree better with Poisson's than with Wertheim’s hypothesis, 
though differing considerably from both; the radii of the nodal 
circles agree better with Wertheim’s than Poisson’s. But Kirchhoff 
himself remarks that the difference is so small as to be no 
argument against Poisson’s assumption. Possibly it is an argument 
against uni-constant isotropy or rather for the aeolotropy of the 
plates. 


[1343.] This Note of Wertheim’s led to a polemic with 
Saint-Venant. In a later and more considerable work on Torsion, 
the memoir of 1855, Wertheim returns to the same subject, and 
even supports Cauchy’s erroneous theory of the torsion of rect- 
angular prisms. It must be noted that in this controversy there 
are three points to he considered : 

1°. Were the prisms experimented on really isotropic ? 

2°. If they were isotropic ought we to put X = /t with Poisson 
or X = 2/z. with Wertheim, or to accept neither relation ? 

3°. Is Saint- Venant’s ‘numerical factor’ a true correction of 
the ordinary theory ? 
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Saint-Yenant in the fourth Appendice to his edition of Navier’s 
Lemons conclusively answers the question 3°. We have seen in 
considering the memoir of 1848 that it is extremely improbable 
d priori , and certainly contrary to much experiment d posteriori , 
that X should equal 2 jjl. Either the difference between theory 
and experiment must be accounted for by bi-constant isotropy, or 
perhaps more satisfactorily by supposing the wires experimented 
on to be non-isotropic : see our Arts. 831, 858, and Saint- Yenant’s 
fifth Appendice to Navier’s Legons referred to in our Art. 923. 

[1344.] 1849. G. Wertheim. Memoir e sur les vibrations des 

plaques circulaires. Annales de Chimie , Tom. 31, 1851, pp. 1 — 19. 
This memoir was presented on October 1, 1849. It is occupied 
with a further consideration of Wertheim’s theory of the relation 
which should hold between the two constants of elasticity in the 
case of isotropy. 

[1345.] The memoir begins with a reference to the torsional 
experiments of Kupffer: see our Art. 1389. These experiments 
had given values of the stretch-moduli considerably smaller than 
those obtained by a terminal tractive load. Wertheim endeavours 
to shew that with his relation between the constants there is 
identity in the results obtained by the two methods. The diver- 
gence however is most probably due to the non-isotropic character 
of the wire employed. 

[1346.] Wertheim then proceeds to the main question of his 
memoir, whether on his hypothesis ( \~2/u ) the calculated and 
observed values of the radii of the nodal circles will not be in 
greater agreement than on Poisson’s theory. It will be seen on 
referring to our Arts. 519 and 520, that Savart’s value was too 
small for the second nodal radius, and too great for the first and 
third. Wertheim proceeds to calculate the value of these radii 
on his theory, and, as Kirchhoff has noted, the values do not differ 
very much from those obtained on Poisson’s supposition : 

Toutes les differences, & l’exception de celle qui existe sur la premiere 
valeur de ju, 8 [=XJ, of our Art. 518], sont tellement petites, qxi’elles tombent 
n<§cessairement entre les limites des erreurs d’exp&rience ; c’est done le son 
fondamontal surtout qu’xl faudra chercher h determiner avec exactitude. 
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On voit, du reste, qu’independamment du cliangement de formule, il asuffi 
de calculer, avec plus d 5 exactitude, les valeurs de y pour faire presque 
disparaitre les differences constantes qui existaient encore entie le calcul 
de Poisson et les experiences de Savart (p. 11). 

If in the equation, of Art. 518 we put -g- instead of o/S as the 
coefficient of the long bracket, we have Wertheim’s equation; his 
y? being then Poisson’s (= 4^). His y is the same as the y x of 
Art. 519. We have already noted the want of accuracy in Poisson’s 
calculation : see our footnote, p. 266. 

[1347.] Wertheim apparently holds that his experimental 
results confirm his theory, but this is hardly the fact. The dis- 
cordance between theory and observation is most probably due 
either (1) to isotropy being bi-constant, or (2) to the plates 
experimented upon being really aeolotropic. This latter view 
receives some confirmation from Wertheim’s remarks on p. 13. 
Keferring to some tabulated results he writes : 

Nous avons marque par des asterisques les cercles dans lesquels on 

commengait a apercevoir une legkre ellipticite En general, Texcen- 

tricite de 1’ellipse qui remplace le premier cercle, augmente & mesure 
que le son s’elbve dans la serie des harmoniques de la plaque, et son 
grand axe ne se place que suivant deux diametres determines, et per- 
pendiculaires l’un sur Tautre ; pour obtenir les sons aigus avec facilite, 
il faut soutenir la plaque par les deux points dans lesquels un cercle 
nodal rencontre Tun de ces deux diambtres. Bans les plaques en 
laiton , ces deux diametres , et par consequent les axes de V ellipse, font un 
angle de 45° avec la direction du laminage. Ces faits sont analogues a 
ceux que Savart a observes en produisant Tebranlement par un point de 
la circonference ; nous aurons a les 6tudier, lorsque nous nous oc- 
cuperons des plaques dont l’^lasticite n’est pas la meme dans tous lea 
sens. 

[1348.] Wertheim refers to KirchhofFs memoir, which had 
only been published in part at the time his own paper was pre- 
sented. In the interval which elapsed before the publication 
of the latter in the Annales , Kirchhoff ’s memoir was published in 
Crelle’s Journal (B. XL.), and on p. 7 Wertheim refers to it in a 
footnote. The reader of Kirchhoff’s memoir, having regard 
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especially to the last few pages, will find Wertheim’s footnote not 
wholly satisfactory. It is as follows : 

La comparaison des resultats de son calcul avec les mesures donates 
par M. Strehlke a conduit M. Kirchhoff a divers resultats analogues k 
ceux que j’ai obtenus moi-meme. 

Kirchhoff, as we shall see when considering his memoir in 
our second volume, does not by any means accept Wertheim’s 
hypothesis (A, = 2 fi). 

On the whole Wertheim 5 s memoir has greater value for its 
experimental results, than for the support it gives to his 
hypothesis. 

[1349.] G. Wertheim. Mimoire sur la propagation du mouve- 
ment dans les corps solides et dans des liqicides. Annales de Chimie, 
T. 31, 1851, pp. 19 — 36. This memoir was presented to the 
Academie on December 10, 1849. 

Wertheim, referring to the memoirs of Poisson, Cauchy and 
Blanchet on the nature of waves in an infinite isotropic medium, 
shews that, on his hypothesis of X = 2ja, the velocity of propaga- 
tion of the longitudinal wave would be double that of the trans- 
verse wave. He strives to find evidence in favour of this from the 
sounds produced by bars which are vibrating longitudinally and 
transversely, and argues from experiment that the same ratio of 
velocities will hold for a bar as for an infinite solid. His reasoning 
does not seem to me very clear. He again introduces (as in the 
memoir referred to in our Art. 1337) liquids as behaving absolutely 
like solids in relation to sound vibrations (p. 23), and he states 
that the same differential equations apply to both cases and the 
same ratio of the velocities for the two waves. I do not under- 
stand this. 

Some remarks on the two waves which ought to be expected 
in the case of earthquakes are of interest (pp. 22 — 23). 

[1350.] G. Wertheim. Note sur la vitesse du son dans les 
verges . Annales de Ohimie, T. xxxi. 1851, pp. 36—39. 

Wertheim in his memoir of 1842 had found that the stretch- 
modulus when obtained by vibration experiments had always a 
greater value than when obtained from traction experiments 1 . To 
1 See, however, my footnote, p. 702. 
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explain this difference he supposed the sound to be accelerated by 
the heat given off, and made use of a formula stated by Duhamel 
(see our Arts. 887 and 1297) to obtain the ratio of the two 
specific heats by means of the ratio between the two velocities of 
sound. Clausius published a memoir in which he shewed that the 
formula used by Wertheim applied to the propagation of spherical 
waves in the interior of an elastic solid, and not to wave motion 
along a rod: see our Art. 1403. Clausius also pointed out that 
the true formula when applied to Wertheim’s experiments led to 
impossible values for the ratio of the specific heats : see the Article 
referred to above. 

In the present note Wertheim gives rather a lame excuse for 
this slip on his part; namely, that the distinction between the 
propagation of sound in a rod and in an unlimited mass was not 
then admitted by physicists. An excuse which will hardly be 
accepted by those acquainted with Poisson’s and Cauchy’s re- 
searches. 

Wertheim now apparently rejects the explanation which might 
be derived from the specific heats, and seeks to explain the difference 
between theory and experiment by considering the difference 
in the velocity of sound in a bar and in a plate. Thus he writes : 

Mais maintenant qu’il ne reste plus de doute sur la distinction & 
Stablir entre les deux vitesses de propagation, Thypoth^se de Vacc6l6- 
ration du son dans les corps solides, par suite de la chaleur d^gagee, me 
semble d’autant moins soutenable, que cette acceleration n’a positive- 
ment pas lieu dans les liquides, quoique ces derniers se comportent, par 
rapport aux vibrations, absolument comme les corps solides ; il faudra 
done chercher a expliquer autrement la difference entre la vitesse 
theorique et experimental© (p. 37). 

[1351.] Wertheim then quotes from the third volume of 
Cauchy’s Exercices , which be it noted was published in 1828. Taking 
our Articles 649 and 654, we have what Wertheim reproduces, with 
however the alteration introduced by his own hypothesis (\ = 2//,). 
Thus he makes the ratio of the velocity of sound in a plate to that 
inarod = s/|, while Cauchy and Poisson give it as These 

ratios refer to a plate of indefinite extent and to dilatation 
vibrations. The concluding remarks of Wertheim I do not under- 
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stand, nor do his experimental results seem to be at all in harmony 
with his theory (pp. 38—39). They point either to bi-constant 
isotropy or to aeolotropy in the material experimented on. 

A further series of memoirs due to Wertheim will be considered 
in our second volume. 

[1352.J Oliver Byrne. A new Theory of the Strength and Stress 
of Materials . The Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal , Vol. IX. 
London, 1846, pp. 163 — 167, and pp. 231 — 232. A criticism 
of this paper, presumably by the editor of the Journal , appears on 
pp. 204 — 205, and a letter of the author as rejoinder on p. 257. 
The * new theory ’ seems to be of a rather confused nature and its 
propounder a somewhat self-confident character. Two extracts 
will suffice : 

He must he a very clever man indeed who determined the modulus 
of elasticity of pipe-clay. Mere book-makers like Hall and Moseley, 
of King’s College, cannot be offended; but men like Barlow and 
Hodgkinson, who have lost their time experimenting to find them, may 
be a little indignant to find their favourite numbers spoken so lightly of. 

In the next number will be pointed out the erroneous principle 
upon which TIooke’s law is founded. 

I do not know whether Professor Byrne ever carried out 
this latter intention, as his contributions to this Journal seem to 
have ceased. 

[1353.] W. R. Johnson. Effect of Heat on the Tenacity of Iron. 
The American Journal of Science and Arts, edited by Silliman and 
Dana. Second series, Vol. I. pp. 299 — 300. 1846. 

A committee seems to have been appointed by the Franklin 
Institute to draw up a report on the strength of materials for 
steam-boilers. This report was published in 1837, but I have not 
consulted it. A short notice, with a table of some of the experiments 
embodied in the report, is given in the above Journal . The table 
exhibits the effect of heat on thirty-two varieties of malleable iron. 
The experiments go to shew that a great traction applied to an 
iron-bar at a high temperature increases its absolute strength when 
cold again; the process is here termed 'treatment with thermo- 
tension/ The average gain by the treatment was 17*85 p.c. (from 
8*2 to 28*2 per cent.), the average temperature at which the effect 
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was produced being 573°'7 Fahr. Further, the absolute strength 
was found to be greater at high temperatures than at low : see our 
Art. 1524 1 . 

The experiments also confirmed the fact that the total 
elongation of a bar of iron, broken in its original cold state, is 
from two to three times as great as the same force would produce 
upon it if applied at a temperature of 5 73°, which force will 
moreover not break the bar at that temperature. An average 
difference of 5 '9 per cent, was found in the absolute strength of the 
bar when hot and cold. 

[1354] In the Artizan for 1846, p. 127, there will be found 
some remarks of Fairbairn and Hodgkinson on the Strength of 
Wrought- Iron Pillars . The only copy accessible to me was that 
in the British Museum; pp. 86—207 are, however, missing. 

1355. In 1846 the Paris Academy of Sciences proposed a 
question in the theory of elasticity as the subject for the great 
prize of mathematics to be awarded in 1848 : see the Oomptes 
Rendus , Vol. xxii. p. 768. The problem is thus enunciated: 

Trouver les integrales des equations de Tequilibre interieur d’un 
corps solid e elastique et homogene dont toutes les dimensions sont 
finies, par exemple d’un parallelepiped© on d’un cylindre droit, en 
supposant connues les pressions ou tractions in^gales exerc<§es aux 
differents points de sa surface. 

I presume that no satisfactory essay was contributed in 
competition for the prize, as the problem is held to be unsolved in 
Lamd’s Legons sur la theorie...de V6lasticite ... 1852: see p. 162 
of the work. 

We have in the Oomptes Rendus , Yol. 38, 1854, p. 223, a 
notice respecting this matter. The subject was proposed for 1848, 
and again for 1853. One memoir was sent in but no prize 
awarded. 

[1356.] Ludwig Wilhelmy. Die Wdrme als Maass der 
Cohdsion. — Inaugural- Dissertation. Heidelberg, 1846. This is an 
octavo pamphlet of 27 pages divided into two parts, respectively 

1 Some unpublished experiments of A. B. W. Kennedy’s shew that the absolute 
strength of steel at 450° is 37/30 of the absolute strength at 70°, but at 000° only 
33/30; in other words, it reaches a maximum between these temperatures. 
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entitled: 1 iesultate der Berechnung (pp. 1 — 18) and Theoretische 
Betrachtungen zur Erlcluterung der Rechnungs-Resultate (pp. 
19 — 27). To the work are attached two tables of experimental 
data. 

The object of this dissertation is expressed in the following 
words : 

Der bekannte Zusammenhang der Cohasion und der Warm e, wonach 
die Cohasion in ihren Wirkungen, — in denen sie die Erscheinungen der 
Capillaritat und Adhasion, die Festigkeit und Dichtigkeit der Korper 
zur Eolge hat, — gesclrwacht wird durch eine Steigerung der Warme, 
veranlasste micli, den Versuch zu machen, beide durch ein gemeinschaft- 
liclies Maass auszudriicken (p. l)....Vermehrung des Drucks wirkt wie 
Verminderung der Warme, und umgekehrt. Beide — Streben des Zusam- 
menhangs und der Ausdehnung — sind sich gerade entgegengesetzt, man 
kann sie daher auch durch ein gemeinschaftliches Maass und durch 
dieselbe Einheit ausdrucken, also von Cohesions- wie von Warme-Graden 
sprechen, so dass durch Hinzufugen eines Warmegrades ein Cohesions- 
grad aufgewogen wird und umgekehrt. Die Dichtigkeit eines Korpers 
wird bei gleicher Temperatur direckt proportional sein der Anzalil 
seiner Cohasionsgrade, die Ausdehnung, das Yolum, bei gleichem 
Wertlie der Cohasion, der Anzalil der Warmegrade. Da sich bei 
ungeanderten Massen die Diclitigkeiten umgekehrt verhalten mtissen, 
wie die Volume, so folgt daraus der Zusammenhang, in welchem ander- 
seits Warme und Dichtigkeit, Cohasion und Yolum mit einander 
stehen (pp. 19 — 20). 

From these principles Wilhelmy attempts to deduce the laws 
which connect for gases, fluids and solids, the volume, density and 
temperature. These deductions do not seem to me satisfactory, 
because I am unable to follow the course of the argument on p. 21, 
wherein a certain quantity It is used as a common measure of atomic 
density, of the sphere of atomic influence and finally of heat and 
cohesion. I suppose that, if the results on p. 21 were even admitted, 
they must be considered as flowing from a somewhat limited 
atomic hypothesis, which, however, does not seem to be anywhere 
clearly stated. 

[1357.] V. Rognault. Septilme Mdmoire. De la compressi- 
bility des liquides, et en particular de celle du mercure. Mdmoires 
de rAcaddmie, Tome xxi. 1847, pp. 429— 4G4. 
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This memoir Las interest for us as involving the question of the 
relation between the dilatation- and the stretch-moduli. The 
reader may compare Art 1227. 

Regnault begins by referring to the labours of Oersted, 
Colladon and Sturm, and G. Aime. He refers to Poisson's mathe- 
matical investigation and states that physicists have in general 
accepted his results : see our Arts. G86 — 691. Next Oersted's 
results are quoted as disagreeing with Poisson’s theory, and 
Regnault remarks : 

On ne peut pas se dissimuler que les formules mathematiques, du 
genre de celles dont nous nous occupons, ne presentent cle grand es 
incertitudes, par suite des hypotheses que l’on est oblige de faire sur les 
forces moleeulaires, pour etablir les equations differentielles du problkme. 
Ces hypotheses s’eloignent probablement beaucoup de la realite. Ainsi 
les geomktres admettent que les molecules d’un corps solide se meuvent 
avec une egale faeilite dans tous les sens, et qu’im deplacement egal, 
suivant une direction quelconque, developpe toujours une force de 
reaction egale. Cette proposition est certainement inexacte, meme 
dans les corps a crystallisation confuse. II est tr&s-probable qu’une 
molecule d’un corps solide eprouve des resistances tres-inegales dans ses 
deplacements en differents sens. On peut, jusqu’a un certain point, se 
representer ces molecules, comme formant des esp^ces de systemes 
articules, chaque system© prenant le mouvement qui lui est le plus 
facile, lorsqu’une pression s’exergant a la surface exterieure du corps 
detruit Pequilibre moleculaire (p. 432). 

[1358.] Regnault then proceeds to direct experiments on the 
compressibility of solids. On pp. 438—442 will be found a note 
by Lamd on elastic formulae for spherical, cylindrical, and henai- 
spherically terminated cylindrical shells on the supposition of 
isotropy. These formulae are applied to the very careful experi- 
mental data obtained by Regnault. He finds that the 'cubical 
compressibility ' of certain metals as obtained by direct experiment 
is less than that which would be obtained on Poisson's uni- 
constant hypothesis from Wertheim's values of the stretch-moduli 
for the same metals. This result has been used as an argument 
by some writers against uni-constant isotropy. It appears to be 
rather an argument against the isotropy of the vessels used 
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by Regnault and of the bars and wires experimented on by 
Wertheim. Indeed Regnault’s remarks quoted above seem rather 
to point to his attributing the divergence to aeolotropy. At the 
same time the divergence is by no means great, and he concludes: 

Les experiences qui precedent ne peuvent done pas £tre eonsiderees 
conmie etablissant l’exactitude des formules mathematiques ; mais on 
ne peut pas non plus les regarder comme condamnant ces formules, 
parce que l’on peut attribuer les divergences El ce que les piezom^tres 
que nous construisons, s’ eloign ent trop des conditions geometriques et 
physiques qui ont ete admises dans l’etablissement des formules (p. 456). 

A very careful consideration of Regnault’s experiments is 
given by Saint-Venant in his edition of Navier’s Legons , pp. 650, 
665 — 676. He shews that they agree quite as well with Poisson’s 
as with Wertheim’s relation, and attributes the divergence which 
exists to the aeolotropic character of the vessels employed. 

[1359.] We may mention in connection with Regnault’s 
memoir, a paper by Grassi which will be found in the Annales de 
Ghimie , T. xxxi. 1851, pp. 437 — 476. It is entitled : Recherches sur 
la compressibility des liquides. The writer applies to the theoretical 
results, with which Lamd provided Regnault, the hypothesis of 
Wertheim, X = 2 fi: see our Arts. 1326 and 1358. This is the basis 
upon which he calculates the compressibility of his piezometer. 
He remarks : 

M. Wertheim a fait voir Tinexactitude de la loi de Poisson, car les 
r£sultats que Ton en dyduit no s’aecordent pas avec ceux que donnent 
les experiences directes faites sur le changement de volume des corps 
sounds & differentes pressions ou tractions. Ces experiences prouvent, en 
effet, que la compressibility ou la dilatability cubique est ygale & la 
compressibility ou dilatability linyaire (p. 440). 

The last sentence expresses a far greater confidence in the results 
of Wertheim’s experiments than seems to me justifiable. I may 
note that Grassi found very little change in the compressibility of 
glass due to temperature. In one of his piezometers there was a 
slight increase of the compressibility with the temperature (p. 453). 


[1360.] 1847. M. O’Brien. On the Symbolical Equation of 
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Vibratory Motion of an Elastic Medium , whether crystallized or 
uncrystallized. Camh. Phil Trans., Yol. VIII. pp. 508 — 523. The 
paper was read March 5, 1847. 

The object of the following Paper is twofold ; first, to shew that 
the equations of vibratory motion of a crystallised or uncrystallised 
medium may be obtained in their most general form, and very simply, 
without making any assumption as to the nature of the molecular 
forces; an d, secondly, to exemplify the use of the symbolical method 
and notation explained in two Papers read before the Society during 
the present academical year. 

The symbolical method and notation referred to is practically 
that of the Quartemion Calculus. 

[1361.] If a , ft, <y be direction units, or three lines each of unit 
length drawn parallel to the axes, V = au -f ftv 4- <yw, where u, v, w, 
are the shifts, and 30 be taken for the operation : 

d D d d 
a dx~^^dy ^ dz* 

further, if 

<r = ax 4 - fty + 

<r = ax' + ft y + y/, 

the symbol A<rV standing for xx + yy r 4- zz ; then, the general 
equation for vibratory motion of an isotropic medium is 

A».3B). F+(^-.S)30A30. V 9 

where A and B are elastic constants of the medium (p. 515)* 

[1362.] O’Brien shews that the symbol 30 written before any 
quantity v which is a function of x, y, z has a remarkable signi- 
fication: f the direction unit of the symbol 30^ is that direction 
perpendicular to which there is no variation of v at the point x , y , z, 
and the numerical magnitude of 30y is the rate of variation of v, 
when we pass from point to point in that direction! 

He also shews that A30 . V is a numerical quantity representing 
‘ the degree of expansion, or what is called the rarefaction of the 
medium at the point x, y, £ : see p. 510. 
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[1363.] In investigating the motion of a crystalline medium, 
O’Brien follows closely the relations between the constants suggested 
by Fresnel’s theory of transverse vibrations ; thus the equations at 
which he arrives belong rather to the theory of light than to that 
of elasticity proper. He starts with 15 constants ; by assuming six 
relations essential to Fresnel’s theory he gets rid of 6 of these ; 3 
others do not appear in the equations for transverse vibrations, so 
that he is left with 6. Finally these 6 are proved to be pair and 
pair equal and so reduced to three in the case of biaxial crystals 
(p. 522). It is shewn how Fresnel’s and MacCullagh’s equations 
are contained in the symbolical forms. 


[1364.] Further, O’Brien points out that if the above six 
relations necessary to Fresnel’s theory be introduced into the 
equations for a vibrating elastic medium based upon the theory of 
interrnolecular force being central, those equations reduce to the 
equations for an isotropic medium. ‘From this it follows that 
M. Cauchy’s hypothesis cannot be applied to any but uncrystallised 
media. In fact, it may easily be proved that, if the equations 
derived from M. Cauchy’s hypothesis be true, a crystallised medium 
is incapable of propagating transverse vibrations’ (p. 510). 

The reader should, however, on this point consult Saint- Yenant’s 
paper : Sur les diverses manihres de presenter la thiorie des ondes 
lumineuses ; Annales de Chimie, T. xxv., pp. 335 — 385, 1872; 
also the same writer’s Appendice Y. to Navier’s Logons pp. 729 — • 
732, footnote; and Glazebrook’s Report on Optical Theories , 
British Association Transactions , 1885, p. 164 etseq . London, 1886. 
These writers do not, indeed, directly refer to O’Brien. The 
matter is beyond our present field of investigation. 


[1365.] For the transverse vibrations of a crystalline medium 
the equation found is : 


dt* 




■{( 


p dv n ,dw 


')«+(■ 


„ dw n , du 
1 dz. 


+ B 


da 

’■JET"*’ si* 


Bit V 


where, B v JB t , JB V B', B', B s ' are constants such that for biaxial 
crystals B = B\ and Da . er denotes the operation 

(; zy’ - z'y) ol + (xz - x'z) /3 + (yx -yx) y. 
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It is thus the symbol of a line perpendicular to <r and <r ; 
hence the above equation indicates : 4 that the force d 2 VJdt 
is perpendicular to the direction of 59, and that direction, as we 
have seen, is the direction of propagation. The equation being 
based on the six relations between the constants before referred to, 
it follows that: ‘the forces brought into play by transverse vibra- 
tions are always perpendicular to the direction of propagation ’ 
(p. 521). 

1366. On the Internal Pressure to which Rock Masses may 
he subjected, and its possible Influence in the Production of the 
Laminated Structure. By W. Hopkins, Esq., M.A., F.B.S., &c. 
This is published in the Gamb. Phil . Trans. Vol. viii. 1849, 
pp. 456 — 470. It was read on May 3, 1847. 

We are concerned with the first ten pages only of this memoir, 
namely, the introductory remarks and the Section I. which is 
entitled: Relative positions of the lines of maximum and minimum 
tension, and planes of maximum tangential force in the interior of a 
continuous mass. Two propositions relative to our subject are 
established. The first is the existence of axes of principal traction : 
see Art. 603. The second is an investigation of the numerically 
greatest shear; the investigation is rather complex. The first 
proposition was already well known; the second proposition 
appears here, I think, for the first time: the only previous 
work cited on the subject is Cauchy’s Exercices de mathSmatiques, 
Yol. II. 

[1367.] I quote the following remark, as it bears upon a 
point not always sufficiently regarded. Taking an elementary plane 
s at a point P, Hopkins writes : 

If this plane assume different positions by moving about P as a 
fixed point, the normal and tangential forces acting on it will have 
different values, assuming maxima or minima values for certain 
determinate positions of s, and it is on these particular positions of s 
that the distortion of a small portion of the mass about P, and that of 
any organic form contained in it will depend. Generally, the lineal' 
dimensions of the element will be altered by extension or compression, 
and it will also be twisted, so that if it were originally a rectangular 
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parallelopiped it will become an oblique-angled one, and these changes 
pf form will be indicated by the corresponding distortions of the organic 
remains. Now, if the directions of the cleavage planes were originally 
determined by the state of internal tension and pressure of the mass, it 
w r ould seem probable that they would be perpendicular to the directions 
of greatest, or to those of least normal pressure, or that they would 
coincide with the planes of greatest tangential action (p. 456 ). 

It is to the last statement I wish to draw attention, as I think 
it may contain a fallacy; if the planes of cleavage are planes of set 
they would be surfaces orthogonal to the original directions of 
greatest stretch, — to the greatest positive as distinguished from 
negative stretch (or squeeze). The author nowhere shews that these 
directions of greatest stretch coincide with the directions of maxi- 
mum stress. In fact they need not necessarily do so, and he thus 
may have fallen into the same error as Coulomb did in discussing 
the problem of cohesion : see our Arts. 120 and 729. 

[1368.] Hopkins' results as to maximum shear may be thus 
briefly expressed. Let x, y, z be any three rectangular directions 
at a point, and x\ y\ z f a second set of rectangular directions ; then 
it is well known that : 

?? = xx cos {xx) cos ( y'x ) + yy cos ( xy ) cos {y r y) + cos (x'z) cos (yz) 
+ y£ {cos {pcy) cos {y'z) + cos {x'z) cos (; y'y )} 

+ 53 {cos (x'z) cos (y'x) + cos (xx) cos (y r z)} 

+ xy {cos (x'x) cos (y'y) 4* cos (x'y) cos (y'x)}. 

Now taking z to coincide with z and x r to bisect the angle 
between x and y , we find : 

2 y = i (vv — S). 

Hence it follows that 7y> will be greatest when yy — xx is greatest, 
or when yy, xx are principal tractions. Or, the greatest shear will 
be in a plane which contains two principal tractions and across a 
face which bisects the angle between them. 

If the three principal tractions are all of the same sign the 
greatest shear lies in the plane of the greatest and the least and is 
equal to half their difference ; if the principal tractions are not all 
of the same sign, the greatest shear is the arithmetical sum of the 
two which would be called the greatest and the least algebraically 
and lies in their plane. 

T. E. 


47 
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1369. Section ir. is an application of the results obtained to a 
point in geology. Organic remains, such as shells, are found in dis- 
torted forms, and the point for consideration is how these forms 
“may indicate the directions which must have been those of 
maximum and minimum tension or pressure, and the position of 
the planes of maximum tangential action at some former epoch, 
posterior 1 to the elevation which raised the general mass into 
anticlinal ridges.” 

[1370.] 0. G. Page. Singular Property of Caoutchouc , il- 
lustrating the value of Latent Seat in giving Elasticity to solid 
bodies, and the distinct functions in this respect of latent and 
free or sensible heat Silliman's American Journal of Science , 
Vol. iv. 1847, pp. 341 — 342. 

This paper notes the rediscovery by Page of a fact remarked by 
Gough in 1805, that a strip of caoutchouc, stretched and quickly 
cooled, loses its elasticity ; ‘ it resembles a piece of frozen rubber in 
some respects, although not quite so rigid’ : see the footnote to our 
p. 386, (3). A further experiment on the same point as to the 
result of compressing portions of such a strip is worth noting : 

If successive portions of the inelastic strip be pinched between the 
thumb and finger, it contracts powerfully in these parts b , leaving the 
others a unaffected, and presenting the appearance of a string of knots 
or beads, which may be preserved in this state for any length of time, if 
not handled, and kept at a moderate temperature. Upon examination 
by a sensitive thermometer the portions a and b are found to be of the 
same temperature. As regards the amount of heat contained, the 
portions a and b differ considerably, and in respect to latent heat, a 
may be said to be positive and b negative. The function of the two 
portions continues abrupt and well defined, showing that there is no 
tendency to distribution or equilibrium of latent heat between the two 
portions. 

[1371.] 1848. S^guin. There are three memoirs of this period 
by the above-named physicist on the nature and law of molecular 
force. They will be found in the Comptes rendus , T. XXVII. 1848, 
pp. 314 — 318, T. xxviil. 1849, pp. 97 — 101, and T. xxix. 1849, 
pp. 425 — 430. I shall refer to these memoirs when considering 
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later papers of the same writer in the second volume of this 
work, as they will be best treated together. 

[1372.] Andrew Bell. On the Determination of the Modulus of 
Elasticity of a rod of any material, by means of its musical note-. 
Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal , Yol. ill. 1848, 
pp, 63 — 67. 

It is proposed in this paper to determine the modulus of elasticity 
of any material, by means of the musical note obtained from a rod of 
the material. The modulus being determined, it will of course thence 
be possible to ascertain the weight a column of the material can support 
before beginning to bend, and other elements dependent on the modulus. 

The writer seems ignorant that the method he proposes had 
been very generally used during the past twenty years from 
Lagerhjelm to Wertheim : see Arts. 370 and 1293. Also he appears 
still to have faith in the Eulerian theory of columns: see Arts. 65, 
146 and 954. On p. 67 he notes that some acceleration of the 
propagation of disturbance in a rod might he expected from the 
< disengagement of free caloric To this there is a footnote by Sir 
William Thomson : 

Our ignorance of the amount of this effect, and our consequent 
inability to make the necessary correction for it, are such that the 
practical application suggested by this paper, cannot, in the present 
state of science, be considered as likely to lead to very accurate results. 

On this point we must refer to the corrections made by 
Weber and Duhamel and to the practical applications made 
by various experimentalists, notably Wertheim : see our Arts. 701, 
885—890 and 1297. 

[1373.] 1848. Max Becker. Die gusseisernen Brucken der 

badischen Eisenbahn , 1848. The original work was not accessible 
to me, and probably contains little of importance for our present 
purpose. An account of it will be found on pp. 441—464 of Der 
Ingenieur » Bd. I., Freiberg, 1848. We have noted the work here 
only because it contains the results of experiments on the deflections 
of 11 cast-iron bridges subjected to a load travelling with various 
velocities. These experiments are similar to those made some- 

47—2 
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what later by the English Iron Commissioners, and are interesting 
in the light of Stokes’ researches : see our Arts. 1287 and 1290. 

[1374] The deflections were measured by an exceedingly 
ingenious arrangement, in which a plunger in a reservoir of mercury 
forced the fluid along a capillary tube and so magnified the deflection 
twenty-fold. It seems to me that it would be easy to construct by 
a like arrangement and the use of photography an apparatus for 
tracing automatically the stress-strain curve for very small elastic 
strains. An automatic apparatus of this kind is needed for the 
investigation of the elastic constants for very small stresses. 

[1375.] The results obtained from the 11 bridges, all of 
different construction, were as follows : 

(1) The deflection is smallest when the locomotive is at rest, 
it becomes larger when the locomotive moves and increases with 
its velocity. 

(2) The deflection increases with the magnitude of the 
adhesion between the driving wheels and the rails (die Grosse 
der zwischen den Triebradern und den Bahnschienen stattfindenden 
Adhdsion ). 

(3) The deflections which the greatest velocities (60 ft. per 
second) of a locomotive produce do not very largely exceed the 
statical deflection of the same locomotive. In all 11 bridges they 
did not exceed the latter by ^ inch. (In the only numerical 
example given the excess was a little less than £ the statical 
deflection.) 

(4) The deflections due to the greatest velocities were within 
the elastic limits. 

(5) An impact of any kind produced by unevenness in the rails 
increases the deflection. (. Findet uber der Mitte des Schienentrdgers 
ein Schienenstoss statt, so wird die Zunahme der Senkung lei dem 
Daruberrollen der Locomotive vergrossert .) 

[1376.] Becker gives the following empirical formula to calcu- 
late the deflection (see our Appendix, Note A) ; 

/= a nLv + /3Lv* f 

where /is the kinetic deflection, L the weight of the locomotive, v 
its velocity, n the f coefficient of adhesion/ and a, /3 two' constants 
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to be determined for each individual bridge. To f we must add, in 
order to obtain the whole deflection, the statical deflection due to 
the load L at the centre. Becker .takes n = 1/10 (p. 462). 

[1377.] 1848. J. Weisbach. Die Theorie der zusammen- 

gesetzten Festigleeii Der Ingenieur, Bd. i., Freiberg, 1848, pp. 252 
— 265. The limits of cohesion having been found for simple 
strains, Weisbach considers how these limits must be compounded 
for complex strains, as when longitudinal traction and flexure or 
either of these and torsion are combined. He remarks on p. 253 : 

Man hat seither auf die zusammengesetzten Festigkeiten. fast gar 
nicht Kucksicht genommen, sondern in den Fallen, wo zwei Festigkeiten 
zugleich in Ahspruch genommen werden, jede einzeln betrachtet, als 
wenn die andere nicht da ware, und bei Berechnung der Dimensionen 
der Korper von den erhaltenen Doppelwerthen alle Mai den grossten 

ausgewahlt Dass dies nicht richtig ist, und dass man hiernach zu . 

kleine Werthe fur die Dimensionen der Korper erhalt, ist leicht zu 

ermessen Welche Dimensionen aber in solchen Fallen die ange- 

messenen sind, wird in folgendem kurzen Aufsatze gezeigt werden. 

This statement is a little too sweeping in the light of Saint- 
Venant’s researches (see our Chapter IX.), still it draws attention to 
a very important practical point ; the superposition of strain natu- 
rally demands that the resultant strain as a whole shall be less than 
the cohesive (or elastic) limit. 

[1378.] Weisbach proceeds to apply this to various cases of 
compound strain, (i) Traction and flexure (p. 254). (ii) Contrac- 
tion and flexure (p. 255). Here I consider his results erroneous, 
because it is not the compression (lateral stretch) in the undermost 
fibres of the beam which in this case must produce rupture ; the 
place of rupture depends upon the ratio of the contractive to the 
flexural load ; we must here as elsewhere take the maximum posi- 
tive stretch as our limit 1 ; see our Art. 1567. (iii) Non-central 

1 I find that the beam will only set at the lowest fibre first, so long as 

Here y is the stretoh-squeeze ratio; Q,P are respectively the shearing and contractive 
loads at the free end, and like Weisbach I neglect the buckling action of P; #c is 
the sectional radius of gyration about a line through the centroid of the section per- 
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longitudinal traction (p. 256); Weisbach’s results agree with 
those of Tredgold and Brix: see our Arts. 832 and 1249. (iv) 
Non-central contraction (p. 258). Here for the same reason as in 
(ii) I doubt the accuracy of Weisbach’s results, (v) and (vi) con- 
tain other cases of combined traction and flexure, (vii) Combina- 
tion of flexure and torsion. I do not feel satisfied with Weisbach’s 
treatment of this case, for one reason, because he appears to have 
neglected the flexure which would be produced by his force P (p. 
260). (viii) Combination of traction and torsion ; the same remark 
applies as in case (vii) (p. 261). (ix) Case of a strut subjected also 
to a deflecting force (p. 263). The method is only approximate and 
I do not believe it would in practice lead even to approximately 
accurate results. 

I may note that Weisbach in all these cases neglects the sliding 
strain, and so does not really fulfil the conditions he has himselt 
laid down for compound strain. 

[1379.] James Thomson. On the Strength of Materials , as in- 
fluenced by the existence or non-existence of certain mutual strains 
among the 'particles composing them. Cambridge and Dublin 
Mathematical Journal , Yol. III. 1848, pp. 252 — 258. 

It is well known that Cauchy and Poisson introduced into the 
expressions for the stresses S, yz... six terms S 0 , yz 0 ... dependent on 
the initial state of stress. These extended formulae were not how- 
ever applied to explain any of the phenomena of set. As a rule of 
course S 0 , yz Q ... would be functions of position, but Cauchy and 
Poisson appear to treat them as constants : see our Arts. 598 
and 616. The above paper of James Thomson seems to be 
among the first theoretical attempts to explain an initial state 
of strain and its bearing on set : see Art. 1207. The set here 
treated of is fore-set, not after-set, the time-element being dis- 
regarded. The paper is reproduced in extenso with a few additional 
notes by Sir William Thomson in his article on Elasticity in the 

pendicular to the plane of flexure, l is the length of the beam and 2 h the diameter in 
the plane of flexure, which is supposed to contain a principal axis of the section: 
see Appendix, Note A. Weisbach’s services to technical elasticity are, I think, slightly 
overrated by Riihlmann (Vortrfige iiber Geschichte cler tec hnwchen Mechani Jc , p, 421, 
Leipzig, 1885). This ‘Pietiit gegen seinon unvergesslichen Lehrer’ is, however, very 
excusable. 
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Encycl . Brit. §§ 10—20. The object of this paper is stated in the 
following words : 

To shew that the absolute strength of any material composed of a 
substance possessing ductility (and few substances, if any, are entirely 
devoid of the property) may vary to a great extent, according to the state 
of tension or relaxation in which the particles have been made to exist 
when the material as a whole is subject to no external strain (p. 252). 

The term, strain is here used in the modem sense of stress. 
What the paper is occupied with is the possibility of varying 
the elastic limits (i.e. extending the state of ease), thus the term 
absolute strength seems to be wrongly applied, for it usually denotes 
the limits of cohesion. Whether the absolute strength of a body 
can be increased by initial stress seems a doubtful matter : see our 
Arts. 1353 and 1524. In two sets of experiments recorded in Clark’s 
work on the Britannia and Conway Bridges, we find opposite con- 
clusions are reached: see our Arts. 1473 and 1486. ' 

[1380.] I have found the reasoning contained in the paper 
extremely difficult to follow. As however the paper is very readily 
accessible in the Encyclopaedia , it is the less necessary to analyse 
its contents. I may, however, remark on one or two points. 

I do not see how any conclusions such as are obtained on pp. 
252 — 254 can be reached without some physical statement as to 
the relative amounts of set and elastic strain in the strain produced 
by any stress. Nor does it seem to me that after set begins stress 
will remain constant. This is certainly not true for a bar under 
uniform terminal traction ; it holds only after the bar has become, 
at least locally, plastic, i.e. after stricture has set in. Further, if it 
bo necessary that two elements of surface be given a definite slide, 
say cr , before the shear reaches the elastic limit rj , I do not under- 
stand how such slide could ever be reached even at a moderate 
distance from the centre of the section before rupture took place at 
the -contour. Hence the footnote to p. 253 as well as the state- 
ment in the text as to the increased torsional resistance do not 
seem to me convincing. Again, it would appear that, in the state 
of strain supposed by the writer, where there is a line of no strain 
in tho section, shears parallel to the axis of the bar of varying 
magnitude would be called into play and thus the primitively plane 
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sections be distorted into curved surfaces ; this, I think, would 
affect the results obtained on p. 254. I have suggested the above 
difficulties rather that the attention of the reader may be drawn to 
the memoir, than that a mere reference to the memoir should 
lead him to disregard it. 

[1881.] James Thomson proceeds on p. 255 to shew that, 
what we may term the variability of the state of ease, has led to 
many discordant experimental results. On p. 257 he defines the 
superior and inferior limits of elasticity in the sense in which we 
have used them in the present work. He then remarks that : 

These two limits are not fixed for any given material, but that, if 
the change of form be continued beyond either limit, two new limits 
will, by means of an alteration in the arrangement of the particles of the 
material, be given to it in place of those which it previously possessed ; 
and lastly, that the processes employed in the manufacture of materials 
are usually such as to place the two limits in close contiguity with one 
another, thus causing the material to take in the first instance a set 
from any strain, however slight, while the interval which may after- 
wards exist between the two limits, and also, as was before stated, the 
actual position assumed by each of them is determined by the peculiar 
strains which are subsequently applied to the material (p. 257). 

This is expressed concisely by the statement that : The state of 
ease depends on the worked state of the material: see our Appendix 
Note C (i). 

The author of the memoir refers to Eaton Hodgkinson’s experi- 
ments on cast-iron as evidence of the close approach of the limits of 
elasticity due to the process of manufacture : see our Art. 969. 

[1382.] James Thomson On the Elasticity and Strength of 
Spiral Springs and of Bars subjected to Torsion . Cambridge and 
Dublin Mathematical Journal , Vol. ill. 1848, pp. 258 — 266. 

The writer, after a few preliminary explanations, remarks : 

The elasticity and strength of spiral springs have not, so far as 
I am aware, been hitherto subjected to scientific investigation; and 
erroneous ideas are very prevalent on the subject, which are not 
unfrequently manifested in practice by the adoption of forms very 
different from those which would afford the greatest advantages, 
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The special case treated in this memoir is of a tractional load 
in the axis of the cylinder on which the spiral lies. More general 
cases had previously been considered by Giulio and Saint-Tenant, 
to say nothing of the investigations of Binet and Mossotti : see our 
Arts. 1219 and 1608. 

James Thomson, by neglecting the stretching and sliding 
effect of the tractive load, in fact by supposing the helix unwound 
and subjected merely to a torsional force, arrives at a result which 
coincides with the approximate result (vi) of Giulio’s memoir of 
1842 : see our Art. 1220- 

let s be the length of the spiral, w the tractive load in the 
axis, a the radius of the cylinder on which the central thread lies, 
r the radius of the section supposed circular; the rest of the 
notation coinciding with Giulio’s. Then 

s = nxl = nx 27 ra nearly, and w — II; 
but, if £ be the elongation of the spiral spring, 

£ = n(Ji-h„). 

l 3 H 

Hence r- 2 , from Giulio’s Equation (vi), 

47r a 

s wa 2 _ a swa 2 r , 

fJbTTT 1 X 9*72 r 4 * 

since in Thomson’s notation 6 = This is the result, 

p. 261. We see that it is only an approximate method of treating 
a special case. 

[1383.] The equation obtained above relates to the elasticity 
of the spring. Thomson now proceeds to consider the strength, 
or the space through which it can be elongated without set. 

Let W be the greatest weight, Z the greatest elongation the 
spring will take without set, v ‘the utmost couple producing torsion 
which can be resisted by a bar whose radius is unity composed of 
the same substance as the spring, and having its particles at various 
distances from its centre free from mutual opposing strains when 
it, as a whole, is subject to no strain’ (compare Arts. 1379—1380). 
Then Thomson as in his previous paper, takes 77 to denote the limit 
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of shear per unit area, and finds for the limiting couple for a bar of 
sectional radius r , 

Wa= f Zrrxdx .7) x* j r 
Jo 

= ryr* = vt 3 (ii). 

Now he assumes that Z and W will be related as the f and w 
of the equation of elasticity (i), or 

9 W/7 2 

Z=e¥j£-=0v.sa/r (iii). 

The justification of this assumption is based on the remark 
that : 'in ordinarily formed spiral springs, the elongations continue 
proportional to the weights added, even up to the very greatest that 
can be resisted/ Thomson cites an experiment of his own : see the 
conclusions of Hooke and Mossotti, Arts. 7 and 250. The equation 
(i) we must, however, remark would hardly remain sufficiently 
approximate for a spiral of which the stress was very considerable, 
when the strain, while remaining elastic, also became considerable. 


[1384.] The resilience of the spring, being the total quantity 
of work which can be stored up in it without producing set, is ex- 


pressed by \ WZ = . sr 2 


= ~ 0v 2 x volume. 

Z7T 


Thus the resilience 


of a spring is for the same material proportional to the volume of 
the coil or weight of metal contained in it. This is of -course 
a special case of the theorem due to Young and extended by 
Tredgold, Poncelet and others : see Saint-Venant’s Ilistorique 
Abrdge, pp. ccxvii— ccxix and our Arts. 982, 999 and Appendix, 
Note A, (3). Thomson draws from this result the conclusion that 
the springs of railway buffers should not be made of rectangular 
section, a form frequently adopted. But it seems to me that in the 
case of a prismatic rod on a rectangular base of sides l and c, the 
sections ceasing to remain plana the quantity 0 would be entirely 
changed, and we could not argue that the resilience would be less 
without knowing the ratio of b/c and without further investigation. 
In fact equations (i) and (ii) would be completely altered in cha- 
racter. 
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On- p. 263 will be found a general statement of theoretical 
results, and on pp. 264 — 265 some experimental details. 

1385. Ueber die Gesetze der Biegung elastischer fester Korper. 
Von Herrn v. Heim, Major in der konigl. Wlirtembergischen 
Artillerie. This memoir is published in Crelle’s Journal fur... 
Mathematik, Vol. xxxvn. 1848 ; it occupies pages 305—344. 

Suppose an elastic rod to be subjected to the action of forces 
it is possible that in the state of equilibrium the axis of the rod 
should become a curve of double curvature : Heim considers that 
the conditions of equilibrium for this case have not yet been 
accurately investigated. He refers especially to what had been 
given on this subject by Poisson, in the following words : 

Unter den neuern Schriftstellern, welcke die Lehre von dem Gleich- 
gewicht und der Bewegung elastischer fester Korper zum Gegenstande' 
ikrer Forschungen gemacht' haben, nimmt unstreitig Poisson eine der 
ersten Stellen ein. 

Er hat theils mehrere besondere Abhandlungen iiber diesen Gegen- 
stand in den Memoir es de VAcademie des sciences Tome vur. und in den 
Annates de chimie et de physique 1829 geliefert, theils denselben in 
seinem Traite de Mecanique ) 2 te Ausg. 1833 mit einiger Ausfuhrlichkeit 
bearbeitet, und sich hierdurch wesentliche Verdienste um den genannten 
Zweig der mathematischen Physik erworben. Jedoch sind einige der 
Ergebnisse seiner TJntersuch ungen, lianptsachliek aus dem Grunde, 
weil er die Haupt-Axen der Querschnitte der Korper entweder nicht 
berticksichtigt, oder, was walirscheinlich ist, nicht gekannt hat, nicht 
frei von Ungenauigkeiten oder Unrichtigkeiten. 

Dass dieses namentlich bei den allgem einen Gleichungen iiber das 
Gloicbgowicht einer elastisclien Buthe, wie sie Poisson im ersten Bande 
seines Traite de Mecanique JSTro. 316 u. folg. giebt, und woraus er die 
Bestandigkoit des Torsionsmoments der Buthe im gebogenen Zustande 
abloitet, der Fall ist, soli ,hier umstandlicher gezeigt werden (pp. 3 1 6, 317). 

1386. Heim’s own investigation is long and obscure; he does 
not state clearly what the body or the element is of which ho con- 
siders the equilibrium ; he seems to think it sufficient to speak of 
the equilibrium of an imaginary section made by a plane, instead of 
the equilibrium of a slice bounded by two such planes. Moreover 
lor somo important formulae which he uses he refers to the work 
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of his published in 1838 and referred to in our Art. 906. One 
consideration however will be sufficient, I think, to shew that they 
are not satisfactory. We know that Poisson obtained the result 
that the torsional moment is constant [see Saint -Venant’s. account 
of Poissons mistake in Art. 1602]. 

. Now this result has been shewn by other writers to be 
inaccurate, as resting on an inadmissible assumption with respect 
to the elastic forces. But Heim obtains a formula which makes 
the torsion constant under certain circumstances; for instance it 
is constant if the section of the rod is a circle or a regular polygon : 
so that practically Heim arrives at Poisson's result, which we know* 
is inaccurate \ 

1387. Beitrag zur Lehre von den Schwingungen elastischer 
fester Korper. Yon Herrn v. HeIm...Crelle , s Journal fur... 
Mathematik, Yol. XL. 1850, pages 1 — 20. 

This does not relate to our subject, and seems of no value ; the 
author objects to the solution of various dynamical problems given 
by Poisson and other writers, and offers investigations of his own 
which are quite untenable. One example will suffice to indicate 
the nature of the memoir. Poisson in Art. 493 of his MScanique 
discusses the longitudinal vibrations of an elastic rod. By cutting 
the rod into slices and. considering a single slice Poisson obtains 
such an equation as 

dT.(x-^y m , 

■where T is the traction, and X the body force parallel to the 
axis. Now our author says that this equation is not admissible ; 
he says that we have by D’Alembert's Principle the equation 

where the integration is to extend over the whole rod, and P 
denotes the load applied at one terminal. This of course is quite 

• 1 [Heim's memoir is long and tedious, but this result is not inaccurate as 

Dr Todhunter holds. Heim appears to be quite ignorant of the memoirs 
of Bellavitis and Saint-Venant : see our Arts. 985 and 1597. As will be seen by re- 
ferring to those memoirs, the torsional moment is constant when the section possesses 
inertial isotropy. The memoir is of no value because earlier writers had obtained 
in a far simpler fashion the like results. Ed.] 
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true ; but then as this equation alone does not give sufficient in- 
formation Heim proceeds to make an arbitrary hypothesis to enable 
him to express u the shift as a function of position on the rod. 
He seems to imagine that in treating a dynamical problem relating 
to a rigid body we must formally use D’Alembert’s Principle for 
the whole body, and that we may not by special considerations 
resolve the body into elements, and treat each element separately. 

The author refers to his book published in 1838 : see our 
Arts. 906 — 916. 

[1388.] C. 0. Person: Relation entre le coefficient cC elasticity 
des m^taux et leur chaleur latente de fusion; chaleur latente 
du cadmium et de V argent Annales de chimie et de physique , 
T. XXIV. 1848, pp. 265 — 277. This memoir was read to the 
Acaddmie on September 4, 1848. 

The author considers that the work done in separating the 
molecules of a substance mechanically ought to be related to the 
heat required to separate them by fusion. Thus he argues there 
ought to be a relation between the stretch-modulus and the latent 
heat of fusion in any given material. This is however rather a 
leap, because the stretch-modulus is not a quantity which is 
related to cohesion but, as far as we know, only to elastic stress. 
Further, if we do not assume uni-constant isotropy, the bulk- 
modulus and not the stretch-modulus would seem a quantity more 
likely to be related to latent heat of fusion. 

Referring to Wertheim’s first memoir in the Annales (see our 
Art. 1292) Person notices that the latent heats of fusion are 
nearly proportional (trts-peu pris proportionnelles) to the stretch- 
moduli. This would give a relation of the form 

EjE' = LjL\ 

Z, L' being latent heats of fusion and E , E' stretch-moduli. This 
relation is not however close enough, and the empirical formula 

E l + 2/Jw L 

where w, w are the specific densities of the materials, is then given 
as in close accordance with experiment. The numerical values, how- 
ever, considered on p. 270 do not seem to me so close that we can 
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conclude that this relation must be the true one. In regard to 
cadmium and silver, Person calculates their latent heats of fusion 
by the above formula from Werthelm’s results and from direct 
experiments of his own. He finds : 


Latent heat of Fusion 

Cadmium 

Silver 

From formula 

13*52 ^ 

20*38 

From experiment 

13*58—13*66 

21 '07 


When the variation coefficient is determined from zinc we have 
£ = 0*001669 ^(1 + 2/7^). 

Compare Annales de chimie, T. xxvii. p. 266, where however the 
E seems to have dropped out. 

Person’s formula is at least suggestive, and we shall have 
occasion again to refer to it. 

[1389.] A. Kupffer. Recherches experimentales sur V elasticity 
des metaux. Premiere Partie. Memoir es de V Academic. ..de Saint - 
Petersbourg. Sixieme Serie. Sciences mathematiques , physiques et 
naturelles, T. VII. Sciences mathematiques et physiques , T. v. 
St Petersburg, 1853, pp. 231 — 302 1 . This is the first contribution 
of this physicist to our subject, and marks the beginning of a long 
and very important series of experimental researches on the 
elasticity of metals. Probably no more careful and exhaustive 
experiments than those of Kupffer have ever been made on the 
vibrational constants of elasticity and the temperature-effect. 
The important memoir of 1852 as well as the grand work of 18G0 
will he considered in our second volume. The present memoir was 
read December 1, 1848. The Russian government had founded an 
Institute of Weights and Measures, to which was also entrusted 
the duty of investigating those properties of metals which can 

1 The titles of the St Petersburg memoirs reach the height of complexity in this 
period. It would be a great blessing to science, if all scientific societies would 
either style their transactions after the year, or else adopt a continuous numbering 
of volumes. 
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affect the standards of measurement. Foremost among these 
properties are those of temperature and elasticity ; Kupffer in the 
present memoir proposes to investigate the latter. 


[1390.] Kupffer’s experiments in this memoir are all based 
on the torsional vibrations of metal in the form of wire. He 
ascertains the moment of inertia of the body suspended from his 
wire by means of a method suggested by Gauss for obtaining the 
moment of inertia of magnets. The theory of the torsional 
vibration adopted is that of Coulomb. Thus, if p be the slide- 
modulus, r the radius and l the length of a wire, P the period of a 
semi-oscillation, and 1 the moment of inertia of the suspended 
mass : 

77 rr 4 _ 7 r 2 I 


or, 




2 t rll 
r 4 P 2 * 


Kupffer makes use of a constant B, which is thus related to 


our fji , 


2 r 4 P 2 

OTTjjb 5 tT* II * 


[1391.] He discovered very early in the experiments that 
the duration of the oscillations increased with the amplitude, and 
it became necessary to deduce the value of P for an infinitely small 
arc, when found from a finite arc. If P 0 be the value of P for an 
infinitely small arc, and P g its value for an arc of amplitude s , 
Kupffer found that the reduction was proportional to the square 
root of the amplitude ; or, 

P 0 = P,-<*Js, = P. (1 - ]7 J s), 

s 

a/P g being a quantity which is not the same for wires of different 
material, so that a is a constant which depends not only on the 
resistance of the air, but on the particular elastic nature of the 
material. Its value was ascertained in every experiment. This 
law of reduction only holds for durations of oscillation as large and 
for surfaces of resistance as small as those occurring in Kupffer’s 
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torsion experiments. The laws of correction for lesser duration 
and larger surfaces of resistance are given on p. 251. 

[1392.] The diameters of the wires were carefully measured 
not only by means of a microscope, but also by finding the weight 
of a definite length of wire, by weighing in water. In all the 
experiments we have careful statements of the heights of the 
barometer and thermometer. The normal temperature being' 
taken at 13° f R. The reduction of a semi-oscillation P' at the 
temperature t is given by 

P 0 «P;h8(*- 13*3), 

where /? is a constant found for each set of experiments, and termed 
by Kupffer the * coefficient of the influence of heat on elasticity * 
(p. 299). 

The experiments were made upon iron, copper ( cuivre jaune ), 
platinum, silver, and gold wires. The requisite calculations were 
undertaken by Napiersky : see our Art. 1396. 

[1393.] On p. 298 Kupffer gives the mean values of 3 and 
log 1/(53) for the above wires. To obtain the slide-modulus ja we 
must multiply the value of 1/6 by the fraction 2/(5 tt). The value 
of fi thus obtained will be in Russian pounds per square Russian 
inch*. For mean values we have 


Material 

6 


© 

Iron, 2sTo. 1 

10” 7 x -1088 

10,565,308 

18571 

Iron, Ko. 2 

10 -7 x -1132 

10,154,644 

17850 

Copper 

10~ 7 x -2139 

5,374,033 

9446 

Platinum 

lO” 7 x -1269 

9,058,358 

15924 

Silver 

10" 7 x -2854 

4,027,700 

7080 

Gold 

10- 7 x -2974 

3.865,183 

6794 


1 The Russian pound contains 409*512 grammes, and the Russian inch is equal 
to the English inch and contains 25*3995 millimetres. 
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The values of 8 are Kupffer’s, those of /x I have calculated in 
English pounds per square inch. is the pseudo-stretch-modulus in 
French measure, or the number of kilogrammes which would double 
by traction the length of a wire of one square millimetre section. (& 
is calculated on the supposition of uni-constant isotropy. Kupffer’s 
experiments probably give us very accurate values of the slide- 
modulus for the above materials. 

[1394] Kupffer however supposed wires to be isotropic bodies 
and isotropy to be marked by only one constant. These erroneous 
suppositions led to his adoption of the above value of 8. For in 
uni-constant isotropy E/fj, = 5/2, thus S==1 /(ttA t ). or S is the 
extension of a wire of unit length and unit radius under a traction 
of one pound (Russian units). The values of the stretch-modulus 
thus calculated differ of course considerably from those obtained 
by other experimenters from simple traction. Kupffer’ s experi- 
ments thus conclusively prove either that isotropy possesses 
two constants, or that wires possess a cylindrical arrangement 
of elasticity, i.e. are aeolotropic. 

[1395.] On pages 299 — 300 will be found a calculation of the 
dilatation coefficients of various metals for change in temperature. 
As this is based on the values of the stretch-modulus given by 
S, the results cannot be considered of value. If 1/8 be defined 
as the ' coefficient of elasticity/ Kupffer concludes that : 

Le coefficient d’ elasticity augmente egalement avec la temperature ; 
il cst probable que le coefficient d’elasticitg augmente avec la tension 
(p. 301). 

In other words : The slide-modulus increases equally with the 
temperature, and is probably increased by an increased traction 
perpendicular to the plane of the slide for which the slide-modulus 
is measured : see our Art. 1300. 

Kupffer holds that his experiments were not sufficient for him 
to form, any conclusions as to the law of the latter variation. 

[1396.] A. W. Napiersky. Beobachtungen uber die Elasticitdt 
der Metalle. Poggendorffs Annalen , Erganzungsband III, 1853, 
pp. 351— 373. 

T. Q, 


48 
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This memoir is dated Mitau, October 15, 1850, and was 
communicated by Kupffer. The experimental investigations are 
a repetition of those instituted by Kupffer and referred to in the 
previous Articles. The experiments are here upon iron, zinc, and 
silver wires, and the method is that of torsional vibration. The 
results are given in Russian units, the wires are supposed to 
possess uni-constant isotropy (see p. 353), and we are not given any 
particulars as to the working they may have received (p. 361) , 
accordingly the numerical results do not seem to be of any great 
value. 

The experiments were apparently made with great exactitude 
and they confirmed Kupffer’s law of reduction, which is here 
given in a slightly different form : 

P 0 ~P {1 — /3 — 13*3)}. 

For iron /3 was found to be equal to ‘0002501 (p. 358). It does not 
however appear very clearly from the experiments whether the 
change in the periodic time was due to the direct thermal effect 
of heat in increasing the length of the wire, or its effect in altering 
the elasticity. 

[1397.] J. D. Forbes. On an Instrument for Measuring the 
Extensibility of Elastic Solids. Philosophical Magazine, VoL XXXV. 
pp. 92 — 94, 1849. This paper appears also in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh , IL, 1851, pp. 172 — 175. It 
contains a method by which an instrument similar to that used by 
s’ Gravesande for verifying Hooke's Law may be applied to find 
the stretch-modulus. The method depends upon central flexure, 
and does not seem of any special importance. One numerical 
example on a steel pianoforte wire is given. 

1398. Ueber die Verdnderungen , welche in den bisher ge~ 
brauchlichen Formeln fur das Qleichgewicht mid die Bewegung 
elastischer fester Korper durch neuere Beobachtungen nothwendig 
qeworden sind : von R. Clausius. Pogqendorffs Annalen, Vol. 76, 
1849, pages 46 — 67. 

This is an interesting paper. Clausius considers that experi- 
ments do not accord well with the theory of uni-constant isotropy ; 
for example, we have seen in Art. 368 of our account of Poisson's 
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investigations, that if the original length of a cylinder is increased 
by traction in the ratio of 1 + S to 1, then the volume is increased 
in the ratio of 1 + to 1 : but Wertheim found from numerous 
experiments that instead of 1 + -J-S we have really very nearly 
1-b^S: see our Art. 1319. Some explanation is therefore re- 
quired of the discrepancy between theory and experiment. 

[1399.] Clausius then proceeds to investigate on what basis 
the theory of uni-constant isotropy is founded. He does not 
apparently question that intermole cular force is central, nor does 
he suggest that the action of a molecule A on a molecule B may 
depend upon the position or motion of a third molecule C. 
His inquiry is shortly this : Do the equations of isotropic elasticity 
contain only one constant, if the molecular force is central ? 
If this be granted, how are we to explain the divergence between 
theory and experiment ? 

[1400.] The paper opens with a consideration of Wertheim’s 
memoir of 1848 (see our Arts. 1319 — 1326), and Clausius shews that 
Wertheim had no right to use Cauchy’s equations, and that he had 
confused a constant, marking an initial state of stress, with the 
bi-constant isotropy of a body primitively unstrained. Clausius 
next proceeds to consider the method by which Poisson and 
Cauchy reduce their two constants to one. He points out that 
Poisson arrives at this result by neglecting the irregular part 
of the action of molecules in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
chosen molecules, and so is able to replace the summations of 
his constants by integrals. Cauchy on the other hand retains his 
constants as summations, but by supposing a perfectly uniform 
molecular distribution in the case of isotropy finds a relation 
between his two remaining constants. Both these assumptions 
Clausius holds to be contrary to what we know of the ultimate 
elements of bodies. But although these suppositions are wrong, 
Clausius holds that the conclusion drawn from them is cor- 
rect, or that isotropy is uni-constant. Clausius comes to this 
conclusion on the following grounds. The summations which 
appear as tho constants of Poisson and Cauchy ought not to be 
calculated for a single molecule, for in that case, owing to irregular 

48—2 
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arrangement, even in what appear to be the most homogeneous of 
bodies, they would vary from molecule to molecule. These 
summations must be calculated for a mean or normal arrangement 
of molecules based upon taking an immense number of irregular 
individual arrangements. For such a normal arrangement we may 
assume with Cauchy a uniform distribution, or we may replace 
Poisson’s irregular part of the action around one molecule by a 
regular distribution, and so our summations by integrals. We are 
led in both cases to the equations of uni-constant isotropy, 
Clausius remarks that the lower limit, zero, of Poisson’s integrals in 
the memoir of 1828, ought now to be replaced by some unknown 
constant, the value of which however there is no need, nor in fact 
possibility, of discovering. He thus justifies Navier’s process : see 
our Arts. 443, 532 and 922. 

[1401.] Clausius next asks : How is it that the equations of 
uni-constant isotropy give results by no means agreeing with 
Wertheim’s experiments on materials, which we are compelled to 
suppose very nearly isotropic ? He answers this question, not by 
a doubt as to molecular force being central, but by the sup- 
position : 

Bass die Korper unter der Einwirkung fremder Krafte eine innere 
Veranderung erleiden, welche in etwas Anderem besteht als einer blossen 
Verschiebung der Molekiile, da diese in den Fonneln sclion berxick- 
sichtigt ist, und dass dadurch die Korper fur die Dauer der Einwirkung 
jene als Bedingung gestellten Eigenschaften theilweise verlieren kdnnen 
(p.59). 

[1402.] This hypothesis Clausius holds to be confirmed by the 
experiments of Weber and Wertbeim. He refers first to the elastic 
after-strain as noted by Weber in 1835 (see our Art. 707) ; next 
he mentions Weber’s researches of 1830 on metal wires (sec our 
Art. 701), and holds with Seebeck 1 that a part at least of the 
change in traction there noted was due to elastic after-strain. Pie 
supposes that elastic after-strain in metals is either not so great as 
in organic substances or disappears far more rapidly. As I have 

1 Clausius cites for Seebeck’ s opinion the Progmmm mr offentlichen Prilfung 
der technischen Bildungsanstalt und der Bang ewer hen- Sc hule m Dresden, 1846, S, 
35, a work inaccessible to me. 
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remarked (see Art. 706), this assumption of elastic after-strain 
to explain the discordance between uni-constant isotropy and 
experiment does not seem to me entirely satisfactory. 

[1403.] Clausius cites in support of his opinion the results of 
Wertheim’ s experiments of 1842. He shews (p. 63) that the formula 
of Duhamel adopted by Wertheim for the ratio of the specific 
heats, namely 

7 = l'8v'*/v* -0-8, 

where v ' is the real velocity of sound in an infinite solid and v 
the velocity supposing the specific heats equal — is erroneous, as it 
does not relate to the linear propagation of sound waves : see our 
Art. 1297. Wertheim ought to have taken on the uni-constant 
hypothesis 

1 

7 6«7<J /2 - 5 ’ 

a formula easily obtainable from our Art. 888. 

With this formula Wertheim’s results give the following values 
for y (p. 64), 

Cast Steel 1*150 

Brass 2*588 

Silver (drawn) 1*209, (annealed) 1*092 

Gold „ 1*484, „ 3*875 

Copper „ 1*044, „ 1*955 

Those values Clausius holds to be absurd ; in fact for glass and 
lead 7 becomes negative ! But it must be noted on the other hand 
that Weber’s experiments, so far as they go, do not lead to 
absolutely impossible values of 7, and there is of course a chance of 
some experimental error running through Wertheim’s results, even 
if we admit the uni-constant isotropy of his material. 

[1404.] The difference between the stretch-modulus as found 
from traction and from sound experiments Clausius holds to be due 
to elastic after-strain produced by continuous load. He thus dis- 
tinguishes the state of elastic equilibrium from that of motion. To 
the former he would apply the formulae of bi-constant isotropy, to 
the latter those of uni-constant isotropy. In the former case the 
two constants must each be determined experimentally. This 
reasoning does not seem to me very satisfactory, for Braun has 
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shewn that elastic after-strain differs from ordinary elastic strain 
in not admitting of superposition. Hence it would be impossible 
for us to apply even the bi-constant equations of elasticity to a 
strain of this kind. 

Clausius appears however, on the last page of his memoir, some- 
what to modify this view by adopting like Weber the hypothesis 
that the molecules are not only displaced but rotated by a system 
of load, and that the direction and amount of rotation depends on 
the distribution of load. Thus he holds it possible that the 
distribution and duration of load may affect the strength of 
molecular attraction, and so render the existing mathematical 
theory quite inapplicable. 

[1405.] The memoir is suggestive, but not entirely satis- 
factory. It concludes thus : 

Jedenfalls sieht man aus den angefilhrten Thatsachen, dass die 
Theorie cler Elasticitat noch durchaus nicht als abgeschlossen zu be - 
trachten ist, und es ware zu wunschen, dass recht viel Physiker sich mit 
cliesem Gegenstande beschaftigten, um clurch vermehrte Beobachtungen 
die sichere Grundlage zu einer erweiterten Theoi'ie zu schaffen. Dabei 
wiirde es von besonderem Interesse seyn, wenn nicht nur liber den 
Gleichgewichtszustand ahnliche Versuche wie der des Hrn. Wertheim 
unter moglichst veranderten Umstanden angestellt, sondera auch die 
Schwingungsgesetze entscheidenden Priifungen unterworfen wiirden, in- 
dem es dem 0 bigen nach nicht ohne Weiteres angenommen werden 
clarf, dass diese ebenso von den bisherigen Eormeln abweichen, wie die 
Gleichgewichtsgesetze (p. 66). 

[1406.] 1849. Report of the Commissioners appointed to 

inquire into the application of Iron to Railway Structur es. London 
1849. The Commissioners were Lord Wrottesley, Robert Willis, 
Henry James, George Rennie, W. Cubitt, and Eaton Hodgkinson, 
with Douglas Galton as secretary. 

[1407.] The Report contains, pp, 1 — 263, appendices of experi- 
mental and in part theoretical results; pp, 264 — 378, minutes of 
evidence taken before the Commissioners, comprising the opinion 
of nearly all the leading British engineers of that day ; pp. 379 
— 435, an appendix composed of letters and data sent by various 
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experimenters on the strength of iron, together with facts communi- 
cated by various iron-masters in answer to a circular. The volume 
concludes with 77 plates. It forms the most valuable experimental 
contribution made during the period we have under consideration 
in this our first volume to our knowledge of the elasticity and 
cohesion of iron. The effect of continuous and intermittent loads, 
of long-continued impacts, of moving loads, etc., etc., are all con- 
sidered in this Report, with a mass of experimental data and 
scientific opinion which it would be hard to excel even in more 
recent researches. We can only afford space here to note some of 
the results which have more important theoretical value. 

[1408.] Appendix A (pp. 1 — 114) contains experiments of 
Eaton Hodgkinson of a kind similar to those referred to in our 
Arts. 939—971. 

We draw attention to the following points as bearing upon 
theory : 

(i) A perceptible although very small difference is found in 
the absolute tractive (tensile) strength of cast-iron for different 
forms of section (p. 11): see our Arts. 858 and 1216; also Saint- 
Vonant’s edition of Navier s Lemons, p. 116. 

The absolute contractive (crushing) strength of cast-iron seems 
also to vary slightly with the form of the section. The mean ratio 
of the absolute tractive and contractive strengths for the simple 
irons of these experiments was 1 : 5*6603 (p. 101). In previous 
experiments the author found the ratio to be 1 : 6*595 (p. 15). Com- 
bining these values we have 1 : 6*1276. If the absolute strengths 
were in the same ratio as the elastic strengths and the castings were 
supposed isotropic, w r e should have on the uni-constant theory the 
ratio =1:4. 

[1409.] (ii) An extensive series of experiments (by means of 
a ball swung as a pendulum) on oft-repeated transverse impact on 
iron beams offers data for comparison with theory, when a theory 
has been found (pp. 16—19 and p. 103). This is followed by a 
series on considerable transverse impact with the object of deter- 
mining the maximum or rupture blow (pp. 20 — 36, pp. 39 — 44, and 
pp. 1 Q 4 — 105). They are similar to those we have considered in 
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Arts. 939 and 942. Young’s theorem on resilience (the inertia of 
the beam being neglected) is confirmed : see our Appendix Notes 
A, (3) and B, ( b ). 

The deflections in cast-iron beams were always found to be greater 
than in proportion to the velocity of impact, whilst in wrought-iron they 
were nearly constant with impacts of very different velocities (p. 105). 

Hodgkinson attributes this fact to the f defect of elasticity 9 in 
cast-iron ; there seems to have been no attempt previous to the ex- 
periments to reduce the material to a state of ease. 

He remarks that his formulae (see our Art. 943) apply only to 
wrought-iron, or to small impacts on cast-iron. 

[1410.] (iii) A series of experiments (by means of a freely 
falling ball) as to the effect of transverse impact on loaded beams 
of cast-iron will be found on pp. 37 — 38, and a series as to the effect 
of transverse impact on wrought-iron beams on p. 45. The first 
series shew that to increase the inertia of a beam subjected to 
transverse impact, without increasing its strength, increases very 
considerably its power of resisting impact (p. 106). Hodgkinson 
terms this series Vertical impact’ to distinguish it from what he 
terms the horizontal impact’ of Art. 1409. 

[1411.] (iv) On pp. 47 — 67 we have a long and most valuable 
series of experiments on the stretch or squeeze produced by tractive 
or contractive load on cast-iron bars. 

Hodgkinson found that the relation between the elastic stretch 
s and the tractive load L was of the form, 

L — as — bs 2 . 

If the load L be expressed in pounds per square inch the mean 
values of a and b are, 

a = 13,934,040, 
b = 2,907,432,000. 

For the elastic squeeze s' due to a contractive load JJ he 
found (pp. 107—109) 

L' = a' s' - as' 2 , 

where, if L' be measured in pounds per square inch, 
a' = 12,931,560, 

6'= 522,979,200. 
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The set was deducted in all the experiments, though it would 
have been more satisfactory had the bars been reduced in the 
first place to a state of ease. Hodgkinson found in the case of a 
tractive load that the set-stretch 8 was given with a moderate 
degree of approximation in terms of the elastic-stretch by a relation 
of the form 

S =ps + qs 2 , (p. 60) 

where p and q are constants for the same material. 

[1412.] "We shall draw attention to a memoir of Homersham 
Cox’s, wherein it is shewn that a hyperbolic law of elasticity gives 
better results than Hodgkinson’ s parabolic law, while to assume the 
load a cubic function of the elastic stretch gives almost exact results: 
see our Arts. 1438 — 1442. What, however, is of special import- 
ance is, that within the elastic limits , and even for comparatively 
small strains, the proportionality of stress and strain ceases to be 
true. The cubic terms at least must in the case of a great number 
of cast-metals be retained in the expression for the work : see our 
Appendix Note D. 

[1413.] (v) The next set of experiments (pp. 68 — 94) are on 

the deflection and transverse strength of long bars of cast-iron. 
Wo may note that in these experiments the set was found to vary 
nearly as the second, or more accurately as the 1*92 power of the 
deflection. 

On p. 110 Hodgkinson shews how the formulae of Art. 1411 
may be applied to the case of transverse flexure and the 
calculation of the position of the neutral line. He points out that 
in the formulae of his Experimental Researches on the Strength of 
Iron, it is only necessary to put v — 2: see our Art. 971. 

[1414.] (vi) The final set of experiments in this first Appendix 
(pp. 95 — 100, see also pp. 5 — 7) is on the crushing of short iron 
prisms. The rupture surfaces of a great number of prisms of 
square, rectangular and circular cross-sections will be found on 
Plate III. to this Appendix. The characteristic rupture by the sliding 
off, as it were, of a wedge, and the peculiar forms of this wedge, are 
shown in great variety: see our Arts. 729 and 948. Some typical 
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figures will be found on our frontispiece. Hodgkinson writes of 
these experiments : 

In all these cases fracture took place by the specimen forming 
wedges which slide past one another, and cut it up in angles dependent 
on the nature of the material. When the length of the specimen is 
sufficiently great to allow the wedge to slide off in the direction of least 
resistance, then the height of the wedge, in a cylinder of cast-iron, will 
he 3/2 of the diameter nearly. If the height of the specimen is less 
than 3/2 of the diameter, then that of the wedge will necessarily be less 
and the resistance to crushing greater, since fracture will be constrained 
to take place otherwise than in the direction of least resistance (p. 7). 

It is not quite obvious what is meant by the 4 direction of least 
resistance/ 

Hodgkinson remarks that the same wedge-like rupture-surface 
is found in short prisms of timber, stone, marble, glass, etc., the 
wedge-angles being different for each substance : see our Art. 950. 

[1415.] (vii) On p. 113 will be found a calculation of the 
constants a, 5, c, d for a formula of the type 
L — as + bs 2 + cs 3 4- ds 4 . 

It gives less error than when only the first two terms are 
taken ; the discrepancies would have been still less if a , b, c, d had 
been calculated by the method of Least Squares and not from 
certain definite experiments. Hodgkinson observes that the first 
two terms are sufficient for the present state of our experimental 
knowledge: see our Arts. 1411 and 1439. 

[1416.] Appendix A (pp. 115 — 180) contains Hodgkinson’s 
experiments on tubes and cells for the Tubular Bridges of Robert 
Stephenson. It embraces a great variety of experimental data, as 
well as the calculation of the strength and deflection of the Conway 
Tube. We shall refer to these researches of Hodgkinson when 
discussing the works of Fairbairn and Clark: see our Arts. 1477 
and 1494. 

[1417.] Appendix B is entitled : Experiments for determining 
the effects produced by causing weights to travel over Bars with 
different velocities , made in Portsmouth Dockyard and at Cambridge , 
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by the Rev. Robert Willis, F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor, etc. ; 
Captain Henry James, R.E., F.R.S., and Lieutenant Douglas 
Galton, RE. 

This Appendix is divided into two parts, the first, a Preliminary 
Essay by Willis, occupies pp. 181 — 214, and treats of the nature of 
the apparatus and experiments made both at Portsmouth and at 
Cambridge, of the mathematical theory and specially of the effect of 
the inertia of the bridge; the second part, by Captain James and 
Lieutenant Galton, occupies pp. 215 — 250, and gives the tabu- 
lated results of the Portsmouth experiments. At the end of the 
Report will be found eleven interesting plates of apparatus and 
trajectories bearing upon this Appendix. 

[1418.] Willis’ essay ought to be read in conjunction with 
Stokes’ memoir in the Cambridge Transactions : see our Art. 1276. 
We may note a few points with regard to it. 

The Portsmouth experiments, although they were not sufficiently 
fine to give an accurate form to the trajectory of the travelling load, 
had yet shewn that the dynamical deflection of the bar could amount 
to more than twice, or even thrice, the statical deflection (pp. 184 
and 203). Such deflections, however, occurred for values of a certain 
constant /?, which were not likely to occur in practice : see Homer- 
sham Cox’s paper discussed in our Art. 1433. These experiments 
thus failed to give a limit (except in the case of a very short 
pair of steel bars, etc.) to the maximum deflection. Summing up 
the results of the Portsmouth experiments Willis, after noting the 
radical defect of the apparatus when applied for the purpose of 
drawing a trajectory comparable with theory, writes : 

The principal excellence of the Portsmouth experiments consists in 
the determination of the effect of velocity upon the breaking weights on 
a largo scale, for which purpose they will be found to give a most 
valuable and novel collection of facts (p. 193). 

In other words they do not throw much light on the mathema- 
tical theory of the travelling load. In order to be able to compare 
theory and experiment Willis constructed an apparatus at Cam- 
bridge of an exceedingly ingenious character. This apparatus 
not only gave automatically the trajectory, but by the addition of 
an arrangement, which Willis terms an ‘ Inertial Balance,’ enabled 
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him to measure the effect of the inertia of the bridge on 
its deflection. 

[1419.] After discussion of the apparatus follows the theoreti- 
cal investigation. We reproduce that part of it which is due to 
Willis : 

To simplify as much as possible the mathematical calculation the 
carriage ‘must be considered as a heavy particle, and the inertia of the 
bar neglected. Let x, y he the coordinates of the moving body, x being 
measured horizontally from the beginning of the bar and y vertically 
downwards, M the mass of the body, V its velocity on entering the bar, 
2 a the length of the bar, g the force of gravity, S the central statical 
deflection, that is to say the deflection that is produced in the bar by 
the body placed at rest upon its central point, R the reaction between 
the body and the bar. The deflection is small, and therefore this 
reaction may he supposed to act vertically, for it must be recollected 
that the reaction is perpendicular to the curve of the bar and not to the 
trajectory , and therefore, in the case of such small deflections as we 
have to deal with, the horizontal component of the reaction will be 
insignificant. Thus the horizontal velocity V will remain constant 
during the passage of the body along the bar. Now we have seen that 
a given weight W suspended to the bar at a distance x from its ex- 
tremity will produce a deflection y = cW(2ax~ x 3 ) 2 , c being a constant 
depending on the elasticity and transverse section of the bar. But as 
the inertia of the bar is neglected, its elastic reaction upon the travelling 
weight will be equal to a weight that would, if suspended to the bar 
at the point where the travelling weight touches it, depress that point 
to the same amount below the horizontal line. Therefore 
R=W= y/{c (2ax — cc 2 ) 2 }. 

The constant c may be determined by observing that if R = Mg and 
x — a, y becomes 8. Whence, substituting in the above equation, we 
obtain c = S/^Mga 4 )* 

The forces which act on the body are its gravity and the reaction of 
the bar. Whence we obtain the equation of motion, 

ga* y 

df y S (^ax-aff 1 
which becomes, since V = clxfdt, 

dry _ g go? y 
dx ' P PS' (2, acc~xy 
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Putting x = 2ax\ y—16Sy\ /3 = ga 2 /(4tV z S), we obtain the 
equation used by Stokes in our Art. 1278. Willis then continues : 

Having proceeded thus far, however, I found the discussion of this 
equation involved in so much difficulty, that I was compelled to request 
my friend G. G. Stokes, Esq., Fellow of Pembroke College, to undertake 
the development of it. His kind and ready compliance with my wishes, 
and his well-known powers of analysis, have produced a most valuable 
and complete discussion of the equation in question (pp. 197 — 198). 

[1420.] So far as theory is concerned the rest of the paper 
draws only from Stokes’ memoir, but it involves some interesting 
additional comparison of experiment with theory. Thus Willis 
tells us that the value of /3 for real bridges varies from 14 to 600, 
so that the dynamical increment of the deflection would be from 
*0017 to *1 only. Thus the great development of deflection which 
appeared at Portsmouth does not belong to real bridges but to 
cases in which ft had far too low a value (p. 203). 

The remarks on p. 204 are also of considerable interest : 

By comparing the experimental and calculated values of the 
dynamical deflection it will be seen that, with the exception of the last 
set (on bars of steel), the calculated values are smaller than the real 
values. 

The excess, from its irregularity, is evidently due in part to some 
sources of error inseparable from the nature of the experiments, as, for 
example, the set, which shews itself by the greater difference exhibited 
in the case of cast-iron, for the mean value of the excess in the five 
experiments on cast-iron bars is three-tenths (*32) of the statical de- 
flection, whereas in the fourteen cases where wrought-iron was employed, 
the mean value of the excess is one-tenth (*12) of the statical deflection. 
In the experiments on steel bars, on the other hand, the calculated 
dcfl( 3 ctions are greater than the actual deflections. But the values of /3, 
in the latter case, are smaller than in the experiments on wrought and 
cast-iron, being, with one exception, less than unity. 

In the next section I shall shew that the inertia of the bar will 
account for the greatest part of the discrepancies above stated between 
the theoretical and experimental deflections, for it will appear that it 
tends to increase the theoretical deflections when /3 is greater than 
about 2 and to diminish them when less. 
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This last remark should be taken as qualifying Stokes’ state- 
ment quoted in Art. 1289. 

Similar discrepancies between computed and observed results 
were found in the cases of the Ewell and Godstone Bridges 
experimented on by the Commissioners. 

[14*21.] Willis’ experiments with the £ Inertial Balance 5 
led him to the following conclusions : 

(1) For all values of /3 less than about unity the least sensible 
inertia added to the bar will diminish the central deflection due 
to the theoretical trajectory, namely, that in which the bar is 
supposed to have no inertia. 

(2) For all values of /3 greater than about unity, inertia 
gradually added to the bar will at first increase the central deflec- 
tion due to the theoretical trajectory, will then bring it to a 
maximum, and finally will diminish it. 

(3) The ratio of the masses of the bar (. B ) to the load (L) that 
corresponds to this maximum will be very nearly unity for /3 = 3, 
and for the larger values of /3 and of B/L will be expressed by the 
equation B — *823/3 L. 

This later result is due to Stokes : see a footnote p. 210 of the 
paper. 

It will thus be seen that experiments lead us to rather remark- 
able results as to the effect of the inertia of the bridge. Since for 
real bridges /3 is usually > 14, it follows from these experiments 
that the inertia of a bridge tends to increase the deflections due 
to the theoretical trajectory of no inertia (p. 209). 

[1422.] Willis concludes his paper by remarking that the 
alarming increase of deflection with increased velocity in the 
Portsmouth experiments having been found to be very much 
diminished in experiments on actual bridges, 

It became, therefore, necessary to investigate the laws of these 
phenomena ; and as analysis, even in the hands of so accomplished a 
mathematician as Mr Stokes, failed to give tangible results, excepting 
in cases limited by hypotheses that separated the problem from practical 
conditions, it became necessary to carry on also experiments directed to 
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the express object of elucidating the theory and tracing its connection 

with practice It has been shown that the phenomena in question 

exhibit themselves in a highly developed state when the apparatus is on 
a small scale, hut that on the contrary with the large dimensions of 
real bridges their effects are so greatly diminished as to be comparatively 
of little importance, except in the cases of short and weak bridges 
traversed with excessive velocities. The theoretical and experimental 
investigation, which is the subject of the above essay, will, however 
imperfect, serve to show that such a diminution of effect in passing 
from the small scale to the large is completely accounted for (p. 214). 

[1423.] Pp. 215 — 249 are occupied with the data of the 
experiments of James and Galton on moving loads. These 
experiments may have practical value, but they do not seem 
to have been so arranged as to settle points of theoretical interest. 

[1424.] On pp. 250 — 258 of the same Appendix B will be 
found some experiments by James on the transverse strength of 
rectangular bars of cast-iron statically loaded. There is nothing 
of theoretical value to be noted. 

[1425.] On pp. 259—262 we have probably the first experi- 
ments on reiterated strain. It would appear that the cast-iron 
bars subjected to a continuous depression and release, when the 
depression is less than that produced by 1/3 of the statical breaking 
load, gained no set after the first 150 depressions and were not 
weakened by the process ; that is, showed no diminution of the 
statical breaking load. A few experiments on 'slowly moving 
loads ’ close this Appendix. 

[1426.] The Minutes of Evidence taken before the Com- 
missioners occupy pp. 264 — 378. An analysis of the evidence will 
be found on pp. 264—283. The material contained in these 
minutes will well repay perusal not only by the practical engineer, 
but by the pure theorist. We will note a few points in the order 
of the analysis, 

[1427.] Proportion of Load to Breaking Load. 1°, Dead load 
on girders, should be not more than 1/3 to 1/5 breaking load. 
2°, Travelling load causing vibrations, should not be more than 1/3 
to 1/10 of the breaking load ; the majority being in favour of 1/6. 
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There was thus considerable diversity of opinion, although it tended 
to shew that the maximum travelling load should not amount to 
more than 1/2 the maximum dead load (p. 266). This may be 
compared with a similar result of Poncelet’s : see our Art. 988. 

[1428.] Deflection of Girders and Temperature-Effect. Some 
interesting facts as to effect of continual change of temperature 
will be found in the evidence (p. 267). A curious idea, apparently 
supported by nearly all the practical men, was that a girder would 
be less deflected by a load moving at a high velocity across it, than 
by the same load at rest. Hawkshaw and P. W. Barlow, however, 
held the contrary view, the latter remarking that he had noticed 
that an express train passing over a timber- viaduct ' seemed to push 
the bridge like a wave before it/ This is interesting in the light of 
Stokes’ and Willis’ researches; see our Arts. 1282 and 1422. Some 
experiments of Hawkshaw’s (pp. 411 — 412) referred to in a letter 
to the Commissioners confirm his view. Robert Stephenson also 
referred to a case where an engine and train had pushed a 
suspension bridge like a wave, said to be two feet high, in front of 
it (p. 840). 

[1429.] Change of molecular structure in Iron. This is the 
point to which we find frequent reference at this time, namely, as 
to vibrations reducing 'tough and fibrous’ metal to a 'crystalline and 
brittle state’: see our Arts. 1463 and 1464. There was considerable 
evidence produced to shew that such a change takes place, although 
Robert Stephenson considered it highly improbable, see p. 335 and 
our Art. 1464. The evidence seems to me to point on the whole to 
a repeated transverse impulse producing a fracture which is crystal- 
line in appearance ; thus the connecting rods of engines in which 
the impulse must be principally longitudinal are not affected by 
years of work, while axles and shafting which must receive a good 
deal of transverse impulse are repeatedly referred to as 'altered in 
structure that is to say, the f rapture has a crystalline appearance : 
see the case of a cast-iron gun referred to on p. 374 of the Minutes. 

[1430.] Elastic Limit A good deal of the evidence as to the 
nature and even the existence of the ‘elastic limit’ is very contra- 
dictory. Thus one engineer held that the time element has no 
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effect, so long as the 'elasticity is not destroyed’ (p. 288). Another 
held that the smallest weight e impairs the elasticity of a beam * ; 
especially, if there be changes of temperature, the load does not 
permit of a return to the first molecular condition (p. 299) : see 
our Art. 876. The last witness held that all railway girders 'would 
gradually swag down/ i.e. would have an increasing although very 
small set (p. 300). A third witness had observed no swagging in 
girders (p. 305). Robert Stephenson also mentions the limit of 
elasticity in cast-iron as a definite point (p. 337), and a witness 
called by him states that time has no influence on strain within 
the limit of elasticity (p. 348). 

These replies are to some extent noteworthy, first because they 
do not clearly recognise the state of ease, which in many cases was 
probably produced by testing the girder, and secondly because so 
far as they concern cast-iron the elastic limit is not the mathe- 
matical elastic limit, the limit of the proportionality of stress 
and strain, but the limit to the state of ease, a very variable 
quantity. 

[1431.] A few minor points in the evidence may be grouped 
in this Article. Thus, elastic after-strain had been observed by 
one witness in the testing of anchors, which £ crept back * to their 
primitive form in the course of a week (p. 300). This should be 
noted in regard to Saint- Venant’s view of elastic-after-strain being 
of no sensible magnitude in metals : see his edition of N avier’s Legons 
p. 745. Set does not, at least in the early stages of loading, affect 
'strength* (pp. 316 and 328). It is not quite clear whether the 
witnesses refer to elastic or absolute strength ; in the first case 
this is a confirmation of the Coulomb-Gerstner Law: see our 
Art. 806. The term 'initial strain* used by Robert Stephenson 
and others (p, 348) must be distinguished from initial stress in 
the sense of Cauchy and the present work: it refers not to a 
molecular condition of the material produced by a process of pre- 
paration (as the sudden cooling of a a casting), but to a permanent 
stress mechanically maintained in certain parts of a structure. 

Nearly all the witnesses spoke favourably of Hodgkinson’s 
formulae and form for beams : see our Arts. 244 and 971. 

[1432.] The Minutes of Evidence are followed by Appendices 
T. E. 49 
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(pp. 379 — 435) containing letters from various well-known 
engineers with data as to the structure of bridges, and as to the 
strength, elasticity, price and other properties of the material 
composing them. 

[1433.] Homersham Cox. The Dynamical Deflection and Strain 
of railway Girders . The Civil Engineer s and Architect’s Journal. 
Yol. XI. London, 1848, pp. 258—264. This forms No. X. of an 
interesting series of Notes on Engineering contributed by Mr Cox 
to this Journal. Others of these notes on the strength of suspen- 
sion bridges, of the Menai Bridge, etc. will be found to be 
connected with the practical side of our subject. 

The author applies Ponceletfs method of treating resilience 
problems to investigate the problem considered by Stokes in his 
memoir of 1849 : see our Art. 1276. He proceeds from the principle 
of the Conservation of Energy to calculate the work done and 
so the deflection produced. The whole calculation is based upon 
very elementary principles. Cox concludes that the statical strain 
and deflection cannot be more than doubled by the transit at any 
horizontal velocity of a weight travelling along the bridge (p. 260). 
He also shews how the influence of the ' centrifugal force 5 of the 
travelling load may be of use in diminishing the pressure at high 
speeds, if the girder be given a camber or curve upwards. Stokes 
has questioned the first of these results in his memoir in the 
following words : 

My attention has recently been directed by Professor Willis to an 

article by Mr Cox In this article the subject is treated in a very 

original and striking manner. There is, however, one conclusion at 
which Mr Cox has arrived which is so directly opposed to the con- 
clusions to which I have been led, that I feel compelled to notice it. 
By reasoning founded on the principle of vis viva , Mr Cox has arrived 
at the result that the moving body cannot in any case produce a 
deflection greater than double the central statical deflection, the elas- 
ticity of the bridge being supposed perfect. But among the sources 
of labouring force which can be employed in deflecting the bridge, 
Mr Cox has omitted to consider the vis viva arising from the horizontal 
motion of the body. It is possible to conceive beforehand that a 
portion of this vis viva should be converted into labouring force, which 
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is expended in deflecting the bridge. And this is, in fact, precisely 
what takes place. During the first part of the motion, the horizontal 
component of the reaction of the bridge against the body impels the 
body forwards and therefore increases the vis viva due to horizontal 
motion • and the labouring force which produces this in crease being 
derived from the bridge, the bridge is less deflected than it would have 
been had the horizontal velocity of the body been unchanged. But 
during the latter part of the motion the horizontal component of the 
reaction acts backwards, and a portion of the vis viva due to the 
horizontal motion of the body is continually converted into labouring 
force, which is stored up in the bridge. Now, on account of the 
asymmetry of the motion, the direction of the motion is more inclined 
to the vertical when the body is moving over the second half of the 
bridge than when it is moving over the first half, and moreover the 
reaction itself is greater, and therefore, on both accounts, more vis viva 
depending upon the horizontal motion is destroyed in the latter portion 
of the body’s course than is generated in the former portion* and there- 
fore on the whole the bridge is more deflected than it would have been 
had the horizontal velocity of the body remained unchanged. 

Stokes then shews that the change in the square of the 
horizontal velocity although small as compared with the square 
of the initial horizontal velocity is yet commensurable with the 
square of the vertical velocity gained (p. 725). He also shews that 
if it is the weight of the body which is small as compared with the 
weight of the bridge, then the deflection of the bridge will be 
sensibly the same although the bridge be cambered (p. 733). 

Finally we may note that Willis’s experiments shew that the 
deflection due to a travelling load may amount to thrice the central 
statical deflection, no limit in fact was reached for the deflection : 
sec Stokes’ memoir (p. 707) and our Art. 1418. 

[1434.] Homersham Cox. On Impacts on Elastic Beams. 
(Jamb. Phil . Trans . , Vol. ix. Part I. pp. 73 — 78. This paper was 
read on Dec. 10, 1849. 

Cox after referring to the experiments conducted for the 
Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the Application of 
Iron to Railway Structures (see our Art. 1409 and Eaton 
Hodgkinson’s experiments described in Art. 942) thus states his 
problem : 

49—2 
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An elastic beam of unif orm density and section throughout its 
length, abuts at each extremity against a fixed vertical prop, and is 
impinged upon at its centre by a ball moving horizontally, with an 
assigned velocity in a direction perpendicular to the length of the beam 
before collision, and subsequently moving in contact with the beam 
throughout its deflection. It is required to determine the deflection of 
the beam produced by the impact. 


[1435.] The problem may be divided into two parts, (i) to find 
the alteration in the velocitj r of the ball at the instant of collision, 
(ii) to measure the effect of the elastic stresses in the beam in de- 
stroying the kinetic energy which the system has immediately after 
collision. 

Now the curve taken by the beam, Cox holds, will not 
differ considerably from the elastic curve of a beam deflected by 
statical pressure at its centre ; this is in fact the assumption made 
by Willis and Stokes in a similar case : see our Art. 1419. 

Hence, if / he the central deflection of a beam of length a, y 
the deflection at distance x from one extremity, 


y =/. (3 a 2 x — 4# 3 )/a s (i). 


Let y now he considered as the displacement produced in an 
indefinitely small time t by the impact, M the mass of the beam, 
then since yjt is the velocity at the point x , the virtual moment of 
the momentum generated by the blow 


Jo 


-jr-P/. 


(ii); 


where Pf is the product of the blow and its virtual velocity. 

For the legitimacy of the principle from which this equation is 
deduced Cox refers to Poisson’s TraiU de Mdcanique, Chap. IX. 
§ 535. 


Substituting from (i) in (ii) and integrating, we find 


7 f 2 M 




or, if v = fjt be the initial velocity of the centre of the beam, 

P = J&Mv. 

Now if m be the mass of the ball and u its velocity before 
impact, 

P = m (n — v), 
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since v is supposed the same for the ball and beam after impact. 
Thus we find 

v = u. m/(m + ). (iii). 

[1436.] The next step is to calculate the kinetic energy of the 
beam immediately after impact. This is easily found to be 

4 ( m ® 2 + = 4 m « 2 ( iv )- 

Upon these results Cox remarks : 

Adopting, then, the elastic curve to represent the initial velocities 
of the several parts of the system, effecting the integration and supplying 
the numerical calculations, we find ultimately that rather less than one 
half the inertia of the beam may be supposed to act initially to resist 
the ball ; or, to speak more precisely, that at the instant after impact 
the impinging ball loses as much of its motion as it would have done if 
it had impinged on another free ball having 17/35 of the mass of the 
beam (p. 76). 

This very nearly agrees with the gratuitous assumption of 
Trodgold and the experimental result of Hodgkinson: see our Arts. 
943 and 999 and Appendix, Note E. 

[1437.] The next stage is to find the deflection of the beam 
produced by the change of this kinetic into potential energy. Now 
if the beam be statically deflected at its centre through a certain 
distance, it is found that the pressure required to produce this 
deflection is in a nearly constant ratio to the deflection. Let a he 
the weight which will statically produce a deflection of unit length. 
Then, if/ be any deflection, af is the corresponding pressure neces- 
sary to maintain it, and \af l the work necessary to produce it, we 
must have 

m mu 2 ___ af 2 

rUT Ipf 2 “IP 

./mm 
or > + 

We have thus the deflection produced by a ball of mass m 
striking with velocity u a beam of mass M, the extremities of 
which are supported. 

This formula is confirmed by Hodgkinson’s experiments, except 
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when the beam is very flexible and subject to a great velocity of 
impact. In practice beams of great rigidity are always employed. 
Of course care must be taken that the ends of the beam do not 
recoil from their bearings after impact. A useful comparison of 
theory and experimental result will he found on p. 78. 

[1438.] The Deflection of imperfectly Elastic Beams and the 
Hyperbolic Law of Elasticity. Gamb. Phil. Trans., Yol. ix. Part ii. 
pp. 177 — 190. This paper was read in part March 11, 1850, and 
in part October, 1850. 

Cox begins his paper by a reference to James Bernoulli's 
memoir of 1694, especially that part of it — referred to in our Art. 
22 — wherein Bernoulli cites an experiment of his own as confuting 
Hooke's law. Cox quotes this result as an early notice of the 
£ inexactness of Hooke's Law/ and adds : 

The real law of elasticity of any material can be known only by 
direct experiments on the material itself, and it seems nearly certain 
that even for two different specimens of the same metal, the laws would 
be in some measure different. 

Hodgkinson's hypothesis : 

xx = as x — bs 2 x , 

where xx is the traction, s x the elastic stretch, and a , b constants, 
is then referred to: see our Art. 1411. Cox terms this very 
fitly the parabolic law , to distinguish it from Hooke's law 

xx = Es x , 

which we might in a similar fashion term the linear law . 

[1439.] It is shewn (p. 178) that the parabolic law is not in 
close accordance with the experiments of Hodgkinson recorded in 
the Railway Commissioners’ Report: see our Art. 1411. This is 
partly due to the fact that the constants a and b were deduced in 
those experiments from selected cases and not by the method of 
Least Squares. But Cox holds that the parabolic law is not 
the true law, because the differences between the theoretical and 
actual values of the stresses are not promiscuously positive and 
negative, but are all negative or all positive for several terms to- 
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gether. It is thus possible to find a law for the differences. He 
shews that it a positive traction be expressed by the quantity 

as -f j3s 2 + ft 's B , 
and a negative traction by the quantity 

ys + 8s 2 + S's 3 , 

it is possible to calculate the constants a } /3, y } 8 } 8' by the 
method of Least Squares, so that the experimental agree almost 
exactly with the calculated values. The value with the above law 
of traction- stretch for the deflection of a beam terminally supported 
and centrally loaded is stated. But to obtain the constants from 
deflection experiments would require most complex calculations. 

[1440.] In order to avoid these calculations Cox suggests 
what he terms the hyperbolic law of elasticity, or 

~ as x 

XX = _ ^r— , 

1 +/ 3 8. 9 

a , 0 being constants which are supposed to be different for positive 
and negative tractions. This law, he states, gives far more accurate 
results than the parabolic law , besides leading to greater simplicity 
in computation. The hyperbolic law evidently gives a rectangular 
hyperbola, with its asymptotes parallel to the axes, for the traction- 
stretch relation. 

[1441,] The writer compares results calculated on the hyper- 
bolic and parabolic laws respectively with Hodgkinson’s experiments 
and shows that the mean error of the latter is 3 or 4 times as great 
as that of the former. The hyperbolic law is then applied to the 
theory of beams and their deflection calculated. The process is one 
of approximation, although occasionally of an ingenious character 
(pp. 184 — 188). The memoir concludes with a calculation of the 
four constants of the hyperbolic law for cast-iron of the quality 
used in Hodgkinson’s experiments. Cox remarks finally : 

The great desideratum for perfecting the Hyperbolic or any other 
hypothetical law of elasticity, is the want of knowledge of these 
variations of the strength and elasticity of the material, which depend 
on the magnitude of the castings. It is greatly to be desired that this 
defect of experimental data may not long continue unsupplied, 
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[1442.] It must, however, be remarked that this hyperbolic law 
as stated is purely empirical 1 . It is not in some respects so satis- 
factory as the parabolic law. For that supposes an expansion 
of the work function in integer powers of the strain, and a re- 
tention of the first two terms only. 

It does not very clearly appear from Hodgkinson s experiments 
whether his parabolic law holds after the body is reduced to a state 
of ease, for he kept on applying increasing loads and deducting 
the set. The traction-stretch relation is certainly not linear for a 
bar of cast-iron in its state of ease. Does, however, this relation 
coincide with that obtained by applying a series of increasing loads 
and deducting set ? I do not see that Cox or Hodgkinson has 
noted this point. As I read their memoirs we have only approxi- 
mate and purely empirical formulae suggested as relations between 
the load and the elastic-stretch in the case of a series of increasing 
loads applied to a cast-iron bar not reduced to a state of ease. 

[1443.] Several brief papers on matters related to our subject 
will be found in the British Association Reports, 1842 — 1850. We 
will devote the following nine Articles to them. 

[1444.] Glasgow Meeting , 1841. Notices of Communications , 
pp. 201 — 202. Experimental Inquiry into the Strength of Iron . 
This abstract gives the details of some of W. Fairbairn’s experiments 
on the strength of iron plates, and the influence upon it of riveting. 
A fuller account will be found in his book on the Tubular Bridges : 
see our Arts. 1494 and 1495. 

[1445.] Cambridge Meeting , 1845. Notices of Communications , 
p. 26. On the strength of Stone Columns , by Eaton Hodgkinson. 

This paper contains some interesting facts. I am unaware, as 
in the case of a number of the following communications by the 
same writer, whether it was ever published in extenso. 

The experiments were made on prisms of square section ; the 
side of the bases being 1 inch and If inches, the heights varying 
from 1 inch to 40 inches. We may note the following remarks as 
closely bearing on the Bernoulli-Eulerian theory of columns, and 
especially on Lamarle’s memoir: see our Art. 1255. 

1 On a certain fairly plausible hypothesis as to ‘initial stress’ we may, however, 
deduce the Hyperbolic Law for the elastic stretch of a bar not reduced to a state of 
ease. 
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From the experiments on the two series of pillars it appears that 
there is a falling off in strength in all columns from the shortest to the 
longest ; but that the diminution is so small, when the height of the 
column is not greater than about 12 times the side of its square, that the 
strength may he considered as uniform ; the mean being 10,000 lbs. per 
square inch or upwards. 

From the experiments on the columns 1 inch square, it appears that 
when the height is 15 times the side of the square, the strength is 
slightly reduced; when the height is 24 times the base, the falling 
off is from 138 to 96 nearly; when it is 30 times the base, the 
strength is reduced from 138 to 75; and when it is 40 times the 
base, the strength is reduced to 52, or to little more than one-third. 

The stone was from the Peel Delph, Littleborough, Lancashire. 

It will thus be seen that the strength of a short column 
is nearly proportional to the area of the section, though the 
strength of a larger one is somewhat less than in that proportion. 
Those results are in accordance with Lamarle’s theory: see 
Arts. 1258 and 1259. 

[1440.] Hodgkinson then goes on to remark that in all columns 
shorter than 30 times the side of the square, fracture took place by 
one of the ends failing, shewing the ends to be the weakest part. 
Theory shews that when flexure takes place, if the ends are built-in, 
the two ends and the middle are equally the weakest points. I 
should judge that Hodgkinson’s ends were not truly built-in, 
and this may account for their rupturing first at an end 1 . 

The fashion in which such struts or columns tend to rupture at 
the terminals is, according to Hodgkinson, by a wedge being sheared 
out. A complete theory of the flexure of columns would deduce 
this result theoretically. Hodgkinson talks rather vaguely of the 
‘ tendency of rigid materials to form wedges with sharp ends, these 
wedges splitting the body up in a manner which is always pretty 

1 A number of cast-iron struts experimented on by A. B. W. Kennedy in 
1885 showed the tendency to simultaneous fracture at the ends and the middle in 
a very marked fashion. These struts were of square section and their length 20 
times the diameter. Ono such strut is figured on the frontispiece. The shaded 
portions show where the strut retained its original skin, i.e. the parts in tension. 
The form of the ‘neutral line’ is thus very obviously marked, and agrees with 
theory. It would appear to coincide very nearly with the axis of the strut at both 
the ends and centre before rupture. 
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nearly the same.’ He refers to Coulomb’s attempt to explain the 
matter theoretically: see our Arts. 120 and 729. 

[1447.] His final conclusions may be reproduced : 

As long 1 columns always give way first at the ends, shewing that 
part to be the weakest, we might economise the material by making the 
areas of the ends larger than that of the middle, increasing the strength 
from the middle both ways towards the ends. If the areas of the ends 
he to the area in the middle as the strength of a short column is to that 
of a long one, we should have for a column, whose height was 24 times 
the breadth, the area of the ends and middle as 13,766 to 9,595 nearly. 
This however would make the ends somewhat too strong, since the 
weakness of long colnmns arises from their flexure, and increasing the 
ends would diminish that flexure. 

Another mode of increasing the strength of the ends would 
be that of preventing flexure by increasing the dimensions of the 
middle. 

From the experiments, it would appear that the Grecian columns, 
which seldom had their length more than about 10 times the diameter, 
were nearly of the form capable of bearing the greatest weight when 
their shafts were uniform ; and that columns tapering from the bottom 
to the top, were only capable of bearing weights due to the smallest 
part of their section, though the larger end might serve to prevent 
lateral thrusts. This last remark applies too to the Egyptian columns, 
the strength of the column being only that of the smallest part of the 
section, (p. 27.) 

[1448.] Southampton Meeting, 1846. Notices o f Communications, 
pp. 107 — 109. These pages contain some account of experiments 
by Eairbairn and Hodgkinson on hollow tubes. They led to some 
controversy at the meeting. The papers are given in full in 
the works of Fairbairn and Clark : see our Arts. 1466 and 1494. 

[1449.] Oxford Meeting, 1847. Notices of Communications, p. 
43. On the Defect of Elasticity in metals subject to Compression . 
This is the title of a communication by Hodgkinson of which no 
particulars are given : see our Arts. 1411 and 1412. 

Ibid, p. 132. Experiments on the strength of Iron Columns . 

1 Apparently Hodgkinson terms ‘long’ a column whose length is 30 times 
its diameter: see Art. 1446. 
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Another communication by the same author, with no particulars : 
see our Art. 1477. 

[1450.] Swansea Meeting , 1848. Notices of Communications , 
p. 119. On Investigations undertaken for the purpose of furnishing 
data for the construction of Mr Stephenson's Tubular Bridges at 
Conway and Menai Straits, by Eaton Hodgkinson. There are no 
particulars : see our Arts. 1416 and 1466. 

[1451.] Birmingham Meeting , 1849. Notices of Communica- 
tions, p. 118. On the Strength and Elasticity of stone and timber , 
by Eaton ITodgkinson. This paper refers to an extensive series of 
experiments, which were in progress : see our Art. 1414. 

[1452.] Edinburgh Meeting , 1850. Notices of Communications , 
p. 2. On the Laws of the Elasticity of Solids , by W. J. Macquorn 
Rankine. The immediate object of this paper is : f to investigate 
the relations which must exist between the elasticities of different 
kinds possessed by a given substance, and between the different 
values of those elasticities in different directions/ Six general 
theorems are stated without proof. As these theorems recur in 
Rankine’s other papers, which we shall treat at length in our second 
volume, we need not consider them here. 

Ibid, p. 172. On the Hyperbolic Law of Elasticity of Cast Iron, 
by Homersham Cox. Stokes communicated Cox's results to the 
Meeting: see our Arts. 1438 and 1440. 

[1453.] Annales des ponts et chaussies . A certain number of 
memoirs bearing on our subject will be found in the volumes of 
this Journal for the years 1840 — 1850. We devote the following 
seven Articles to their contents. 

[1454.] 1842. l or semestre. E. Flachat and J. Petiet. Sur 

les ponts suspendus avec cdbles en rubans de fer laming pp. 336 — 
393. This is a purely practical paper, a variety of experimental data 
and comparative statistics will be found in Chapitre iv. (pp. 357 — 
393). The authors advocate the use of cdbles en rubans de fer laming 
as more advantageous than wire or chaines en barres in the con- 
struction of suspension bridges. 

En r6sum6, par rapport aux fils, Tavantage r6el, incontestable, e’est 
la dur6o. 
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Compares aux chalnes en barres, on trouve : security economie, 
duree, elegance, legerete (p. 393). 

[1455.] 1844. 2 e semestre. G. H. Dufour. Eouvelles epreuves 
cTun pont suspendu enfil defer construit d Geneve , de 1822 d 1823, 
pp. 89 — 98. These tests are interesting as bearing on the time- 
effect in elasticity. It was shewn that the cables of this bridge 
after 21 years’ service had their absolute and elastic strengths 
unimpaired. 

[1456.] 1845. 2 e semestre, pp. 252 — 256. A risnmd is given 

of the memoir of Hagen on the stretch- moduli of wood referred to 
in our Art. 1229. 

[1457.] 1848. l er semestre. Bresse. Etudes thdoriques sur 

la resistance des arcs employes dans les ponts en fonte ou en hois, 
pp. 150 — 193. The following is the problem treated in this 
memoir : 

Un arc circulaire, & section constante, est pose sur deux appuis de 
niveau ; il est ensuite charge de poids repartis uniformement suivant 
une ligne horizontale, et peut avoir en outre a supporter accidentelle- 
ment des poids concentres en son milieu. II s’agit de determiner: 
1° la poussee de Tare, ou, en d’autres termes, la composite horizontale 
de la reaction des appuis ; 2° le maximum d’effort auquel doit r<§sister 
la mati&re de Tare. 

This problem had been considered previously by Navier, Heim 
and Saint-Yenant although with slight variations : see our Arts. 
278, 913 and 1373. 

The authors problem is less general than Saint- Yenant’s, 
in that he nowhere introduces the consideration of slide; it is 
more general, in that he has also a continuous load. 

[1458.] Let 2 P be the weight placed upon the summit of the 
arc, supposed of chord 2a and central angle 2ty } let p be the pressure 
on the arc per unit of horizontal length; then Bresse finds (p. 153) 
that Q the horizontal component on one of the points of support is 
given by 

/? _ (|sinV-^sini^oosf+co S ^-l)P+(— j- + x^cot^+ T ^sinV— ^aini^coa^^ct 

J ^ C0S 2 l/r — | sim/r COSl/r 
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This is deduced from formulae given by Navier in his Legons, 
l re partie, p. 287 : see also our Arts. 278 and 279. 

If we compare it with Saint-Y enant’s result we find that they 
agree if we put p = 0 in Bresse’s form, and strike out of Saint- 
Venanls the terms depending on compression and slide: see our 
account of Saint- Yenant’s Gours of 1839 in Art. 1573. 


[1459.] Bresse then shews that if P = 0, and if f be the 
subtense of the arc, 

q< 2* 
q 2/ . 

This leads him to criticise a result of Ardant given in the 
memoir referred to in our Art. 937. Ardant states that 

y> 2 /' 

But Bresse points out, that if we retain terms involving 

2 ■v 


y V 7-i-r 


2 / 


and is thus 


(P- 155). 


[1460.] The next step is to consider the form taken by the 
loaded arc. Bresse shews that, beside the terminals, there are 
two points, cither of which he terms point moyen neutre , where 
the curvature remains unchanged. 

Finally we have some consideration of the greatest central load 
which a continuously loaded circular arc will bear. It is based 
upon the maximum- traction in a fibre, not upon the stretch 
limit. Probably the consideration of slide would considerably 
modify this result. The memoir concludes with approximate 
expressions for the constants involved, and a table of the values of 
those constants for a considerable variety of angles. 

A very important book by Bresse on the same subject, en- 
titled : Beoherches analytigues sur la flexion et la resistance des 
pikes courbes , Paris, 1854, will be discussed in our second volume. 

[1461] 1850. l or semestre. V. Ohevallier. Recherches ex - 

perimentales sur la construction des portes dlicluses, pp. 309 356. 

This memoir contains a valuable comparison of the theoretical and 
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experimental curves of flexure for beams subjected to transverse 
load. A very close accordance was found between theory and 
practice (p. 316). 

The memoir is followed by certain Notes giving a few cases of 
the theory of flexure drawn from Navier’s Legons and some remarks 
on the memoir of Wertheim and Chevandier noted in our Arts. 
1312 — 1314. We may cite the following : 

Dans les experiences presentees k ITnstitiit en octobre 1846, MM. 
Wertheim et Chevandier ont tronve que les filches des pieces chargees 
an milieu se composaient d’une partie sensiblement proportionnelle k la 
charge, et d’une partie permanente dont la grandeur variait avec 
Tintensite et la duree de la charge. Dans les experiences que j’ai 
faites, je n’ai trouve des resultats semblables que pour des tringles peu 
homogenes et des charges trop fortes ou trop longtemps appliquees. 
Souvent meme des pieces qui, dechargees, semblaient conserver une 
fleche permanente, reprenaient, a tres-peu pres, leur forme premiere au 
bout de plusieurs heures. Du reste, la charge ne restait guere au-dela 
du temps necessaire pour observer les flkches : en un mot, elle n’etait 
pas permanente (p. 350). 

This would seem to shew that the after-strain noted by 
Wertheim and Chevandier was really not set but elastic after- 
strain. 

[1462.] 1850. 2 e semestre. Leclerc and Noyon. Notice sur la 

construction du pont suspendu de Saint-Christophe , pres Lorient , pp. 
265 — 336. This contains a great deal of valuable experimental 
matter. See especially p. 295 and the tabulated results pp. 333 — 
336. The experiments were made with a hydraulic press in the 
naval dockyard at Lorient. We may note the following results : 

1°. Maximum resistance of iron wire of good quality may be 
taken as 75 kilogs. per square millimetre. 

2°. Maximum resistance of iron bar of good quality may be 
taken to be 34 kilogs. per square millimetre. (This is 20 °/ 0 too 
low for good iron bar of to-day.) 

3°. Loads of 10 kilogs. per square millimetre do not produce 
sensible extension in iron bars* 
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4°. In general loads up to 22 kilogs. or 2/3 of the rupture- 
load do not produce set in iron bars, and the stretches do not exceed 
1/1000, i.e. stretch-modulus = 22,000 kilogs. per square millimetre (?). 

[1463.] Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. A number of papers referring to our subject will 
be found in Volumes I. to x. for 1840 — 1850. We may note 
a few related more closely to the theory of our subject : 

(a) Vol. II. Session, 1842. pp. 180 — 184. On some 'peculiar 
Changes in the Internal Structure of Iron, independent of, and 
subsequent to, the several processes of its manufacture, by Charles 
Hood. This paper notes the changes in direction of crystallisation 
produced by impact, heat and magnetism, and thus the change in 
cohesion. The paper and the discussion contain only general 
statements, no theoretical investigation. 

( b ) Session, 1843. pp. 89 — 94. Account of a series of experi- 
ments on the comparative strength of Solid and Hollow Axles, by 
J. O. York. Experimental detail, with further discussion on the 
effect of vibration as supposed to produce crystallisation and so to 
affect the cohesive strength of iron. 

(c) Session, 1843. pp. 126 — 133. Experiments on Cast and 
Malleable Iron, at the Milton Iron Works, Yorkshire, by David 
Mushet. No theoretical value. 

(d) Vol. III. Session, 1844. p. 202. On the causes of 
fracture of the Axles of Railway Carriages , by Joseph Glynn. 
Further consideration of the influence of vibration on cohesive 
strength. 

(e) p. 248. Remarks on the position of the Neutral Axis of 
Beams, by Charles Schafhaeutl. The author draws the attention 
of the Institution to Brewster’s method of determining the neutral 
axis of beams by the transmission of polarised light through 
annealed glass beams under similar load : see my footnote, p, 640. 

(/) Vol, IX. Session, 1849 — 1850. pp. 233 — 287. On 
Tubular Girder Bridges , by William Fairbairn. This is a 
discussion of the Torksey Bridge, with a certain amount of 
experimental detail. The theory introduced by the writer of the 
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paper, as well as by Hodgkinson in the discussion which follows, 
involves only the ordinary formulae for the deflection of beams 
subjected to transverse load. There is frequent reference to the 
Report of the Iron Commissioners : see Art. 1406. 

(g) pp. 294 — 802. On the manufacture of Malleable Iron; 
with the results of experiments on the strength of Railway Axles, 
by G. B. Thorneycroft. Interesting, as giving further particulars 
as to the effect of vibration on cohesive strength, and as figuring a 
number of surfaces of rupture. 

Several of these papers bring into importance the need for a 
full theory of the influence of vibration upon molecular arrange- 
ment, and of the influence of molecular arrangement upon cohesion. 
Any mathematician attempting to work out such a theory will find 
statements suggesting various directions for research in the 
papers (a), (b), (d) and (g) referred to above. 

[1464.] Institution of Mechanical Engineers. October, 1849, 
to October, 1850. Several papers as to the effect of continuous 
vibration on the strength of railway axles will be found in the 
Proceedings for these months, and may be profitably compared with 
the corresponding papers read before the Institution of Civil 
Engineers ; see our Art. 1463. 

The first paper by J. F. McConnell is principally of practical 
value-; the author, however, lays stress on the change from the 
* fibrous to the crystalline character ’ owing to vibration (October, 
1849, pp. 13 — 21). The Chairman, Robert Stephenson, in the dis- 
cussion said he had been unable to detect any change in molecular 
structure due to vibration (p. 22). 

Another speaker said he had cold-hammered fibrous iron till it 
became crystalline ; but in this first discussion the general opinion 
seems to have been against a molecular change due to vibration. 
An additional paper by J. F. McConnell will bo found in the 
Proceedings, January, 1850 (pp. 5—19), with further evidence of 
a strong kind in favour of a molecular change being produced by 
vibration. The discussion was continued at the April meeting 
{Proceedings, April, 1850, pp. 3—14). Robert Stephenson was 
still doubtful as to the change in molecular condition, but his 
reasoning (p. 6) does not seem peculiarly convincing. The writer 
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of the original paper considered that f fibrous structure 3 was a 
misnomer; a molecular change took place which changed the iron 
from tough to brittle. Robert Stephenson referred to some inte- 
resting experiments made during the building of the Britannia 
Bridge, in which plates which were to have been delivered as 
fibrous, were found to be crystalline. By direct experiment, however, 
it was found that their tractive strength was above rather than 
below the average. He drew attention to a distinction which he 
thought ought to be made between a steady tractive stress and a 
vibrational stress, and apparently held that iron of crystalline struc- 
ture might have greater resistance than fibrous iron to the former 
stress, and less resistance than fibrous iron to the latter stress. 

In the Proceedings , July, 1850, pp. 35 — 41, will be found a 
paper by Thomas Thorneycroft entitled : On the Form of Shafts 
and Axles. An additional paper by the same engineer with the 
discussion on both will be found in the Proceedings , 1850, pp. 4 — 
15. The only point of theoretical value which seems brought 
out in cither paper or in the discussion is that by bending iron 
frequently backwards and forwards it may be rendered crystalline 
(pp. 8 and 15). That is, the rupture appears crystalline. 

The papers referred to above do not seem strictly scientific 
either in their substance or their method. Nor do they 
achieve more than to draw attention to the need existing at 
that time for experiments on the influence of intermittent load 
and continuous impact on molecular structure and the elastic 
strength of materials. 

[1405.] Edwin Clark and Robert Stephenson. The Britannia 
and Conway Tubular Bridges with general inquiries on Beams and 
on the Properties of Materials used in Construction. 2 vols. London, 
1850. This book was written by Edwin Clark under the super- 
vision of Robert Stephenson. 

It contains, beside an elementary theory of beams subjected to 
transvorse load on the old Bernoulli-Eulerian hypothesis, a large 
amount of experimental material, and not a few new physical facts 
which it will be needful for us to notice. The results of some of 
the experiments given in this work had already been published in 
the Report of the Iron Commissioners : see our Art. 1406. 

T. E, 


50 
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[1466.] Vol. I. Section I. contains the early history of the 
design with an account of parliamentary evidence, etc. 

Section XL contains the details of the preliminary experiments 
made by Stephenson, Fairbairn and Hodgkinson. On pp. 83—115 
we have an account of some experiments on cylindrical and elliptical 
tubes. There is little in these experiments to which it is necessary 
to draw attention for our present purpose. We may however note 
a remark on p. Ill, to the effect that the value of each horizontal 
layer of a beam in resisting transverse stress is directly proportional 
to its distance from the neutral axis and independent of its 
lateral position. This remark is of course a theoretical result of 
the Bernoulli-Eulerian theory of beams, it does not, however, hold 
if slide be taken into account. Probably it is not generally true, 
owing to the change of the stretch-modulus at the epidermis, or in 
the case of rupture, which is that of the book, owing to a weakness 
produced by a tendency to buckle, when the material, instead of 
being arranged in a tube form, is gathered about the vertical 
diameter of the section. Experiments are wanted on this point. 

[1467.] Pp. 116 — 154 are occupied with details of experi- 
ments on rectangular tubes and beams of x cross-section. Then 
follow Fairbairn and Hodgkinson’s reports of their experiments 
on tubes, especially on rectangular tubes with e cellular tops/ 
These reports were also published in Fairbairn’s work : see our 
Arts. 1416 and 1494. 

[1468.] Chapters III. and IV. of this section (pp. 155 — 205) con- 
tain an account of experiments on a large model tube (75 feet long, 
4 ft. 6 in. deep and 2 ft. 8 in. wide) just one-sixth in length of one 
of those used for the Britannia Bridge, and general deductions from 
all the preliminary experiments. They embrace much interesting 
information, although of little importance for theory. We may 
remark, however, that though some results as to deflection and set 
are given, the main object sought after seems to have been the 
absolute strength . This appears to me rather a doubtful measure 
for the stability of a bridge. One or two isolated experiments will 
be found on time-effect, none on repeated load ; see, however, pp. 
458 — 460 on repeated impact 
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[1469.] Section hi. (pp. 207 — 292) is entitled : General 
Principles of Beams . The analytical investigations of this section 
as well as much of Section vm. are due to Dr William Pole. 
The writer remarks : 

The complete theory of a beam, in the present state of mechanical 
science, is involved in difficulties. The comparative amount of strain at 
the centre of the beam , where the strain is greatest , or at any other section, 
is easily determined, but the exact nature of the resistance of any given 
material almost defies mathematical investigation (p. 207). 

The words in italics are clumsy, as they suppose the beam to 
have a distribution of load symmetrical about the centre. The diffi- 
culties mentioned arise apparently from the change in the nature of 
the elasticity of a beam from the surface inwards, and from the want 
of proportionality between traction and stretch. Throughout this 
section, as in other parts of the work, the term strain is used for 
what we now term stress. 

[1470.] Chapter ir. (pp. 239 — 257) of the section gives formulae 
for various kinds of beams on the suppositions of the proportionality 
of traction and stretch, and the equality of the stretch- and squeeze- 
moduli. Hooke’s principle, — ut tensio , sic vis , — is here identified 
with perfect elasticity , but this seems to me a wrong use of the 
term ; a material may be perfectly elastic, and yet stress not be 
proportional to strain : see our Appendix, Note D. 

[1471.] Chapter in. commences with a geometrical theory of 
beams (pp. 258 — 267), which is due to C. H. Wild, and described 
in Clark’s preface as f extremely elegant and novel ’ in method. 
It can hardly be considered as a valuable contribution to our 
subject. The remainder of the chapter is occupied with the usual 
formulae for the deflection of beams. 

[1472.] The following chapter is devoted to continuous beams, 
and treats the cases of beams supported at three, four, five or an 
indefinite number of regular points of support. Some portions 
of this theory of continuous beams seem to me ingenious and 
possibly appear here for the first time ; thus we may note the 
elementary determination of the points of contra-flexure (pp. 275— 

50—2 
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277), and the final proposition of the chapter on a beam subject 
only to its own weight : 

The deflection of each span of a perfectly continuous beam is one- 
fifth that of an independent beam spanning the same opening. 

Some of the results given in this chapter could be obtained 
with less analysis by the use of Clapeyron’s Theorem. 

[1473.] Section IV. is entitled : Specific Experimental Inquiries . 
The remarks as to set are interesting. It is pointed out that to 
reduce a body to a state of ease up to a certain load does not 
increase its absolute strength, and that when workmen term such a 
body stronger, this only arises from their measuring strength by the 
amount of strain (p. 305). Set in wrought iron is not proportional 
to the load, and the writer suggests that it probably varies as the 
square of the load e as is exactly the case with cast-iron/ He is 
evidently referring to Hodgkinsons experiments on cast-iron : see 
our Arts. 969 and 1411, but it should be noted that Hodgkinson’s 
later formula makes the set vary in part as the first, in part as the 
second power of the elastic stretch, not as the square of the load. 

[1474.] On pp. 305 and 311 will be found an account of two 
interesting set-phenomena noted by Messrs Easton and Amos. In 
the one case a wrought-iron cylinder was subjected to enormous 
internal pressure ; it received a set altering its internal hut not its 
external diameter ; additional set of the same kind was obtained 
with each reloading, but at last equilibrium was reached and the 
cylinder ceased to expand under the pressure. In the second case 
a very similar fact was noted with regard to cast-iron. In 
connexion with cast-iron cylinders it is noted on p. 305 that with 
great internal pressure they begin to open on the inside, the 
fracture gradually extending to the outside, increased thickness 
beyond moderate limits giving no increased strength. This should 
be compared with Lamd’s results: see our Art. 1013, footnote. 

[1475.] With regard to set and the plastic stage for iron the 
following remarks are of great interest, and should be noted by any 
one attempting to reduce these stages in the elastic life of a 
material to theory : 
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With a wrought- iron inch cube the set becomes so great with 12 
tons that its shape and proportions begin to suffer ; and where these 
are of any consequence, as in most practical cases they are, we come to 
the limit of its utility. It is not, however, yet destroyed until the load is 
about 16 tons. It then oozes away beneath additional strain, as a lump 
of lead would do in a vice, or like a red-hot rivet under the pressure of 
the riveting machine, and to some extent obeys the laws of liquids 
under pressure. If prevented from bulging or oozing away, the softest 
metal would bear an infinite weight, like water in a hydraulic press 
(p. 306). 

[1476.] Turning to the phenomena exhibited by cast-iron, 
Clark points out that for similar weights it yields twice as much 
as wrought-iron, yet that its absolute strength is three times as 
great. Under high pressures cast-iron also appears like liquids to 
exert an equal pressure in every direction in which its motion is 
opposed (p. 311). Notwithstanding this, however, a cast-iron cube 
ultimately fails in an entirely different manner to wrought-iron, 
namely by wedge-shaped fragments being, as it were, sheared off : 
see our Arts. 949 and 1414, and the reproduction of some of the 
rupture-surfaces on our frontispiece. 

[1477.] Pp. 314 — 318 are occupied with some account of 
I lodgkinson’s memoir on pillars : see our Art. 954. This is followed 
by some very important experiments of Hodgkinson’s on the re- 
sistance of plates of wrought-iron to a crushing load (pp. 318 — 
335). The strength of such plates is shewn theoretically and ex- 
perimentally to be directly as their width and the cube of their 
thickness, but inversely as the square of their length. The theoretical 
considerations on p. 320 do not seem to me quite satisfactory, but 
the result is easily seen to be true. As we have noted, the top 
of the Britannia tube is of a cellular form, and thus cannot be 
treated as a plate subjected to crushing load. We accordingly have 
given on pp. 335—364 a great number of experiments on the 
crushing of cellular and hollow struts. These experiments are 
duo to liodgkinson, and show very markedly the importance of 
form. Thus in the case of circular and double rectangular 
sections we have the following noteworthy results for 10 feet 
tubes (pp, 343, et seq .) : 
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Form 

External 

Dimensions 

Inches 

Area of 
Section 

Sq. in. 

Thickness 
of Plates 

Inches 

Weight 
of Tube 

lbs. 

Total 

Crushing 

Load 

lbs. 

Rectangular 

(riveted) 

Circular 

CD 

o 

8-1 x 4-1 

4-05 

1-885 

1-7078 

•059 

•278 

82 

59 

43673 

47212 


Notwithstanding the much better results apparently given by 
the circular form and Hodgkinson’s strong recommendations, the 
rectangular form, chiefly, I expect, from the comparative ease of 
construction, was ultimately adopted for the c cellular plate at the 
top of the tube. 

We shall state reasons later for questioning the application of 
these experiments to the e cellular plate 3 : see our Art. 1493. 

[1478.] The concluding pages (365 — 370) of the second 
chapter of Section IV. are devoted to experiments on the crushing 
of brickwork, single bricks, sandstone and limestone. In the case 
of sandstone the fracture was by a wedge, as in Hodgkinson’s 
experiments on cast-iron: see our Arts. 949 and 950. Limestone 
on the other hand formed perpendicular cracks and splinters in 
much the same way as glass struts have been observed to fracture. 
It would be interesting to explain theoretically by a consideration 
of their aeolotropic or isotropic formation why sandstone and lime- 
stone thus differ when subjected to a crushing load, the one ap- 
parently showing a rupture due to slide and the other to lateral 
stretch. 

[1479.] Chapter in. (pp. 370 — 388) is entitled: On Tension 
and Tensile Strength of Materials. The valuable part of it is a 
reproduction of Hodgkinson’s results published in the Report 
of the Iron Commissioners : see our Art. 1408. 

[1480.] Chapter iv. (pp. 389 — 396) is occupied with experi- 
ments on the strength of rivets and on the shearing of iron. The 
terms shear and shearing strain are here used as accepted terms and 
in the sense of our shearing stress. On p. 517 ( VoL II.) we read * the , 
strain called by Mr Stephenson “ the shearing strain ’V It would 
thus appear that the term shear in this sense was first used by 
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Stephenson ; I have not noticed the word before. It of course 
corresponds to the force transverse of Yicat : see our Art. 726. 

The experiments on the strength of rivets seem to be among 
the earliest of the kind. The following conclusions were obtained 
when the rivet was treated merely as a body subjected to shear : 

(i) The ultimate resistance to shear is proportional to the 
sectional area of the bar torn asunder. 

(ii) The ultimate resistance of any bar to a shear is nearly 
the same as the ultimate resistance to a direct longitudinal 
traction. 

This is not in accordance with more recent experiment ; even 
on the hypothesis of uni-constant isotropy holding up to the instant 
of rupture the ratio of these two resistances should be 4/5. 

[1481.] The frictional force produced by the cooling of red-hot 
rivets was then investigated. As the rivet cools it draws the plates 
together, and the friction produced by this pressure has to be over- 
come before the rivet can be affected by shearing force. The frictional 
force produced by a rivet of 7/8 inch, diameter was found to vary 
from 4 ! \ to nearly 8 tons. Thus it would appear that in cases of 
elastic strain rivets may possibly act only through a tractive and not 
a shearing stress. In the case of the Britannia tube the stress on 
any rivet never amounts to 4-| tons, which explains why the deflec- 
tion is ' the same as that indicated by theory for a tube formed of 
one welded piece of iron without joints. 5 

[1482.] The fact is noted that long rivets break at the head 
sooner than short ones; there appears to be no theoretical reason 
why they should, as the stress produced by cooling ought to be the 
same in both. It is possibly due to irregular cooling, the 
shank in the neighbourhood of the head and tail cooling more 
slowly than towards the centre (p. 395). 

Clark concludes his investigation of riveting with the remark, 

Thus, also, by judicious riveting the friction may in many cases he 
nearly sufficient to counterbalance the weakening of the plate from the 
punching of the holes, so that a riveted joint may be nearly equal in 
strength, to the solid plates united (p. 396). 
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This is certainly not true of absolute strength ; does it refer to 
the elastic strength of a butt joint ? 


[1483.] Chapter v (pp. 397 — 460) is devoted to experiments 
on the transverse strength of beams and tubes. Although many 
of the experiments in this chapter are due to Hodgkinson and will 
be found in the Report of the Iron Commissioners (see our Art. 
1413), it yet contains several additional facts. 

We may draw special attention to some experiments on the 
transverse strength of cast-iron tubes due to Stephenson. The 
results are obtained for equal length, sectional area, and thickness. 
On p. 433 it is remarked : 

Now, with a constant length and sectional area, if there were no 
advantage in any particular form, the strengths should be precisely in 
the ratio of the depths. 


A constant c giving ‘ the relative advantage of each particular 
form of section ’ is then calculated from the formula W — ccoa/l , 
where W is the central breaking load, co the sectional area, 2 a the 
vertical diameter, and l the length of the tube. I think this formula 
is wrong. 

If we suppose T 0 to be the traction per unit area which will 
just rupture a bar of cast-iron in tension, and suppose the breaking- 
load to be in a constant ratio to the load which just produces set, 
we have : 


W = Vf 0 


K?CO 

la * 


where k is the radius of gyration of the cross-section about 
the trace of the neutral surface on the plane of the section. Hence, 
if the tube be cylindrical and of radii a and a v and W e the 
breaking load, 


w ~ at ^ ~ a i 4 ) . 

c 0 4 la ’ 


if square with sides 2a and 2 a 2 , and W 8 the breaking load, 

W = at - ™ ) 

* n 3 \la * 

.«*) = * (a* -a*). 


0 Ua * 

But the section being the same, co = tt (a? 
Now let a 1 — n t a, a 2 =n 2 a, then 


W — AT ^ jl 
yy o — i • ^ , 


W M = 421 


coa 

1 


1 +nl 
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-thus n ... 1 j. « 2 

ior a cylindrical form, c, = 47^ . ; 

* 

„ square form, c 2 = M’ 0 . 1 

If w 1? were mere numbers c would certainly be a constant 
giving the relative advantage of each form of section. But we have 

nl = 1 — «/(7ra 2 ), r? 2 — l- «/(4a 2 ), 

or, n x and n 2 depend upon the dimensions of the beam, i.e. on the 
ratio of the sectional area to the area enclosed by the external 
contour. We note of course that n 2 > n v and thus <? 2 is always 
greater than c r Stephenson makes the order of strength square, 
elliptical, circular, rectangular tubes ; but the values he gives to 
the constant c have no value except for tubes having the same ratio 
of section to contour area as those in his experiments. 

[1484.] On pp. 442 — 445 we have some experiments of Captain 
James on the ultimate strength of cast-iron bars, which bring out 
in a marked fashion the loss of strength in large bars, owing to 
the different clastic characters of the core and epidermis due to the 
process of casting. Thus ‘bars planed down from the centre of 
larger bars are comparatively very weak ’ : see our Arts. 858, 1216 
and 1408. 

[1485.] A very noteworthy result is given on p. 446, the first 
of the kind I have come across, namely, the change produced by 
flexure in the shape of the square cross-section of a wrought-iron 
bar. The set shape of the section pictured bears a striking 
resemblance to the elastic shape of the same section obtained from 
Saint-Venant’s theory of flexure : see his Legons de Favier, p. 84. 



[i486.] On pp. 449 — 451 we have again a remarkable experi* 
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ment, namely, on the increase of strength in a bar due to a primitive 
strain. Four equal bars of wrought-iron were placed in a furnace, 
and two out of them when they had attained a dull-red heat were 
arched or bent 4 with a wooden mallet, so that the metal was not 
upset by hammering’; the other two remained straight. The 
curved bars when cold were straightened, so that they were given 
an initial stress. The four bars were then subjected to transverse 
load, and the deflections for the bars with initial stress were found 
much less for like loads than the deflections of those without 
initial stress. 

In fact as regards deflection the strained beam may be considered a 
new material, of which the elasticity is quite different from that of the 
original beam (p. 451). 

The result deserves attention, as being of constant practical ap- 
plication. It furnishes, moreover, a confirmation of the views explained 
in a previous chapter on the nature of permanent set arising from 
strain, and satisfactorily accounts for the many anomalies which charac- 
terise the conclusions arrived at by different authors from experiments 
on the elasticity of materials, in which the effect of previous strain has 
been overlooked (p. 450). 

Compare our Arts. 1379 and 1473. 

According to Clark not only is the deflection decreased, but 
the beam gains in absolute strength by an initial stress. 

[1487.] Some remarks on resilience and repeated impact 
(pp. 454 — 460) are only quotations from Hodgkinson in the 
Report of the Iron Commissioners. The Young-Tredgold theorem 
shows that the resilience of a beam is as its volume, and Stephenson 
thus rightly argued that the motion or impact of trains would have 
no sensible effect on the enormous mass of his tube. 

[1488.] In the last chapter of this section (pp. 461 — 466) we 
have a comparison between the theoretical and experimental 
deflections for continuous beams supported at four and five points. 
The experiments are due to Brunei and Clark. In the former case 
Brunei has compared the observed and computed reactions at the 
points of support. The elastic lines are carefully plotted out and 
figured. Considering that the theory used neglects slide, remarking 
the difficulty of getting a really uniform bar, and then of deter- 
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mining exactly its elastic constants and linear dimensions, I think 
that the computed deflections accord remarkably with experiment. 

[1489.] Volume ix. (pp. 467 — 821) is principally occupied 
with the description of the tubes and the history of their erection, 
and does not concern us as theorists. Section viii. (pp. 726 — 787), 
however, is of interest ; it contains calculations of the deflection and 
strength of the Conway Tube by Eaton Hodgkinson, and of the 
deflection and strength of the Britannia Tube presumably by 
Dr William Pole. These are probably the most important problems 
to which the Bernoulli-Eulerian theory of beams was ever, or ever 
will be, applied. Eor the Conway Tube the correspondence between 
the calculated and actual deflections may be described as the best 
proof ever given of the close approximation of that theory to fact 
when it is applied to beams under transverse load. The mean error 
is only ‘01 inches, the central deflection being more than 8 inches. 
The theory is based upon a uniform moment of inertia, but as a 
matter of fact the moment of inertia of the tube decreased from 
the centre towards the ends. Allowing for this the most marked 
differences between actual and calculated deflection are at the 
ends, a result which we should naturally expect from the neglect 
of slide in the calculations. 

The comparison of the like results for the Britannia Tube 
shews a far greater discrepancy, but this is natural, as the tube 
can hardly be considered as a continuous beam, the junction of the 
two largo tubes at the centre or Britannia Tower having been made 
rather with the aim of equalizing the pressures on the three points 
of support than of producing continuity (pp. 780—781). . 

Wo have given sufficient evidence to shew the important 
contributions to physical knowledge made by these great engineer- 
ing works. These contributions have considerable bearing on 
theory. They are frequently referred to by Saint-Venant in his 
edition of Navier’s Lemons. 

[1490.] Thomas Tate. On the Strength of Materials; contain- 
ing various onginal and useful formulae, specially applied to 
Tubular Bridges, Wrought-iron and Cast-iron Beams, &c. London, 

1850. 
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This is a work of 96 pages. It contains an application of the 
old Bernoulli-Eulerian Theory to beams of varied cross-section 
allied to those employed in the tubular bridges. Thus we have the 
moments of inertia and the relative strengths calculated for square 
circular and elliptic tubes, and also for rectangular tubes with 
* cellular J tops. 

[1491.] The writer practically assumes the proportionality of 
stress and strain up to the limit of cohesion. 

If M be the maximum bending moment for a beam terminally 
supported and centrally loaded, we have with the notation of 
Art. 1483, since M = Wl/4, 

M=T q .G>,C*/(L. 

Tate terms T 0 the modulus of rupture , and supposes it con- 
stant for beams of the same material (p. 16). As a matter of fact 
this formula may possibly be true when T 0 is taken as the tractive 
load which just produces set (i.e. the elastic limit) in a material for 
which there is no defect of Hooke's Law : see our Appendix , 
Note D. But it is certainly not true as a formula for rupture, 
(i) when T 0 is taken as the tractive load which produces rupture in 
a bar, for the rupture-load has occasionally double the value 
given by this formula (see Saint-Venant’s edition of Navier’s 
Legons, p. 90); or (ii) when the material has defect of Hooke's 
Law; or (iii) different moduli for stretch and squeeze, for in this as 
in the preceding case the neutral axis does not pass through the 
centroids of the cross-sections ; or (iv) when the form of the cross- 
section is considerably modified ; it is found in this case that T 0 
is not independent of the shape of the cross-section. 

Tate throughout his work calculates the strength of his beams, 
even of the Conway Tube, on the supposition that they are to be 
loaded till rupture. For permanent structures, it is difficult to 
understand how this can be any safe criterion of strength. It was, 
however, adopted also by Fairbairn and Hodgkinson. 

It cannot be too often reiterated that the theoretically best 
form of section for a beam to be loaded only below the clastic limit 
by no means necessarily coincides with the section of the beam of 
greatest strength. 

[1492.] Pp. 24 — 41 are devoted to the consideration of the 
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relative strength of beams of similar section. In the preface (p. vii) 
Tate lays some stress upon the originality of the formulae obtained 
for such beams ; they are however very easy deductions from the 
above somewhat doubtful rupture-formula. 

[1493.] Tate questions, and I think justly, some of the formulae 
given by Hodgkinson, which bear too often a purely empirical 
character, and therefore cannot be trusted beyond the range of 
material and form employed in the experiments on which they are 
based. Thus (p. 59) Tate objects to Hodgkinson’s treatment of 
the cellular top structure of the Conway Tube as a strut, remarking 
that the whole tube must be considered as a beam under transverse 
load. For this reason he doubts Hodgkinson’s recommendation of 
the circular cell in preference to the rectangular cell for the 
cellular top structure of the tubes. By an analysis (pp. 74 — 76) 
very similar to that of our Art. 1483 it is shewn that the hollow 
square section of the same height and area as the hollow circular 
section is the stronger of the two. Since the neutral axis in this 
case lies outside the section, we have to replace ic of that Article 
by /e 2 -f where d is the distance of the centre of either section 
from the neutral axis. This addition, however, of the same quantity 
to W a and W H will not affect the question as to which is the greater, 
and the conclusions of that Article still hold. 

It seems to me that even supposing the cellular top structure 
to act as a strut, Hodgkinson’s experiments are hardly conclusive, 
because his rectangular cells with the same amount of material 
occupy more space than the circular — so he would really be using 
loss material for a top structure of given size. If he intended to 
divide his circular section into two, as was proposed in the ‘cor- 
rugated’ top, and to compare the cellular tops of type 

mm \f\f 

then since these contain the same amount of material and occupy 
about the same space, his recommendation was theoretically right, 
always supposing the top might be treated as a strut. His ex- 
periments only show, as it is, the advantage of form in hollow 
pillars or struts, not in cellular tops; see our Art. 1477. 

Tate, after endeavouring to account for Hodgkinson’s results, 
remarks, 
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Be this as it may, we are not disposed to give up a principle 
established by theory until some direct experiments should prove 
the contrary (p. 76). 

On the whole there is little in Tate’s work of present value ; 
the special problems discussed in it being of an elementary nature. 

[1494.] Sir William Fairbairn. An account of the Construction 
of the Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges. London, 1849. 

This work, although marred by the unnecessary details of a 
very painful controversy between Robert Stephenson, Eaton 
Hodgkinson and the author, still contains a large amount ol 
experimental matter relating to the strength of cylindrical and 
rectangular tubes used as girders. Thus we have (pp. 37 42) 

an abstract of Fairbairn’s experiments on cylindrical, elliptic and 
rectangular tubes, together with tubes with ‘cellular’ structures 
at the top to strengthen the resistance to ‘puckering or to 
crushing force. These are followed by a report of Eaton Hodgkin - 
son’s (pp. 42 — 47) containing a comparison of the formulae for tubes 
of circular, elliptic or rectangular section with experimental results. 
The ‘cellular’ structure for strengthening the tube seems to 
have been the idea which Hodgkinson and Fairbairn each claim to 
have originated (p. lOo). The matter was discussed at the British 
Association Meeting for 1846 in Southampton : see our Art. 1448. 

The most valuable experimental part of the work, however, will 
be found in the Appendix, pp. 209—288, being a detailed account 
of Fairbairn’s experiments entitled : Experimental Inquiry into the 
Strength of Malleable Iron Tubes. These contain experiments on 
a vast variety of tubes, including those strengthened at the top by 
a cellular structure. On pp. 273—281 will be found formulae, 
adapted from the ordinary theory of flexure to tubes of this character. 
The inquiry concludes with a few experiments on rivets and the; 
strength of iron plates : see Art. 1495. 

Much of the matter in this book will also be found in Clark’s 
work on these Bridges : see our Art. 1465. 

[1495.] 1850. Sir William Fairbairn. An Experimental 

Inquiry into the Strength of Wrought-Iron Elates and their 
Riveted Joints as applied to Ship-building and Vessels exposed 
to severe strains. Phil. Trans. Part II. 1850, pp. 677 — 725. This 
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paper is also reproduced in Fairbairn’s Useful Information for 
Engineers , First Series, 3rd Ed., Appendix, pp. 251—320. 

[1496.] The experiments described in the paper were made 
in the years 1838 — 39, but professional duties hindered the 
preparation of the paper till the above date. Eaton Hodgkinson 
assisted Fairbairn in the experiments, which were designed with 
the special view of testing the suitability of iron in the construction 
of ships. The distinct points under investigation were : 

1°. The strength of plates when torn asunder by a direct 
tractive load in the direction of the fibre, and when torn asunder 
by a load applied across it. 

2°. On the strength of joints in plates united by rivets 
as compared with the strength of the plates themselves. 

3°. On the resistance of plates to a contractive load whether 
applied as a dead weight or by impact. 

4°. On the transverse strength of wrought-iron ribs and frames. 

[1497.] In the first section (Part I. pp. 678 — 687) Fairbairn 
comes to the following conclusions : 

(i) There is very slight difference between the absolute 
strength of plate and of bar iron. 

This by no means holds for plates and bars such as are now 
manufactured! 

(ii) In whatever direction the plates are torn asunder their * 
absolute strengths are nearly the same, being in the mean about 
1/45 in favour of those tom across the fibres. 

The ‘ direction of the fibre ’ is used to signify the direction of 
the axes of the rough bars when piled together before being- 
rolled into the plate. The conclusion (ii) seems to me extremely 
improbable and suggests some experimental error. 

[1498.] On p. 686 will be found a reference to some experi- 
ments made by Hodgkinson on iron wire and to others made by 
the Admiralty at Woolwich on iron bars, which shew that the 
absolute strength of a material is not reduced by repeated rupture. 
Some experiments apparently shew it to be increased: see our 
Art. 1508. 
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[1499.] In the second section on riveting (Part II. pp. 688 — 
702), Fairbairn gives the preference to machine over hand-riveting. 
He does not appear to consider that any great influence is 
exercised by the frictional adhesion of the plates at the riveted 
joint. Thus he writes: 

On comparing the strength of plates with their riveted joints, it will 
be necessary to examine the sectional areas taken in a line through the 
rivet-holes with the section of the plates themselves. It is perfectly 
obvious that, in perforating a line of holes along the edge of a plate, we 
must reduce its strength, and it is also clear, that the plate so per- 
forated will be to the plate itself nearly, as the areas of their respective 
sections, with a small deduction for the irregularities of the pressure of 
the rivets upon the plate ; or, in other words, the joint will be reduced 
in strength somewhat more than the ratio of its section through that 

line to the solid section of the plate It may be said that the 

pressure or adhesion of the two surfaces of the plates would add to the 
strength ,* but this is not found to he the case, to any great extent, as 
in almost every instance the experiments indicate the resistance to be in 
the ratio of their sectional area, or nearly so (p. 691). 

It does not seem to me that Fairbairn's experiments are at all 
conclusive as to the part played by friction in a riveted joint. 
I think that till the elastic limit of the rivet is passed friction 
must be an element in the resistance at least of butt joints: see our 
Art. 1482. 

Fairbairn has also omitted to notice that the remaining material 
is weakened if the rivet-holes be punched. 

[1500.] Fairbairn concludes that a double line of rivets is far 
superior to a single line, and gives the following round numbers 
as shewing loss of strength (p. 700) : 

Strength of plate = 100. 

Strength of double-riveted lap joint ==70. 

Strength of single-riveted lap joints 56. 

I do not understand the process by which these numbers arc' 
deduced, nor do they seem very satisfactory, for no distinction 
is made between the elastic and absolute strengths of the joint. 
The strain of a rivet is of a very complex nature, yet theoretically 
of a most interesting kind. We shall refer to the important 
memoirs of recent years in our second volume. Fairbairn can 
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however lay claim to being the earliest and for many years the 
only experimenter in this field. 

[1501.] Part in. (pp. 702 — 705) is occupied with the absolute 
strength of wrought-iron plates subjected to a normal load pro- 
duced by the pressure of a blunt point at the centre of the plate. 
The results obtained are compared with similar experiments on 
oak planks. It would have been interesting to compare the 
forms assumed by loaded plates with those given by theory for 
circular plates : see our Arts. 494 — 504. 

[1502.] Part iv. (pp. 705 — 713) is occupied with experiments 
on the absolute strength of the frames and ribs of vessels, i.e. beams 
formed by riveting angle-irons and plates together. These ex- 
periments have practical rather than theoretical value. They are 
followed (pp. 713 — 719) by simple analytical formulae for finding 
the neutral axis, moment of rupture, etc. for beams of various 
cross-sections on the Bernoulli-Eulerian hypothesis. 

[1503.] The memoir concludes with an account of experi- 
ments by Loyd on the tractive strength of bars of wrought-iron 
and some, suggested by Kennedy, on the transverse strength of 
malleable iron beams of diverse section (pp. 719 — 725). All that 
it seems necessary to notice in these experiments are the remark- 
able statements: 

(i) That the absolute strength of iron bars allowing for re- 
duced sectional area is increased by successive breakages (p. 720) : 
sec our Arts. 1353, 1379 and 1524. Thus it increased on the 
average in four successive breakages from 23*94 to 29*20 tons per 
square inch. 

(ii) The rupture-stretch of wrought-iron bars of the same 
section increases as their length decreases, although the absolute 
strength remains the same (p. 723). 

These results would be suggestive as regards the changes set 
produces in molecular condition were we certain how far the first 
may not bo duo to the want of homogeneity in the bar and 
so to its rupturing successively at its weakest sections, and how far 
the second may not be due to the fact that the short lengths 
always include the local stricture. 

T. K. 


51 
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[1504] E. Phillips. Sur les ressorts formes de plusietirs feu - 
Hies diacier employes dans la construction des voitures et wagons . 
Gomptes rendus, T. xxxi. 1850, pp. 712 — 715. This is an extract of 
a memoir, which does not appear to have been ever published in full. 
The memoir contains a theoretical and experimental investigation 
of the best form of carriage springs. In the extract no analysis is 
given, but an interesting statement of theoretical and experimental 
results. These will be best taken in connection with later memoirs 
on the same subject by Phillips which will be considered in our 
second volume. 

1505. Samuel Haughton. On the Laws of Equilibrium and 
Motion of Solid and Fluid Bodies. This is printed in the 
Gamb. and Dublin Math. Jour., Yol. I. 1846, pp. 173 — 182, 
and Yol. II. 1847, pp. 100 — 108. The whole is in effect re- 
produced with considerable additions in a memoir entitled : 
On the Equilibrium and Motion of Solid and Fluid Bodies , and 
published in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy , Yol. XXL, 
1848, pp. 151 — 198; the memoir was read May 25, 1846. An 
abstract of the memoir is given in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Irish Academy, Yol. III. 1847, pp. 252 — 258. 

1506. An account of this memoir would find its appropriate 
place in a history of the wave theory of light ; we shall only 
briefly notice what strictly belongs to our subject. 

The author says at the beginning of the memoir : 

The object of the present paper is to deduce from simple physical 
considerations the laws of equilibrium and motion of elastic solid and 
fluid bodies, by the method followed in the Mecanique Analytique of 
Lagrange, which possesses the remarkable advantage of giving, by the 
same analysis, the general equations of any system, together with the 

particular conditions to be fulfilled at the limits The present paper 

is an attempt to apply the same method of Lagrange to the case of 
material substances, whether fluid or solid, homogeneous or hetero- 
geneous, and whether possessed of a crystalline structure or not; and 
more particularly to investigate the general dynamical laws of solid 
elastic bodies, and the conditions at the limiting surfaces which bound 
the solid. 

[1507.] The following remarks, which will be found on p. 178 
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of the Journal Vol. I., may be quoted as marking Haughtou's 
position: 


The most general conception of solids and fluids, is that of c an 
immense assemblage of molecules separated from each other by in- 
definitely small distances if we add to this general notion, the 
assertion, that c these molecules act on each other only in the line joining 
•them,' we shall have a definition of the medium whose laws I propose to 
investigate. 

This statement stamps the writer as a rari-constant elastician 1 . 


[1508.] The distinction drawn between solids and fluids is 

That in solid bodies the resultant of all the forces exerted by all 
the surrounding molecules on any molecule (m) is zero. That in fluids, 
whether liquid or gaseous, this is not the case, and that consequently 
the fluid (no external pressures or forces acting) would be dissipated 
(p. 174.) 


[1509.] It may be noted that Haughton, notwithstanding the 
Navier-Poisson controversy, does not hesitate to replace his 
summations by definite integrals and this without any remark: 
see our Arts. 421, 532, and 615. The same objections which 
Poisson and Cauchy raised against Navier apply to Haughton : see 
Haughton’s integrals on pp. 178 and 179 of the Journal , Vol. i. 


1510. The general equation of equilibrium from which the 
author starts is 


JJ I (XSu + YBv 4- ZBw) dm=JJJsV dxdydz , 


where 8 V denotes, in the language of Lagrange, the sum of the 
moments of the internal forces. The essential part of the process 
is that which relates to the nature of the function V. The action 
between two molecules is assumed to be represented by an ex- 
pression of the form f(p, a, /3, 7, p ), where p is the distance 

1 Of course in the case of isotropy as a uni-constant elastician. Thus Sir 
William Thomson said in his Baltimore lectures : 

‘The prcssural wave has been the difficulty. Cauchy starved the animal, 
M’Cullagh and Neumann didn’t know of its existence, Haughton put it in 
an Irish ear and it wouldn’t go, Green and Eayleigh treated it according to 
its merits.’ (Nature, March 1885, p. 462.) 

I understand this to mean that the bete noir of those, who syllogize : ether = 
jolly* elastic solid, is quite unmanageable with one constant : see our Art. 980. 

51—2 
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between the two molecules in their original state, and a, /3, 7 the 
direction cosines of this distance ; p is the increment of p produced 
by the operation of the forces. 

By expanding and neglecting squares and higher powers of p 
we may represent /thus, 

f= F 0+ 2F lP' 

The moment of this, in Lagrange’s sense of the word, is fdp, 
that is F + F i^p 2 ) 

and thus we have for SV the value 

SF=2{iW + i^ (P'% 

and finally V— J JJ ( F o P + F \ P 2 ) dm,. 

The author holds that the first part of the integral vanishes in 
the case of solids but not in the case of fluids. 


1511. The general equations of equilibrium restricted to this 
approximate value of V are fully worked out. Denote by V 0 and 
V the parts of V which depend on p and p' 2 respectively; then it 
is found that 


Tr 4nr fdu dv dw\ f°° - 8 , 

v -’T(d£ + Ty + d;)]. 

where u , v, w are the shifts. It is found also that 
terms, but involves only 15 distinct coefficients. 


V t contains 21 


1512. I will not delay on the applications made by the author 
of his formulae to the wave theory of light, but on account of the 
interesting nature of the results I will reproduce a portion of the 
abstract given in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy . 
Haughton constructs six fixed ellipsoids, and from those derives a 
certain variable ellipsoid. 

The axes of this ellipsoid will be the three possible directions of 
molecular vibrations, and the corresponding velocities of waves will be 
inversely as the lengths of these axes. 

To this the following footnote is appended : 


After Mr Haughton had obtained this construction, he found that 
M. Cauchy has given analytically, and for a particular case, a solution 
which involves an analogous ellipsoid ’ but M. Cauchy has not followed 
out the consequences of his analysis in the right direction, and has boon 
misled in his attempt to apply his equations to the problem of light 
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The abstract then proceeds thus : 

The six ellipsoids just mentioned perform a very important part in 
the. problem of elastic solids, as they reappear in the conditions at the 
limits, and afford a geometrical meaning for many of the results. 

1513. Mr Haughton then determines from simple considerations 
the equation of the Sphaero- Reciprocal-Polar of the Wave-surface, or 
the Surface of wave-slowness of elastic solids, which occupies a position 
in this subject analogous to that held by the index-surface in Light. 
This surface, and the important results it leads to, are as far as Mr 
Haughton is aware, given by him for the first time ; it is of the sixth 
degree, and has three sheets, and by means of it the direction of a 
vibration passing from one medium into another may be determined. 

1514. The paper then proceeds to the discussion of three particular 
cases of olastic solids : (i) The case where the molecules are arranged 
symmetrically round three rectangular planes; (ii) Round one axis; 
(in) The case of a homogeneous isotropic body. 

in the first case the following results are deduced : 

The traces of the surface of wave-slowness on the planes of symmetry 
consist; of an ellipse and a curve of the fourth degree. The surface 
possesses four nodes in one of its principal planes, where the tangent 
piano becomes a cone of the second degree, and the existence of these 
points will give rise to a conical refraction in acoustics, similar to what 
lias been established in physical optics. 

In general, for a given direction of wave-plane, three waves will be 
possible, the corresponding vibrations of the molecules being in three 
directions, at right angles to each other, though not, in general, parallel 
or normal to the wavoplano. Mr Haughton investigates the possibility 
of the vibrations being normal and transversal, and finds that for 
particular directions of wave (given in the paper) the vibrations arc, 
two in the wave-piano, and the third perpendicular to it. He discusses 
also at length the other two cases, together with the equations of 
condition which hold in general at the limits, and the geometrical 
interpretations of those conditions by moans of the fixed ellipsoids. 

1515. The part of the memoir which really concerns us may 
bo considered to be pp. 151 — 1C8, corresponding to what is given 
in Vol. x. of the Ocmh. and l)uh. Math. Journal Out of these the 
following pages of the memoir arc not found in the Journal, 
namely 159 — 103 which treat of the reduction of the constants 
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from 12 to 9, and 166 — 168 which treat of the conditions at the 
limits. 

In connection with this memoir by Haughton and another by 
him in Yol. xxn. of the Transactions of the Irish Academy , 
the reader may consult a paper by W. J. M. Eankine in the Camb. 
and Dublin Math . Jour Yol. VII., 1852, pp. 217 — 234. 


1516. Samuel Haughton. On a Classification of Mastic 
Media, and the Laws of Plane Waves propagated through them. 
This is published in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Yol. xxn. 1855, pages 97 — 138; it was read January 8, 1849 \ 


1517. So far as we are concerned with this memoir it may be 
said to consist in the establishment of the body-stress-equations 
of an elastic solid. They are given in the form 

/ d 2 u f \ — dxx dxy dxz 

\ dt 2 ) dx^dy^dz 1 

f d 2 v f \ __ dm dm dyz 

^ \df ) dx ~dy dz J 

/ dhu ^ J\ __ dzx ( dm d?z 

^ \ dt ) dx dy dz ' 

The mode of obtaining them resembles that of which an accoun b 
will be found in our notice of Haughton ’s memoir of 1850 : mo 
our Art. 1520. 

The conditions 


«u = yz } aw = sat, yx = xy 

are obtained as by Cauchy and Poisson, but Haughton adds 

1 [In this memoir Haughton treats the rari-constant hypothesis as applying only 
to a particular class of bodies, and so to some extent retires from the position, 
assumed hy him in tho memoir of May, 1846. But ho roaches a very curious 
conclusion (pp. 126, 127), namely, that if tho body consist of repelling and 
attracting moloculcs the function V can contain twenty-one independent constants. 
He supposes in fact the reduction to fifteen constants in Ids former paper to depend 
on the representation of the constants by definite integrals, and not on tho 
assumption of molecular force being central. Ho thus apparently does not under- 
stand why Green’s equations arc more general than Cauchy’s. It h obvious 
that Haughton is in this section a rari-constant olastician in disguise, for if ho 
accepts the hypothesis that tho function V depends only on change in molecular 
distance he ought to reduce his constants to fifteen , and in the equations of 
p. 183 to one; see Cauchy’s and Clausius’ memoirs noted in our Arts. 015, 610, 922 
and 1400. Em] 
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on p. 107, “These writers seem to have considered them as 
necessary for all systems; but this is not true...”. The author 
proceeds to develope this remark, but I do not agree with him. 

1518. The most important bearing of the memoir is on the 
wave theory of light ; the author institutes comparisons between 
the different methods used by Fresnel, Cauchy, Green, and Mac- 
Oullagh : see p. 274 of the Report on Double Refraction by 
Stokes in the British Association Report for 1862. 

The following remark as to the principle of Virtual Velocities 
occurs on page 116 of the memoir: 

The equation of virtual velocities, as stated by M. Poisson and other 
writers, supposes no virtual displacements but those for which equal 
and opposite displacements are possible; the correct statement of the 
principle is, that the sum of the virtual moments of the system can 
never become positive for possible displacements. For the full de- 
velopment of this important correction of the equation of virtual 
velocities, as given by Lagrange, I shall refer to a memoir of M. 
Osfrogradsky, contained in the Mcmoires de V Academie de St Peter sboimj, 
Tom. m. p. 130 b 

,1510. It will bo convenient to take together three papers 
published by Haughton in various volumes of the Gamb. and Dublin 
Matin Jour, and entitled: Notes on Molecular Mechanics. 

I. On the general equations of Motion . Vol. v., 1850, 
pp, 172—176. 

II. Propagation of Plane Waves. Vol. vm., 1853, pp. 159 — 
1(55. 

III. Normal and Transverse Vibrations. Vol. ix., 1854, 
pp. 120—137. 

1520. The second and the third of these papers belong to 
the wave theory of light, and so do not fall within our range ; they 
die a memoir by Jellott hi Vol. XXII. of the Trans. R. Irish 
Acad , ; nee our Art 1526. We have then only to notice the first 
paper; the object of this is to establish the general equations of 

* The following errata in Haughton’s memoir may be noted : 

Pago 111, In equation (14) in many terms 2 is omitted. 

Pago 114. In equations (16) supply -on tho left-hand side ; this mistake ex- 
tends its influence further. Tho fact is that in this memoir V has tho contrary 
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equilibrium and motion. Two extracts from it will be of interest ; 
they are from the commencement of the paper. 

The equations which express the conditions of equilibrium and 
motion resulting from molecular forces have been investigated by many 
writers, and although the results arrived at have for the most part 
agreed with each other, yet the principles from which they have been 
derived have been so different, as to render this bi'anch of mechanics 
less complete than many others on which less labour has been bestowed. 
In Trance, this subject has occupied the attention of Navier, Poisson, 
Cauchy, and St. Tenant, while at home it has been cultivated with 
success hy Mr Green and Prof. MacCullagh in the case of Light, and 
by Mr Stokes in the case of Hydrodynamics and Elastic Solids 

I shall adopt the method of the M&canique Ancdytiyue of Lagrange, 
which is well adapted to such investigations as the present. In order 
to express by means of it the conditions of equilibrium and motion of a 
continuous body, it is necessary to distinguish the forces acting at each, 
point into two classes, viz. molecular and external forces ; including 
among the latter the resultants of the attractions of the points of the 
body which are situated at a finite distance, as these attractions result 
from gravitation, and should not be confounded with molecular forces. 
The forces being thus considered as divided into two groups, the equation 
of virtual velocities is the following : 

3 (Ftp + Ftp? + Arc.) + S (QSq + Q'ty + (fee.) = 0, 

P, F 9 <fec. denoting the external forces, and Q, Q', <fec. tho molecular 
forces. The hypotheses which I shall make as to tho nature of the 
molecular forces are two in number : first, ‘ that the virtual moments of 
the molecular forces may be represented by the variation of a sint/le 
function i.e. 


QSq + Q'ty + &c. =8F ( 1 ) * 

and secondly, ‘ that if u, v, w represent the small displacements of any 
molecule from its position of rest , y, *, the function V depends on the 
differential coefficients of the first order of u, v, w, i.e. 
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1521. It will be seen from this quotation that the assumptions 
on which the process rests are very clearly stated. By the ordinary 
methods of the Calculus of Variations the following equations are 
obtained which must hold at every point of the body in the case 
of motion : 


cPu 


dV 

d 

dV 

d 

dV 

~ p w~ 

dx * 

di i 

+ dy 

' da 2 + 

dz 

- da,’ 

d\ 

d 

dV 

, d 

dV 

d 

dV 

p dt = 

dx ' 

' dfi l 

+ dy ' 

'dfr + 

dz ‘ 

’ d(3 z ’ 

dhu 

- A 

dV 

d_ 

dV 

d 

dr 

p df = 

dx ’ 

dy i 

+ dy ‘ 

d 7 2 + 

dz * 

dy s ’ 


where p denotes the density of the body. 

[1522.] Paper III. may be fairly neglected for our present 
purpose as its applications are purely to the undulatory theory of 
light, but there are one or two points in the second paper which 
may properly be referred to here. The function V has forty-five 
eoellidonts. These are only reduced in III. to twenty-one and after- 
wards to nine by a theorem of Jellett’s ; Haughton in III. (p. 134) 
finds two constants in the equations for wave-motion in an isotropic 
homogeneous clastic solid, but it seems to me that, if he adopts 
Jullett’s theorem to reduce his constants, he ought only to have 
one, for that theorem contains the hypothesis of uni-constant 
isotropy. The equations based upon the function V are investi- 
gated in JL in a manner very similar to that of Lame and other 
writers for the ease of a piano wave, but there are some additional 
points which deserve notice. Haughton investigates the possibility 
of: 


(i) A change in the amplitude so that the type of wave-shift 
takes the form 

u « p cos a . e A sm — * (lx + my + nz — vt ), 

where lx + my + nz « 0 is a plane parallel to the wave front. 
It is shewn that the constant q must be zero, or motion is not 
possible. 
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(ii) A change in the amplitude so that the type of wave-shift 
takes the form 


u — pcosQL. e 


- ^{Q{lx+my+nz) - Kvt] . 2tt 


sm • 


(lx + my + nz — vt). 


It is shewn that in this case K must he equal to q. The 
amplitude is then a function of the phase, but its form does not 
indicate a diminished intensity of vibration. Haughton remarks 
that this agrees with a statement of Rankine’s and refers to the 
Gamb. and Dublin Math . Jour . Yol. VIT. p. 218. I suppose the 
statement referred to is that contained in the footnote. It is to the 
effect that the function V, since it expresses the work, does not 
permit of a loss of energy by conversion into heat etc. Thus of 
course we might & priori have recognised the impossibility of such 
a shift-type as is suggested in (i). 

(iii) A change in tbe density of the medium being taken into 
account. In this case Haughton deduces' that there will be a 
relation between the altered and primitive density of the form 

P = Po e~ e («), 

where 6 is the dilatation and he obtains equations of the type 


~Po e ~ 


9 ^u^d_dV + ±dV + d dV 
dt dx da, dy da 2 


( 6 ), 


where 


dz da« 

- i> 

du __ du du 

da’ a *-dy’ a *~~dz' 

But in obtaining equation (a) from the equation of continuity 

Haughton neglects such terms as ^ > hence it seems to me he 

d*u 

ought to neglect such terms as 0 in (Z>), which would reduce 


that equation to the usual form. 

He applies equation (b) to the case of plane wave motion and 
takes 


~-r~P COBXOOH -■ - (?«+4Hy+n*-lrf) 

p = p 0 e x A 

where % is the angle between the normal to the wave-face and the 
direction of vibration. Thus in order that p may not differ much from 
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Po» X he nearly equal to a right angle, i.e. the vibration nearly 
in the wave-face ; or, if the vibration be nearly normal, X must be 
very great, i.e. the velocity of normal vibration must be very great. 
As I have said, however, I am not satisfied with equation (b). 

[1523.] Samuel Haughton. On the Dynamical Coefficient of 
Elasticity of Steel, Iron, Brass , Oak and Teak. Royal Irish 
Academy, Proceedings, Vol. vm, 1864, p. 86. This communication 
was made on February 10, 1862. It refers to some experiments 
the full results of which the writer proposes to lay later before 
the Academy. I am unaware whether any such later communi- 
cation was made. 

The noteworthy result of these experiments is that, according 
to them, the dynamical coefficient of elasticity or the ratio of 
the velocity of separation to the velocity of approach of the two 
colliding spherical bodies is not a constant, but diminishes according 
to Homo unknown law as the velocity of collision increases. 

The reader should, however, note the opposite conclusions of 
Morin and Hodgldnson, not to mention Newton: see Arts. 1183 
and 94 K 

[ 1 524.] A, Baudrimont. Experiences sur la UnaciU des metaux 
nmlUahles faites am temperatures 0, 100 et 200 degris. Annales 
<fe cl mm et physique, T. xxx. pp, 304 — 311, 1850. This writer 
does little more than confirm Wcrtheim’s results; at the same time, 
ho claims a priority of investigation, although not of publication. 
He points out that the tenacity of metals varies with the 
temperature, generally decreasing as it increases ; the rate 
of change in the tenacity is not in all metals proportional to 
the rate of change of the temperature. The peculiar nature of 
the tenacity of iron is noted : sec our Arts. 1308 and 1353. 

In the same volume of the Annales , p. 507, are some Remarques 
(\ U occasion du mhnoire de M. Baudrimont sur la UnaciU des 
mMatm by Werthoim. He vindicates Ins claim to priority in tbe 
determination of the influence of temperature on cohesion. A 
note of Baudrimont’s in reply will bo found in the Annales, 
Tome xxx r. p. 508. The controversy is of no interest. 

Oilier memoirs of Baudrimont, including one presented to the 
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Acaddmie on December 80, 1850, will be considered in our second 
volume. 

[1525.] J. Lissajous. Mdmoire sur la position des noeuds dans 
Us lames qui vibrent transversalement : Annates de chimie et 
physique, , T. xxx, 1850, pp. 385 — 410. 

This memoir may be said to complete the labours of Euler and 
Strehlke (see our Arts. 49, 64, and 356), We have six possible 
cases for the lamina : 

1°. Both ends free. 

2°. Both ends built-in. 

3°. One end free, one end built-in. 

4°. One end free, one end fixed. 

5°. One end built-in, one end fixed. 

6°. Both ends fixed. 

By ‘ fixed’ we denote the terminal fixed in position, but not in 
direction. Strehlke had considered case 1°, Lissajous considers 
all the cases calculating the roots of the transcendental equations 
which give the nodes, and verifying his results experimentally. 
The memoir is very important for the theory of sound, but it 
lies beyond the scope of our present enterprise to do more than 
refer to it. 

1526. John H. Jellett. On the Equilibrium and. Motion of 
an Elastic Solid. This is published in the Transactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy , Vol. xxii, 1855, pp. 179 — 217 ; it was read 
January 28, 1850. 

In this memoir we have a very elaborate investigation of 
the equations for the equilibrium and motion of an elastic solid, 
the solid being regarded as an aggregate of molecules, and 
Lagrange’s method employed. Other writers who treat the 
problem in this way have assumed that the sum of the ‘ internal 
moments’ of a medium may be represented by the variation of 
a single function ; but J ellett does not make this assumption. 

1527. The following extract gives an account of the basis of 
the memoir ; 
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General Classification of Bodies. I. Hypothesis of Independent 
Action. II. Hypothesis of Modified Action. 

The classification which I propose here to adopt, and which forms 
the basis of the present Memoir, is founded upon the following very 
obvious principle. The force, or influence, which one particle or 
molecule exerts on another, may show its effect either by causing a 
change in its state, or by causing a change in its position. Either or 
both of these changes may affect the influence which this particle in its 
turn exerts upon any of those around it. Thus, for example if m, m', 
m" bo three particles acting upon each other by the ordinary attraction 
of gravitation, the action of m' upon m" will be modified by the action 
of m only so far as their distance from each other is changed by it. 
The attraction of m has no power to change the attraction of m! upon 
any other particle, except by altering its distance from that particle. 
But the case would be altogether different if we supjmsed m, m', m", to 
be electrified particles. In this case the action of m upon w! would 
modify the action of that particle upon ml\ not only by changing the 
distance between them, but also by changing their electrical state, and, 
therefore, the force which each exerts upon the other. In the former 
case, if mf and m" maintain the same relative position, the force which 
they mutually exert remains unchanged. In the second, even though 
the relatives position of the two particles remains unaltered, their 
mutual action will be modified by the presence of a third particle. 
From this distinction an obvious classification follows. In the first 
class wo place all bodies whoso particles exert upon each other a force 
which is independent of the surrounding particles; a force, therefore, 
which can bo changed only by a displacement of one or both of the 
particles under consideration. In the second class, which includes all 
other bodies, the mutual action of two particles is supposed to be 
affected by that of the surrounding particles (p. 181 .) 

1528. The equations are then investigated on the Hypothesis 
of Independent Action : see pp. 182 — 193 of the memoir. They 
are worked out without assuming the body to be homogeneous . 
This assumption is afterwards introduced: it is found that the 
equations now involve 54 coefficients, 

1529. The memoir proceeds on pp, 193 — 199 to discuss the 
assumption that a single function V exists by the variation 
of which the sum of the internal moments of the body may be 
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represented. It is found that the function V must involve 36 
constants. The form obtained for V is compared with forms used 
for the Theory of Light by MacCullagh and Green respectively; 
it is shewn that MacCullagh’s form is inadmissible, and that 
Green’s form is admissible only under conditions which 

would render the body uncrystalline, and therefore incapable of 
being generally identical with the luminous ether 1 . 

The memoir then says : 

Hence we infer, that if the supposed luminous ether be a medium 
such as either of these writers assume it to be, the mutual action of its 
particles cannot be independent. In other words, we must suppose 
that in such a medium the capacity which each particle possesses of 
exerting force on any other particle, is modified by the action of the 
surrounding particles 2 (p. 199). 

1530. The memoir, on pp. 200 and 201, considers the case in 
which bodies are composed of attracting and repelling molecules. 
The conclusion obtained is this: The equations of equilibrium or 
motion in a system of attracting or rebelling molecules will in 
general contain thirty distinct constants. Then the additional 
supposition is taken that the sum of the internal moments may 
be represented by the variation of a single function ; the inference 
now is this: The equations of equilibrium or motion of a body 

1 [This argument against Green, it should be noted, is not that raised by Saint- 
Venant: see our Art. 1304 and Glazebrook’s Report on Physical Optics, British 
Association Reports , 1885, p. 171. It is only the result of accepting the 4 Hypothesis 
of Independent Action.’ Ed.] 

2 [This result apart from optical theories is of peculiar interest as showing 
that the multi-constant theory urges us to assume that intormolecular force is a 
function not only of intermolecular distance, but of the arrangement of surround- 
ing molecules. Yet this indirect action of a molecule <7 on a molecule B, by 
its influence on the action of A on B , would in most conceivahlo cases be either of a 
higher order than the direct action of A upon B or require time to produce its 
full effect. Thus suppose A , B and O wore pulsating spheres in a fluid medium, 
the direction action of A on B would depend on their distance and on the amplitudes 
of their pulsations, these amplitudes would, it is true, be influenced by the pulsating 
of C and by the position of G , but the offect would bo of a much smaller order than 
the direct influence of A and B on each other’s pulsations and position. As a first 
approximation at least wo should liavo rari-constant elasticity. Perhaps wo have 
here the cause of the divergence in valuo between the elastic constants as 
determined by vibrational and statical methods : see our Arts. 931 and 1404. En.J 
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in which the molecular force acts in the line pining the molecules , 
and is represented by a function of the distance , will contain fifteen 
distinct constants . 

1531. On pp. 202—205 the memoir considers the Hypothesis 
of Modified Action . The discussion is summed up thus : 

It is unnecessary to pursue the consequences of this principle 
further; for, as we have already seen, all the varieties of the general 
equations of motion, to the consideration of which the present Memoir 
is specially devoted, may be obtained from the more limited principle of 
independent action (p. 205). 

1532. Pp. 206 — 209 are occupied in pointing out the serious 
difficulties which must occur in applying the equations, as many 
writers on physical Optics do, to the transmission of undulations 
from one body to another with which it is in contact. If we take 
a point in one body nearer to the common surface than the radius 
of molecular activity, the integrals on which the coefficients depend 
cannot bo justly assumed to retain the same values as they have 
for a point remote from the common surface; they will not be 
constant but functions of the distance from the common surface. 
The form of the equations of motion will therefore be completely 
altered, by the change of constant into variable coefficients, and by 
the introduction of new terms. 

[1533.] Jollott sums up his conclusions on this point in five 
statements (pp. 207 — 208) which wc reproduce here as they seem 
worthy of more consideration than has apparently been given to 
them ; 

(1) That in the caso of a single medium of limited' extent, the 
molecules which are situated at a distance from the bounding surface 
less than the radius of molecular activity, move according to a law 
altogether different from that which regulates the motion of the par- 
ticles in the interior, 

(2) That it is impossible to assign this law without formulating 
one or more hypotheses as to the nature of the medium. 

(3) That if a plane wave pass through a homogeneous medium, it 
will not in general roach the surface ; that is to say, the motion of the 
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particles in and immediately adjoining the surface will not be a wave 
motion composed of rectilinear vibrations. 

(4) That if two media be in contact there will be a stratum of 
particles extending on each side of the surface of separation to a distance 
equal to the greatest radius of molecular activity ; and that the motion 
of the particles in this stratum is altogether different from that of the 
particles in the interior of either medium. 

(5) That, therefore, two media which are thus in contact, may be 
each perfectly capable of transmitting plane waves through them, in all 
directions, and yet incapable of transmitting such a motion from one to 
the other * and that even in the case of reflection, in which the motion 
is transmitted back again through the same medium, the vibrations may 
cease to be rectilinear. The phenomenon of total inflection affords an 
instance of this. 

Jellett can see no satisfactory answer to these objections and 
he thus finds difficulty in accepting the theories of reflection and 
refraction propounded by Cauchy, MacCullagh, Green, etc. 

1534 Throughout the memoir the coefficients are represented 
by integrals , and pp. 209 — 215 are devoted to examining* how 
far this is admissible; special reference is made to Poisson's 
opinion, expressed on p. 399 of his memoir of April, 1828, that 
summation could not safely he changed into integration, Thu con- 
clusion of the discussion is thus stated : 

The methods of the integral calculus are applicable to questions of 
molecular mechanics , provided that the molecular force varies continuously 
within its sphere of action ; and provided also that the sphere of molecular 
action is of such a magnitude as to admit of being subdivided into an 
indefinite number of elements , each element containing an indefinite 
number of molecules, 

[We may remark, however, that precisely similar results to 
those of Jellett maybe obtained without replacing the summations 
by definite integrals, ie . by a method similar to that of Cauchy ; 
see our Arts. 615 and 1400. Ed.] 

1535. The whole memoir deserves attentive study ; it m (ho 
clearest and most satisfactory of the numerous discussions of the 
problem by the aid of Lagrange’s method. The author refers more 
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than once to the memoir by Haughton published in the same 
volume: see our Art. 1516 1 . 

1536. James Clerk-Maxwell. On the Equilibrium of Elastic 
Solids . The author of this paper is the present distinguished Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Physics in the University of Cambridge 2 ; 
it is published in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh , Vol. xx. 1853, pages 87 — 120; it was read on February 
18, 1850. In the Table of Contents prefixed to the volume 
instead of solids we have by mistake fluids in the title of the paper. 

1537. The author alludes to the mathematical theories of elasti- 
city given by Navier, Poisson, and Lam6 and Clapeyron ; he holds 
that these are inconsistent with experimental results, citing those of 
Oersted : see our Art. 690, and considers that formulae involving 
only one coefficient are insufficient®. Accordingly he proposes to 

1 The following slip may be noted : 

Page 193 first line : such terms as P - 1 should be P+ 1. 

3 [I have left these words as a record of the date when Dr Todhunter 
wrote them. Clerk-Maxwell died in 1879. Ed.] 

® [The arguments used are of a nature similar to those of Stokes : 

The insufficiency of one coefficient may be proved from the existence of bodies 
of different degrees of solidity. 

No effort is required to retain a liquid in any form, if its volume remain 
unchanged ; but when the form of a Rolid is changed, a force is called into action 
which tends to restore its former figure ; and this constitutes the difference between 
clastic solids and fluids. Both tend to recover their vohme, but fluids do not tend 
to recover their shape. 

Now, since there are in nature bodies which are in every intermediate state from 
perfect solidity to perfect .liquidity, these two elastic powers cannot exist in every 
body in the same proportion, and therefore all theories which assign to them an 
invariable ratio must be erroneous (p. 87). 

My objection to these arguments may be thus stated: Given a stress which exceeds 
the elastic limit, the strain will consist of two parts elastic strain and set, every such 
stress produces a definite amount of set. The uni-constant elasticians assert that 
their hypothesis holds only for the elastic strain and not for the set. Now in the 
case of a fluid the elastic limits approach nearer and nearer, and the least stress 
resulting in a positive stretch produces set, barely any elastic strain. The bi- 
constant hypothesis which is needful for viscous fluids is a hypothesis as to set and 
not as to elastic strain. When we say that there are bodies in every intermediate 
state between solid and fluid, do we not mean that for any given stress we can find 
bodies which can have for this stress every conceivable relative amount of elastic 
strain and of set, i*e. bodies ranging from the perfectly elastic solid to the perfectly 
setting fluid? Ed.] 

T, E> 


52 
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adopt as the foundation of his theory two axioms, of which he gives 
the following account : 

If three pressures in three rectangular axes he applied at a point in 
an elastic solid : 

1. The sum of the three 'pressures is proportional to the sum of the 
compressions which they produce. 

2. The difference between two of the pressures is proportional to the 
difference of the compressions which they produce. 

The equations deduced from these axioms contain two coefficients, 
and differ from those of heavier only in not assuming any invariable 
ratio between the cubical and linear elasticity. They are the same as 
those obtained by Professor Stokes from his equations of fluid motion, 
and they agree with all the laws of elasticity which have been deduced 
from experiments (pp. 87> 88). 

1538. The author refers to the researches of Cauchy contained 
in his Exercices d y Analyse, Yol. III. p. 180, but the reference 
should be to the Exercices de matkhiatiques : see Art. 614 
of my account of Cauchy. The author says, with respect to 
Cauchy : 

Instead of supposing each pressure proportional to the linear 
compression which it produces, he supposes it to consist of two parts, 
one of which is proportional to the linear compression in the direction 
of the pressure, while the other is proportional to the diminution of 
volume. As this hypothesis admits two coefficients, it differs from 
that of this paper only in the values of the coefficients selected. They 
are denoted by K and k , and m, 7c~-?n (pp. 88, 89). 

1539. The following reproduction of Maxwell’s pages 90 — 92 
will exhibit his method of considering strain. 

The laws of elasticity express the relation between the changes 
of the dimensions of a body and the forces which produce them. 

These forces are called Pressures , and their effects Compres- 
sions. Pressures are estimated in pounds on the square inch, and 
compressions in fractions of the dimensions compressed. 

Let the position of material points in space be expressed by 
their coordinates x, y, 5 , then any change in a system of such 
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points is expressed by giving to these coordinates the variations 
Sx, 8y, 8z, these variations being functions of x , y, z. 

The quantities 8x, Sy, 8z represent the absolute motion of each 
point in the directions of the three co-ordinates ; but as compres- 
sion depends not on absolute, but on relative displacement, 
we have to consider only the nine quantities : 

d8x dSx d8x d8y dSy d8y dSz dSz d8z 
dx dy 3 dz 3 dx 3 dy ’ dz 3 dx 3 dy 3 dz ‘ 

Since the number of these quantities is nine, if nine other 
independent quantities of the same kind can be found, the one set 
may be found in terms of the other. The quantities which we 
shall assume for this purpose are — 


1. Three compressions ^ — in the directions of three 
principal axes a, /3, y ; 


2. The nine direction-cosines of these axes, with the six 
connecting equations , leaving three independent quantities ; 

3, The small angles of rotation of this system of axes about 
the axes of x, y, z . 

The cosines of the angles which the axes of x, y, z make with 
those of a, /3, y are — 


cos(aOtf) = 0 ^ 

cas(/30x) = 6 1( 

cos(yO&) = Cp 

cos (a Oy) » a >2 , 

cos(/30y) = 

cos (y Oy) = c 2 , 

cos (a 0-s) ss a s , 

cos Q30z) — 

cos (y Oz) = c s . 

These direction-cosines are connected by the six equations, 

ut + V + ot-l, 

a a a + Z> t a + a/ = 1, 

a? + K + c z = 1» 


a % a t d- bj> % + c t c 3 = 0, a 8 a s d~ bj) n + c 2 c 8 = 0, a 3 a x d- b a b t -f c z c x =*= 0. 
The rotation of the system of axes a, /3, y, round the axis of 
x } from y to z, « 8% a , 
y, from z to x } « 8% v 
from x to y, « 8% 3 . 

By resolving the displacements 8a, 8/3, 8y, 8% t , S% 2 , S^ 3 in the 
directions of the axes x, y, z , the displacements in these axes are 
found to be 

8x *» cqSa -f b^/3 d- CjSy — 8^ -f 8% a y, 

8y a* a t 8oL 4- 6*8# -f c 2 8y - 8% s r -f 8^, 

8s « o 3 8x + d* c a 8y - o^y + 
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But 


8 a = 


and 


8a so ax . 

•■-, %0=P-0> and s 7 = 7-^; 


a=a 1 x + a i y + a s z, 0 = \x + b 2 y + b 2 z, and 7 = c t x + c a y + c a z. 
Substituting these values Sx, B0, and By in the expressions for 
Bx, By, Bz, and differentiating with respect to x, y, and z, in each 
equation, we obtain the equations 


dSx Sx , SB , , <5y 

dx + W 1 + 7 1 1 

+ + X c ; 

dy a 2 p 7 

dz a 3 0 a 7 8 J 

cZ&k Bx S/3 7 , By R 

__ = _ aA+ _ 5 A+ 7 CiC 2 + a X3 

d&r Sa S/9 , , S7 s 

cfc - a a ' lCls + '0 + 7 ° lCs ^ 


dSy __ 8a 


8/3 


87 


nz-i a ^f V. +?«.+«* 
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dy a 


P 

dhz 8a 8/3 7 7 87 ^ 

= — ®»«* + 0 hh + 0 Vi! “ S Xl 


7 


.( 1 ). 


.( 2 ). 


Equations (1) and (2) are purely geometrical results; equations 
(1) coincide with the formula of my Art. 547 ; for the slides vanish 
for the principal axes. The other six equations I havo not soon 
elsewhere ; by adding so as to form three from thorn by elimination 
of s Xi> S X* $X S we g et expressions for the slides very similar to that 
quoted in my Art. 1368, when we put in the latter tho slides for the 
principal axes zero. But is Maxwell’s mode satisfactory ? Where 
does he use his hypothesis that a, 0, 7 refer to principal axes ? 
Implicitly in treating these compressions as the only relative dia- 
placements. 

It will be seen that neither the terminology nor the notation of 
Maxwell is peculiarly inviting. 
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1540. When we arrive at the mathematical investigations of 
the memoir concerning stress we see that something less is assumed 
than the verbal statement of the axioms would suggest : it is really- 
assumed that the axioms hold with respect to principal tractions 
only. 

Let xx, yy» S denote principal tractions ; and assume that 


and also that 


xx -f yy + zz = 3n 


'du dv dw \ 
jdx dy + dz) 7 


These give 


xx — yy yy — z& zz — xx 

du ^ dv dv dm dm du 

dx dy dy dz dz dx 

xx = [n — ^m) 9 + m ™ , 
dv 


— m. 


- / j \ /i dm 

zz = (n — $m) u + m 

Then we easily deduce from equation (3) of Art. 659 that 

Si? = Se COS 2 (xx') + yy COS 2 (yx') + zz COS 2 (zot) 

■ (»-$»») e+m jj cos 2 (.w') + ~ V - cos \yx) + J cos s (W)J , 
and by using equation (2) of Art. 663 this becomes 
Sfo =(n— $m) 0+m ^ . 


Also we may write 6' instead of 6 since this quantity is an 
invariant ; so that for .S' we obtain an equation of precisely the 
Hama form as that for «*. Similarly we have for and S3 equations 
of precisely the samo form as those for yy and 2 respectively. 
Again as in Art. 1308, 

vi m S cos (y'co) cos {z'x) 4- yy cos (y'y) cos {z'y) + 2 cos (y'z) cos (z'. z) 
«■ w cos {y'x) cos {z'x) + cos ( y'y ) cos {z'y) + ^ cos (y'z) cos {z'. 2)j 
m /dv' . dw'\ m 
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This easily follows by adding the fourth and sixth equations 
of (2) Art. 1539. 

^ m ^ wi 

bimilarly tx' — <r 2 , x ., ay — ^ & *y - 

The expressions thus found for the three tractions and 
the three shears practically agree with those of Maxwell. He 
assumes moreover that “n is the coefficient of cubical elasticity, 
and m that of linear elasticity 1 ” To obtain these equations 
Maxwell relies partly on results demonstrated by Lamd and 
Clapeyron, and partly on formulae which he obtains himself, so 
that on the whole it is somewhat difficult to apprehend his 
method. He obtains equations of bi-constant form for the 
stresses like those first given by Cauchy : see our Art. 614; these 
lead to the ordinary equations of equilibrium of elasticity with 
two constants. 


[1541.] 


On p. 95 Maxwell remarks that the shift-fluxions 


du 

dx 


must, if the temperature be variable, be diminished by 

a quantity proportional to the temperature. Thus he writes 
equations of the type : 


du _ / I 
dx \9n 


• -g—J (sue -f -yy + zi) + 


1 _ 

■ xx + G<1. 
m x 


Which give for the tractions, equations of the type : 


— , - v (du du dw 0 . 

«»(»-*«) ( 55 +^ + - 5 -3eff)+« 


du 

dx 


cq 


The shears remain unchanged. Here cq is the stretch for a 
rise of temperature q, and Znc equals the /3 of our notation. 
This result agrees with that of Stokes. Maxwell does not, like 
Duhamel, give the equation for the flow of heat : see our Arts. 861), 
883 and 1266. 


Maxwell applies his equations to various interesting cases; 
some of these had already been discussed by Lame and Clapeyron, 
hut the present investigations are more general as involving two 


1 Maxwell uses p for the n of our account. It is equivalent to our (8\ + 2^/3 
(or to the dilatation-modulus F of our Appendix, Note B) ; his m is our ip, 
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constants instead of one: see Art. 1010 of my account of Lamd 
and Clapeyron. 


1542. For example Maxwell’s Case III. is that which we 
have in Lame’s Legons, p. 188, though not quite so fully 
developed : see my Arts. 1012 and 1087. 

Taking expressions for the stresses in cylindrical coordinates, 
such as equations (7) of Lamp’s p. 184, we easily get by addition, 

rr + </x/> Hh = (3 A, + 2/a) 0 ; so that 

rr = ^T¥^ rr + u + zz) + ^W’ 


®"3X + V (J? + ?? + S)+2/ * 



^ X ^ _ dw 

““3X + 2 5- (»■ + *♦ + *) + 2/*^- • 

Maxwell’s equations (18), (19), (20) practically coincide with 
these three, allowing for difference of notation. He assumes that 
S is constant, that v is zero, and that the expressions are in- 
dependent of the angle <£. Further, Maxwell supposes a uniform 
distribution of load over the inner and outer surfaces of his 
hollow cylinder so that dwjdz is constant; hence 6 and ©4-rr 
are constants. Thus »$ is zero and the first of the body-stress 
equations (Lamd, p. 182, (5)) reduces to 

5 ? — rr dvr 
r dr * 


which coincides with Maxwell’s equation (21). 


1543. In those examples Maxwell calculates what he terms 
the * optical effect of the pressure of any point.’ He does this on 
the following basis : 

1 have found no account of any experiments on the relation between 
the doubly refracting power communicated to glass and other elastic 
solids by compression, and the pressure which produces it; but the 
phenomena of bent glass seem to prove, that in homogeneous singly- 
refracting substances exposed to pressures, the principal axes of pressure 
coincide with the principal axes of double refraction; and that the 
difference of pressures in any two axes is proportional to the difference 
of the velocities of the oppositely polarised rays whose directions are 
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parallel to the third axis. On this principle I have calculated the 
phenomena seen by polarised light in the cases where the solid is bounded 
by parallel planes (p. 90). 


[1544.] Thus if I be the £ optical effect ’ at distance r from the 
axis in Case III. of a hollow cylinder of height 6, in which the 
ray is transmitted parallel to the axis, Maxwell puts 


I = boo (rr — 


~ boo 




where cq and a 2 are the radii of the two bounding surfaces, p x and 
p 2 the contractive loads upon them respectively, and w is a 
coefficient depending on the substance and probably a function of 
the linear elasticity: see p. 100 and Note C, p. 120 of the memoir. 

The words 4 difference of pressures in any two axes ’ are under- 
stood by the author in rather a large sense; for example, suppose 
that all the stresses vanish except the shear yz, then yz is taken for 
the difference of pressure : see p. 96, last line 1 . 

The quotation in the preceding article shows that Maxwell, was 
ignorant of Neumann’s great memoir of 1841 : see our Art. 1.185. 
Neumann is much more definite than Maxwell in his measurement 
of ‘ optical effect:’ see Arts. 1189, 1200. 


1545. Maxwell’s Case IV. relates to the equilibrium of a 
hollow sphere : see Lamp’s Legons, page 198, and my Aria 1010, 
1093. The elaborate equations which are obtained for a complete 
solution of the problem in all its generality are not required hero, 
as it is assumed that v = 0, w — 0 and u is independent of 
Thus in our notation, 

pr=xe + 2^~, 


= \fnft = \d -p 2ya ~ ; 

so that e (3\ + 2/4,) = 7 T + 2<U* 

1 What Maxwell practically uses la the maximum-* hear. Tima on p. 9(5, fa 1h 
the maximum-shear of the torsional strain, and by Hopkins’ theorem (boo Art, 1808) 
the difference of the principal pressures is equal to twice tho maximum-shear, 
To make the optical effect proportional to tho maximum-shear, that is, to fchfl 
maximum-slide, seems to me to give a better physical meaning as well &» to in- 
troduce consistency; see my remarks, Art. 1189. 
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Hence the first of the body stress -equations (Lamd, p. 198, (5)) 
reduces to 

dr?* 2 

f ( rr - *+) - 

for there is no body-force. The equation just given agrees with 
Maxwell’s equation (36). 

[1546.] Under Case IV. Maxwell refers to the researches of 
Canton, Oersted, Perkins, Aime and Regnault : see our Arts. 687 — 
691, 1013 and 1227. He does not however notice the extra- 
ordinary statement of Oersted to which we have referred in 
Art. 089. Oersted based his attack on the theory of elasticity 
upon the assumption that lead was 18 times as compressible 
as glass, which he had deduced from some experimental results 
of Tredgold, but as Wertheim has remarked the compressibility 
of load is only 3 to 3J- times as great as that of glass \ When we 
note this the difference between the theory of uni-constant isotropy 
and Oersted’s experiments presents nothing like the divergence 
that Oersted supposed. It is a divergence which might readily be 
accounted for by tho want of isotropy in a glass bottle and 
the readiness with which lead takes a set: see our Art 1326 on 
Wortheun’s memoir of 1848 and Saint- Venant’s edition of Navier’s 
Lemons, pp. 0(56 — 0 07. 

1547. Maxwell’s Case V. relates to the equilibrium of an elastic 
beam of rectangular section uniformly bent. This is connected 
with Case III. in the maimer thus suggested: “By supposing 
the bent beam to be produced till it returns into itself, we may 

1 Thin result may bo deduced from tho Tables given in Thomson’s Article 
on Hlmlicity (KmycL UHL) It I'* be the dilatation-modulus, on the theory 
of uni-constant isotropy Fx 2/8$, where E is the stretch-modulus. In Art. 77 
1 find quoted on the authority of Everett that F for a certain glass specimen 
B*$54xiO 0 in tho metric system. In the same article E for cast load, such 
as Oersted’s bottle must have been formed out of, is given as eqtual to 177 x 10® 
on the authority of Wertheim, hence for cast load F-$ (354 x 10 (i ), or in this 
ease tho compressibilities of lead and glass are as 3 ; 1, Looking at such 
results it In hard for us to lay tho same stress upon Oersted’s experiments 
an Maxwell and Stokes seem to have done : see Arts. 1266 and 1326, We hold 
that these experiments are absolutely inconclusive in regard to the constant- 
controversy ; sec our Art, 025, 
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treat it as a hollow cylinder.” An equation, numbered (46), is 
obtained involving two constants c and O x ; the determination 
of the former amounts to fixing the situation of the neutral line in 
the beam. Approximations are given to some exact expressions ; 
but the work of obtaining these approximations is not developed. 

[I do not follow Maxwell's reasoning in this case at all. 
The section of a rectangular beam under flexure does not remain 
rectangular, and so I do not see how we can treat the beam as 
a portion of a hollow circular cylinder. For this reason I do 
not think Maxwell’s equation (46) is more exact than that given 
by the ordinary Bernoulli-Eulerian hypothesis, possibly less so. 
The section after flexure becomes an equiangular trapezium, of 
which however the sides originally perpendicular to the plane of 
flexure are curved, their curvature being opposite to that of 
flexure: see our figure on p. 793. How can this be obtained 
from a portion of a circular cylinder ? Ed.] 

1548. Case VI. is an example of the equilibrium of an 
elastic plate ; it is treated in a practical approximative way, The 
reader will see that equation (51) is found by integrating that 
which immediately precedes it ; then the equations of elasticity arc 
obtained by assuming that we may use equations (19) and (20), 
and by taking a quantity (h x -f- as an approximate value of an 
unknown traction. 

[1549.] Case VII. deals with the following problem : To find 
the conditions of torsion of a cylinder composed of a great number 
of parallel wires bound together without adhering to one another. 

This is apparently an attempt to explain the anomalies which 
occasionally arise in applying Coulomb’s theory of torsion to 
experiments on cylindrical rods of a 'fibrous texture/ It is 
questionable whether the supposition of a cylindrical elasticity 
due to the working of the materials and causing the plane 
sections to become curved on torsion would not give a better 
result. 

Maxwell’s investigation does not seem to me very satisfactory. 
He says nothing as to how the terminals of his wires are treated, I 
judge that, if they were fixed, the torsion of his bundle might bo 
due as much to the sum of tho individual torsions of the wires 
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as to the effect of the tractions which have been produced by 
stretching them. There is a general reference to Young's 
Natural Philosophy. I suppose the particular passage meant is 
Vol. i. p. 139. 

1550. Case VIII. is interesting; it is thus stated ; 

It is well known that grindstones and fly-wheels are often broken 
by the centrifugal force produced by their rapid rotation. I have 
therefore calculated the strains and pressure acting on an elastic 
cylinder revolving round its axis, and acted on by the centrifugal force 
alone \ 

[1551.] Maxwell's work seems to me of very doubtful value, 
as ho treats the traction perpendicular to the plane of rotation 
as negligible at every point of the stone. The result is an 
unbalanced shearing stress on every element of the free surface. 
This shear is comparable with the traction which he supposes 
to burst the stone. According to Maxwell's equations the stone 
would burst first at the rim. His mechanical and optical results 
on p. 112 are hardly acceptable even as approximations with- 
out strong physical confirmation v . In addition he has taken a stress 
and not a strain maximum as the limit of elasticity (or, as he 
assumes, of cohesion.) 

1552. Maxwell now adverts to the influence of a change of 
temperature on the equations; and he illustrates this point in 
some of his Cases: see his pp, 95 and 112 — 114. We have 

1 2 

1 In the second equation of (57) for -j read , and for t read t 3 . 

* The problem of the grindstone has also been attempted by J. Hopkinson in a 
paper entitled : On the stresses produced in an elastic disc by rapid rotation : 
Messenger of Mathematics , VoL n. 1873, pp. 53—54. He does not refer to 
Maxwell’* discussion of the same problem, and so I suppose was ignorant of it. 
H® also uses the stress and not the strain condition of rupture. Further, he 
neglects like Maxwell the traction perpendicular to tho plane of rotation, but 
he arrives at different results because an equation from which he starts is 
erroneous. He has dropped an r in the term <rrw a , of his first equation. It 
is strange that he did not remark that his final values for the stresses are of 
wrong dimensions. 

The problem of the grindstone when treated without approximation involves 
four series of Bessel’s functions. 
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already referred to the memoirs of Dubamel on this matter ; see 
Arts. 868—904 

[1553.] Of Cases IX. to XI, the first and last had been pre- 
viously treated by Duhamel. Maxwell in Case IX. applies his 
equations to the optical phenomena described by Brewster, when, 
polarised light is passed longitudinally through the material of 
a hollow glass cylinder the exterior and interior surfaces of which 
are maintained at constant temperatures. Case X. is an appli- 
cation of Maxwell's theory to the fact, noted by Brewster, that 
a polarizing force is developed when a solid cylinder of glass 
is suddenly heated at the cylindrical surface. I do not clearly 
understand how the temperature given by equation (63) is 
physically procurable or maintainable (see p. 114). The case 
is, however, interesting as shewing how stress may be determined 
from optical phenomena. 

[1554.] Case XII. is an attempt to take into account the slide 
in a horizontal beam loaded at the centre. It is practically identical 
with Saint- Venant’s first treatment of the problem in his Cours 
lithographic of 1837; the slide is considered uniform over the 
section: see our Art. 1571. 

[1555.] Case XIII. is an example of the superposition of strain, 
and what may be termed the c photography ’ of the resultant 
strain by means of polarised light, (pp. 115- — 117.) 

[1556.] Case XIY. (p. 117) is a very valuable and interesting ex- 
ample of a method suggested by Brewster of determining the nature 
of a strain in an elastic solid by means of the colour-fringes ex- 
hibited by polarised light — what wc have termed the photography 
of strain. VYe reproduce this case as it forms an excellent sample 
of Maxwell’s method and of a mode of analysing strain which 
has hardly been given sufficient prominence notwithstanding the 
memoirs of Neumann and Maxwell. 

Sir David Brewster has pointed out the method by which polarised 
light might be made to indicate the strains in elastic solids; and his 
experiments on bent glass confirm the theories of the bending of beams. 
(See our Art. 698, and footnote, p. 640.) 
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The phenomena of heated and unannealed glass are of a much more 
complex nature, and they cannot be predicted and explained -without a 
knowledge of the laws of cooling and solidification, combined with those 
of elastic equilibrium. 

In Case X. I have given an example of the inverse problem, in the 
case of a cylinder in which the action on light followed a simple law ; 
and I now go on to describe the method of determining the pressures in 
a general case, applying it to the case of a triangle of unannealed plate- 
glass. 

The lines of equal intensity of the action oil light are seen without 
interruption by using circularly polarised light. They are represented 
in fig. 1, where J, BBB y DDD are the neutral points, or points of no 
action on light, and OCC, BEE are the points where that action is 
greatest; and the intensity of the action at any other point is determined 
by its position with respect to the isoehromatic curves. 

The direction of the principal axes of pressure at any point is found 
by transmitting plane polarised light, and analysing it in the piano 
perpendicular to that of polarisation. The light is then restored in 
every part of the triangle, except in those points at which one of the 
principal axes is parallel to the plane of polarization. A dark band 
formed of all these points is seen, which shifts its position as the 
triangle is turned round in its own plane. Fig. 2 represents these curves 
for every fifteenth degree of inclination. They correspond to tho linos 
of equal variation of the needle in a magnetic chart. 

From these curves others may be found which, shall indicate, by 
their own direction, the direction of the principal axes at any point. 

These curves of direction of compression and dilatation are repre- 
sented in fig. 3 ; the curves whose direction corresponds to that of 
compression are concave towards the centre of the triangle, and intersect 
at right angles the curves of dilatation. 

Let the isoehromatic lines in fig. 1 be determined by the equation 

(x, y) = I/z = o>(q-p)/z 

where I is the difference of retardation of the oppositely polarised rays, 
and q and p the pressures in the principal axes at any point, 55 being the 
thickness of the plate. 

Let the lines of equal inclination be determined by the equation 

hfa y)'"=tan<£ 

being the angle of inclination of the principal axes ; then tlm 
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differential equation of the curves of direction of compression and 
dilatation (fig. 3) is 

4> 3 (x, y) = dyjdx. 

By considering any particle of the plate as a portion of a cylinder 
whose axis passes through the centre of curvature of compression we find 

(q—p)!r — dpjdr. 

Let p denote the radius of curvature of the curve of compression at 
any point, and let s denote the length of the curve of dilatation at the 
same point, 

2 /) = * 

q—p=z pdp/ds, 

and since <7-7;, p and 5 are known, and since at the surface, where 
$4 ( x i y) = 0» p = 0, all the data are given for determining the absolute 
value of p by integration. 

[1557.] We have thus the graphical solution of the problem. 
Maxwell remarks in conclusion that his curves shew the correctness 
of Sir J obn Herscheirs ingenious explanation of the phenomena of 
heated and unannealed glass. lie gives no reference. Herschell 
discusses the optical effect of strained and heated glass in his 
Treatise on Light , London, 1854, §§ 1083 — 1108. Maxwell of course 
refers to an earlier work, but I do not know what explanation he 
has in view. 

The memoir concludes with a few notes of which the 
first recapitulates some results of Lamd and Clapeyron, and the 
second states the experiments on which Maxwell bases his some- 
what artificial fundamental axioms : see Art. 1537. 

1558. The memoir of Maxwell is noticed in the following 
places; Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal , Vol. vr. 
p. 185 ; Moigno’s Statique, p. (557 ; Fortschritte dev Physilc in den 
Jahren 1850 und 1851, p. 255. The last of these refers with 
respect to the optical phenomena noticed in Arts. 1544 and 1556 to 
the memoir by Neumann of 1841 : see our Art. 1185. 

[1559.] Summary . The activity of this decade is remarkable, 
not only on the physical and technical side but in pure theory. 
On the technical side it is no longer suspension bridges, but 
practical railway needs, which call forth not only innumerable 
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experiments on iron, but corresponding developements of theory. 
The investigation of resilience problems by Stokes, Willis and Cox 
is a noteworthy example of theory directly produced by technical 
needs. The technical papers of the period abound with material 
suggesting profitable lines of mathematical, or physical investi- 
gation. We see the theory of elasticity applied with success to 
such vast structures as the tubular bridges of Stephenson, and at 
the same time the construction of those bridges reacting upon 
theory, by shewing the need of rectification and of developement. 
In this period also, following up the researches of Brewster, 
Neumann and Maxwell throw open the immense new field of 
photo-elasticity; while Wertheim and others explore the wholly 
unbroken ground upon which electricity, magnetism and elasticity 
meet. The vibratory motion of elastic solids is considered by 
Blanchet, Stokes and Haughton, although with these scientists 
the needs of the undulatory theory of light are predominant. 
The controversy over the rari- or multi-constancy of the elastic 
equations receives new light from memoirs of Stokes, Wertheim, 
Clausius and Jellett; while a host of physical and technical 
investigators enlarge our knowledge of set, of after-strain, and of 
the molecular conditions which influence elasticity as well as 
cohesion. Not in one country alone, but throughout the length 
and breadth of Europe we find men foremost in three of the groat 
divisions of science (theoretical, physical and technical) labouring 
to extend our knowledge of elasticity and of the subjects akin to 
it. This, apparently spontaneous, labouring to a common end is 
not only of interest to the historian of modem science, it is full of 
meaning for the historian of human developement. 
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SAINT-VENANT’S RESEARCHES BEFORE 1850. 

[1560.] We now come to one of the most eminent of living 1 
elasticians; in his earliest writings and in the Royal Society 
Catalogue of Scientific Papers his name is given as Barre de Saint- 
Yenant, but he is usually quoted as Saint-Venant. We confine 
ourselves in this chapter and volume to his earlier researches — 
those before 1850. 

[1561.] Legons de mecanique appliquee faites par interim par 
M. de St-Venant, Ingenieur des pouts et chaussees 2 . 1837 a 1838. 

This is the Cours lithographic frequently referred to by Saint- 
Venant himself, and constitutes the first contribution of our 
author to the subject of elasticity. It consists of lithographed 
sheets on the topic of the lectures given to the students. It 
is interesting to note that these lectures were delivered by Saint- 
Venant as deputy for the then professor of mechanics, Coriolis, at 
the Ecole des ponts et chaussees. 

[1562.] Remarks on the contents of these lectures by Saint- 
Venant himself will be found in: Notice sur les travaux et titres 
scientifiques de M. de Saint-Venant, Paris, 1858, pp. 3 — 6, and Ibid. 
Paris, 1864, pp. 3, 4, with several further references. These works 
were presented on successive candidatures for vacancies in the 
mechanical section of the Academie des Sciences. We may also cite 
the references in the Historique AbregC (pp. cxxiii, ccxii, and else- 

3 M. de Saint- Yenant died while these pages were in type : January 6, 1886. 

2 This work has of course never been for sale, and I owe the possibility of giving 
some account of it here to the extreme kindness of M. de Saint-Venant, who very 
readily lent me a copy as well as pointed out those portions which presented novelty 
of treatment — a kindness which I hope my readers will appreciate as I do. > 

T. E. 53 
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where in the same work). The preliminary observations of the 
Gours are characteristic of the time and of the writer. We must re- 
member that notwithstanding the splendid theoretical discoveries 
of Navier, Poisson and Cauchy, the only ‘ practical theory ’ which 
was still to be found in mechanical text-books for the ever- 
recurring beam problems was the Bemoulli-Eulerian hypothesis in 
more or less modified forms. The application of the general 
equations of elasticity to the problems of the flexure and torsion 
of beams had yet to be made. Practical engineers like Robison 
and Vicat (see Arts. 145, 735) were disgusted with mathematical 
theories and advocated what Saint-Venant here appropriately 
terms V appreciation par sentiment. To reinstate theory in its true 
place, to make the theory of elasticity of practical value has 
been the life-work of Saint-Yenant. Much of what he writes 
in the Gours of the relation of theory to practice deserves to he 
printed; we regret that our space only permits us to cite the 
following passages, which are so suggestive for the direction taken 
by the a'uthor s after- work. 

L’usage des mathematiques cessera de s’attirer des reproches si 
on le refer me dans ses vraies limites. Le calcul pur est simplement 
un instrument logique tirant des consequences rigoureuses de premisses 
posees et souvent contestables. La m6canique y joint bien quelques 
principes physiques que Inexperience a mis hors de contestation, mais elle 
laisse aux experiences particulieres le soin de determiner quelles forces 
sont en jeu dans chaque cas, et il r&gne toujours k cet 6gard plus 
ou moms d’incertitude qui affecte necessairement les resultats. Ces 
i-6sultats ne doivent point etre consider^ comme les oracles, dictant 
infailliblement ce que Ton doit decider ; ce sont de simples renseigne- 
ments, comme les depositions de temoins ou les rapports d 7 experts 
dans les affaires judiciaires, mais des renseignements extremement 
precieux et dont on ne doit jamais se priver, car il est extremement 
utile a la determination que Ton a k prendre, de connaitre la solution 
exacte d 7 un problkme fort rapproche de celui qui est propose, et 
de pouvoir se dire, par exemple, “si les efforts 6taient exactement 
tels ou tels, les dimensions & donner seraient telles ou telles.” Le 
cette mani^e le champ de V appreciation instinctive se trouvera r£duit 
aux differences qui ne peuvent pas etre le sujet du calcul thiorique ; 
et Ton voit que ces deux meihodes, loin de s’exclure, peuvent concourir 
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ensemble, se suppleer et s’aider mutuellement, se controler meme 
quelquefois, — enfin contraeter sous les auspices du bon sens, une 
alliance feconde en resultats utiles sous le double rapport de la 
convenance et de l’economie. 

Speaking of the imperfections of the then existing theory, 
Saint-Venant says: 

Si ces imperfections sont mallieureusement nombreuses, cela vient 
de ce que la science appliquee est jeune et encore pauvre; avec 
ses ressources actuelles, elle peut deja rendre de grands services, mais 
ses destinees sont hien plus hautes : elle offre un champ immense 
au zele de ceux qui voudront l’enrichir, et beaucoup de parties de 
son domaine semblent meme n’attendre que des efforts legers pour 
produire des resultats d’une grande utilite (p. 2). 

[1563.] "We will now note the novel points of the Cours . Be- 
ginning with some account of the labours of the great French elas- 
ticians, Saint-Venant corrects their definition, based on the mole- 
cular theory, of stress across an elementary plane at a point in a 
body. He gives sufficient reasons for his own definition, shewing 
that the old definition, although agreeing with his in its results on 
certain suppositions as to the distance between molecules and 
the radius of the sphere of molecular activity in relation to 
the dimensions of the elementary plane, is yet likely to lead 
to difficulties — such even as Poisson had met with 1 . Saint- 
Venant’s own definition of stress across an elementary plane 
is — c the resultant of the actions, whether attractive or repulsive, 
which the molecules situated on one side of the plane exercise 
upon the molecules upon the other side, when the direction 
of these actions traverse the plane/ The older elasticians define 
this stress as ‘the resultant of the actions of all the molecules 
situated on one side of the elementary plane — considered as 
indefinitely produced — upon all the molecules contained in the 
interior of a right cylinder situated upon the other side of the 
plane which is taken as base of the cylinder/ 

Compare our Articles 426, 440, 546, 616 and 678 — 679. 

[1564.] On p. 9 begins an interesting dissection of strain as 

1 Saint-Venant refers to the Journal de VUcolc poly technique, 20' Gahier. Arts. 
49, 50, 51, 53, etc. 


53—2- 
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appearing in the stress-strain relations. We here find the term 
glissement introduced and defined. This is probably its first 
accurate treatment in the history of our subject : see Appendix, 
Note A (6). We reproduce the original definition : 

Glissement des molecules d’un corps, sur une petite face prise 
sL Hnterieur, — la tangente du petit angle forme par une perpendiculaire a 
cette face apres qu’elle s’est deplacee avec les molecules adjacentes 
et par la droite materieile qui y etait primitivemeut perpendiculaire 
et qui s’est aussi deplacee. 

Glissement estime suivaut la direction cVune droite tracee sur 
la face,*— la tangente du meme angle projete sur le plan normal a la face 
passant par la droite donnee. 

To the first paragraph we have cited Saint- Venant puts 
the foot-note : 

Dans le mouvement des faces et des lignes entrainees avec les 
molecules primitivement adjacentes a ces faces ou & ces lignes, nous 
supposons que les faces restent planes et que les lignes restent droites : 
cela est permis h cause de leur etendue supposed tres petite, et de 
la regularity qu’on suppose exister, si ce if est dans les deplacements 
des molecules elles-m^mes, au moins dans les deplacements des points 
qui occupent des positions moyennes entre des molecules qui les 
environnent (p. 11). 

In the section the double-suffix notation is used, possibly 
for the first time: see Art. 610, footnote. 

[1565.] With regard to the general question of slides and the 
corresponding shearp, we may remark that Coulomb had considered 
the effect of shear in producing rupture in his: JEssai sur une 
application des rlgles de maximis et minimis & quelques Pro - 
lUmes de Statique , relatifs d V Architecture (Savants Strangers 1773, 
page 348 et seq . : see also our Art. 120). His theory however 
is not tenable. On the whole a more scientific view was 
presented by Young who, in his Lectures on Natural Philosophy, 
devoted some space to what he termed 'lateral adhesion/ or 
considering the corresponding strain 'detrusion': see our Art. 143. 
Young however gave no mathematical theory of the subject. 
Slides of course appear, although not under the name of glisser 
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ments , in the investigations of Poisson and Cauchy, but their 
neglect in the ordinary theory of beams does not seem to 
have been regarded, and enabled Vicat in 1833 to make his 
vigorous protest against the mathematicians: see Art. 735. This 
probably induced Saint-Venant to consider the matter more 
closely, and we have the first-fruits in this Gouts : see Appendix, 
Note A (6). 

[1566.] We may note a remark of Saint-Venant’s on p. 12 
that it would be better to term tension or traction what is usually 
termed pressure , although he retains the latter word as sanctioned 
by usage. It is interesting therefore to find him in his edition 
of Clebsch writing : 

C’est une heureuse innovation de Clebsch, que d’appeler ces forces 
ou resultantes d’ actions moleculaires tensions on tractions et non 
pas pressions. (Foot-note, p. 18.) 

The word used by Clebsch is ZugJcrafL 

[1567.] Pp. 16 — 17. Saint-Venant states that the true me- 
thod of ascertaining the strength of a given body is to calculate 
the greatest stretch produced by loading it in the required fashion. 
This stretch must be less than a definite quantity, to be determined 
experimentally. He shews that the calculation cannot be made 
on the basis of the greatest traction not exceeding a certain amount, 
for this only agrees with the former in certain cases. We have 
here clearly pointed out an error made by innumerable English 
and German engineers and even perpetuated by such theoretical 
authorities as Clebsch (Theorie der Elastidtdt , S. 134 — 138 and 
elsewhere) and Lamd: see our Arts. 1013, 1016, footnotes. 

[1568.] The now well-known theorem that the superposition of 
small strains is productive of the sum of the corresponding stresses 
is here probably stated distinctly for the first time : 

Les pressions rEpondant a divers petits dEplacements ont pour 
r6sultante la pression qui proviendrait de dEplacements Equivalents & 
tous ceux-ci ensemble (p. 15 : see its use on p. 31). 

The word displacement here must be taken as relative dis- 
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placement, the theorem holds for the strains, not necessarily 
for the shifts. See however on this theorem Art, 929. 

[1569.] On p. 18 Vicat’s protest (see Arts. 721, 725, 785) is 
mentioned and also the disagreement of his results with Coulomb’s 
theory of shear (see Art. 729) ; the latter however is not here 
criticised. 

[1570.] A geometrical proof (now to be found in some text- 
books) is given that a slide consists of two stretches — one positive 
and the other negative and both equal in magnitude to half 
the slide — in directions making angles of 45° with that of the 
slide (p. 20). This is again, I believe, the first appearance of 
this result. It supposes that the squares of the shift-fluxions may 
be neglected. 

[1571.] We now reach a very suggestive, if not quite satis- 
factory, attempt (p. 23) to introduce the consideration of slide 
into the ordinary (Bernoulli-Eulerian) theory of beams. While the 
sections are supposed, owing to the slides, no longer to be normal 
to the axis, they are still treated as plane; the slide is also 
treated as constant over a section. The maximum stretch is then 
obtained at any point when the slide is taken into account. 
The well-known formula for the maximum stress involving a 
radical (see Art. 995 and Saint-Venant’s Legons de Navier , p. 227) 
then makes its appearance for the first time in the history of our 
subject (p. 27). In the following year it was approved by Poncelet 
and has since (England excepted I) been universally adopted. 

[1572.] On p. 44 we find some general remarks on a method 
for solving the problem of a beam subjected to any system of 
loads (this includes the ‘statically’ indeterminate problem of a 
body resting on more than three supports). We shall refer again 
to this method when mentioning its more complete development 
in the memoir of 1843. Here however we may quote a paragraph 
(§ 47) which contains a fact still repeatedly neglected in the 
elementary text-books 1 : 

1 An exception ought to be made in favour of Cotterilfs Applied Mechanics: see 
p. 36ft. Still even in this excellent work a qualifying remark might well have been 
introduced in using the old theory (e.g. p. 329). 
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On doit faire attention, en mettant en pratique cette metliode 
generale, qu’il n’y a que les elements encastres ou assujetis d’une 
maniere quelconque qui soient astreints, ou a rester dans la nteme 
direction, ou a faire constamment des angles donnes avec d’autres 
elements. Ces conditions ne doivent pas etre appliquees aux elements 
immediatenaent adjacens a ceux assujetis, car nous avons vu (§27) que 
si les glissements transversaux ne sont pas negligeables, deux elements 
contigus d’une meme piece qui faisaient un angle infiniment petit avant 
les deplacements peuvent, apres les deplacements, faire un angle 
fini quoique fort petit. Si done on pose les equations, comme il est 
commode de le faire, seulement pour les parties des pieces qui sont en 
dehors des encastrements ou des assemblages, il ne faudra pas exprimer, 
dans les equations de condition, que les premiers elements de ces parties 
ont une tangente commune avec les elements assujetis, mais qu’ils 
font avec ceux*ci les petits angles determines en grandeur et en 
direction par les quantites P t j fiu y relatives. 

Here P t represents the total shear parallel to the section m, 
and jju is the slide-modulus. 

[1573.] The first part of the Cours fills 48 pages, and we have 
noted the more interesting points in it. The second part, entitled : 
Sommaire destind provisoirement a faire suite d la partie redigee, 
contains 28 pages, upon which we will make a few remarks. 
The third part, on steam-engines, does not concern us here. 

The second part commences with a considerable number of 
examples in which the formula of Samt-Yenant for rupture is ap- 
plied, occasionally in a form where the slide is neglected. We may 
draw attention to pp. 11 — 14, where curved pieces of constant 
section fixed at the extremities and jdaced in a vertical plane, so 
that they are symmetrical with regard to a vertical force applied 
at their summit, are treated of. The peculiarity of the treatment 
is the consideration of the slides. As the slides are considered 
constant over the section, the results even in the following 
case of the circular arc must be looked upon as approximations. 

If, 2P be the vertical force, 

Q the horizontal component at either point of support, 
r the unstrained radius of the arc (supposed circular), 
to the section of the piece, 
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<p the inclination of the tangents at its terminals to the 
horizontal, 

E the stretch-modulus and G the slide-modulus, 
cok 2 the moment of inertia of the cross section about a hori- 
zontal line in its plane through the central axis of the arc, 
then Saint-Yenant finds for the value of Q the expression 


I + £? (f ™**-*™* +ot>8 *-i> 

” r T. . . . ! ~ r 3 ,, , „ . , , . , 


-^r(l<t>+ |sin<£eos,£)+^ (|^>-Jsin^cos^>)+ ^ 


AW ! 


, |sin<^cos<^+<^cos 2 0) 


Compare the results cited in our Arts. 278 and 1458. 


[1574.] If we suppose $ very small, or the length of the chord 
2a very great as compared with the sagitta b, this reduces to 

The depression Is given Tby 


Pa* 

128 JW 


25 Pa 
16 JOco 



Saint-Venant remarks that, as the first term Is generally the 
most important, the depression is only 3/128 of that which 
it would be for a beam of length 2a loaded in the middle with 
a weight 2 P. 


[1575.] The next problem treated (pp. 13 — 14) is that of a 
circular ring of radius r placed vertically upon a horizontal plane 
and loaded on the top with a weight 2 P, Saint-Yenant finds the 
depression 1 

\ 2 Try JEcdk 2 5 

( 4 \ 

1 ] ■=; . 

7 r / AW 3 


[1576.] Then follow results similar to those of Euler, Lagrange 
and Heim (see Arts. 65, 85, 106, 910), and the part concludes with 

1 In the text the halves of these values are given, but the values cited in the 
Comgtes rendus t. xvii. p. 1024 seem to me the correct ones. 
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some interesting examples of problems in which several struts 
support one load, or one beam is loaded at several points. 

[1577.] We have not thought it needful to criticise certain 
portions of the work which are now-a-days superseded, for the 
very good reasons that the work has never been published, and 
that it is to the author himself that we owe the correction 
of the old theories. He would be the last to consider it without 
faults 1 . 

Nevertheless this Gouts is peculiarly interesting, as it clearly 
suggests the lines of thought which were opening up before 
the great elastician and bears in it the germs of much of his 
later work. For this reason, as well as for the important points of 
our science which it first elucidates, we have not hesitated to 
.consider it at some length. 


[1578.] The next work of Saint-Venant which we have to 
notice is entitled : Memoir es sur la Resistance des Bolides suivis de 
deux notes sur la flexion des pieces a double courbure. Paris, 1844. 
This is an offprint, with preface, of the following papers : 

I. Sur le calcul de la resistance et de la flexion des pieces solides 
d simple ou d double courbure , en prenant simultan4ment en con- 
sideration les divers efforts auxquels elles peuvent etre soumises dans 
tons les sens. Extrait des Comptes rendus y t. xvrr. pp. 942 — 954, 
Oct. 30, 1843. 

II. Intigr'ation June Equation differentielle qui se presente 
dans la TMorie de la flexion des verges eiastiques . Extrait du 
Journal de m,atMmatiques (Liouville), t. ix. 1844, pp. 191 — 192. 

III. Suite au Mdmoire lu le 30 octobre 1843, (I) Comptes 
rendus , t. xvn. pp. 1020 — 1031. 

IY. Sur la torsion des prismes d base rectangle [et d base 
losange et sur une petite correction numerique d faire subir , en 

1 Saint- Venant himself writes in his characteristic fashion to the Editor : “ Yous 
verrez que mes Leqons de 1837 out £t£ un t&tonnement rempli de f antes.” We 
may add that considering the haste in which they were prepared, their value is 
surprising. 
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general , az^r moments cle torsion } (traitee d la maniere de Cauchy) 1 . 
Extrait des Gomptes rendus, Nov. 20, 1843, t. xvii. pp. 1180 
1190. 

V. /Star Vetat d'equilibre d\me verge elcistique d double courbure 
lorsque les deplacements eprouves par ses points, par suite de V action 
des forces qui la sollicitent, oie sont pas tres-petits. Extrait des 
Gomptes rendus , July 1, 1844, t. xix. pp. 36 — 44. 

VI. A Deaxieme note , with the same title as V., appears as an 
extrait des Gomptes rendus , July 15, 1844, t. XIX. pp. 181 — 18/ . 

In the preface Saint-Venant states that these six memoirs, 
printed only in extract, have for object the completion, correction 
and simplification of several points in the usual theory of the 
resistance of the solid bodies used in constructions. He further 
points out that proofs of various results merely stated in one 
memoir will be found in the others. We proceed to consider these 
memoirs individually. 

I., III. and IV. were referred to a committee consisting of 
Poncelet, Piobert, Lamd and Cauchy ; their report was drawn up 
by Cauchy and is printed on pp. 1234 — 1236 of the Gomptes 
rendus , t. xvii. The report speaks very highly respecting the 
communications, concluding thus : 

Les perfectionnements qne les formules de M. de Saint-Venant out 
apportes a la mecanique pratique, ainsi qu’a la mecanique vationnellc, 
ont ete tellement sentis, que plusieurs d’entre elles sont deja passecs 
dans renseignement, et ont efce donnees, en particular, dans Je cours fait 
par notre confrere M. Poncelet & la Faculte des Sciences. 

En resume, les divers Memoires de M. de Saint-Venant nous 
paraissent justifier pleinement de la reputation que cet habile ingenicur, 
qui a toujours occupe les premiers rangs dans les promotions & TEcolo 
Poly technique, s’est acquise depuis longtemps. Nous les croyons tr6s- 
dignes d’etre appro uv^s par l’Academie et ins€r6s dans le liecueil des 
Memoires des Savants Grangers. 

[1579,] I do not think however that any further publication 
took place. IV. seems to be completely given in the Gomptes 

1 In the corrected copy of these offprints with which M. de Saint-Venant favoured 
the Editor, the title is altered by the substitution of the words in round brackets for 
those in looped brackets. Sections 1 °, 2°, 3° and 14° were also erased. 
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rendus; but of the communications I. and III. all we have 
in the Comptes rendus is the author’s abstract. These com- 
munications may be considered to be to some extent superseded 
by the later researches of Saint-Venant, namely the memoir on 
Torsion of June, 1853, and the memoir on Flexure of 1856. 

[1580.] § 1 of I. entitled: Exposition , criticises the old Ber- 
noulli-Eulerian theory of flexure and contains the following 
remarks : 

Je clierclie, dans mon Hemoire, a combler ces lacunes, k reparer 
ces inexactitudes et a faire disparaitre toute complication inutile. 
Je fais entrer dans le calcul les effets de glissement lateral dus a 
ces composantes transversales dont l’o mission a etc l’objet principal 
d’une sorte d’ accusation portee par M. Yicat contre toute la theorie 
de la resistance des solid es (see our Art. 725). Je montre com- 
ment, k l’aide d’une seconde equation de moments transvei'saux, on 
resout tres-simplement ce cas general signals par M. Persy (see our 
Art. 811), oil l’equilibre pose comme k Tordinaire ne saurait exister, et 
ou la flexion de la pi&ce se fait necessairement dans une autre direction 
que celle ou elle est sollicit<§e k flechir. J’etends les calculs de resistance 
aux cas de flexion et torsion simultanees qui doivent s’offrir souvent si 
Ton consid^re qu’une pi5ce tordue ne Test presque jamais par ce qu’on 
appelle un couple. Je tiens compte de ce que les sections planes 
deviennent gaudies, de ce qu’elles s 7 inclinent un peu sur la fibre 
centrale, et de ce que les fibres exercent les unes sur les autres une 
action qui n’est pas tout k fait k negliger. Je donne des equations 
diflerentielles nouvelles pour les petits deplacements des points des 
pieces courbes a double courbure, et les integrates, d'une forme tr£s- 
si m pie, que j’ai tiroes de ces trois equations simultan6es du troisieme 
ordro k coefficients non-constants. 

Saint-Venant also remarks that his memoir contains several 
practical applications and that some of his results had already 
been given in his Cours lithographic 

[1581.] § 2 is entitled: Equations d’iquilibre des forces inti- 

rieures et extirieures (pp. 944 — 946). It involves a treatment of the 
equilibrium of a prism subject to flexure, when account is taken of 
the slides and of the forces producing flexure not lying in the same 
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plane as that of flexure. A formula of Cauchy’s for the torsion of a 
rectangular prism is assumed, which Saint- V enant at that time 
thought applicable to a prism of any section, but as he has shewn 
later it is only applicable to an elliptic section. The noteworthy 
part of the paragraph is the taking moments about the principal 
axes of the section to obtain the plane of flexure. This is the first 
consideration of this point, and it may perhaps have been suggested 
by a remark of M. Persy : see our Art. 811. 


[1582.] § 3 is entitled : Condition de resistance d la rupture ou 
d V alteration de V elasticity (pp. 947—949). This is the consideration 
of the formula involving a radical, which gives the maximum- 
stretch in a prism subject to flexure, when the slides are not 
neglected. As we have already seen, this formula was first given 
in the Cours lithographic (Art. 1571). A more complete discussion 
of this formula as well as the matter of the preceding section will 
he found in the memoir on Torsion of 1853 (pp. 316 — 320) and in 
Saint-Venant’s edition of Navier’s Legons (pp. 220, 371 etc.), to both 
of which we shall return later. There is a footnote to the effect that 
Poncelet, in his Cours de Mecaniqm industrielle de la Faculte of 
1839, had insisted on the importance of introducing the slides and 
had adopted Saint-Venant’s formula (see our Art. 994). An elegant 
geometrical proof of the formula given by Poncelet in 1839 will be 
found in a footnote to Saint-Venant’s Logons de Navier , p. 374. 

[1583.] § 4 is entitled: Application d quelques exemples — 
Differences avec les residtats de Vancienne theorie (pp. 949 — 951). 
This contains practical applications, the principal of which are 
reproduced in the edition of Navier’s Legons . Thus the paradox 
of the f solids of equal resistance’ having no sectional area at the 
points of support is cleared up by the consideration of the 
shear. 

A result may be quoted from p. 951, which I believe has not 
been reproduced. It is the case of a spring in the form of a vertical 
helix on a cylinder of radius a, sectional area n rr\ and of which the 
thread makes an angle ft with the horizon. If P he the weight 
supposed to act in the axis of the helix, R 0 the traction per unit 
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area, which would produce set in a prism of the same material as 
the helix, then the greatest load P is given by the equation 

f(® + |) sin / 3 + f\/ ( a + f) + (« + |) cos 2 /3 . 

[1584.] § 5, entitled : Determination des deplacements des points 
des pieces solides ou des changements de forme qiielles eproiwent 
(pp. 951 — 953). This is the consideration of the equilibrium of a 
wire the mean thread of which is a curve of double curvature 
when subjected to any system of force. The main point to be 
noticed is the introduction of an angle e and its variation e. 
This angle is that between the radius of curvature at any point 
and a principal axis of the corresponding section of the wire. 
Saint-Venant shews how the stretch at any point of the section 
depends on the variation of this angle. Paragraph 17 (p. 952) 
may be quoted as explaining this point : 

On pent s’etonner de voir, clans mes equations, une certaine quantite 
toute nouvelle e, dont personne n’a encore tenu compte, et qui s’y 
trouve en quelque sorte sur le meme pied que les angles de contingence 
et d’osculation plane dsfp et ds/r. Un exemple montrera facilement, je 
pense, que ce deplacement angulaire du rayon de courbure sur la section 
devait entrer nScessairement dans notre analyse. 

Qu’on se figilre une verge elastique a double courbure serree de 
toutes parts dans un canal fixe et rigide, mais ou on puisse la faire 
tourner elle-meme, car on suppose sa section circulaire ainsi que celle 
du canal. Dans ce mouvement, les fibres les plus longues se seront 
forc^ment raccourcies, les plus courtes se seront allongees, et il y aura 
eu aussi des torsions si les rotations imprimees a toutes les sections 
n’ont pas 6t 6 les m&mes : Telasticite de la pi&ce aura resiste energique- 
ment, dans tous les cas, & de pareils deplacements de ses points. 

Cependant ni les rayons de courbure, ni les plans osculateurs de 
l’axe n’auront change en aucune manure. 

Done les resistances dites a la flexion et k la torsion ne dependent 
pas uniquement du changement cles angles de contingence, et de ces 
angles que forment les plans osculateurs entre eux : elles dependent, 
au meme degre, d’autre chose, savoir, du genre de d<§placement qui a eu 
lieu dans Texemple cite; or e’est preeminent, sur chaque section, ce 
deplacement angulaire que j’ai appele €. 


B ° ~ 77T S 
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On voit done que Ton chercheralt vainement la solution dn probl&me 
des changements de forme des pieces elastiques k double courbure en se 
bornant a considerer les points de lour axe. II faut s’inquieter aussi de 
ce qui se passe hors de l’axe. Cette observation explique, ce me semble, 
une erreur de Lagrange que Poisson n’a pas evitee ( Mecanique , 2 e 6d. 
NTos. 317, 318), quoiqu’elle eut ete signalee [en partie] 1 par M. Binet 
des 1814. 

See our Articles 157—161, 173—175, 215—222, 423 and 935. 
It will be seen by an examination of these articles that Binet, Bor- 
doni and Poisson considered only the mean thread of the wire, while 
introducing the angle between osculating planes (badly termed 
the angle of torsion) which had been omitted by Lagrange, that 
in addition Binet seems to have had some idea of the twist of the 
section round the thread; but it appears to have been first introduced 
into the calculations by Bellavitis and first practically treated by 
Saint-’ Venant. 


[1585.] The final section of I. (p. 953) contains a statement of 
the terminal conditions to be satisfied when a system is composed 
of several solid pieces which are united together, pass over points of 
support, etc. The conditions are similar to those mentioned in 
Art. 1572, with an additional one in the case of pieces the mean 
thread of which is a curve of double curvature. 


1586. II. In the penultimate section of I. (p. 952) Saint-Venant 
obtained for the case of double curvature the following equations : 



as p 5 


as t 


a). 


In these equations D, F, T represent known functions of the 
coordinates x, y, z of any point to of the curved axis of the rod, s 
the length measured up to the point m of the arc of this axis, 
ds/p the angle of contingence, and ds/r the angle between two 
consecutive osculating planes of the curve at this point. Finally 
8 denotes the variation arising from the very small shifts of 
the points of the axis produced by the action of the given forces. 
Put u for ox, v for 8y, and w for 8z ; then u, v, and w are to be 
found from equations (1). 


Addition of Saint* Yenant in corrected memoir* 
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On the page cited of the Gomptes rendus Saint-Venant gave 
without demonstration the integrals of the three equations,, 
namely, 


1 

II 

cS 


+&/ 
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II 
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) + dx J 
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where 

X = dyd 2 z — dzd 2 y, Y = dzdrx — dx d 2 z, Z = dxd 2 y — dyd 2 x. 

To verify the statement that these values do satisfy the 
equations (1) we must develop these. The last of them is some- 
what more tedious than the others ; we must observe that 

f -<£ + *+* T)l, 

where L — dx (d 2 y d?z — d z y d 2 z), 

and M and N can be derived from L by symmetry : see Frost’s 

Solid Geometry, 3rd ed. Art. 640. 

Thus the equations (1) become when s is taken as independent 
variable : 


dx du + dydv + dz dw = D(ds ) 2 

d 2 x dhc + d 2 y d 2 v + d 2 z d 2 w — D + ~(dsY 

P P 


(3). 


£(hL + SM+ BIST) + (L + M+N)s £ 5 = Tds J 

The last equation might be developed still further since we 
easily find that 


p* _ 2Fp 3 3D P 2 

ds 5 ~ ds 5 ' ds 6 ’ 

SL + SM + B X = du (dhj cPz - d?y d 2 z) + dhc (dz d 3 y — dy d z z) 

+ d s u (dy d 2 z — dz d?y), 
+ similar terms in v and w . 


1587. It will be found on trial that the expressions in (2) do 
satisfy the equations (3) ; the verification is tedious, but may be 
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performed with patience. It is to be observed, that if we take the 
arc s for the independent variable we have from (1) 

d*u = dDdx + Dtfx + P Fd 2 x - d?y J ( ' Tdz +^F) 

and similar expressions for cfv and cPw. 

1588. We now return to the article in .Liouville’s Journal . 
Here Saint-Venant adopts a different process of integration. He 
eliminates v and w and obtains the following result : 
du d 2 y d?z — du d 2 z d?y + dy d 2 z d*u — dy d~u d?z + dz d 2 u d 3 y 

— dz d 2 y d z u = Sds 6 . . .(4). 

Here S represents a certain known function of the primitive 
coordinates of the point m, or of the arc s, which we may take 
for the independent variable. I have verified (4) by means of (2) ; 
here Saint-Venant derives (4) immediately from (1) : the following 
is his statement of the process, which I do not understand. 

Pour cela, effectuons les differentiations par § des premiers membres 
des Equations precedentes ; apres avoir remplace ds, ds/p, ds/r par leurs 
expressions generales connues en x , y, z, nous aurons trois Equations 
differentielles simultanees du premier, du deuxteme et du troisi&me 
ordre en u 3 v, w . Si nous eliminons deux de ces inconnues, par exemple 
v et w (ce qui se fait facilement en differentiant la premiere equation et 
en tirant les valeurs de d 2 v } d 2 uo, d 7 ou, a l’aide de la seconde Equation, 
celles de dv et duo que Ton substitue dans la troisteme) les integrates 
disparaissent et nous ob tenons une equation en u 3 . . . 

Then follows equation (4). 


1589. Saint-Venant then proceeds thus : if we replace in (4) y 
and z by their values in terms of s derived from the equations to the 
curve we have only u and s left in the equation. The differential 
equation is of the third order and is linear, but the coefficients of 
duo d 2 u d 3 u r 

^5 > and -gp are not constant, so that there is no general method 


for solving the equation. However the equation may be treated 
as follows : put du=U dz } and dy=V dz 3 and substitute in (4) ; wo 
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obtain 22 terms on the left-hand side, of which 20 disappear by 

cancelling, leaving dz 3 ( dTJ d 2 V - dV d 2 U), that is - dz 3 dV 2 d^l 

dV' 

Hence (4) becomes 

d ^ 11 

d dz 

this is integrable and gives 

du _ r 

dz~ J 


X d 


dy 


dz ’ 


where X stands for 


Sds s 


dz s d 


Jxd ^ = X — J dX ^ ; so that finally 

_ , f Sds 6 . , f Sd. 

* J (dy d?z — dz dW ^ ^ J {dy ddz — 


Now 

du " '{dytfz-dzdS)) 
Saint- Venant finishes thus 


{dy d 2 z — dz d 2 y)‘ 


dz. 


La recherche des petits deplacements des points de l’axe d’une pi&ce 
courbe a double courbure est ainsi ramenee aux quadratures, et Ton 
voit que le polyndme diff&rentiel qui forme le premier membre de 
T equation (4) est integrable quand, aprks l’avoir multiplie par dz ou dy, 
on le divise par (dy d 2 z - dz d 2 y) 2 . 


[1590.] III. This memoir consists of an application of § 5 
and § 6 of I. to the calculation of various cases of pieces of single 
or double curvature subject to systems of force. Saint- Venant 
again draws attention to the great divergencies of his theory from 
the usual (Bernoulli-Eulerian) hypothesis. 

[1591.] Pp. 1021 — 1022 are occupied with the general 
equations when the mean thread has double curvature. In this 
case equation (19) depends upon Cauchy's erroneous theory of 
torsion ; thus Saint- Venant’s fi" (the 2v of our Art. 1594) is 
really a coefficient which he has taught us in later memoirs 
varies with the shape of the section. 

[1592.] On p. 1022 we have the consideration of the case when 
1 Saint-Tenant uses £, 97, f for our shifts u, v, w and u, v for our U, V. 

T. E. 54 
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the mean thread is a plane curve and remains in the same plane 
when its form is changed. Let u, v be the shifts of the point x , y 
of the mean thread, E the stretch-modulus, y the slide-modulus, 
a the section, P t , P„ the load components parallel to the tangent 
and to the normal at the point x, y of the mean thread, M the 
moment of these forces about the point x, y, o>« 2 the moment of 
inertia of the section co about a line in its plane perpendicular to 
the plane of flexure, and ds an element of arc of the mean thread ; 
then Saint-Venant obtains the following equations for the shifts : 

P P f M 

dv = f+dy— — dix + dz [-M- *ds. 

Ecu fico J Ecok 

The equations obtained by Navier (see our Art. 257) omit the 
first two terms on the right-hand side of both equations. They 
were in fact omitted by all writers before Saint-Yenant, and the 
text-books of the present day often omit them still. 


[1593.] Then follow various practical examples (pp. 1023 — 
1031). We may note that of the vertical circular ring considered 
in our Art. 1575, the case of a horizontal circular ring acted upon 
by vertical forces, and especially the consideration of the helix 
subject to a load in its axis. We will briefly consider this last. 

Let oc 3 y 3 z be the coordinates of a point on the mean fibre of the 
helix, which is supposed to lie on a cylinder of radius a and to cut 
its generators at an angle tt/2 — /3. In cylindrical coordinates we 
may write 


x = aco$0, y = asin0, z=a0tan/3. 

Let w be the shift in £ and a in a, then, if P be the axial load, 
Saint-Tenant finds: 

Pa sin j3 tan /3 Q Pa 3 / cos 2 /3 sin 2 /3\ 


£(o 


cos/3\ 2/x v Pcofcy 




Pa 3 tan /3 /cos 2 y3 
cos/3 \ 2 /jlv 


\8 ■ f <7 sin# + C' (1 — cos#)], 
(l 1 \ 

\2jjlv Ecotc 2 ) 

+ [1 4- G0 sin 0 + C'0 (1 — cos 6)] 


+ O'" cos# 4* 0 Iv sin# } 
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where 0, <7, 0", O'", <? IV , C v are constants to be determined by the 
conditions imposed on the terminals of the spiral, and the rest of 
the notation is that used in the earlier articles of this chapter. 

[1594.] Saint-Venant then remarks that if the terminals are 
so attached that the helix does not lose any of its regularity in 
changing its form all these constants ought to be suppressed. 
Further, since the longitudinal stretch has in general only a feeble 
influence, he omits the second term in w and the first in a. His 
values now reduce to 

Pa 3 / cos s /3 sin 2 /3\ n 

W cos/3 ( 2/^ + EcoicV 1 

In these equations 2v (Saint-Venant uses //' for our v) is the 
quantity by which it is necessary to multiply the slide-modulus in 
order to obtain the * torsional rigidity/ Thus, if in prism of unit 
length and any section the couple M produce a torsion r, 

M = 2z// it. 

On the old theory of torsion 2 v — co (k? + a/ 2 ), and for a circular 
section v = co/e 2 . 

On the assumption that v = cdk 2 and fi = § E, Saint-Venant 
(p. 1030) reduces his value of w to 

^^(Jcos'/S+smW. 

[1595.] , Referring to Giulio’s memoir considered in our 
Art. 1218, Saint-Venant then concludes: 

C’est pour ce dernier cas, ou pour des helices d’un pas tres-faible, 
que M. Giulio a fait ses intSressantes experiences, consignees dans un 
Mtaoire lu, le IX juillet 1841, k TAcademie de Turin. Sa formule, 
dress^e k priori par des considerations partieulieres k Thelice et non 
applicahles k des cas ok Tangle e (see our Art. 1584) n’est pas nul, 
revient & 

_ Pa* 5 6 

W ~~ AW* COS ft 4 G08 s $ 9 

elle n ? est identique avec la mienne que pour cos/? = 1. 


54—2 
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Si Ton ne supprime que la quatrieme puissance de sin j3 la fornmle 
de M. Giulio est 


et la mienn-e 




TV /5 3 , 

Emk' 


0 , 

e. 


Ma formule represente done un peu mieux que la siemie les resultats 
des experiences de ce savant, car il prend constamment cos/? = 1 ou 


pour y satisfaire. 


5 Pa* 

W = iE^? 6 ' 


[1596.] Let us now advert to the communication IY. of this 
set of memoirs. It relates to Torsion, and is founded on an ap- 
proximate method given by Cauchy, a method which Saint-Venant 
here much simplifies, hut which he finally abandoned: see Art. 661 
of our chapter on Cauchy. The process assumes only one constant 
of elasticity. Wrong values are given to two moments of inertia 
on p. 1184. Section 4 seems quite unsatisfactory, and section 5, 
which extends Cauchy’s results to a lozenge-shaped section, has 
been discarded by Saint-Tenant himself. 

Saint-Tenant however brings out one point in. this memoir for 
the first time, a point which is the basis of his later investigations, 
namely, that Cauchy’s formula differs from the old formula, 
because his theory really involves the distortion of the plane 
sections. The old theory is false for all prisms, of which the section 
is not circular, because torsion distorts the plane sections. This 
point is here first noticed. Saint-Tenant again emphasises it in 
the memoir of February 22, 1847. See I. of our Art. 1617. The 
distortion is termed gauchissement in both these memoirs. 

See the memoir on Torsion, p. 361 ; Navier’s Legons, 3° dd. 
pp. ckxv— clxxxv, 620—627 ; Moigno’s Statique, p. 640. 

[1597.] The communications T. and TI. may be taken together : 
they relate to the equations of equilibrium of a piece the axis of 
which is a curve of double curvature, but they suppose the shifts 
aiot to be very small as was the case in § 5 of I. These notes 
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are interesting as presenting the first general investigation of the 
problem, that is to say, they first take account of the angle e 
referred to in our Art, 1584. 

1598. The object of the first note is thus expressed at the 
beginning : 

M. Binet, et ensuite M. Wantzel, viennent de donner (Comptes 
rendus des 17 et 24 juin) les integrates des equations de la courbe 
elastique k double courbure provenant de la fi exion et de la torsion 
d’une verge ou d’une portion de verge cylindrique et primitivement 
droite, sollicit^e k ses extremites seulement. Ces integrates s’appliquent 
k des deplacements des points aussi grands qu’on vent, pourvu, bien 
entendu, qu’ils n’aillent pas jusqu’a alterer Telasticite de la matiere. 
Elies supposent admis ce theoreme de Poisson “que le moment qui tend 
k produire la torsion (ou le moment oppose qui y r^siste dans l’etab 
d’equilibre) est constant dans toute l’etendue de la verge.” 

B’un autre, cdt6, j’ai donn6, le 30 octobre et le 6 novembre 1843 
(i Comptes rendus, tome xvii), des equations et leurs integrates, pour une 
verge elastique dont la forme primitive et le mode de sollicitation sont 
absolument quelconques et en tenant compte de plusieurs elements 
nouveaux, mais seulement lorsque les deplacements restent tres-petits, 
ce qui est le cas le plus ordinaire des applications. 

Je me propose dans cette Note : 

1°. Be donner les Equations difterentielles de I’d tat d’equilibre 
d’une verge elastique dans le cas le plus general et pour des deplace- 
ments quelconques de ses points. 

2°. Be montrer dans quelles limites le theorkme de Poisson est 
applicable, ainsi que les 6quations dont il Ta tire. 

[1599.] On p. 40 a value is given to the constant v (see our 
Art. 1594) which depends on the erroneous torsion theory of 
Cauchy, but, as Saint- Yenant remarks in the corrected copy of 
the memoir before us, the analysis remains the same if this value 
be not given to v: see our Arts. 661 and 1630. If cok\ be 
the moments of inertia about the principal axes of the section at 
a point, where p is the radius of curvature, and t the radius of 
torsion, M , M' the moment of the forces about these principal 
axes and M t about the tangent, e and e being as in Art. 1584, then 
Saint- Yenant finds : 
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^ o/cos^+e) cose\ 

M = Eg>k I — ^ , 

V p pJ 

M' = Eoik* (EHil+f) 

V P Po / 

These equations are obtained by a straightforward bit of 
analysis on the assumption that the sections are not distorted and 
that the mean fibre is not stretched. 


[1600.] Saint-Venant eliminates e between these equations 
and finds : 


1 _ 1_ 2 

""'a 2 d" 

P Po Po 


M 


W 


i.i+ 

T T 0 2flV 


$(DK 

d_ 

M t ds 


COS 6 + -^ v 
jbco/c 

■ f W 

P{l^7* cose 


7* sine) + (^r 



( M’ V 

\Ecokj 



M 

Eco/c 5 


sme 


,(i+ 

Vo 


M 

E(ck' 


M' 

cose + E^ Sme 


me^ 


Also, ds = ds 0 . 

Yarious cases are mentioned in which these equations take a 
simpler form, but in several of these cases it seems impossible to 
integrate them. The exceptional case of our Art. 1586 is referred 
to. 


[1601.] In particular, however, if the rod be primitively 
straight, and the moments of inertia o>/e 2 and cotc equal (of 
‘ isotropic section* as Saint-Venant elsewhere terms it), the 
equations reduce to the simple forms : 


ZfJLV 


de 1 
ds r. 


— M* 


Book 2 


= 0 = M 0 


•(i), 


where M p is the moment about the line in each section which is 
the trace upon it of the osculating plane of the curve produced by 
the strain and M n about the normal to this osculating plane. 


[1602.] These equations can be easily thrown into the form 
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where M x is the moment about a line parallel to the axis of x , , 
and ^ the left-hand side of the first of equations (i). We have 

similar equations for moments about lines parallel to the axes of y 
and 

These are the equations of Lagrange modified by Binet, who 
added the second term. They have been integrated by Binet 
and Wantzel on the supposition that co/c* is constant and that the 
forces which enter on the right-hand sides act only on the 
terminals of the piece. Saint-Venant remarks, however, that, 
except in this particular case of initial straightness and inertial 
isotropy of section, M p will never be zero. 

Le th^orkne [de Poisson] M t - constante, [qui est] lie a M ? = 0, 
rf dura done lieu que dans ce ms-la (ou la piece etait primitivement 
droite, et oh Ton avait ok 2 = ook' 2 ), et les equations (i), (ii) sont in- 
complbtes dans tout autre cas. 

See our Arts. 159, 175, 423, 571—572, 935, 1215, 1239. 

[1603.] The concluding paragraph defines so exactly the 
relative merit of the various investigators on the subject of 
pieces of double curvature that we reproduce it here : 

Si Poisson semble gtablir ce th6or&me et les equations (ii) d’une 
manihre g6n&rale, e’est qu’il oinet, dans son analyse, ce troisi&me 
moment Jf p , qui tend A flechir une verge combe transversalement & son 
plan osculateur actuel si elle 6tait deja courbe, et, par consequent, k 
changer le plan de sa courbure. Lagrange mavait fait attention qu’au 
moment M n , qui tend k augmenter ou k diminuer la courbure dans son 
plan actuel, ce qui sutfit pour les courbes planes restant planes . M. Binet 
y a ajout<$ le moment M u tend ant k tordre, et cela suffit dans le cas 
particulier que nous venons d’enoncer, lorsqu’on ne cherche que les 
equations generates de Vaxe de la verge ; mais, dans le cas general ou 
la verge k double courbure 6tait primitivement courbe, ou bien oh l’axe 
6tant rectiligne, la section n ; a pas une des formes donnant <jok*=(j)k 2 , 
il est indispensable d’introduire aussi dans le calcul ce troisikme 
moment Jf p perpendieulaire aux deux autres, et qui tend h plier la 
verge droite obliquement aux axes principaux de ses sections, ou h faire 
tourner le rayon de courbure sur le plan des sections de la verge courbe, 
Mais cela exige imp6rieusement que l’on introduise aussi Tangle e qui 
mesure cette rotation et dont la prise en consideration est necessaire, 
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en tous eas, pour determiner les emplacements cles points hors de l’axe 
et pour fixer meme la valeur de certaines constantes des equations de- 
finitives de Taxe. 


[1604.] Near the beginning of the second Note (our com- 
munication VI.) Saint- Venant says : 

Je me propose, dans cette Note, d’ajouter plusieurs observations a, 
celles que contient la Note precedente, et de considerer divers cas ou 
Ton peut determiner facilement let at d’equilibre de la verge pour des 
deplaeements d’une grandeur quelconque. 


1605. The reader will find stated here distinctly the difference 
between Poisson and Saint-Venant as to the problem of the equi- 
librium of an elastic rod of double curvature. 

Consider the following three straight lines at any point of the 
curve formed by the axis of the rod ; the tangent, the principal 
normal, and the normal to the osculating plane. Let the moments 
round these straight lines of all the forces acting on the rod 
between a normal section at the point x y y , z and the free end 
be denoted by M t: , M p , and M n respectively. Let the moments of 
the same forces round the fixed rectangular axes be denoted by 
M x , M yy and M z respectively. Let X, F, Z denote the following 
binomials respectively ; 

dy d?z - dz d 2 y 3 dz d 2 x — dx d 2 z, dx d 2 y - dy d 2 x. 

Let p be the radius of curvature at the point (x f y , z). Then by 
the ordinary principles of Statics we have 

M = — M + ^ M 'I 

“ ds s * + ds 3 « + d.s 3 M * I 


*'-*.h*z+*.t*i+*.£*$ 


M, 


s M - +d £ M -+i x - 


.(i). 


Differentiate the last of these and use the second ; thus 
dM_ t ^dx dM x dy dM dz dM , 
ds p ds ds + ds ds + ds ~df ' 

Now in Poisson’s Mdcanique, Vol. i. page 627, it is shewn that 
dx dM dy dM„ dz dM z . ■ 

ds ds + ds ds + ds ds ’ 
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this is in fact Poisson’s contribution to the subject under con- 
sideration. Hence we have 


dM t 

ds 


M_ a 
P ' 


.(iii). 


dM, 


Therefore vanishes, and M z is constant, provided we assume 


that M p is zero; and this assumption Poisson really makes. The 
point had been previously noticed by Bordoni : see our account of 
his memoir of 1821 in Art. 222. 

Saint-Venant remarks that the equation (iii) is due to Wantzel. 
It was given by him in the memoir we have referred to in 
Art. 1239. 


[1606.] The Note then proceeds to discuss various cases in 
which the equations for the elastic rod will be integrable. For 
example, for the interesting case when a primitively straight rod 
is acted upon only by a couple, the form is shewn to be a 
helix, a result previously obtained by Wantzel : see our Art. 1239. 
Saint-Venant remarks : 

C’est une generalisation du resultat d’Euler consistant en ce que 
lorsque la courbe provenant de la verge, ainsi sollicitee, est plane, elle 
ne peut 6tre qu’un arc de cercle. 

See our Art. 58. 


[1607.] A paragraph on p. 181 is interesting: 

Observons k ce sujet que lorsque la verge primitivement droite et a 
section regulikre, est assujettie a une de ses deux extremity seulement, 
et libre ou simplement appuy^e k Tautre, le calcul de c n’est pas 
n6cessaire pour determiner les constantes de Tequation de Yaxe . La 
forme de cet axe et sa position peuvent etre deduites completement, 
alors, des Equations differentielles de Lagrange, completes eb integrees 
par M. Binet. 

[1608.] Finally the memoir concludes with a further reference 
to Giulio’s memoir of 1841 : see our Art. 1219. Saint-Venant now 
sees that with a proper distribution of force the distorted form of 
the elastic helix might still be a helix without the vanishing of 
the five constants of our Art. 1593. 
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He obtains equations which are easily deduced from those of 
our Art. 1599, on the supposition that e = 0 and co/c 2 = m/e' 2 , namely, 

Prsin,2 + Jfeosfi - PW > , 

-Prcotf + if sin/! - V _ “£&£2!&) , 

V o 'o' 

where P is. the force along the axis, N the couple about it, 
w T hich constitute the proper distribution; r , ft define the helix 
formed by the distorted rod and r 0 , J3 0 that formed by the primitive 
rod ; and v has the value given to it in our Art. 1594. 

These equations are given by Thomson and Tait in Art. 605 of 
the second edition of their Treatise on Natural Philosophy. They 
have, however, chosen the opposite direction for the force P. 

Saint-Venant remarks with regard to these equations : 

Ces formules s’accordent avec celles du Memoire de M. Giulio, 
quand P et N out entre eux une relation, telle que Ihelice s’ allonge ou 
se raccourcisse sans se tordre ou se detordre, ou reciproquement : elles 
s’aecordent avec celles que j’ai donnees le 6 novembre lorsque N est 
nul, et que r — r 0 , ft — fi Q sont tres-petits. La circonstance e =■ 0, et la 
supposition que les termes alterant la forme helico'idale s’evanouissent, 
rendent semblables les resultats de nos cleux analyses, et les differences 
que j’avais cru y apercevoir ifetaient qu’apparentes. 

See our Arts. 1219 — 1222 and 1382. 

1609. As an illustration I will place here an example taken 
from the Dublin University Calendar for 1846 ; it is the only 
notice of the subject which I have found in English works. 

The problem is thus stated : 

Point out the error in Poisson's analysis which leads to the con- 
clusion that the moment of torsion of an elastic rod is constant, what- 
ever be the forces which act on it; and prove that if the rod be a 
horizontal plane curve of very small thickness, fixed at one end and 
acted on by its own weight only, 

d 2 r dp dr s d*xd?y - d*wd*y , ^ A 

l ‘d? + dsS + l‘ T \ T? * + F =°- 

where r is the moment of torsion, p the radius of curvature, 1 W the 
weight of the rod between the point x, y and the free extremity. 
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Since the rod is of very small thickness the equations (i) 
of Art. 1605, which belong to the axis . , may be taken as applying 
to the rod itself. We shall have 


M m 


rl rl 

= gam (y - y) ds' , M y = -gaco (x - 
J $ J $ 


x) els , 


where <r is the density, and go the area of a section of the rod. 
Put r for the M t of those equations (i) : thus 


r-M.j: + K2 


•Cl), 


but 


therefore 


dr_ M M d?y dx dM x dy dM y _ 

_ * ds 2 + * di + ds ds + ds ds ’ 

r 

Js « 


ds 
dM x 

nr — 


, as 


9™ (i -»)-£> 


<W„ 

ds 


= gam 


/, 


1 dx 7 , n N dx 


“ ds 2 v ds 2 


(2). 


ds 

From this we get 

cJV d 8 # , ,, d 8 y [d 2 y dx d 2 x dy\ n N /ON 

S? - 37 + ^ + (a? * - 3? i) <' - s > -® 

From (1) and (2) we obtain 

, , _ 1 / d 2 y dr dy\ ^ _ 1 / d 2 x ^ dr dx\ 

^yVdd^d'stsJ’ v \ T di*~TsfoJ’ 

, , i r> d 2 ydx d 2 xdy 

where 7 stands for ds*~ds 

Substitute in (3) ; thus we get 


ds 2 


rf 8 # cfy cPy ^ dr {cPy dx d 3 x dy\ 


’ [ds* ds 2 ds 3 j, 

-f W7 2 , 

where IF is put for gcrco ( l — 5). 

^ t cPy dx ^ <£x dy __ 1 
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Hence (4) becomes 

1 drr 1 dp dr (<£y da? _ (Pxd 2 y\ _ 
p ds* + ff ds ds + T l ds 3 cfe 2 cfe 3 d$V p 2 ' 

This agrees with the proposed formula, except that t has a 
different sign, which merely amounts to changing the direction in 
which the moment is estimated. 

1610. The volume xvii. of the Gomptes rendus which we have 
had under notice contains other communications by Saint-Venant ; 
but these do not relate to our subject. To one of them concerning 
fluid motion Saint-Venant alludes in Moigno’s Statique, p. 694. 
From pp. 1310 and 1327 we find that Saint-Venant was one of 
six candidates for a vacancy in the Paris Academy, and by the 
committee of recommendation he was bracketed with Morin as 
superior to the other four \ at the ballot Morin was elected, but 
Saint-Venant gained only the fourth place. 

[1611.] Another memoir on the subject of the resistance of 
materials will be found in the same volume of the Gomptes rendus 
(xvn.), p. 1275. It is entitled: Memoir e sur le calcul de la 
resistance dun pont en charpente, et sur la determination , ou moyen 
de V analyse des efforts supportes dans les constructions existantes , 
des grandeurs des nombres constants qui entrent dans les formules 
de resistance des materiaux; par MM. de Saint-Venant et 
P. Michelot 

This memoir which is entirely of a practical character, relates 
to a bridge over the Creuse. We need not stay to consider it here, 
merely remarking that the graphical would now-a-days be pre- 
ferred to the analytical calculus in questions of this kind. 

1612. The next publication by Saint-Venant on our subject is 
thus entered in the Royal Society Catalogue of Scientific Papers : 
Sur la definition de la pression dans les corps fluides ou solides en 
repos ou en mouvement. Soc. Philom. Proc . Verb. Paris, 1843, pp. 
134 — 138. I have not seen this volume, but the note appears to 
be reprinted in full in L Institute No. 524, January 10, 1844, 
where it occupies about two columns and a half. 

The definition of stress across an elementary plane given by 
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various authors for twenty years is stated to be this : La resultants 
des actions exercees sur les molecules d!un cylindre indefini , eleve sur 
cette face comme base , par toutes les molecules situees du cote oppose 
de la face et de son prolongement . The inconvenience of this 
definition is pointed out in a manner of which a brief indication is 
given in Moigno’s Statique , p. 619 ; and then the note furnishes 
the following historical information : 

Je pense done qu’il faut renoncer a la definition des pressions 
rapportee plus haut. J’ai propose, en 1834, dans im memoire, et 
ensuite, en 1837, dans un cours lithographic [see our Art. 1563], d’en 
adopter une autre, analogue a celle qui a ete donnee du flux de chaleur 
a travers une petite face, par Fourier (ch. i., 96), et par Poisson 
(Memoire de 1815, public en 1821, Journal de VEcole poly technique, 
article 56). Cette definition consiste a appeler pression, sur une petite 
face plane quelconque, imaginee a 1’interieur d’un corps, ou a la limite 
de separation de deux corps, la resultante de toutes les actions attractives 
ou repulsives qu'exercent les molecules situees d’un cdte de cette face sur 
les molecules situees de Vautre cote , et dont les directions traversent cette 
face. 

Dejh M. Duhamel avait reconnu la possibilite de definir ainsi la 
pression, car, dans un memoire presente en 1828, il la calculait, dans les 
corps solides Clastiques, absolument comme il a calcule le flux de 
chaleur dans un autre mCmoire date de la meme annee et insCre au 
Journal de VEcole polytechnique (21® cahier, p. 213): mais il n’y 
attachait qu’une faible importance, comme on peut le voir k un autre 
mCmoire (t. v. des MCmoires des savants etrangers) ou, pour en faciliter 
la lecture, il revient k la definition la plus connue de la pression. 

In the 19 th Cahier of the Journal de VEcole Poly technique, 
Art. 11, Poisson had shewn that the two definitions would lead to 
the same result with respect to the flow of heat, and Saint-Venant 
says that they will also with respect to pressure if certain quan- 
tities are neglected. He adds : 

Mais rien ne dit que l’approximation dont on s’est contente jusqu’h 
present sufl3.se dans des questions k examiner ultCrieurement : il me 
semble m£me que d£j& la difficulte des aretes vives qui s’est prCsentCe & 
M. Poisson (20° cahier du Jowrnal de VEcole polytechnique , nos. 25, 49, 
50, 53 du mCmoire du 12 octobre 1829) tient en partie & la definition 
de la pression sur le cylindre. 
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1613. The next paper by Saint-Venant is thus entered in the 
Royal Society Catalogue of Scientific Papers : Sur la question, “ Si 
la mature est continue ou discontinue” Soc . Philom. Proc. Verb. 
Paris, 1844, pp. 3 — 16. This I have not seen ; there is an allusion 
to it on p. 694 of Moigno’s Statique . There is a brief abstract 
of the memoir in IS Institute No. 528, February 7, 1844. The 
following statement occurs : 

L’auteur en eonclut qu’il n’existe pas dans la nature, de masse 
continue, grande ou petite, et qu’il convient de ne regarder les dernieres 
parti cules des corps que comme des points sans etendue, non contigus, 
centres d ’action de forces attractives et repulsives. CPest le systeme de 
Boscovich ( Theoria philosophiae naturalis reducta ad unicam legem 
virium in natura existentium , 1763). 

A note says : 

Ce memoire a ete imprime a part et se trouve chez Carilian- 
Goeury et Victor Dalmont, libraires, quai des Augustins, 39 et 41. 

1614. The next paper by Saint-Venant is thus entered in the 
Royal Society Catalogue of Scientific Papers : Sur les pressions qui 
se developpent a linterieur des corps so tides, lorsque les diplacements 
de leurs points, sans alterer V elasticity ne peuvent cependant pas 
itre considers comme trls-petits. Soc . Philom. Proc. Verb. Paris, 
1844, pp. 26 — 28. This I have not seen ; there is a brief abstract 
of the memoir in L’Institut, No. 537, April 10, 1844 ; here we 
have the two formulae given in Moigno’s Statique , p. 670 [and 
reproduced in our Art. 1618. A full account of the memoir will bo 
found in the Notice sur les travaux...de M. de Saint-Venant, Paris, 
1858, referred to in our Art. 1562. The important point is the 
statement of the formulae cited in our Art. 1618]. 

1615. Note sur les flexions considerables des verges ilastiques ; 
this occupies pp. 275 — 284 of Liouville’s Journal de mathi* 
matiques , Vol. IX., 1844. 

The theory of elasticity is very slightly involved in this note ; 
an equation is assumed for the equilibrium of a primitively curved 
elastic rod coincident with that, given by the Bernonlli-Eulerian 
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theory, such as we find in Poisson’s Mecanique, Art. 315. This 
leads to the differential equation 

dx 2 

¥wr +h+c - 

The note really consists of the integration of this differential 
equation, which is accomplished by the aid of Elliptic Functions. 

1616. Note sur la pression dans V inter ieur des corps ou a leurs 
surfaces de separation. Comptes rendus, Vol. XXL, pp. 24 — 26. 
The object of the note is thus explained at the beginning of it: 

M. Cauchy, dans des Motes relatives a la Mecanique rationnelle, 
inserees au Gompte rendu du 23 juillet, page 1765, veut bien alter, 
coniine plus exacte que la definition la plus connue de la pression, celle 
que j’en ai donnee en 1834 et en 1837, et qui consiste k regarder la 
pression, sur un element tres-petit, comme la resultante des actions de 
toutes les molecules situees d y un cote sur toutes les molecules situees de 
V autre cote , et dont les directions tr aver sent cet element. Deja M. 
Duhamel, dans un M&noire presente en 1828, avait reconnu la pos- 
sibilitt de substituer une pareille definition, analogue k celle que 
Fourier donne du flux de chaleur, k celle par laquelle on considtre la 
pression comme Taction totale des molecules contenues dans un cylindre 
droit inciefini ayant Telement pour base, sur toutes les molecules situees 
de Tautre c6te du plan de Telement. J’ai prouve, surtout dans une 
Note du 30 decembre 1843, inseree au no. 524 du journal V Institute 
que la definition nouvelle n’avait pas les inconvenients de Tautre ; car, 
en l’adoptant, les pressions sur la surface de separation de deux portions 
de corps peuvent toujours 6tre substitutes identiquement & Taction 
totale des molecules de Tune de ces portions sur les molecules de Tautre, 
tandis qu’avec la definition par le cylindre indefini, cette substitution 
entrain© ordinairement Tomission d J un certain nombre d’actions mole- 
culaires, Temploi multiple de certaines antres, et Tintroduction d’actions 
etrangdres. 

Je me propose, dans cette Note, de montrer que la nouvelle 
definition de la pression se prtte trts-facilement k Petablissement de la 
formule fondamentale, dont on tire ensuite, par le calcul, toutes celles 
de la mecanique moleculaire. 
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A note says that the demonstration was communicated verbally 
to the Soci&td philomatique on March 26, 1844. The demonstra- 
tion is the same as that in Moigno’s Statique , pp. 674 and 675. 

See Moigno’s Statique , pp. 619, 675. Saint-Venant on Torsion , 
pp. 249, 262. 

1617. Three communications by Saint-Venant occur in the 
Comptes rendus, Vol. xxiy., 1847. 

I. Memoire sur Vdquilibre des corps solides , dans les Unites de 
leur elasticity et sur les conditions de leur resistance, quand les 
deplacements eprouves par leurs points ne sont pas tres-petits , 
pp. 260 — 263. 

II. Memoire sur la torsion des prismes et sur la forme affecUe 
par leurs sections tr ansver sales primitivement planes, pp. 485 — 488. 

III. Suite au Memoire sur la torsion des prismes , pp. 847 
—849. 

In I. we have the two formulae to which I refer in Art. 1614. 


[1618.] These formulae deserve notice. Saint-Venant had 
treated large elastic shifts in his memoir on rods of double 
curvature: see Art. 1598. He here remarks that the complete 
values for the stretches and slides, whatever be the magnitude of 
the shifts, u, % w will be given by formulae of the type 



__ dv dw Vdudu dv dv dw dw~ 

°‘ t/z ~ dz+ dy + L dy dz ^ dy dz^ dy dz_ 

Further, the stretch s r in direction a, /3, 7 will still be given 
by a formula of the form 

s r = s x cos 2 a 4 s v cos 2 /3 4- s z cos 2 7 4- a yz cos fi cosy 4 C 0 S 7 cosa 

4 <r xy cos a cos/3. (i). 

Le probUme de la recherche de deplacements de grandeur quelconque 
des points de corps 6 lastiques sollicit^s par des forces donnSes, est done 
pos 6 en Equation 1 . 


1 The equations have been given in a general form by Sir W. Thomson. See 
the Treatise on Natural Philosophy , Part n. p. 463. So far as we know the only 
special application of these formulae is that to plane waves in an isotropic medium 
communicated by the Editor to the Cambridge Phil . Soc. Proceedings, Vol. v., 
Part iv. p. 296. 
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[1619.] Let us investigate this point and note upon what 
assumptions Saint-Venant obtains the above formulae. For 
brevity let the shift-fluxions be denoted by subscripts. Let the 
distance r between, two adjacent particles A and B become r \ 
since r is at our choice we take it so small that the cubes of its 
projections upon the axes may be neglected as compared with 
the squares. Then in a manner similar to that of Art. 612 we 
And: 

r 2 /r*= { l (1 -f u x ) 4 mu y 4 ?mf 4 {< fa * 4- m (1 4 v y ) 4 nv z f 

4 [lw x 4 MW y 4 rt (1 4 wj} 2 

= 1 4 Z 2 (2 u a 4 u x 2 4 v* 4 wj) 4 m 2 (2v v 4 u 2 4 v 2 4 wf) 

4 ft 2 (2 w 9 4 u 2 4 v* 4 w 2 ) 

4 2 nm (w y 4 v 2 4 n v u z 4 v 9 v M 4 w v w z ) 

4 2 In (u s + w x + u z u x 4 v z v x 4 w z w x ) 

4 2 ml (% 4 u y 4 u x u y 4 %v 9 4 w x w y ), 
where for brevity we have put l, m, n for cos a, cos/ 8 , cos 7 . We have 
thus a relation of the following kind : 

r' 2 /r 2 = 14 2 {l\ 4 m\ 4 n\ 4 n?mj yz 4 lnq„ 4 (ii). 

The strained value of r is accordingly fully determined whatever 
be the ratio ofr'/r by the six quantities 1 

C*) Cy) G Z J Vyz> Vtxt Vxy* 

These quantities thus fully characterise the strain at a point 
and the work must be represented by some function of them. We 
can speak of them as the six components of strain, when the shift- 
fluxions and the strain are not necessarily very small quantities. 
Are these components, however, those which correspond physically 
to the three stretches and the three slides ? 

Now r' = r(l 4 s r ) } hence we find 

s r 4 sf/2 = 1% 4 4 rfe 2 4 nmy yz 4 lm? zx 4 mlr) xy . 

Put m = n = 0 , l = 1 ; and we find 

*m + *»*/% * 

It follows that € x is not the stretch in direction of the axis of at, 
unless we may neglect This is practically what Saint-Venant 
does ; he is really treating cases in which any or all of the shift- 
fluxions may be great, but the strain at any point is small. 

1 Their values were first obtained by Green in 1839 {Math. Papers p. 297), bat 
he nowhere clearly insists on their physical meaning and practical importance. 

T. E. 55 
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Les formules de la mecanique dite moleculaire ont ete basees, jusqu’a 
present, sur la supposition que les deplacements des divers points des 
corps elastiques auxquels on les applique sont extr^mement petits, de 
m ani ere que la ligne de jonction de deux points quelconques ne change 
jamais que tres-peu, non-seulement de longueur, mais encore de direction 
dans 1’espace. 

Or il s’en faut bien que cette condition soit remplie en general : une 
lame mince peut &tre ployee de manikre que ses deux bouts arrivent a se 
toucher, et un cylindre d ? un faible diametre peut etre tordu de plusieurs 
circonferences sans que Felasticite, ni de cette lame, ni de ce cylindre, 
ait subi d’alteration. 

II convient done d’avoir des formules qui s’appliquent a des grandeurs 
absolument quelconques des deplacements, avec cette seule restriction, 
que les distances mutuelles de points tres-rapproches ne varient que dans 
une petite proportion , afin que la cohesion et V elasticity naturelle subsistent. 
(p. 260.) 

By displacements in this quotation as in Art. 1568 Saint- 
Yenant denotes relative shifts, i.e. the shift-fluxions. 

[1620.] Saint-Venant’s argument may be thus applied to our 
equation (ii) : rjr is very nearly unity, hence the quantity in 
brackets on the right-hand side of that equation must be very 
small. Taking the root of the right-hand side and neglecting the 
square of this quantity we have : 

rjr = 1 + Pe tt + m\ + 7i\ + nmrj yz + lnrj zz + mlrj xv , 
or s r = l\ + m\ + n 2 e z + nmrj yz + lnrj zx 4- mlr} xy . 

This is Saint-Venant’s equation marked (i) above. We see 
therefore that when the shift-fluxions are large , but the strain 
small , the quantities e XJ e y) e z , p yz , p zz , p xy which are always strain- 
components represent the physical stretches and slides. These 
quantities are therefore the propet expressions for the stretches 
and slides for large shift-fluxions within the elastic limit, for in 
this case r'jr is always small. 

[1621.] We can however find physical meanings for the 
quantities when the strain is not small. Thus 2^ 

represents the rate of change in the square of a small line initially 
drawn parallel to the axis of x . Further it may be shewn that if 

8y\ 8s denote the magnitude and position of the projections 
8x, Sy, 8s of r after strain, then y zx is the ratio of the area of the 
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rectangle under Bz' and the projection npon Bz of Bat to the area 
of the rectangle under Bz and Bx the unstrained values of Bz, Bx\ 
If the strain at any point be such that its square may be neglected 
this becomes the slide, or, 7) zx = cr zx . 

Generally, tjjJ (1 + 2eJ (1 + 2e z ) = cos (zx) ; 
where (Art. 1564) cot {zx) = a zx . 

[1622.] Further we may ask : If the strain be not small, but 
the shift-fluxions such that we need only retain their squares, do 
V**^**- represent the stretches and slides ? 

We have in this case : 

s x = n/ 1 + 2e s - 1= u x + \ (v* x + u? x ) 

= e x -u\ L 

Similarly, = v jJ. l+2(e x + e 2 ) + 4e„e a - if m 

= ~ w % (u x + w z ) - u z {w z + u x ). 

Hence s x and a zx are not identical with e* and i} a to the second 
power of the shift-fluxions, except under very special conditions of 
strain (e.g. u x = u y = u z = 0, or a case of pure sliding strain," etc.). 

We conclude therefore that Saint- Yenant’s expressions, if 
treated as the physical stretches and slides, apply only for large 
shift-fluxions and small strain (e.g. elastic strain), but that treated 
as components of strain not identical with the stretches and slides, 
they may be used for a strain of any magnitude. 

Thus we cannot apply the ordinary body-shift elastic equations, 
if we have merely shewn that the usual expressions (%, w v 4- v z , 
etc.) for the stretches and slides are small. It is necessary that all 
the shift-fluxions should be small. This is, perhaps, best expressed 
by saying that the twists must also be small. For example, these 
equations do not apply to small strain accompanied by large rota- 
tions as in the cases referred to by Saint- Venant : see Art. 1619. 

1623. Then Saint-Yenant proceeds to indicate the improve- 
ment which he had effected in the ancient theory of torsion, and this 
subject is continued in II. and III. All that these communica- 
tions contain with respect to torsion is comprised in the extensive 
memoir by Saint-Yenant on Torsion which was read to the Academy 
in June, 1853. The language underwent a slight change howevet ; 
for at this date Saint-Yenant separated what he calls the gauchis - 
sement into two elements, whereas in the later memoir, with the 

55—2 
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exception of a slight allusion on p. 362, he makes no such 
separation; but there is no change as to facts. 

[1624.] These memoirs are epoch-making in the history of the 
theory of elasticity; they mark the transition of Saint-Venant from 
Cauchy’s theory of torsion to that which we must call after 
Saint-Venant himself. The later great memoir on Torsion is 
really only an expansion of these three papers, and it may be well 
here to note what are the important new facts they contain. 

[1625.] I., so far as it treats of torsion, contains only the 
statement based upon general physical principles, that the plane 
sections of a prism, if not circular, are distorted by torsion. This 
is shewn to accord with the experiments of Duleau on the torsion 
of bars of square and circular section of the same moment of inertia 
and of the same material : see our Art. 226. 

Further, Saint-Venant quotes experiments of his own (p. 263) : 

J’ai verifie experimentalement cette theorie d’une autre manihre; 
j’ai soumis k la torsion deux prismes de caoutchouc, de 20 centimetres 
de longueur, Tun k base carree, de 3 centimetres de c6te, l’autre k base 
rectangle, de 4 centimetres sur 2. Les lignes droites, tracees trans- 
versalement sur leurs faces laterales avant la torsion, seraient restees 
droites et perpendiculaires a l’axe s’il n’y ayait eu aucun gauchissement 
des sections; elles n 7 auraient fait que s’incliner sur l’axe du prism e k base 
rectangle, en restant droites, s’il n’y avait eu que le premier gauchissement. 
Au lieu de cela, ces lignes, par la torsion, se sont courbees en doucine ou 
en S, de manikre que les extremites restaient normales aux aretes, ce 
qui prouye bien le deuxieme gauchissement dont on vient de parler. 

[1626.] In II, we have the solution of the problem of torsion 
for a prism on rectangular base. This solution is identical with that 
afterwards given in the memoir on Torsion , p. 370, except that the 
coefficient in the case of the square is not calculated to the same 
degree of approximation (*841 instead of *843462, Torsion } p. 382). 
Saint-Venant states that Wantzel had suggested the form of 
solution required by the differential equations. 

It is also shewn that Cauchy’s result for a prism of rectangular 
section is only true when the ratio of the sides of the' rectangle is a 
very small quantity. Further, experiments of Duleau and Savart are 
quoted as confirming the new theory ; see our Arts. 226 and 333. 
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[1627 J In III. the case of a prism of elliptic section is worked 
out. Saint-Venant points out that we require a solution of 
the differential equation,, 

d\ d?u _ 

subject to the contour-condition 



This is precisely the form which the statement of Saint- 
Venant’s problem has taken in later memoirs and works. 

He gives the solution of an elliptic section of semi-axes a, h, 

a 2 - V 2 

u ~ T ^ + v yz ’ 

and remarks that the primitively plane sections become hyperbolic 
paraboloids, and that Cauchy’s approximate solution for a rectangle 
becomes exact in the case of an elliptic section. 

See Moigno’s Statique , p. 670. Saint-Tenant on Torsion, pp. 
235, 248, 362, 363. 

1628, Memoire sur les vibrations tournantes des verges elastiques 
(Extrait par hauteur). Gomptes rendus, Yol. 28, 1849, pp. 69 — -72. 
Let n denote the number of longitudinal vibrations, and n the 
number of torsional vibrations, corresponding to the lowest note 
for a rod built-in (enoastrde) at one end. Then, as we have seen 

in Art. 470, Poisson obtained - = . Wertheim, in the Gomptes 

rendus,' Yol. 27, 1848, p. 650, gave as the result of some investi- 
gations of his own % = ^/| = 1-6330 ; he says that Savart hy ex- 
periment obtained 1-6668, and that he had himself obtained by 
experiment 1‘6309. In the present communication Saint-Venant 
adverts to the same point ; he combines some experimental results 
with his own theory, and concludes that for rectangular prisms the 
evidence is in favour of Poisson’s number, and for cylindrical rods 
in favour of Wertheim’s. On pp. 126—128 of the volume Wertheim 
replies to the remarks of Saint- V cnant : see our Arts. 333, 398, 
1339—1343. 
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Saint-Venant seems to imply that Poisson’s result had been 
obtained by other writers, but he does not give references 1 . 

1629, Saint-Venant gives only statements without demon- 
stration ; I extract a few passages : 

Lorsqu’im prisme elasfcique est maintenu dans un etat de torsion par 
deux couples agissant a ses extremites, les rotations angulaires if/ de ses 
diverses sections transversales sont donnees par liquation 

«■ 

qui exprime l’egalit6 du moment M x de Fun des deux couples autour de 
Taxe du prisme (pris pour celui de x) avec le moment des reactions 
iaterieures qui s’exercent a t ravers l’une quelconque de ces sections w ; 
p representant le coefficient d’elasticite dit de glissement transversal ; 

v l une quantite qui est moindre que le moment d’inertie de la 
section autour de son centre de gravite, en raison de ce que cette 

section, primitivement plane, devient legerement courbe 

L’equation (1) peut encore 6tre posee pour une longue tige sollicitee 
par des forces agissant sur tous les points de sa masse et ne produisant 
qu’nne faible torsion, M x representant alors la somme des moments de 
celles appliquees depuis to jusqu’a une extremity 

On passe au cas du mouvement en remplagant ces forces par les 
inerties 

d 2 {r\p) 

— pd(*dx A - X -, 

p etant la densite, r Ie rayon vecteur d’un element, et t le temps. 

II en resulte, en differentiant les deux membres par rapport k x, celle 
ul v, d 2 \l/ d*\lr 

5 she -a? «• 

Elle donne, pour le nombre de vibrations tournantes du son le plus 
grave, en une seconde, l etant la longueur de la tige, 



Le nombre des vibrations longitudinales de la memo |ige osfc cxprimd, 
comme on sait, par 



1 See however our Arts. 470 and 661, 
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Ces formules sont propres k foumir des valeurs du rapport, en ee 
moment controversy des coefficients d’elasticite d’allongement et de 
torsion E et g. On sait que, d’apres les formnles de Navier, Poisson 
et MM. Cauchy, Lame et Clapeyron, on aurait, dans les corps homogenes 
et isotropes, ou d'egale elasticity en tous sens, 

E/p. = 5/2 =2-5. 

Mais Wertheim, en adaptant des resultats d’experiences d’equilibre 
k un commencement d’analyse de M. Cauchy, dont il rejette le com- 
plement, modifie profondement toutes ces formules, et prend 

E/ ii=8/3 = 2 - 6666 ... 

«7c 2 represents moment of inertia of the section about the axis 
of the prism. 


[1630.] Thus, according to 
Poisson, Weber and Cauchy = /\J \ » 

Vi. 

- _ ]E cok 2 
> V 46 ’ V 


to Wertheim 


to Saint- Venant 


VI 


f* 

5 cok 2 


on the uni-constant hypothesis. 


For a circular section v — cok 2 ; for a square section v/(coh 2 ) 
= *843462, and other values of this ratio have been calculated by 
Saint-Yenant in his memoir on Torsion . The present memoir is 
thus an essential addition to those enumerated in Art. 1617. It 
is practically reproduced with, additions in the Appendice IY. to 
Saint- Yenant’s edition of Navier’s Legons , pp. 631 — 645. He there 
shews that his theory is in accordance with experimental result. 
See also our remarks on Wertheim’s memoirs in the preceding 
chapter, Arts. 1339 — 1343. 


[1631.] Summary . The important contributions of Saint- 
Yenant to the theory of elasticity even before the date of the 
two classical memoirs on Torsion and Flexure, by which he is 
best known, will be rendered manifest by a-, perusal of this 
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chapter. We find in this elastician a keen appreciation of 
practical needs, combined with a wide theoretical grasp, of 
which it would he hard to discover another example in the 
history of our subject. Had Saint-Venant done nothing more 
than correct the theory of fiexure by the consideration of slide, the 
theory of elastic rods of double curvature by the introduction of 
the third moment, and the theory of torsion by the discovery of 
the distortion of the primitively plane section, — corrections all 
embraced in the researches considered in this chapter — he would 
deservedly have ranked among the foremost scientists who have 
contributed to our subject. We shall see in the course of our 
second volume, that these form hut a small part of his services to 
elasticity. 

With Saint-Venant and 1850 we bring our first volume to a 
close. We have traced the growth of the theory of elasticity from 
its childhood with Galilei to its maturity in Saint-Venant. We 
have seen it become an important and all-powerful instrument in 
the hands alike of the most practical of engineers and of the most 
theoretical of mathematicians. There is scarcely a branch of 
physical investigation, from the planning of a gigantic bridge to 
the most delicate fringes of colour exhibited by a crystal, wherein it 
does not play its part. The manifoldness of its applications in- 
creases with every advance of our mechanical and physical know- 
ledge. To trace these applications from 1850 to the present day 
will be the task of our second volume. But when we consider the 
immense number not only of memoirs but of treatises which 
these years have produced, both reader and editor may perhaps be 
pardoned for a certain feeling of dismay mixing with their pleasure 
at the rapid progress of the science of elasticity. 
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FOTE A. Addenda, 

(1) The Stress-Strain Curve. Arts. 18 and 979. 

1692. James Bernoulli. Curvatura Laminae Elasticae. Acta 
Eruditorum , Leipzig, 1694, pp. 262 — 276. 

On p. 265 Bernoulli writes : 

Esto Spatium rectilineum sive curvilineum quodvis ABC y eujus abscissae AB 
vires tendentes, ordinatae EF tensiones repraesentent etc. 

This curve he terms the curva tensionum or linea tensionum. 
Bernoulli might thus be considered to have introduced a graphical 
method of representing the stress-strain relation. At the same time it 
will be seen by consulting the original memoir that Bernoulli^ linea 
tensionum does not represent the curve obtained by measuring the 
strains produced in the same rod by a continually increasing stress. 
This seems to me to have been first done by Poncelet. 

(2) The Coulorrib-Gerstner Law. Arts. 119 and 806, footnote. 

1784. Coulomb. Eecherches theoriques et experimentales sur la 
force de torsion et sur V elasticity des fils de metal. Histoire de V Academic 
des Sciences , anriee 1784, Paris, 1787, pp. 229 — 269. This memoir is 
reprinted Tome i. pp. 63 — 103 of the Collection de M'emoires relatifs d 
la Physique publics par la Society Franchise de Physique, , Paris, 1884. 
Dr Todhunter has referred to it in Art. 119. We may note the second 
section (pp. 255 — 269) of the memoir in this place. It occupies pp. 90 — 
1 03 of the reprint and is entitled : De V alteration de la force elastique dans 
les torsions des fils de rnetal. Theorie de la coherence et de V elasticity. In 
this section Coulomb brings out clearly (i) that the absolute strength of 
a material depends upon the working or treatment it has received (la 
force des metaux varie suivant le degre d’ecrouissemept et de recuit); 
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(ii) that in the case of set, the set-slide produced by torsion is at first 
for very small sets proportional to the total slide and thus to the 
elastic slide, but that it very soon begins to increase in a much greater 
ratio ; (iii) that the slide-modulus (Coulomb speaks of the reaction de 
tordon) remains almost the same after any slide-sets; (iv) that the 
elastic limit (at least for the case of torsion) can be extended by giving 
the material a set, thus by subjecting a we to great torsional set a 
state of ease can be produced almost as extended as if the wire had 
been annealed. 

Coulomb also notes that the resistance of the air had very little 
effect in diminishing the amplitude of the oscillations of his apparatus, 
and he apparently attributes the decrease in amplitude to something 
n.lrm to ‘fatigue of elasticity’. 

Coulomb distinguishes elasticity and cohesion as absolutely different 
properties. Thus the cohesion can be much altered by working or other 
treatment. It would appear that the elastic limit is altered when the 
cohesion or absolute strength is altered 1 ; scarcely however, as Coulomb 
apparently suggests, in the same ratio (§ xxxi.). The elastic constants 
however remain the same : see our Art. 806. This independence of the 
elasticity of the cohesion was confirmed by flexure experiments for the 
stretch-modulus (§ xxxm.). 

It may be noted that Coulomb uses the terms glissement and glisser 
for set-slide and not for elastic slide. He appears to hold that the 
difference in the cohesion of the same material in different states de- 
pends upon its capacity for receiving set-slide. If its parts cannot 
slide on each other, it is brittle ; if they can, it is ductile or malleable. 

It will be noted that the several suggestive points of this memoir 
remained for many years unregarded, till they were again rediscovered 
by Gerstner and Hodgkinson. 

(3) Resilience . Arts. 136, 993 and 999. 

(a) J*. A. Borellus. Liber de vi percussionis , Bologna, 1667. Another 
edition of this work entitled : Be vi percussionis et motionibus natu- 
ralibus a gravitate pendentibus (. Editio prima Belgica , priori Italicd 
multo correctior et auctior , etc.), appeared 1686, Lugduni JBatavorum. 
There are two chapters in this work (Caput xviii. and Caput xix.) 
entitled : 

1 The ratio for most materials in their unworked state diminishes 

cohesive limit 

as the cohesive limit increases, but with many materials in a worked condition 
(e. g. tempered steel) this is not true. 
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Quomodd in flexibilities corporibus impetus impressus retardetur aut 
extinguatur (pp. 106 — 112 of the later edition). 

Qua ratione in corporibus flexibilities resilientibus motus contrarii se 
mutud destruant , renoventurque (pp. 112 — 116 of the later edition). 

These chapters at least by their titles suggest a consideration of the 
problem of resilience, and the examination of the figures on Plate III., 
opposite p. 106, suggests still more strongly that something of value 
might be found in them. Beyond giving, however, the name resilience, 
probably for the first time, to a number of problems now classed under 
that name, the work really contributes nothing to our subject, being 
composed of a number of general and extremely vague propositions. 

(b) 1807. Young. A Course of Lectures on Natural Philosophy 
and the Mechanical Arts. 

Young was, I believe, the first to introduce into English the term 
resilience, , and to state the general theorem that : The resilience of a 
prismatic beam resisting a transverse impulse is simply proportional to 
the bulk or weight of the beam. The statement of this general proposition 
occurs on p. 147, Yol. i. of his Lectures, on Natural Philosophy. On 
p. 50 of Yol. ii. he returns to the matter with the following definition 
and theorem : 

The resilience of a beam may be considered as proportional to the height from 
which a given body must fall to break it. 

The resilience of prismatic beams is simply as their bulk. 

This theorem he proves in the following characteristic fashion : 

The space through which the force or stiffness of a beam acts, in generating or 
destroying motion, is determined by the curvature that it will bear without 
breaking; and this curvature is inversely as the depth; consequently, the de- 
pression will be as the square of the length directly, and as the depth inversely : 
but the force in similar parts of the spaces to be described is everywhere as the 
strength, or as the square of the depth directly, and as the length inversely: 
therefore the joint ratio of the spaces and the forces is the ratio of the products of 
the length by the depth; but this ratio is that of the squares of the velocities 
generated or destroyed, or of the heights from which a body must fall to acquire 
these velocities. And if the breadth vary, the force will obviously vary In the same 
ratio ; therefore the resilience will be in the joint ratio of the length, breadth and 
depth. 

It will be observed that Young is here speaking of cohesive re- 
silience, which must be distinguished from elastic resilience. The' latter 
has of course gtfeater practical importance. Compare Note-E, ( b ). 
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(4) Fourier. Art 207. 

An account of a memoir by Fourier upon the vibrations of flexible 
and extensible surfaces, and of elastic plates, will be found on pp. 258— 
264 of the JSistoire de VAcademie des Sciences in the Analyse des 
Travaux... pendant V Annie 1822. The Analyse will be found attached to 
Tome v. of the Memoires (1821 and 1822) published in 1826. Delambre 
3eems to have analysed this memoir, which never appears to have been 
published as a whole. It apparently contained solutions of the linear 
partial differential equations satisfied by the above forms of vibrations 
of the kind given for similar equations in Fourier’s Theorie de la Chaleur, 
i.e. solutions in the form of periodic series and of definite integrals. 

(5) Addendum to Chapter hi. 

H. F. Eisenbach. Versuch einer neuen Theorie der Kohasionskraft 
und der damit zusammenhangenden Brscheinungen , Tubingen, 1827. 

I have added a reference in the Addenda to this book as its title 
might lead a reader to believe something of value was contained in 
Eisenbach’s theory. This would undoubtedly be the case were we to 
accept the author’s own estimate of his discovery, the history of which 
he narrates in some 18 pages. The ‘new theory of cohesion’ consists 
in the hypothesis that the law of cohesion is based on a central inter- 
molecular force which can be expanded in inverse powers of the square 
of the molecular distance. On this hypothesis Eisenbach attempts, 
with the crudest mixture of mathematical and physical absurdities, 
worthy of the Fere Maziere, to explain cohesive, elastic and chemical 
phenomena. He speaks of the memoirs of Euler, Lagrange and Laplace 
as vortreffliche Vorarbeiten for his own great principle, although he 
criticises somewhat severely Euler’s memoir of 1778 : see our Art. 74. 
Those who are interested in the history of pseudo-science, in the 
paradoxes and self-admiration of circle-squarers, perpetual-motion seekers, 
gold-resolvers, and the innumerable ‘Griibler die so lange fiber einem 
Trugschlusse briiten, bis er zur fixen Idee wird unci als Wahrheit 
erscheint,’ will find much amusement and instruction in Eisenbach’s 
sections : Bine Widerlegung alter bisherigen Kohdsionstheorien and Kurze 
Geschichte des Ganges meiner Erfindwng . Englishmen should remark 
that it was on board the ‘Emilie’ in the London Docks that the 
possibility of this great principle stepped like a flash of lightning 
before the soul’ of this second, but sadly disregarded Hewton. 

(6) Slide — Glissement. Arts. 120, 143, 279 and 726. 

I have shewn in Art. 120 that Coulomb had formed the important 
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conceptions o£ ‘lateral adhesion’ and of ‘sliding strain.’ In the para- 
graph there quoted Coulomb talks of a stress tending ct faire couler la 
partie suph'ieure clw filler sur le plan incline par lequel il touche la 
partie inferieure . In Coulomb’s memoir of 1773 (see our Art. 115) we 
have a section, pp. 348 — 349, on Cohesion . Here Coulomb describes an 
experiment on shearing force : 

J’ai voulu voir si en rompant un solide de pierre, par une force dirigee sulvant le 
plan de rupture, il fallait employer le m&me poids que pour le rompre, comme 
dans r experience pr6c6dente, par un effort perpendiculaire a ce plan. 

He found that the shearing load must be slightly greater than the 
tractive load, but the difference was so little of the total load) 
that he neglects it in the theory which follows. On the uni-constant 
hypothesis the limit of shearing load should be of the limit of tractive 
load. A little later on in the memoir (p. 353) Coulomb uses the 
expression tendre a glisser ; for exactly the same conception as in the 
former paragraph he used tendre a faire couler . It will thus be seen 
that although Coulomb’s theory is unsatisfactory he had still formed a 
clear conception of slide and shear. 

In Art. 143 we have noted that Young in 1807 drew attention to 
the phenomena of ‘lateral adhesion,’ or as he terms it detrusion. It 
was however Yicat who first insisted on the mechanical importance of 
this form of strain and the accompanying stress. In his memoir of 
1831 he defines shear ( force transverse) in terms of the strain which it 
tends to produce. He uses the word glisser : see our Art. 726. 

Yicat’s remarks did not escape heavier, who in the second edition 
of his Leqons (see our Art. 279), which appeared in 1833, after de- 
scribing the nature of shear thus defines the slide-modulus : 

Tin coefficient sp<$cifique repr^sentant la resistance du corps & un glissement 
d’une partie sur l’autre dans le plan de la section transversale (§ 152). 

The merit of practically introducing slide and shear into the 
ordinary theory of beams rests, as we have seen in Arts. 1564 — 1582, 
with Saint- Yenant. 

(7) Notation for the six stresses. Art. 610, footnote. 

In the table of notations I have attributed to Kirchhoff the notation : 



X’ 

y 

z 

X 

X* 

X, 

X. 

y 

T x 

7. 

Y* 

z 

z. 

x. 

z 
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I have since noticed that this convenient notation had been pre- 
viously used by E. E. Neumann in his memoir of 1841. This is the 
important memoir on photo-elasticity discussed in our Chapter vm.: 
see Art. 1185. 

(8) Wire- Dr awing. Art. 748. 

On re-examining Karmarsch’s paper, I find that, "while he sup- 
posed the drawing of different metal wires through the same hole would 
ensure their having the same diameter, he still recognised that this 
diameter was not that of the hole (pp. 323 and 324). He thus really 
puts in evidence the existence of elastic after-strain in metals : see our 
Arts. 1402 and 1431. The whole subject is of primary physical import- 
ance as throwing light on the effect of ‘working’ (initial stress) on the 
elastic and cohesive properties of metals. It is worthy of an accurate 
experimental investigation in which due account would be taken of the 
time-effect, not only due to the rate of drawing, but also to the interval 
between successive drawings through the same or different holes. Such 
an investigation would give valuable data on the relation of initial 
stress to cohesion. 


(9) Becker's Formula . Arts. 1291 and 1376. 

According to Stokes the ratio of the dynamical deflection to the 
central statical deflection is given by 

2 / 8 = 1 + > 
g° 

nearly, if /3 be > 100, and the mass of the bridge small as compared 
with that of the moving load. On the other hand if the mass of the 
bridge be great as compared with that of the moving load 


DIS - 1 + 


25 


8 V 252 Jgf 
See our Arts. 1278, 1287 and 1290. 

Let us combine these and endeavour to form an empirical formula. 


We have 


D(S' 


■l + i^F'+l 5 

9 ° 8 


y 


31 TjS, 


^ 252 J gc * * 

Now let L be the mass of the travelling load, then B is a quantity 
which varies as L , i.e. = CZ, where C is a constant which depends only 


on the material and the dimensions of the bridge. 
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Thus we may write 

D — $=: ALV + BL 2 V 2 (i), 

where A and B are constants depending only on the bridge not on the 
travelling load. 

If we compare this empirical formula with Becker’s in Art. 1376, 
we see that he has introduced into A a factor depending on what he 
terms the adhesion of the driving wheels and rails ; in addition in the 
second term he has L for our L 3 . It does not seem improbable that 
(i) would give as good results as Becker’s formula, and it has a certain, 
although not very considerable, theoretical weight. 


(10) On Cores and Whorls. Arts. 815 and 1378, footnote. 

From Art. 815 we see that the equation to the neutral line for a 
section loaded at the point a } b , is given by 


1 + - 


by 


= 0 . 


This is obviously the polar of the point ( - a, - b) with regard to 
the momental-ellipse of the section. But the point is the central image 
of the load-point (a, b). The load-point and the neutral axis are ac- 
cordingly spoken of as antipole and antipolar with regard to the 
momental ellipse. If the load-point describe a curve, the neutral axis 
will envelope another curve which is termed the antipolar reciprocal of 
the first. If the neutral-axis envelope the contour of the section, the 
load-point describes a curve termed the core . The core is thus the 
antipolar reciprocal of the contour of the section with regard to the 
momental ellipse. So long as the load-point is within the core, every 
point of the section is subjected only to contraction. Thus the core 
plays an important part in those structures, which are to be so loaded 
that they are not subjected to a positive traction. 

Another curve analogous to the core is frequently useful in strut 
and beam problems ; it is the curve within which the load point must 
lie in order that the material may rupture first by compression (i.e. 
lateral extension). This curve may be termed from a botanic similarity 
the whorl . Let rj be the stretch-squeeze ratio, then the stretch s 1 
at Xj y produced by a contractive load P/w at a, b is, by Art. 815, 


P ax by\ 


wher^ x, y are to be given values which make 


ax by 

—ft + positive. 
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This is the stretch produced by a longitudinal squeeze ; the direct 
stretch s„, if one exists, will be obtained by giving x, y such values that 

+ ^ i s a negative quantity greater than 1, or if we denote these 
values by x\ y\ 

P / ax' by' 1 \ 

Ss= Ii\"7 r 7"" 1 / * 

Hence we must give to x , y and y such values that s , and s 2 are 
maxima, but for any given position of the neutral axis this will be 
where the tangents to the contour are parallel to the neutral axis, or 
are conjugate in direction to the line joining the load-point to the 
centroid of the section. For points on the whorl we must have 


or, 

Hence, 


fax by ^ \ ax' by' .. 


-] a Tjx + x b rii / + «/'_ n 
I -I — 75 — =— — “t — 2 t ~ u 


K 2 1 + 7] K z 1 + 7] 


•(i) 


is one relation to be satisfied by a, b. 

Let y—f ip) be the equation to the contour of the section, then 
since the tangents to the contour are to be parallel to the antipolar of 
a , b we must have 

/»=/(*')=- ~ (h). 

Thus the construction is as follows : Choose any point x, y on the 
contour of the section, find the point x y y' at which the tangent is 
parallel to that at a - , y; then equations (i) and (ii) will give a , b. 
That is to say the load-point is the intersection of the diameter of the 
momental ellipse conjugate to the tangent at x, y and the antipolar of 

the point 

r 1+7] 1 + 1 ? 

We are thus able to construct the whorl. 

An important and interesting case is where the contour of the 
section possesses central symmetry. In this case x' = — x and y' = — y* 
Hence the point a, b on the whorl is the intersection of the line 


1+7] ax by 

+ """ 2 

1—7] K K 


= 0 , 
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with the diameter conjugate to it. But the corresponding point on the 
core is the intersection of the line 

ax by 

1 4 - - — 4 - — 0 

x ^ t2 ' 2 

K K 

with the same diameter. Hence the whorl is in this case a figure 
similar and similarly situated to the core, with all its linear dimensions 
(1 +7j)/( 1 - rj) times the corresponding dimensions of the core. 

Whorls may be easily constructed for the section of a beam or strut 
subjected at the same time to contractive and transverse loads ; they 
are of value in determining conditions for set similar to that occurring 
in the footnote to Art. 1378. 

Cores and whorls form an interesting feature in the graphic 
(or drawing-board) treatment of elastic problems. 

NOTE B. 

Terminology and Notation . 

The following terms are used in the course of the present volume, 
and are here collected for the purpose of reference. I believe that 
after the chapter devoted to Poisson they have been used fairly 
consistently. 

Shifts. The component-displacements of a point parallel to three 
rectangular directions are termed the three shifts and denoted by u, v, w. 
The first differential coefficients of the shifts with regard to these 
directions are termed the shift-fluxions. 

Strain. This word is retained, as first suggested by Rankine, for 
the purely geometrical consideration of distortion. The strain at a 
jpoint is determined by six strain-components. These are respectively 
the three stretches and the three slides. They are defined in Arts. 617, 
612 and 1564. We denote them in the case of elastic strain by the 
symbols s v , and ^ ow Eor small shift-fluxions 

du __ dio dv 

~ ~dy + dz * 

It would have been more symmetrical to have given the slides half 
the above values, but it seemed too great an interference with a nearly 
general custom. 

For shift-fluxions of any magnitude the full values of the stretches 
and slides for a small strain will be found in our Art. 1618. 

When neither the strain nor the shift-fluxions are small, the strain 
is expressed by the six components given in our Art. 1619. These com- 
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ponents are not the stretches and slides, but the latter can be expressed 
in terms of these strain-components. 

Strain-ellipsoid : see Art. 617. Inverse Strain-Ellipsoid , the ellip- 
soid in the unstrained body which becomes a sphere in the strained 
body: see Thomson and Tait, Nat. Phil. 2nd ed. I. p. 130. Stretch- 
quadric: see Art. 612. Principal stretches : see Art. 1539, (1). 

The stretch in direction r is denoted by s r ; the slide parallel to the 
direction r\ of a small plane at any point, the normal to which has the 
direction r, is denoted by c r^. 

Stretch and slide may be positive or negative, thus a negative 
stretch denotes a squeeze. 

Dilatation is used only for cubical dilatation, which may be positive 
or negative. It is denoted by the letter 0 , so that 0 = s x + s y + s x1 
for small shift-fluxions. 

The word spread is used for areal dilatation : see Art. 595. 

The three twists are denoted by r ya r zx , r xy , so that 



The advantage which would arise from introducing the § into the 
slides is thus obvious. 

Strain may be of various kinds — elastic strain or set. That part of 
a strain which does not disappear on the removal of the load is termed 
set. Set is measured by six components — the three stretch-sets and the 
three slide-sets ; these are represented in the present work by S x) S yi S x , 
and 2y z , 

Elastic strain is of two kinds, one which disappears at once on the 
removal of the load, and the other which requires time to disappear. 
The latter is termed elastic after-strain, , or the Weber-eflect : see 
Art. 708 ; the former elastic fore-strain , or more shortly elastic strain. 
The influence of time may also be sensible in the matter of set, so that 
fore-set and after-set have obvious meanings, denoting the set produced 
by immediate or by long-continued load. The whole relation of time to 
strain is spoken of as the time-effect. 

Stress. This word is reserved for the dynamic aspect of distortion. 
Stress may be of two kinds : 

Stress across a plane at a point. This is defined in Art. 1563. The 
stress across a plane of which the normal is r when resolved in direction 
r f is denoted by the symbol rr' : see Art. 610, (ii). The component, per- 
pendicular to the plane, of stress across a plane is termed traction ; 
the component, in the plane, of stress across a plane is termed shear . 
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Stress at a point is determined by taking three rectangular planes at 
the point ; it is found that the stress across these three planes can be 
completely represented by six component stresses. If the directio ns 
x, ip z be normal to these planes, the six stresses are represented by the 
symbols 

xxy yy, zz, yz, zx, coy. 

Of these the first three are termed the three tractions, the latter three 
the three shears. 

Stress across a plane thus replaces the pressure or tension of some 
writers. The word shear {effort tranchant ou cisaillant) is retained 
entirely for stress ; the confusion which frequently arises from its use 
for strain being obviated by the introduction of the word slide. 

Traction may be either positive or negative (like acceleration in 
kinematic). It corresponds to the normal pressure or normal tension 
of some writers. It would be convenient occasionally to speak of a 
negative traction as a contraction ; this word would thus refer to stress 
and not to strain. The three tractions at a point across the three planes 
for which the shears vanish are termed the three principal tractions. 

All stresses are supposed, unless otherwise stated, to be measured 
per unit of area. The words tension and pressure have been used in 
such a variety of senses that it has been thought better to avoid them 
as far as possible in the present work. 

Stress-quadric: see Art. 610, (iii). Cauchy* s Stress-ellipsoid : see 
Art. 610, (iv). Lame’s Stress-ellipsoid : see Art. 1059. Stress-director 
quadric: see Art. 1059. Shear-cone : see Art. 1059. * 

Stress may be of two kinds ; it may be the result of a given elastic 
strain, or may be produced by some treatment to which the body has 
been subjected before the strain which we propose to consider was 
applied. We speak of this latter form of stress as initial stress , and 
determine it by the three initial tractions and the three initial shears. 
These are denoted by the symbols, S 0 , JJ 0 , zz 0 , yz Q , S 0 , xy 0 : see Arts. 616 
and 1210. 

The influence of temperature on stress is spoken of as the thermal 
or temperature effect. The decrease in traction produced by unit increase 
of temperature in an isotropic body is represented by the symbol f3 , 
which is termed the thermo-elastic constant : see our Arts. 869 and 1541. 

External forces applied to the mass of a material, such for instance 
as gravitating force, are spoken of as body-forces and denoted by the 
three components X, Y ] Z. Body-force, unless otherwise stated, denotes 
in itself a measurement per unit of mass and is thus an acceleration. 

56—2 
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External forces applied to the surface of a mass of material are all 
embraced under the term load . Load denotes in itself a measure- 
ment per uni t of area. Load is of two kinds ; tractive load , which is 
normal to the surface of a body, and may be either positive or 
negative (occasionally termed contractive load, the context however 
generally shews its sign), and shearing load, the direction of which 
lies in the tangent plane to the surface at the point of application. 
Load may be determined by its components parallel to three rectangular 
directions, or by a tractive and two shearing loads. In either case we 
speak of the three load-com t ponents at a point of the surface. 

The equations of elasticity for a given body are of two kinds, body- 
equations and surface-equations . These equations may be expressed in 
terms of the shifts, or the strains or the stresses. Thus such termino- 
logy as body-shift-equations, surface-stress-equations , etc. is readily 
intelligible as well as convenient. 

Stress is linked to strain by the aid of certain constants which are 
termed the elastic-constants or set-constants as the case may be. The 
number of these constants depends on the nature of the material 
considered. The terms homogeneous, heterogeneous, isotropic and 
aeolotropic are used in the senses adopted by Thomson and Tait : see 
their Treatise on Natural Philosophy, 2nd ed. Arts. 67 5 — 679. A 
heterogeneous aeolotropic body may have still some form of symmetrical 
heterogeneity. If a system of similar and similarly situated surfaces of 
the wth degree can be found, upon every one of which the elastic- 
constants remain -the same for every point of the surface, the body may 
be said to have an, c n-ic distribution of elasticity We speak also 
of planar, cylindrical, spherical, etc. distributions of elasticity. 

The hypothesis which makes stress a linear function of strain is 
termed the generalized HooJce’s law. Supposing the generalized Hooke’s 
law to hold, one molecular theory leads to an isotropic body having 
only one, a second molecular theory to its having two constants. These 
theories are spoken of respectively as the uni-constant and bi-constant 
theories . The same theories when applied to aeolotropic bodies are 
spoken of as the rari-constant and multi-constant theories : see our 
Arts. 921 — 932. 

The constants which connect elastic stress with strain are termed 
elastic coefficients . Eor an isotropic body we use equations of the typo 

xx = A.$ + 2jjLS x , 
fz = fX(T ys . 

Here fi is termed the slide-coefficient, and A the dilatation-coefficient 
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Certain combinations of these coefficients are termed elastic moduli . 
They are the forms under which the coefficients are reached in 
experiment. Thus : 

M 3X + 2)x) 


A. + i 


- is termed the stretch-modulus and denoted by E. 


3A, 4- 2/x, . _ » 

g is termed the dzlatation-modulus and may be denoted by F. 

^ ^ + * s ^ erme d the spread-modulus and may be denoted by <?. 

fj, is termed the slide-modulus, and as it is thus the same as the slide- 
coefficient the latter name may be dispensed with. 

If a terminal tractive load produce a longitudinal stretch s in a bar, 

then there is a corresponding lateral stretch = ^ ^ 

2 (X + jj) 

\ 

quantity 

For an aeolotropic body, when we express stress in terms of strain, 
we use the following notation : 


The 


__ _ i s termed the stretch-squeeze ratio and denoted by rj. 


(i) XX = \xxxx\ $ x + \xocyy\ s XJ 4 - \xxzz\ S z 4 - \xxyz\ cr ys 4 - \xxzx\ cr^ + \xxxy\ cr xy , 

(ii) yz = \y2xx\s x 4 * \yzyy\s y 4 - \yzzz\ S z + \yzyz a yz + lyzzxlv^ + \yzxy\cr xy . 

This notation for the coefficients is easily intelligible and possesses 
considerable advantages in theoretical investigations, especially those 
which can be conducted by symbolic methods. "We adopt Bankine’s 
terminology for these coefficients ; the reader will find an account of 
that terminology in our second volume. 


NOTE C. 

On the Limits of Elasticity and the Elastic Life of a Material . 

(1) It is of primary practical importance to fix the limits within 
which the ordinary mathematical theory of elasticity holds. We shall 
accordingly in this note consider the various stages in the elastic life of 
a material and point out to which of them the theory applies. For 
the present we exclude the consideration of after-strain and time-effect. 
We commence with the following definitions : 

The strain produced in a mass of material by any system of load 
and body-force is said to be elastic when the whole strain disappears on 
the removal of the load and body-force. 
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So long as the whole strain disappears the body is said to be in 
a state of ease zip to that strain. 

(2) Given an aeolotropic body with any amount of initial stress, let at 
each point of it a surface be described in the following fashion : Upon a 
radius vector revolving in every direction about the point let a length 
be marked off such that its inverse square is proportional to the greatest 
stretch which can be given to the material in that direction without 
set, the end of the radius-vector will thus trace out a surface, which 
maybe termed the surface of perfect elasticity at the point 1 . If the body 
and the ini tial stress be homogeneous, the surface of perfect elasticity 
will be the same for all points. This surface marks the limit of elastic 
strain for the substance. Any strain which produces a stretch in any 
direction exceeding that measured by the inverse square of the corre- 
sponding radius vector of the surface of perfect elasticity, produces set 
or alters the state of ease. We may thus state the condition for a 
strain being perfectly elastic: A strain is wholly elastic, when the 
stretch sheets (as distinguished from the squeeze sheets, if there be any) 
of the stretch-quadric lie entirely outside the surface of perfect 
elasticity. 

We will term a stretch sheet a positive sheet of the stretch-quadric. 

(3) It has been usual among writers who adopt a stress limit 
of elasticity to speak of two elastic limits, a superior and an inferior 
limit of elasticity, instead of a limiting surface. All that is meant by 
these superior and inferior limits is that by reversing the direction of a 
load we interchange the stretch and squeeze sheets of the stretch- 
quadric, and thus by altering the magnitude of the load can make a 
positive sheet ultimately touch the surface of perfect elasticity approach- 
ing it from a different direction. The greatest positive and the greatest 
negative loads are then termed the superior and inferior limits of 
elasticity. This terminology however is not very scientific. 

(4) If a surface be drawn in precisely the same fashion as the 
surface of perfect elasticity, but so that the inverse square of its radius 
vector in any direction is taken proportional to the stretch in that 
direction which would produce rupture, we have a second surface which 
we may term the surface of cohesion. The surface of cohesion ob- 
viously lies entirely inside the surface of perfect elasticity, and the 

1 The constant which determines the ratio of the stretch to the inverse square of 
the radius-vector is supposed the same for all the surfaces considered in this note ; it 
may be conveniently taken as an unit of area. 
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limit of cohesion is marked by a positive sheet of the stretch-quadric 
touching the surface of cohesion. Strains which bring any part of a 
positive sheet of the stretch-quadric between the surface of perfect 
elasticity and that of cohesion produce set. 

The surface of perfect elasticity will continually change its form as 
the material receives set, and this whether the elastic stretch be 
calculated on the basis of the primitive or set-dimensions of the 
material in question. Since it is the stress corresponding to the elastic 
strain and not to the set which at all times supports the load, and since 
according to the Coulomb-Gerstner law, the elastic constants alter 
but little witli the set, it is obvious that as we increase the load, we 
must increase the strain, and as a rule the stretch. Hence the effect of 
an increasing load is not only to produce set but to contract the 
surface of perfect elasticity. 

(5) The form and relative magnitude of the surfaces of perfect elas- 
ticity and of cohesion depend largely on the treatment or the working 
which a material has previously received : see our Arts. 692 (4°), 853-56 
and 1003. In particular every strain which produces set appears to alter 
the surface of perfect elasticity. Outside the surface of perfect elasticity 
(which from its nature must be a closed surface) we have the state of ease, 
between the surface of perfect elasticity and the surface of cohesion we 
have the state of set. It is important to discover how far the surface 
of perfect elasticity can be contracted and made to approach in any or 
all directions the surface of cohesion. If we may in any way argue 
from the result of experiments on bars as to the physical conditions 
which hold for masses of material subjected to any form of strain, there 
is a practical limit up to which it is possible to contract the surface of 
elasticity. When a bar is subjected to increasing traction, a certain 
stretch is reached after which there is a sudden and rapid increase of 
stretch, during which the traction so far from increasing appears 
to diminish ; only after a very great increase of set-stretch is the bar 
again in a condition to sustain an increase of traction. The physical 
nature of the material appears after this to have changed; for still 
larger tractions, strain, nearly all set, increases much faster than stress, 
and the material rises in temperature. The point at which this change 
takes place is very marked, and various names have been suggested for 
it, as the limit of fatigue, the limit of stability, and the break-down point 
The latter name brings out the character of the phenomenon, but at the 
same time suggests a point related to absolute strength or cohesion ; I 
have therefore spoken of this point in the present work as the yield- 
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point Arguing from the analogy of a bar, there would be in every 
material in any definite direction a definite stretch at which the 
material would suddenly yield as a bar does. Supposing such to exist 
we may form a surface from these stretches in exactly the same manner 
as we formed the surface of cohesion, and we may term it the yield- 
surface. As the state of ease for a bar may be extended up to the 
yield-point, so we may suppose that the surface of perfect elasticity 
can be contracted till it coincides with the yield-surface. In this 
case no set would be manifest, till it appeared suddenly and with 
great rapidity on the stretch-quadric touching the yield-surface; an 
obviously dangerous state of affairs for practical purposes. 

(6) The phenomenon of the yield-point is probably closely' con- 
nected with the treatment or working (rolling, hammering, hardening, 
annealing, etc.) a body has received ; and the sudden set it gains in the 
yield-stage immediately following the yield-point is not improbably 
a removal of all or part of the elastic and cohesive influence of 
that treatment or working. The yield-stage may be in fact a destruc- 
tion of the record of the past life of the material. In particular it 
would seem that all ‘ initial stress’ may disappear at this stage. 

(7) It would be convenient to speak of the elastic life of the 
material up to the yield-stage as the worked stage, and after the yield- 
stage as the raw or unworked stage. The raw stage includes the stage 
of plasticity. A body may be in a state of ease when it is either in the 
worked stage or the raw stage, but there is this physical difference, that 
•in the worked stage a stress which produces a strain beyond the elastic 
limit produces (always supposing the state of ease not limited by the 
yield-stage) only a small amount of set, while in the raw stage a 
stress producing a strain beyond the elastic limit will produce also 
a large amount of set. It is thus apparent that the surface of perfect 
elasticity, while it can be contracted across the yield-surface and 
possibly almost up to the surface of cohesion, is for practical purposes 
limited by the yield-surface, and indeed should lie well outside that 
surface, if the material is to shew signs of the limit of its practical 
capacity by exhibiting a small set. 

(8) We have next to inquire whether a body strained within its state 
of ease (be it in the worked or the unworked stage) obeys the ordinary 
equations of the mathematical theory. This depends on whether we can 
assume that the generalized Hooke’s law holds for all strains within the 
limits of perfect elasticity. We shall shew in the next note that for a 
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considerable number of materials this is not the case. For a variety of 
ductile materials, however, such as wrought iron, steel, copper, etc. it 
appears to be true that stress is proportional to strain for all strains 
within the state of ease. Further, between the limit of elasticity (the 
limit to the state of ease) and the yield-point the elastic part of the 
strain according to the Coulomb-G-erstner law is also proportional to the 
stress. If the state of ease be narrow, set appears at first to be pro- 
portional to stress; hence we see that the ordinary equations of 
elasticity hold for so much of the strain as is elastic, while Neumann's 
equations hold for so much of the strain as is set: see our Arts. 1207 
and 1211. However before we reach the yield-point set although 
small is no longer proportional to stress, and so Neumann’s equations 
cease to hold. Professor Kennedy tells me that the elastic part of the 
strain even in the unworked stage, for a bar under terminal traction 
apparently follows the same stretch-modulus as in the worked stage, so 
that we may perhaps consider the equations of elasticity to hold with 
the same constants for the elastic strain of a material in this stage. This 
is in fact a very important extension of the Coulomb-Gerstner law. 

(9) It will be noted that the usual definition of the limit of elasti- 
city as the beginning of set, as well as the limitation of perfect elasticity 
to materials for which the genei’alized Hooke’s law holds, is not entirely 
satisfactory. I have endeavoured to indicate in this note the exact 
portions of the elastic life of a material for which the mathematical 
theory is true, and what are the proper strains to be taken in that 
theory for calculating the strength of a material. 

(10) I owe to Professor Kennedy the following automatically drawn 
diagram of the elastic life of a bar of soft rivet steel subjected to a con- 
tinually increasing tractive load. It may serve to bring out clearly the 
stages we have considered above. 

The tractions are calculated per unit area of primitive cross-section 
and are measured along the horizontal circular arc. Stretches are 
measured parallel to the vertical axis. 

A to B is the state of ease, traction is proportional to stretch, which 
is entirely elastic. B is the limit of perfect elasticity. 

B to G is the set-stage ( 6crouissage ) which lies between the limit 
of perfect elasticity and the yield-point G. Set, although small, as we 
approach the yield-point increases more rapidly than the load. 

GO' is the yield-stage, and Professor Kennedy’s researches shew 
a diminution of traction during this stage. He considers that the 
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great increase of stretch takes place at different parts of the bar 
successively and not simultaneously during the stage. 

CD is the first portion of the rough stage, here the elastic strain 
apparently obeys the Coulomb-Gerstner law, but there is a very large 
set. The bar has a uniform but decreasing cross -section and rises 
in temperature. The bar is not perfectly plastic in this stage for 
the traction is still increasing. Professor Kennedy terms CD the stage 
of uniform flow 1 . II G shews how when the load is removed, and the 
bar gradually reloaded, its state of ease practically extends up to 
the maximum traction which it lias previously sustained. The limit of 
elasticity has thus been carried beyond the yield-point. At D a 
maximum traction is reached if calculated on the primitive cross- 
section, but from D to E the traction really increases if calculated on 
the reduced section. 

About the point D the bar begins to ‘thin down’ or ‘fiow’fomZZy, a 
portion becoming more reduced in cross-section than the rest. I have 
termed this phenomenon in the present work stricture (etranglement), and 
the cross-section which thins down the section of striction . Professor 
Kennedy terms the stage which follows this the stage of local flow (ener- 
vation). I have preferred the name stricture to local flow, because 
the material does not appear to be in a condition of genuine flow or 
plasticity, for in that case the traction-stretch curve ought to be 
convex and not concave to the stretch-axis. E is the limit of 
cohesion . 

J) corresponds to the maximum total load and E to the terminal 
load. The traction has in general at E its maximum value if calculated 
for the section of striction. 


NOTE D. 

On the Defect of Hooke's Law. 

Wo have had occasion several times to draw attention to the fact, that 
in certain materials, oven for very small strains which are entirely elastic, 
stress is not proportional to strain, or the stress-strain ( e.g . the traction- 
st retell) curve is not a straight line. We have seen that Hodgkinson 


1 Sco Nature , April 2, 1 8S5, p. 60*1. 
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termed this peculiarity in the case of cast-iron the defect of elasticity . 
The name appears to be unfortunately chosen, and we prefer to term 
the phenomenon the defect of Hooke's Law . The elasticity indeed 
remains perfect but the ut tensio , sic vis principle is defective. The 
materials which are defective in this respect are of great importance in 
technical elasticity, and for the elastic strains which occur in practice 
it is not possible to suppose the stress-strain relation linear. It will be 
obvious that, in the ordinary sense of the term, these materials possess 
no stretch-modulus. What are we to understand then by the stretch- 
moduli which will be found tabulated for these materials in many 
works on physical and technical elasticity 1 ? Either the modulus has 
been obtained as the mean of a number of corresponding values of 
traction and stretch, in which case its value will depend entirely on 
the range of values chosen, or else it must be taken to represent the 
tangent of the angle which the tangent at the origin to the traction- 
stretch curve makes with the stretch axis 2 3 * . This latter is the value 
suggested by the mathematical theory as the limit. But it is extremely 
difficult to determine this angle, unless we know the form of the stress- 
strain curve, because of the delicacy of the testing machine required to 
measure the ratio of vanishingly small stress and strain. Possibly 
sound-experiments might be the best method of ascertaining this ratio. 
This leads us to a very important remark, namely that the apparent 
isochronism of sound vibrations in materials of this nature does not 
permit of our assuming the principle that superposition of strains means 
superposition of stresses for such strains as occur in technical elasticity. 
In other words the ordinary mathematical theory of elasticity may for 
certain materials possibly give very correct results for such infinitely 
small strains as occur in sound vibrations, but we cannot argue from 
this that these same equations hold for even perfectly elastic strains 
such as we require to consider in technical elasticity: see our Arts. 928, 
929, and 1404. 

The accompanying plate represents the traction-stretch curves for 

1 It seems to me that Hodgkinson in his Experimental Researches (see our Art. 

969) terms set ‘defect of elasticity’, but that in the Report of the Iron Commissioners 
he means by ‘defect of elasticity 5 a defect in Hooke’s Law, see our Art. 1-111. As 
appears from that Article the two are not the same, because set has a term linear in 
the stretch. Saint-Venant speaks of ‘une partie persistant© sensible— -ce quo les 
Anglais appellent set ou defect of elasticity ’ (Legons de Navier t p. 104). He docs 
not appear to have remarked Hodgkinson’s double use of the term. 

3 A third course would be that suggested by Wortheim’s memoir on the human 

tissues ; see our Art. 1318. 
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Lars of various materials. These curves are the result of a series of 
very careful experiments made by my colleague, Professor Kennedy, 
who has kindly permitted me to publish them in this Note. In all 
cases the material had been reduced to a state of ease limited by 
a considerably higher traction than that applied, so that the bars in 
every case returned to their initial length and the whole strain was 
elastic. Tractions are measured along the horizontal, and stretches 
along the vertical axis. By joining the origin to the terminal of the 
stretch-traction curve the reader will be able to form an idea of its 
curvature, or the defect of Hooke’s law. 

A and B. Cast-Iron (Blaenavon). 

C. Cast-Iron (Carron). 

D. Cast-Iron (very tough mixture, tenacity 12*5 tons per square 
inch). 

E and F. Wrought Iron and Steel. These curves are within the 
limits of experimental error straight lines. They shew the equality of 
the stretch-moduli for wrought-iron and steel. 

G. “Manganese Bronze.” Cold rolled. 

H. Extremely hard steel used for dies at the Royal Mint. Tenacity 
62*3 tons per square inch, and elasticity scarcely impaired up to 95 p. c. 
of that load. The scale of tractions for this curve is four times as great 
as for all the others, so that the curve is carried to a traction of over 
88,000 lbs. per square inch. It will be seen to be practically a 
straight line throughout its whole length. The stretch-modulus for 
this steel is slightly greater than that of the wrought-iron and steel in 
E and F. 

These curves will suggest to the mathematician what a field of 
investigation lies open in the mathematical theory of perfectly elastic 
bodies, when for certain materials in frequent technical use we re- 
cognise the defect of Hooke’s law. 

The ‘ defect of Hooke’s Law ’ may possibly throw some light on the 
inconsistencies in Wertheim’s experiments: see our Arts. 1297 and 1403. 


NOTE E. 

The Resilience of Beams subject to transverse Impact* Arts. 939, 942. 

(a) A full account of Hodgkinson’s various experiments on impact 
and the resilience of beams will be fo,und in JDer Ingeniew, Bd. i. 
Freiberg, 1848, pp. 403—432. The account is by Riihlmann and is 
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entitled : Bestigheit prisniatischer Korper gegen Stoss unci insbesondere 
die Arbeiien uoid Yevsuche von Eaton Hodgkinson iiber diesen Gegen- 
stand . It adds little to Hodgkinson’s investigations, but is a useful 
resume for German engineers. 

(b) It may not be without interest to compare Hodgkinson’s results 
in Arts. 939 and 942 with the results of a theory based upon the 
hypothesis, that during impact the beam takes the same form at each 
instant as it would if the deflection at the point of impact were pro- 
duced by a statical load. This hypothesis is probably nearly the truth 
when the velocity of impact is not very great. I have extended the 
method of Homersham Cox to a few more general cases. Let v be the 
velocity of impact, M the mass of the striking body, m that of the beam, 
l the length of the beam, B its stretch-modulus, o> its section and k the 
radius of gyration of the section about a diameter perpendicular to the 
plane of flexure, /the greatest deflection at the point of impact, which 
we will suppose at distances a and b from the ends of the beam (a + b = l). 
We will first suppose the ends of the beam supported as in Hodgkinson’s 
experiments and Cox’s theory, the impact being horizontal. If the 
impact were vertical the statical deflection due to the weight of the 
falling body must be added. I find : 

ah Mv 

SJUtoK^l (it/ 4* y7)l } ’ 

where r = i^{ 1 + ' 2 (j ) +\ + 3 ) j 

Here y is a coefficient which measures, as it were, the effective 
mass of the beam. It may be termed the mass-coefficient of resilience . 

Hence y is least for central impact and increases to infinity as wo 
approach the ends. At the centre y = which agrees with Cox’s 
result; at 3/4 span y=|f| = f|- (1 +rf r) = U nearly. Thus, i £/„/, ho 
the deflections at 1/2 and 3/4 span, produced by the same blow, Mv, 
we have : 



Further, if T 0 be the traction which will, if applied longitudinally, 
rupture a bar of the same material, and 2 h be the diameter of the beam 
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in the plane of flexure, then on the ordinary theory the rupture-deflec- 
tion is given by 

J 3 hE' 

Hence the blow which will just break the beam is given by 

Vo ©>+ r»*)- (iii). 

If J3 l be the blow which will break the beam at 1/2 and B a the blow 
which will break the beam at 3/4 span, we have : 



We seo at once that Hodgkinson’s results (2) and (3) of Art. 939 
hold only when the ratio m/M may be neglected in equations (ii) and 
(iv). Similarly wo note that (v), (vi) and (vii) of Art. 942 are only very 
rough approximations to the truth. 

Turning to Young’s definition of the resilience of a beam as propor- 
tional to the height from which a given body must be dropped to break 
it, we have from equation (iii), 

Resilience oc cc JjL «I (£) (l + y j) , 

that is proportional to wl + y . 

Hence Young’s Theorem (see Note A, (3), (&)) that the resilience is 
proportional to the volume (cdZ) is accurately true only when we neglect 
m/AI as small. 

(c) I may note throe additional results : 

(i) If the beam instead of being supported at the two ends 
b© built-in at both ends, the mass-coefficient -y=^f for a central 
impact, and the deflection is given by 

TMv 

8 ^ 3 E&kH ‘ 

(ii) If the beam be built-in at one end only and the impact be 
applied horizontally to the free end, the mass-coeflicient y = T % 
“i-Tff 53 1 nearly, and 

. VMv 
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(iii) I£ the beam be built-in at one end, supported at the 
other and struck in the middle, y — tttw = '445 nearly, and 

r _ FMv 

J (Sf+ -U5m) ' 

The calculation of y for a variety of other cases presents no 
difficulties. 
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1434—37; Clark, 1487; Poncelet, 
988—94 

Theory of. Higher Approximations. 
Poisso n, 570 and i tn,, Heim, 907, 
Lamarle, 1253, Saint-Venant, 1615 
Vibrations of. D. Bernoulli, 46, 49; 
Euler, 04 ; Biccati, 121 ; Strehl'ke, 
356; Poisson, 466—471 ; Heim, 916 ; 
Bell, 1372 ; Lissajous, 1525 ; Savart, 
347—351 ; Cauchy, 660. See also 
Vibrations, Hods, Nodes 
Travelling Load etc. see Bridges 

Boatson, electro-elastic properties, p. 674, 
ffcn., 1333, p. 720, ftn. 

Becker. Experiments on deflections of 
cast-iron bridges, 1373 ; method of 
measuring do., 1374, results, 1375, 
empirical formula 1376, p. 876 

Belgrade. Position of neutral line, on 
s’Gravesando’s theory, scale of elastic 
strengths, 29 3 

Bdlidor, de. Experiments on rupture of 
beams, 28 /3 

Bellavitis. Equilibrium of elastic rods, 
Poisson’s error, 935 

Belli, G. Molecular forces, 163—4 ; 
Newton and Laplace’s theories, 104 ; 
solid of greatest attraction, 165 ; 
problem of hanging drop of water, 
166 ; law of molecular force unknown, 
167; attraction of thin plates, 168, 
of spheres, 169; refraction of light, 
170 ; capillary attraction, 171 ; law of 
attraction between particles, 172, 361; 
of molecular attraction, 752—3; of 
cohesion, 754; ordinary hypotheses of 
molecular attraction, 755 ; is gravita- 
tional attraction applicable? 756; 
hypothesis of attraction, 757 — 8 

Bolls. Tones of, Euler, 96/3; his theory 
applied, p. 55, ftn. ; toHarmonicum, 937 


Bell. Stretch-modulus from musical 
notes, 1372 

Bergeron. Besistance of elastic solids, 
1238 

Bernoulli, Daniel. Letters to Euler on 
vibrations of elastic laminae, 44 — 8; 
equation for transverse vibrations of 
a bar, 45, 49; modes of vibration, 
50 

Bernoulli, Jas. (the older). Papers on 
elastic lamina, 18 ; as originator of 
stress-strain curve, p. 871 ; notices of 
Galilei, Leibniz, and Mariotte’s work, 
19; lemmas on fibres of strained 
bodies, 20 ; idea as to position of axis 
of equilibrium, 21; rejects Hooke’s 
law, 22 ; Girard on this, 127 ; curva- 
ture of elastic line, and equation to 
it, 24; Poisson on his methods, 25; 
Biccati on do., 32 

Bernoulli, Jas. (the younger). Vibra : 
tions of elastic plates, 122; on Chladni’s 
experiments, 122 ; on Euler’s hypo- 
thesis, 122 ; spiral springs, 246 

Bernoulli, John. On elasticity, 35; Ms 
Discours , 42 ; hardness and elasticity, 
42 ; letters to Euler, 43 

Bernoullis. Genealogy of family, p. 72, 
ftn. 

Bevan. Experiments on elasticity of 
ice, 372; adhesion of glue, 374; 
strength of bones, 375 ; cohesion of 
wood, 376, of cast-iron, 377 ; modulus 
of torsional elasticity, 378 — 9; im- 
portance of time element, 751 a ; 
stretch-modulus of gold and alloys, 
751 d; ring of a gold coin, 751 d 

Bresse. Strength of circular arcs, 1457 
—60 

Binet. Elastic curve of double curva- 
ture, 173 ; radius of torsion in do., 174; 
equilibrium of forces on polygon of 
rigid rods, 174—5; on Lagrange's 
treatment of rods of double curvature, 
175 ; spiral springs acting by torsion, 
175; Thomson and Tait and Saint- 
Venant on, 175 ; integral of equation 
for elastic curve of double curvature, 
1240 

Biot. His Traitd , 181 ; theory of mo- 
lecular forces, 182 ; limit of elasticity, 
182; set, 182; elasticity of crystals, 
182, of threads, 183; torsions of do., 
183 ; elastic laminae, 183 ; torsion 
balance, 183 ; vibrations of elastic 
bodies, 184; Galilei as discoverer of 
nodal figures, 358; Pictet on his expts. 
876 

Blanchet. Propagation and polarisation 
of motion in crystallised media, 1166 

57—2 
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i— 8; Poisson, ' report on, 1166—7 ; 
nature of vibrations when initial dis- 
turbance small, 1169; summary of 
results for velocities of propagation, 
1170 ; delimitation of wave in propa- 
gation of vibratory motion, 1172 — 4 ; 
surface of wave, 1175 a , b ; limits of 
wave, 1175; discussion with Cauchy 
on, 1175 — 6 ; result of his investiga- 
tion of waves in a S6-constant me- 
dium, 1177 ; continuous disturbance 
of a crystallised medium, 1178 
Blondel. Controversy on solids of equal 
resistance, 5 

Boilers. Calculation of thickness of 
shell of, 694 ; cause of explosions of, 
Lam6, 1035; thickness and form of 
shell, 1038 ; Piobert on, 1039 
Bone. Strength of mutton, Bevan, 375 ; 

stretch-modulus of beef, Bevan, 375 
Bonnet. Elastic-equations in curvilinear 
coordinates, 1241 — 6 
Bornet. Experiments on iron, 817 
Bourget. Vibrations of flexible cords, 
576 

Boussinesq. Isostatic surfaces, 1152 ; 
Thomson and Tait’s reconciliation of 
Poisson and Kirchhoff, attributed to, 
p. 252, ftn. 

Bordoni. Equilibrium of elastic rods of 
double curvature, 215 ; includes effect 
of traction, 216 ; angle of torsion, 
217 ; equation to elastic line, 218 — 
222 ; on Poisson’s results, 223 — 224 
Borrellus. Besilience, p. 874 
Bramah. Experiments on cast-iron 
beams, 837 

Brass. Stretch- traction curve, Poncelet, 
985 

Braun. Experiments on elastic after- 
strain, 717 

Brewster. Teinometer, 698, p. 640, ftn. ; 
researches on polarising effect of strain 
in glass, strain produced by heat; 
application to glass models of arches, 
laws of tints, superposition of small 
strains, p. 640, ftn. 

Bricks. Adhesion of, to mortar, Morin, 
905 ; crushing strength of brick-work 
and, 1478 

Bridge. Impulsive effect of travelling 
load on, Stokes, 1276—1277, Willis, 
1419; solution of problem, inertia 
neglected, 1277 — 84; do., inertia 
considered, 1288' — 91; experiments 
on effect of travelling load, Willis, 
1417 — 22; proportion of dead and 
travelling to breaking load, 1427; 
dynamical deflection in girders of, 
Cox, 1433 ; cast-iron, deflections of, 


Becker's experiments, 1373 — 76, p. 
878 

Tubular. Experiment on tubes, 
Hodgkinson, 1416; description of, 
Torksey, 1463 f. ; Britannia and Con- 
way, description of, 1489 ; deflection 
of do., 1489; Tate, 1490. 
Suspension. Navier, 272; Dufour, 
692; Von Mitis, use of steel for, 
693 ; Vicat, 721, experiments on 
wire and bar-iron for, 723; Brix, 
do., 849; Leblanc, do., 936; ap- 
plication of theory of resilience to, 
992 ; experiments on iron for, 
Lam4, 1001 — 3; use of cables in, 
1454 ; effect of time on elasticity of 
cables, 1455; at Lorient, Leclerc, 
1462 

over Creuse. Calculations for, Saint- 
Venant, 1611 

Brix. Elasticity and strength of iron 
wires used in suspension bridges, 848 ; 
comparison of Erench and German 
wire, 849; description of testing ma- 
chine, 849 ; Hooke’s -law true till set 
begins, 850; after-strain, and set, 852; 
relation of set to elastic limit, 853 ; 
set in wires, and effect of loads, 854; 
yield-point, 855 ; set in annealed wires, 
856; beginning of set, 857; elastic 
properties of annealed wire, 858 ; effect 
of skin on elasticity of wires, 858; non- 
axial tractive loads, 1249 
Briinnow. Molecular attraction, 1235; 
disputes inverse pow T er as law of cohe- 
sion, 1236; problems on attraction, 1237 
Buffon. Experiments on rupture of iron 
and wooden beams, 28 e 
Biilfinger. De soluloriim resiutenUu, 
reference to previous authors, break- 
ing loads of beams, consideration of 
Galilei and Mariotte-Leibniss theories, 
compression of fibres of beams, 
Hooke’s law, position of neutral line, 
29/3 

Burg. Strength of materials, 806—7 
Byrne. New theory of strength of ma- 
terials, 1352 

Caignard Latour. Experiments on com- 
pression of liquids, 318; on longi- 
tudinal vibrations of cords, 465; on 
strength of boiler plates, 694; on 
notes of metal wires, 802 
Caloric, 313, 543, 844, 976, 1230 
Camber of bridges, effect on dynami- 
cal deflections, 1433 

Caoutchouc. Properties of, C. G, Page, 
1370, Gough, p. 386, ftn. : see also 
India Rubber 
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Capillary attraction. Belli, 171; La- 
place, 311; Poisson, 567 
Carbonate of lime. Nodal systems in 
plates of, Savart, 344 
Catenary. Euler, 71 
Cauchy. On Navier’s theory of elastic 
solids, 271; Poisson on his theorem, 
553; Saint- Venant on do., 554, 555; 
equilibrium and motion in interior of 
solids and fluids, 602; theory of six 
stress-components, principal tractions, 
003 — 6; his theorem, stress across a 
plane at a point, 608, 659 ; stress in a 
fluid, 609; elastic stresses, stress- 
quadric and ellipsoid, 610 — 11 ; stretch 
and dilatation, stretch-quadric, 612; 
body-stress- equations, 613; equation 
of equilibrium and motion of a solid 
or fluid, 614; of a motion of a system 
of material points, initial stress and 
bi-constant isotropy, <515— 1G; theorems 
relating to dilatation, strain- ellipsoid, 
617 ; clastic laminae, bi-constant equa- 
tions for, 618 ; definitions of lamina 
and plate, 619 ; plane lamina of con- 
stant thickness, 021) — 4, of variable 
thicknoss, 625; curved lamina, constant 
thickness, 626 — 7; clastic plate, 628; 
plane and constant thicknoss, Poisson’s 
problem, 629—87 ; isotropic, (538—49 ; 
non-elastic, valuable thickness, 650 ; 
contour-conditions of Poisson, 651 — 2 ; 
elastic plato, aoolotropic, 656; elastic 
rod, of rectangular cross section, 
sound-vibrations, (553 — 5; aeolotropic 
rod, 657 ; relation between stresses for 
two sets of rectangular axes of a body, 
658; longitudinal vibrations of a 
cylindrical or rectangular rod, 660; 
torsional do., 661,661); 8aint-Yenanton 
results, 661 ; equation of equilibrium 
and motion of system of particles 
under attraction, 662; general expres- 
sion for stretch, 663 — f>; general ex- 
X>reHsions for stress in terms of strain 
for an aoolotropic body, 666 — 7 ; on 
Havart’s law of vibrations, 6(58; elastic 
equations deduced from consideration 
of bodies as molecular or continuous 
structures, 070 — 1 ; stress in a double 
system of particles under attraction, 
(572—8; analysis of stress, 674 — 677; 
stresses within a solid and near sur- 
face, 676; definition of stress at a 
point, 678—9; report on Wortheim’s 
experiments, 082—8; torsion of 
prisms, Saint* Venant on Cauchy’s 
view, 684 ; report on Blanchet’s paper 
on wavos in crystalline media, 1172 ; 
controversy with Blanche t on wave 


surfaces, 1175 — 6; Maxwell on Cauchy’s 
researches, 1538 

Chevallier. Flexure and after-strain of 
beams subjected to transverse load, 
1461 

Cbevandier. Elasticity of glass, 1310 — 
11, of wood, 1312—14. See Wer- 
theim 

Chladni. His experiments on sound, Jas. 
Bernoulli, 122, Biot, 184 ; his books, 
p. 411, ftn.; bis experiments on vibra- 
tions of cylinders, 470; his figures 
in crystals and wood, Savart, 337; 
Savart on, 352 ; Strehlke on, 354 — 360 ; 
Faraday on, 745 ; Wheatstone on, 746 

Circular. Bing, vibrations of, Euler, 93, 
Lexell and Hoppe, 95 /3 ; Germain, 
290—99 ; fixed vertically, depression 
of, St Venant, 1575—6, 1593; arc, 
flexure of, Navier, 278, Ardant, 937, 
Bresse, 1457 — 60 

Clapeyron. Equilibrium of elastic solids 
277, 1001, etc. See Lami. His 
theorem, Lame on, 1067—8; example 
of triangular frame loaded vertically, 
1069 ; modification of his theorem by 
introduction of body forces, 1070; 
example of, heavy elastic prism hung 
up and loaded, 1070 

Clark. The Britannia and Conway 
Tubular bridyes, etc., 1465 ; experi- 
ments on cylindrical and elliptical 
tubes, 1466; on rectangular tubes, &c., 
1467 ; on very large model tube, 1468 ; 
on cellular tubes of wrought iron, 
1477; calculations for the two tubes, 
1489; beams, continuous, 1472, 1488; 
wrought iron, state of ease and set of, 
1473; transverse strength of cast-iron, 
1483 — 4; wrought iron, change of shape 
under flexure, 1485 ; increase of strength 
from initial stress, 1486 ; cylinders sub- 
jected to internal loads (large), 1474; 
set and plastic stage in wrought iron, 
1475 ; extension and ultimate strength 
of cast-iron, 1476; experiments on 
crushing of brickwork, 1478 ; on 
shearing strength of rivets, 1480; on 
friction set up by cooling of rivets, 
1481 ; on strain in rivet, 1482 ; re- 
silience, 1487 

Clausius. On Weber’s experiments on 
temperature- effect, 700; relation of 
uui-constant theory to experiment, 
1398; number of clastic constants, 
1399; concludes there is only one 
constant, 1400 ; failure of experiment 
.to agree with theory due to after- 
strain, 1401—2; application to Wer- 
theim’s results, 1402—3; effect of 
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after-strain on stretch-modulus, 1404 
— 5 

Clebsch. Theory of Elastic Bodies (trans- 
lation by Saint-Tenant), 8 ; on vibration 
of elastic plate, Germain, 291 ; vibra- 
tion of elastic sphere, 468; strain- 
ellipsoid, 605 

Coefficient, see under Elastic 
Cohesion. Newton, 26, 27; Musschen- 
broek, 28 7; Coulomb, 120, pp. 873 — 
74, p. 876; Young, 134, 142; Voute, 
212 — 3; Eondelet, of mortar, 696; due 
to Newtonian attraction? 164 — 5, 361, 
754 — 757; Frankenheim, 821; of 
gases and fluids, 822; of solids, 823; 
surface of, p. 886; relation to mag- 
netism, 829 and ftn.; attractive force 
necessary to cause, Mossotti, 842; 
Faraday on Ms ideas, 843 ; molecular 
force of, 976; bricks and mortar, 
Morin, 905; La mi, 1034; Poncelet, 
976 — 77; and heat, Wilhelmy, 1356; 
affected by temperature, 334, 1353: 
see Temperature Effect; Eisenbach, 
theory of, p. 876; see also Attraction , 
Atom , Molecule , Strength, Rupture 
Cohesive Limit, 365, 852, 986, 1301 (9°), 
p. 874 ftn., p. 891 

Colladon. Experiments on compression 
of liquids, effect on vessel, 688 
Collision of elastic bodies, history of, p. 
26, ftn.; experiments on, Hodgkinson, 
941, Morin, 1183, Haughton, 1523 
Colour-fringes. Use of to measure 
strains, Brewster, p. 640, ftn.; Neu- 
mann, 1185—1213; Maxwell, 1556 
—7 

Homogeneous strains. Strained 6-face, 
1191 ; rectangular glass rod trans- 
versely loaded, 1191; use of to 
measure elastic constants, 1193 
Heterogeneous strains. Plate with 
parallel faces, 1195; varied distri- 
bution of temperature, 1196 ; case of 
sphere, 1197 ; thin plate, temperature 
constant only in direction of thick- 
ness, 1198 — 1202; long thin rect- 
angular plates cemented at edges, 
1203; hotplate edge on cold surface, 
1204 ; comparison of theory with 
experiment, 1205 

Colthurst. Experiments to find neutral 
axis and stress- strain relation in 
wooden and cast-iron beams, 998 
Column. Euler. Curvature of, 65 ; 
moment of stiffness of, 65; load 
partially transverse, 66; buckling 
and rupture of, under vertical load, 
74; moment of stiffness in terms 
of cross-section, 75 ; position of 


neutral line for, 75 and ftn.; 
equations for buckling under its 
own weight, 77 — 85, 910; greatest 
possible height of, under own weight, 
80—85, 910 

Fuss. Application to framework of 
Euler’s formulae, 96 a 
Lagrange. Form of (enlarged at cen- 
tre), 106 ; on Vitruvius* theory, 106 ; 
reference to Euler, 107 ; equation 
for bent cylindrical, 108, 110 ; as a 
surface of revolution, 111; generated 
by conic, 112; cylindrical deter- 
mined to be best form; 113 
Bobison on Euler’s results and on 
neglect of compression, 145 — 6, 833 
Tredgold. Strength of timber, 196; 
double parabola as form for, 195 — 
6 ; theory of, 833 ; position of 
neutral axis, 198, 834 
Duleau. Euler’s theory and experi- 
ments, 226—229 
Navier on Euler’s theory, 281 
Pagani. Equilibrium of, 897 
Thury. Experiments on hollow cast- 
iron, 750 

Arosenius. Theory of, 819 
Heim. Theory of, 907 — 10; height 
and stability, 910 

Hodgkinson. Experiments on cast- 
iron, 954 ; ratio of strength of built- 
in to pivoted, 955 — 56; point of 
fracture with different ends, 957 ; 
load for flexure, 958 ; Euler’s for- 
mulae, modification to include com- 
pression, 959; effect of dimensions 
in long, 960—62; breaking loads of 
short, 962 ; hollow cylindrical 
strength of, 968; time-element in 
regard to, 964; stone, strength in 
regard to length, 1445 — 7; iron, 
experiments on, 1449 
Poncelet. Best form for, 987 
Bee also Strut, Beam , Tractive Load , 
Pillar 

Commission, Royal, to enquire into use 
of iron for railway purposes, 1406— 
32 

Compression. Mariotte’s idea of, in 
beam, 10; Jas. Bernoulli, introduc- 
tion of, in strained beam problem, 19 ; 
of beam by longitudinal loads, Muss- 
chenbroek, 28 8; laws of, BUllinger, 
29 (3; strains of beams, Hodgkinson, 
232 — 3; ratio of to pressure, Hodg- 
kinson, 234; effect on position of 
neutral axis, do., 235; modulus of for 
cast-iron, do., 240; ratio to extension 
for cast-iron, do., 239, for wrought 
iron, do., 242; of liquids, p. 78 ftn., 
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318, G86 — 691, 1011, 1357—8, 1359 ; 
of a sphere, Poisson, 535 ; of water in 
glass vessels, effect on vessel, Oersted, 
087, Lam6, 1011; of rollers and 
spheres by tangent planes, experi- 
ments,' Vicat, 729 — -30; heat liberated 
in solids by sudden, Duhamel, 881—2 ; 
sudden, of spheres, do., 888 ; for 
different bodies, values of, Lame, 
1034; of solids, Eegnault, 1357 — 8; 
of metals, defect of elasticity in, 1449; 
see also Stretch (squeeze), Traction 
(contraction) 

Conical Infraction, 1105, 1514 
Conservation of energy, first conception 
of, 39; Euler, 54 
Constants, sec under Elastic 
Cooling. Of free sphere, rate of, Duhamel, 
895 — G ; of bars, ends fixed to moveable 
masses, 902—3, to other bars, 904 
Coordinates. Trilinoar, 1076; spherical, 
1092—5, 1112—48, 1154—63; cylin- 
drical, 1022, 1087 — 9; curvilinear, 
1037, 1096, 1149—53, 1241—6 
Copper. Stretch-modulus of, 751 d, 1292, 
1294, 1299, , 1309, 1393 
Cords. Flexible, equilibrium of, Euler, 
71, Poisson, 568, Do Schultdn, 818; 
flexible, vibrations of, Euler, 69 — 
70, Poisson, Bourget, 570; do. 
history of, p. 42 ftu. ; flexible or 
elastic, equilibrium of, Euler, 72 
Elastic, equilibrium and motion of, 
Poisson, 464 ; explanation of tension 
in, 464; longitudinal vibrations of, 
465 ; experiment of Caignard-Latour, 
465 

Elastic and non-elastic, vibrations of, 
Savart, Duhamel, 1228 
Boo also Strings 

Cores. Theory of applied to beams, 
815, p, 879 

Coriolis. Experiments on strength of 
leal cylinders, after- strain, skin in- 
fluence, 720 

Coulomb. Baint-Yenant on, 115; position 
of neutral lino, 117 ; Young andSaint- 
Vonant on, 117 — 118 ; torsion of metal 
threads, 119, p, 69, ftn. ; cohesion, 
120; Girard on, 120; Duleau on, 
227; Yicat on, 729; effect of worked 
state on absolute strength, extension 
of olastio limit and sots, pp. 873—874; 
lateral adhesion, sliding strain, p. 876 ; 
Coulomb- Gorstner Low, p. 441 ftn., 
p. 872, pp, 887—891, 852, 1224, 1431 
Cox. Dynamical deflections &c. in 
railway girders, Stokes’ criticism, 
1433 ; impact on elastio beams, 1434 ; 
calculation of deflection, 1435—38, pp. 


894 — 6; hyperbolic law of elasticity 
for cast iron, 1439—42 and 1452 

Crushing. Coulomb, 120; Bennie, 186; 
Vicat, 729 ; experiments on short 
prisms, cast-iron, 948, 1414 — 5, 1476, 
bone <fec., 950; laws for, 948 — 50; 
surface of rupture, 951; of brickwork 
and stone, 1478 

Crystals. Elasticity of, Biot, 182, 
(regular) Savart, 335; analysed by 
Ohladni’s figures, Savart, 337, do. 
(rock-crystal), 341 — 3, do. (carbonate 
of lime), 344; rock-crystal, nodal 
lines of, Savart, 342; position of 
axes of, 343 ; of three rectangular 
axes, body-shift equation for, 615 
Cohesion and elastic properties of, 
Erankenheim, 825; Voute, 213 
Homoedric. Six elastic constants for, 
794; stretch-moduli of, 795—6; 
stretch-modulus quartic for, 797 — 
800; application to measure stretch- 
modulus, 800—801 
Inner structure of, cleavage efec., 336 
Systems similar to gypsum. Neu- 
man, 788; comparison of different 
axes, 788—89 ; elastic and optic 
axes, 700; thermal axes, 791; 
identity of all those with crystalline, 
792 ; application to case of gypsum, 
793 

Crystalline. Stress in bodies, Poisson, 
582 — 6; equilibrium andmotionin,do., 
582-6, 594, 600, 615, 666; medium, 
propagation of waves, Blanche!;, 1166 — 
71; medium, vibratory motion in, 
O’Brien, 1360—65; state of iron after 
vibration, 1463 — 1464. 

Curvilinear coordinates. Lamp’s theory 
of, and application to elasticity, 1037, 
1096, 1149 — 1153; change of three 
body stress-equations to, 1150; of 
equation for homogeneous isotropic 
solids, 1153; Bonnet, application to 
elastic equations, 1241 — 6. 

Cylinder. Bupture of hollow, Galilei, 
2; best form for column, Lagrange, 
112—113; equilibrium of indefinite, 
Lam<5, 1012, 1022, 1088; hollow cast 
iron, strength of as columns, Thury, 
750, Hodgkinson, 963; wrought and 
cast iron, strength of, under great 
internal pressure, 1474; of wires, 
torsion of, Maxwell, 1549; wooden, 
torsion of, Gerstner, 810. See Column , 
Bar , Wire 

Cylindrical coordinates. Change to, 
from rectangular, 1087 ; application 
to theory of elasticity, 1089, 1199, 
1542, 1551. 
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Defect of Hooke’s Law, 969, 1411, pp. 
891—93 

Deflection. Of Bridges. Experiments 
on, 1873; by travelling loads, experi- 
ments, 1417—22 ; Britannia, 1489. 
Of girders by travelling loads, ex- 
periments, 1433. Of elastic beams 
by impact, 1434 — 37 ; 1438 — 42. See 
also Beam , Flexure 

Delanges. Equilibrium of body supported 
at more than three points, 155 

Denison. Experiments on American 
timber, 836 

Density. Of earth, mean, 166 ; of water 
compared with earth, 166; of solids 
before and after deformation, 776, 
1522 (iii) 

Desaguliers. Thoughts on Elasticity , 
29 t 

Descartes. Theory of Elasticity (subtle 
aether), 29 a, 34 

Dilatation. Poisson, 586, Poncelet, 
980, Canchy, 612, 663 — 5 ; effect of 
movement of body as a whole on, 
Poisson, 587; Piezometer, Colladon, 
688 (see under Compression) ; Poisson 
on results of, 688 ; due to heat, coeffi- 
cient of, for various metals, Kupffer, 
1395; of glass, experiments on, Reg- 
nault, 1227, 1357 ; definition of, p. 
882. See also Compression 

Dufour. "Wire suspension bridges, 692 ; 
experiments on wire of Geneva bridge, 
692; elasticity and strength of cables of 
suspension bridges after twenty years’ 
use, 1455 

Duhamel. Specific heats of metals, 705; 
effect of change in temperature on 
elastic equations, 868 — 70 ; equilibrium 
of a hollow sphere, variable tempera- 
ture, 871; vibrations of sphere of 
variable temperature, 872—5 ; thermal 
variations in elastic constants, 878; 
ratio of specific heats, 879—80; heat 
liberated by sudden compression, 881 
— 2 ; general thermo-elastic body and 
surface equations, 883 — 5 ; applied to 
following five cases, wave motion in 
an infinite solid, 886 — 7, equilibrium 
of a body suddenly compressed, 888, 
wire suddenly loaded, 889 — 90, equi- 
librium of a spherical shell, 891 — 4; 
rate of cooling of a free sphere, 895— 
6; sound problems, fiddle bow, 897; 
vibrations of a cylindrical rod under 
varying temperature, 898—901; cool- 
ing of bars with ends fixed to move- 
able masses, 902—3, and to another 
bar, 904 ; on N. Savart’s experiments 
on vibrating cords, 1228 


Duleau. Strength of forged iron, 226 ; 
neutral line of beams, 227 ; beam 
problems, various load systems, 228 ; 
neutral line of columns, 228; torsion 
experiments, 229, cited by Wertheim, 
1340, by Saint-Yenant, 1625; Hodg- 
kinson on, 239 

Dupin. Experiments on flexure of 
wooden beams, 162 

Earnshaw. Nature of molecular forces, 
1230, 1232 

Eisenbach. New theory of cohesion, p. 
876 

Elastic coefficients, distinguished from 
moduli, p. 884 ; dynamic, 941, 1523 

Elastic constants. Thermal variations 
in, Duhamel, 878; controversy ou, 
multi- and rari-constancy, 921 — 33; as- 
sumption as to, and relation between, 
Lami, 1084, 1040, 1065, 1163 ; optical 
methods to measure, Neumann, 1193 ; 
number of, Stokes, 1265 ; unaltered by 
working, Coulomb, p. 874 ; ratio of 
to one another, Wertheim, 682 ; six 
for crystals with three rectangular 
axes, Poisson, 794 ; relation between 
for uni-constant isotropy, Wertheim, 
1320 — 26, 1342 — 51 ; relation between 
in crystalline medium, Fresnel and 
O’Brien, 1363 — 4; number of inde- 
pendent, Clausius, 1400 ; values of by 
vibrational and statical experiments 
disagree, 931, 1404, p. 702 ftn., p. 814 
ftn. ; definition and terminology for, 
pp. 884 — 885. Sec also Modulus 

Elastic curve or line. Jas. Bernoulli, 18, 
equation to, do., 24 ; variation of 
elasticity along, Euler, 52 — 57; vis 
potentialis of, do., 55 ; equation to* 
fixed at one or two points, do., 
56, for single force, do., 58, for two 
or more forces, do. , 58, Saint-Venant 
on, 58 ; nine species of, Euler, 
59 ; the rectangular, do., 59 ; equa- 
tion for elasticity variable, do., 
GO — 61, for forces at every point, 
do., 62 ; in same piano with loads, 
Plana, 151—4 ; of circular arc, 278, 
1458, 1573 ; memoir on, Piola, 862 ; 
classification of, Hill, 399—401 ; for 
a heavy rod, do,, 401 ; Lagrange’s 
error in, do., 402 ; equation to, do,, 
408 — 4 ; family of these curves, do., 
405 ; forms of equations for, do., 
406 ; characteristica of, do., 407 
of double curvature. Lagrange, 159 ; 
Binot, 173 — 175 ; Bordoni, 215— 
222 ; difference between Poisson 
and Bordoni, 223—4 ; moment of 
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torsion, Poisson, 423 ; third mo- 
ment, Bellavitis, 935; Mainardi, 
1215 ; integration of equations to, 
1239 — 1240 ; complete discussion 
of problem and its history, Saint- 
Venant, 1584—1609 

Elastic fluids. See Fluids 

Elastic life of a material, p. 885 — 
891 

Elastic limits, 240, 854, p. 886, p. 874, 
1381. See also Iron, Wood, etc. 

Elastic solids, equilibrium of. Young, 
136—41 ; Navier, 253, 265—71 ; Cla- 
peyron, 277 ; Pagani, 395 ; Poisson, 
431—3, 540— 551; Cauchy, 602—3, 
014 — 5 ; Haughton, 1505 — 15, 1520 — 
21 ; Jellott, 1526—35 ; Maxwell, 1536 
—41 

Elasticity. Birth of modern theory of, 
Navier, 1 ; hypothesis of, Petty, 6 ; 
law of, Hoolsc, 7, 34, Newton, 26, 
Mussehenbrook, 28 y ; hypothesis of 
atoms being loadstones, JDesagulier, 
29 7 ; alast ica vis, Belgrado, 29 d ; 
Cartesian theories of, 34 ; due to 
captive ether, John Bernoulli, 35 ; 
attraction as cause of, s’Gravesande, 
John Bernoulli, 42 ; theory of, Bic- 
cati, 33, 38 — 40, Euler, 94, Sandon, 
J lanuelius, Krafft, pp.77 — 79, Young, 
131, 142,143, Biot, 182,Eresnci, 320, 
of cast-iron, Hodgkinson, 240 ; of 
bodies of threo rectangular axes, Sa- 
vart, 340 ; glass threads, Bitchio, 408 ; 
theory of torsional, ltitchie, 408; his- 
tory of, (Hrard, 125, Poisson, 435 ; 
effects of temperature on, Duhamel, 
868 — 70 ; defect of, in cast-iron, Hodg- 
kinson, 909 ; laws of, Maxwell, 1536 
-39 ; theory of, distinct from co- 
hesion, Coulomb, p. 874; surface of 
perfect, pp. 885—891 
Greater and less, meaning of, 522 
Elective attractions, Newton’s query 
on, 20 

Electric currents in vibrating rods and 
wires, 1248 ; influence on elastic pro- 
perties, Wurtheim, 1304 — 6, Do la 
JUivo, 1332, 1336 ; effect on flexure of 
bar, (luillemiu, 1327 — 30, Wart- 
jmtim, 1331 ; sounds in bars produced 
by, history of, p. 719 ftn. , experiments 
on, Werthoim, 1333—5, Sullivan, 
1248, Beatson, p. 720 ftn. 

Ellipsoids of strain, stress, stretch. See 
Strain, Stress, Stretch 

Ellis. Criticism of Mossottl’s hypo- 
thesis, ,1231 

Emerson, his Mechanics, p. 74, ftn.; his 
paradox, 187, 952 (ii) 


Energy. Conservation of, 39, 54 : see 
also Work 

Ether. Theories of structure of, 980; 
on refractive power of, 1187 ; fluid, laws 
of equilibrium, Lame, 1025 — 81 ; do. in 
a diaphanous body, 1032 — 3 ; existence 
of, 1108; constants of, Stokes, 1266. 
See also Aether , Crystalline Medium, 
etc. 

Explosion in boilers, cause of, Lam4, 
1035 

Euler. Letters of Bernoulli to, 43, 44 
— 47 ; small oscillations of rigid and 
flexible bodies, 51 ; elastic curve, equa- 
tion for, 53, 50 — 62; Calculus of Vari- 
ations, 53; least action, 54 — 55; os- 
cillations of elastic lamina, 63, 93; 
of rods, four cases, 64 ; on columns, 65 
— 8, 74 — 85 ; Lagrange on his methods, 
107; vibrations of cords, 69, 70, of 
laminae and elastic rods, 71 — 2, 86 — 
92; oscillations of elastic rings, 93; 
nature of elasticity, 94 ; miscellaneous 
memoirs, 95; pupils, 96 a — y; Gior- 
dano Biccati on, 121; Jas. Bernoulli 
on (vibration of membranes), 122, 
p. 73 ftn.; Bobison on his theory of 
columns, 145 — 6; Barlow, do., 189; 
Duleau do., 220 — 229; Hodgkinson, 
do., 954 — 64; Lamarle, do., 1255 

Extension of fibres of strained beam, 
Mariotte, 10, Leibniz, 11, Varignon, 
14, Bernoulli, 20, 24, Musschenbroek, 
28 5 , Biilfinger, 29 (3 ; relation of sum 
of, to sum of compression on beams, 
Hodgkinson, 232; laws of, do., 234; 
effect on modulus and neutral axis, 
do., 235; ratio to compression for 
cast iron, do., 239 ; of wrought-iron, 
do., 242; elastic, Navier, 273; by 
longitudinal vibrations in rods, Savart, 
351 ; of threads and elastic plates, 
Poisson, 430; of annealed and un- 
annealed wires, Dufour, 692 ; ratio to 
compression in wrought-iron, cast- 
iron and fir beams, Colthurst, 998 

Evtelwcin. On beam problem, 149 — 
*150 

Eairbaira. Controversy with Hodgkin- 
son and Stephenson, 1448, 1494 
Experiments on cast-iron made by 
hot and cold blast, 953 ; wrought-iron 
pillars, strength of, 1354; iron plates 
and riveting, 1444; do., for ships, 
1495; do., strength of joints, 1496; 
do,, strength with and across fibre, 
1497; iron wire, 1498; riveted joints, 
1499 — 1500; plates under transverse 
load, 1501 ; strongth of frames and 
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ribs of ships, 1502 ; absolute strength 
of wrought-iron, 1503; hollow tubes, 
1448; tubes of various shapes, 1494; 
tubular bridges, 1463 / ; 1494 
Faraday. Acoustical figures, Savart’s 
theory, 745 ; theory of attractive and 
repulsive molecular forces, 843 
Fiddle. Vibration of produced by bow, 
Duhamel, 897 

Flachat. Use of cables in suspension 
bridges, 1454 

Fluids, Elastic. Bound-waves in Euler, 
95; motion and equilibrium of, La- 
place, 307; laws of molecular action 
in, Laplace, 309, 312 — 315; velocity 
of sound in, Lajilaee, 316 — 317 ; 
theory of, Pouillet, 319 ; motion and 
equilibrium of, Poisson, 540 — 558, 55 9 
— 63; pressure at a point in, Cauchy, 
609; equilibrium of, do., 673; equa- 
tion of continuity in, Piola, 776; 
motion of, do., 778 — 9; theory of, 
do., 782-— 7; cohesion of, 822; in 
motion, friction of, Stokes, 1264 — 66 ; 
difference from solids, Haughton, 1508 
Forbes. Compression of glass vessels, 
p. 379 ftn. ; instrument to measure 
stretch-modulus, 1397 
Fourier. Vibrations of elastic mem- 
branes, 207 ; waves in do., 207 ; vibra- 
tions of simple plates, 208, of a lamina, 
209 — 10, of flexible and extensible 
surfaces and plates, p. 876 
Forza viva e morta. 29 5, 35, 38, 40 
Frankenheim. Fie Lehre von dev Co - 
Msion , 821; cohesion of gases and 
fluids, 822, of solids, 823; elasticity, 
824 ; crystallography, 825 ; structure 
of solids, 826; after-strain in glass, 
lead, iron, 827; influence of tempe- 
rature on elastic properties, 828 ; 
absolute strength, 829; relation of 
cohesion to magnetism, 829 and ftn. 
Fresnel. Double refraction of light, 
320; theories of molecular motion 
and vibrations, 320; St Venant on 
do., 320; Cauchy on do., 604, on 
formulae of, 611 ; elastic axes of 
crystals, 790 ; O’Brien on, 1363 
Friction. Young, 143; effect on solids, 
Morin, 905; in riveted joints by cool- 
ing of rivets, 1481 

Funicular (or link) polygon. Pagani, 
381; Poisson, 568 
Fusinieri, 396 

Fuss. Application of Euler’s formulae 
for struts to framework, 96 a 

Galilei. Fiscorsi, 2; fracture of rods, 
beams, hollow cylinders, 2; solids of 


equal resistance. 4; motion of bristles 
on sounding boards, 746 

Galilei's Problem. Statement of, 3; 
application of Hooke’s law to, 10; 
Leibniz, 11; dela Hire, 12 ; Varignon’s 
treatment of, 13, 15; Jas. Bernoulli, 
19 ; Biilfinger on his hypothesis, 29 ft; 
Euler on, 95 ; Banks, 147 ; Gregory, 
148; Hodgkinson, 231 

Galton. Experiments on effect of travel- 
ling loads, 1417—22. (See Willis) . 

Gehler. Physikalisches Worterbuch (his- 
torical notices), 695 

Germain, Sophie. Theory of elastic 
surfaces, 283; account of life, p. 147 
ftn.; prize essay, account of, 284; 
hypotheses for elastic plate, 285 ; on 
Poisson’s results, 4286 — 7 ; general 
equation for equilibrium of surface, 
288 ; thickness of surface, Poisson 
and Clebsch, 289 ; vibrations of 
cylinder and circular rings, 290, 294 
— 8, of lamina, 290—91, 292 — 3 ; 
comparisons of theory with experi- 
ment, 299; vibrating surfaces, 300 — 
305; general remarks on her own 
work, 306 

Gerstner. JIandbuch der Mechanih, 803 ; 
experiments on piano-wires, 804, on 
ratio of traction to stretch, 805, on 
flexure of wooden beams, 807 — 8, on 
flexure of cast and wroughi-iron beams, 
809, on torsion of wooden cylinders, 
810 

Gerstner’s Law, 806 ; Coulomb-Gorstncr 
Law, p. 441 ftn. 852, pp. 871 — 2, 
pp. 887 — 91, 1224, 1431 ; Gerstner- 
Hodgkinson Law, p. 441 ftn. 852, 
969, 984, 1217 

Girard. On solids of equal resistance, 5, 
123, 125, 131; experiments on beams 
at Havre, oak and deal, 28 77, 123, 131; 
on Coulomb, 120 ; history of elasticity, 
125; experiments' and formulae for 
beams, 125 ; on resistance to slide, 126 ; 
Galilei’s andMariotte-Loibniz theories, 
127 — 28 ; Bernoulli’s position of neutral 
axis, 128; on Varignon, 129; elastic 
curves, beams and columns, 130; on 
Euler and Lagrange, 130; Barlow on, 
189 — 90; report on Vieat’s papers, 
724—35 

Giulio. Experiments on iron used in 
Italy, 1216, 1217; rupture, flexure 
and elastic line of beams, 12X6; 
Gerstner’s Law, 1217 ; torsion of iron 
wire, 1218; spiral springs, 1219— 
1223; set and elastic after-strain, 
1224 — 6 ; fore-set and after-set, 1226, 
Saint- Venant on, 1595, 1008 
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Glass. Threads, torsion of, 408 — 9; 
do., how to draw, 410 ; vessels, com- 
pression of, G86 — 91 ; polarisation of 
light by strained glass, 698, 1191— 
1205, p. 640 ftn., 1543, 1553—1557; 
compression of, experiments on by 
Parrot, 747; deflection of bar to 
measure elastic constants, Neumann, 
1193; set in spheres and cylinders of, 
by rapid cooling, do., 1212; dilatation 
of, experiments on, Begnault, 1227; 
cohesion and elasticity of, experiments 
on, Wortheim, 1310 — 11 
Glue. Cohesion of, in a thin coat and 
in mass, Bevan, 374 
Glynn. Fracture of axles, 1463 
Gold. Stretch-modulus of, note of coin, 
751 (l 

Golovin. Notes of harmonicum, 96 y 
Grandi, Guido. Controversy on solids 
of equal resistance, 5 
Grassi . Experiments on compression 
of liquids, 1359; application of Wer- 
thoim’s formulae, 1359 
s’Gravcsande. Composition of elastic 
bodies, Belgrado on, 29 5; stretch-trac- 
tion relation, 37 ; laws of elasticity, 
42; Forbes’ modification of s’G.’s 
apparatus, 1397 

Green. Xlofraetion &c. of light at 
common surface of two non-crystal- 
lisod media, 917; propagation of light 
in crystallised media, 917 ; body-shift 
equations for free vibrations of elastic 
solids, 918—19 ; values of strain-com- 
ponents for largo shift-fluxions, p. 865, 
ftn,; McOullagli on Ins methods, 920; 
controversy on elastic constants, 921 — 
33; Haint-Vonant on liis methods, 
931, iJoiiott on do., 1529 and ftn, 
Gregory, On Galilei’s results, 148 
Gresy, Cisa do, Equilibrium of flexible 
surfaces, 199; application of La- 
grange’s method to Poisson’s theories, 
200 .- 6 , 

( IriOiru Motion of a rigid body, 705 
( 1 nut Intones, E fleet of centrifugal force 
on, 1661, i>. 827 ftn. 

GuilUsmin. Electric currents, effect on 
elasticity, 1327; Wortheim on his 
results, 1328 ; letter to Arago on 
do,, 1330 

Gut* Experiments on, Karmarsch, 749 
Gypsum crystals. Belation between 
various axes of, 788—93 

Hagen. Experiments on moduli of 
wood, 1229 

H annuli its. Cause of elasticity p. 79 
Harmonicum* Notes of, Golovin, 96 y 


Haughton. Equilibrium and motion of 
solids and fluids, 1505 — 6; definition 
of molecular structure, 1507 ; distinc- 
tion between solids and fluids, 1508; 
general equations of equilibrium, 
1509 — 11, 1519—1521; do., applica- 
tion to wave-theory of light, 1512; 
surface of wave-slowness in elastic 
solids, 1513; application to various 
elastic bodies, 1514; classification of 
elastic media and laws of plane waves, 
1516 ; body-stress-equations for solids, 
1517; do., application to wave-theory 
of light, 1518; propagation of plane 
waves, 1510; normal and transverse 
vibrations, 1522; dynamical coefficients 
of elasticity of iron teak, &g., 1523 
Hausmann. Magneto-elastic properties 
of stricture in bar-iron, 1179 
Heim. Flexure of beams, 906 — 9 ; maxi- 
mum height of conical and other 
columns, 910; equilibrium of elastic 
rods with curved central axis, 913; 
solids of equal resistance, 915 ; vibra- 
tions of elastic beams, 916, 1387 ; best 
form of rails, 916; equation of curve 
of double curvature, 1385 
Hill, O. J. Torsion of metallic threads, 
225, 398 ; elastic curves, 399—407 ; 
on osculating parabola, 406 
Hire, de la. Traits de Mecanique , 12 
Hodgkinson. Beam, strained state of 
fibres in, 230 ; position of neutral 
axis for glass, etc. 231 ; calculation 
of neutral axis for beam, 232; on 
Barlow’s errors in do., 233; two 
moduli used in do., 234; position 
of neutral axis, 235, in wood, experi- 
ments on, 235, in iron, experi- 
ments on, 237 ; position of neutral 
axis alters with moduli, 238 ; cast- 
iron, experiments to determine 
best form of beam, 248 ; do., of 
equal top and bottom ribs, experi- 
ments on, 244 ; effect of lateral 
impact on, 939, 942, 943; experi- 
ments on cast-iron, 952 ; on Cu- 
bitt’s do., 970 ; cast-iron, position of 
neutral axis, 971 ; horizontal long- 
continued impact, effect of, 1409, p. 
895 ; vertical impact on loaded 
cast-iron beams, 1410 ; deflection 
and strength of long cast-iron beams, 
1413 

Cast-iron, experiments on extension 
and compression of, 239 ; on stretch- 
moduli, 240 ; on limits of elasticity, 
240 ; on absolute strength, 240 ; on 
strength of T bar, 241 ; comparison 
with elasticity of wrought iron, 242, 
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• 245 ; tractive strength of, 940, 966, 
1408 ; made by hot and cold blast, 
strength of, 947 ; time element in 
beam of, 967 ; temperature-effect 
on, 968 ; defect of elasticity in, 969, 
1449 ; torsional resistance of, 972 — 
3; contractive strength, 1408; 
stress-strain relation for bars of, 
1411—12 

Wr ought-iron, experiments on, stress- 
strain relation for, 234; extension 
and compression of, 242; strength 
of, 1354 

Columns. Cast-iron, experiments, 954 ; 
l'atio of strength of fiat and round 
ends, 955 ; form of round ends, 956; 
points of fracture, 957 ; general re- 
sults, 958 ; Euler’s formulae modi- 
fied to include compression, 959; 
effect of dimensions on strength of, 
960 — 2 ; hollow, 963 ; time-effect, 
964 ; physical constants of, 965 
Wrought-iron, strength of, 1354 
Stone, experiments on, 1445 ; varia- 
tion of strength with length, 1445 
—7 

Crushing. Experiments on iron short 
prisms, 948—9, 1408, 1414, 1415 ; on 
bone and marble, 950 ; on stone 
and timber, 1451 ; on theory of sur- 
faces of rupture, 951 
Collision of imperfectly elastic bodies, 
941 

Experiments on tubes etc. for tubular 
bridges, 1416, 1448, 1450, 1477, 
1493, 1494 

Hood. Internal changes in iron during 
manufacture, 1463 a 
Hooke. JDe Potentid restitutiva , 7; 
, theory of springs and springy bodies, 
7 ; eongruity etc. of bodies, 9, 84 ; 
suggestion as to gravitation, p. 6 ftn. 
Hooke’s law. Statement of, 7 ; gene- 
ralised, 8, 928, 13. 884, p. 888; Mariotte 
on, 10 ; Leibniz on, 11 ; Bernoulli 
on, 22 ; Biilfinger on, 29 ; Biccati 

on, 31 ; near limit of elasticity, 367 ; 
defect of, p. 891, curves showing 
defect, pp. 892 — 893 
Hooks, strength of, Erix, 1249 
Hoppe, 96 jS 

Hopkins, internal stresses in rock-mass- 
es, 1366 — 9 ; his theorem as to 
maximum shear, 1368 
Hyperbolic law of elasticity for cast-iron, 
1440—2, 1452 

Ice. Stretch-modulus of, Bevan, 372, 
compared with that of water by 
Young, 372, Thomson on, 372 ftn. 


Ignaz von Mitis.. Experiments on rela- 
tive strengths etc. of iron and steel, 
693 

Impact. Of elastic bodies, history of, 
p. 26 ftn.; Biccati on, 40 ; Poisson, 
o79; Hodgkinson (relation of dy- 
namic coefficient to stretch-modu- 
lus;, 941; Morin, 1183; Haugh- 
ton, 1523 

Transverse, on beams, Hodgkinson, 
939, 1409 — 10 ; experiment and 
theory, 9a2 — 43; Cox, 1434 — 37, 
pp. 893—896 

Longitudinal, on beams, Poncelet, 
988—993 

See also Resilience , Beam (Travelling 
Load) 

India-Bubber. Experiments on, Gough, 
p. 386 ftn.: Page, 1370; Wertheim, 
1322; Saint-Venant, 1625. Is it an 
‘elastic’ solid? 924, p. 504 ftn. 

Iron. Cast. Strength of, Tredgold, 
197, 999, Hodgkinson, 237 — 44, 952, 
940 and ftn., 955 — 70, 1408, James, 
1484, Bramah, 837, Giulio, 1216, 
Bevan, 377, Lagerhjelm, 363 — 4 ; 
crushing strength of, Bennie, 186 
— 7, Hodgkinson, 948 — 51, 1414, 
(of pillars) 954 — 65, (of struts) 
1477 ; elastic limit in, 240, 1430 ; 
set in, Hodgkinson, 969, 1411; 
extension and compression in, 239 
— 41 ; effect of hot and cold blast 
on, Hodgkinson, 946 — 47, Eairbairn, 
953; hollow cylinders as pillars, 
Thury, 750; beams, Mussclienbroek 
and Buff on, 28 e; do. best form 
for, Hodgkinson, 243 — 4, 1431 ; 

general properties of, 1423 — 1432 
Difference in properties of cast and 
wrought, Hodgkinson, 245, Clark, 
1473—1477 

Wrought. Strength of, Duleau, 226, 
229, Lagerhjelm, 363 — 4; (of plates) 
14j5 — 1502; (bars after repeated 
fracture) 1502; (of bars) 1462; 
(effect of heat, “thermo-tension”) 
1353; Giulio, 1216—7 ; (stricture of 
round and square) 1003; sot in, 
crushing, 1473 — 6; magnetisation 
by stricture, 1179; extension and 
compression of, 242 ; stretch-modu- 
lus (from sound experiments), 370 ; 
(same for all kinds) 366; (variation 
in neighbourhood of elastic limit) 
367; elastic limit, relation of to 
cohesive limit, 865, 852, 986, 1301 ; 
set, 817; after-strain, 817 
Wire. Strength of, 692—3; do., and 
stretch at elastic limit, 693; time- 
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effect, 736 ; effect of annealing, 858; 
experiments on piano-wires, 803; 
set, yield-point, effect of annealing 
in, 850 — 858 (see also Wire ) ; state 
of ease in, want of isotropy, 1001 — 
3; kinds useful for ship-cables, 817; 
cables of suspension bridges, 692, 
723, 817, 936 

• use of in railway structures, 1406 — 
32; molecular changes in, due to 
vibration, 1429, 1463, 1464 
Isostatic Surfaces. Discovered by 
Lam6, 1036 — 37 ; definition of, 1152 ; 
Boussinesq on, 1152 
Isotropy. First appearance of bi-con- 
stant, formulae for, 614, 1267 ; initial 
stress, as leading to bi-constant form- 
ulae for, 615 — 6; controversy over 
the uni- and bi-constant theories, 921 
— 33; number of constants of, Lame’s 
views, 1007, 1034, 1051, 1073, 1164, 
Stokes’, 1266, Maxwell’s, 1537 and 
ftn., Clausius’, 1399—1405, p. 893, 
Wertheim’s, 1319—1326, 1338, 1339— 
1351; of glass vessels, 691; of wires, 
831, 858, 924, 1002; of bars and 
plates, 858, 924 

James. Experiments on travelling loads 
on beams, 1417, 1423, on transvorso 
strength of cast-iron boams, 1424, on 
reiterated stress oil beams, 1425 
Jcllott. Hypothesis of intermolecular 
action, 1526 — 7; attracting and re- 
pelling molecules, numbor of con- 
stants, 1530 ; remarks on Green, 
1529; objection to usual surface- 
equations, 1532 — 8 ; coefficients repre- 
sented by integrals, 1534—5 
Johnson. Effect of thermal treatment 
on tenacity of iron, 1358 
Jurin. On springs, p. 58, ftn, 

Karmarsch. Experiments on metal 
wires, 748, on gut, 749 
Holland. On molecular force, 1230; on 
Mossotti’s hypothesis, 1230—82 
Kennedy, A. B. W. Experiments on 
position of neutral lino in columns, 
p. 44 ftn.; stretch-modulus of steel, 
p, 702 ftn.; strength of cast-iron, 
p. 512 ftn., ; effect of temperature on 
strength, p. 730 ftn.; stress-strain 
curves different metals, pp. 889— 
893 

Kirehhoff. On Poisson’s contour con- 
ditions for elastic plates, 487 — 8, 652; 
his results cited by Wertheim as sup- 
porting the hypothesis \=2^, 1342, 
1848 


Kirwan. Delation of magnetism and 
cohesion, p. 452 ftn. 

Krafft on elasticity, p. 79 

Kupffer. Torsional vibrations of metal 
wires, 1389 — 92; values of slide- and 
stretch-moduli for metal wires, 1393 
— 4 ; supposes wires to have uni-con- 
stant isotropy, 1394; dilatation coeffi- 
cients for change of temperature, 1395 

Lagrange. Equations for bent springs, 
97 — 104 ; spiral springs, 105 ; columns, 
equation for, 106 — 110, as surface of 
revolution, 111 various forms of, 112, 
of greatest efficiency, 113 ; equilibrium 
of flexible strings, 158, of membranes, 
158, of elastic wire or lamina, 159; 
error of, Plana on, 153; Bertrand, 
Binet and Poisson on, 159, 174—5; 
supposed error of, Schultdn and Pois- 
son on, 536 — 9, Ostrogradsky on, 
744 ; Ifiola on his methods, 760 — 64 

Lagerhjelm. Experiments on density 
and elasticity of iron, cast and 
wrought, 363 ; method of testing, 
369 ; relation of limit of elasticity to 
cohesive limit, 365 ; modulus of elas- 
ticity same for all kinds of wrought- 
iron and steel, 366; limit of elasticity 
and breaking load vary with character, 
367 ; raising of limit of elasticity, 
367 ; specific weight of ruptured bar, 
368 — 9 ; comparison of moduli deduced 
from extension and sound experiments, 
370 

Lama, Francesco de. Experiments on 
beams, 28 8 

Lamarle. Experiments on flexure of 
wooden beams, 1253; relation of stretch 
and squeeze-moduli, 1254; on Euler- 
Lagrangian theory of stmts, 1255; 
struts doubly pivoted, 1256 — 7; do., 
ratio of diameter to length for set or 
ruptured preceding buckling, 1258 — 
9 ; comparison of theory with Duleau’s 
experiments, 1260 ; report on, by 
Liouville and Poncelet, 1261; general 
results, 1202 

Lamd. Navicr’s report on Lamd and 
Clapeyron’s memoir, 277, 1023 — 4; 
experiments on iron for suspension 
bridges, 1001, 1002—3; yield-point 
and state of ease, aeolotropic character 
of wires, 1002 — 3; and Clapeyron, 
their memoir of 1828 on elastic homo- 
geneous bodies, 1005—6 ; uni-constant 
surface and body equations, 1007 ; 
stress-ellipsoid, stress-director-quadric, 
shear-cone, 1008, 1059 ; uniform sur- 
face traction, 1010; compression of 
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water, 1011; cylindrical shell with 
surface tractions, 1012 ; cylinder under 
torsional strain, 1014; gravitating 
sphere, 1015; spherical shell under 
surface tractions, 1016; solid bounded 
by an infinite plane, 1018 — 19; by 
two parallel planes, 1020—21; in- 
definite cylinder, 1022; experimental 
values of slide-modulus, 1034; on 
boiler explosions, 1035; thickness and 
form of boilers, 1038 — 9 ; isostatic 
surfaces, 1036 — 7; the Lemons, 1040 
— 4; definition of stress across a 
plane, 1045 ; stress-equations of equili- 
brium, 1046 — 9 ; formulae for stresses, 
36; coefficients, 1050 — 51 ; bi-constant 
formulae for isotropic body and 
general solution of equations, 1052 — 
68; for special body-forces, 1064 
— 66; Clapeyron’s theorem, 1067 — 
8; application to triangular frame, 
1069, modification of by introducing 
body-forces, 1070, case of heavy elastic 
wire, 1070; equilibrium and motion 
of elastic strings, 1071, of lamina, 
1072 — 3; vibrations and nodal lines 
of plane membrane, 1074 ; application 
of trilinear coordinates, 1076 — 7 ; 
analysis of plane waves, 1078 ; equili- 
brium of a right six-face, 1079 — 81; 
vibration of a rectangular prism, 1082 ; 
application to Savart’s Experiments, 
1083 — 6 ; equations in cylindrical co- 
ordinates, 1087 — 8; vibrations of a 
cylindrical body, 1089 — 91, equations 
in spherical co-ordinates, 1092 — 3; 
elastic equilibrium of a spherical shell, 
1094 — 5 ; spherical envelope subjected 
to any surface-loads, 1110 — 48, 1154 — 
61; application of curvilinear coordi- 
nates, 1096, 1149; transformation of 
body stress-equations to do., 1150 — 
1153; isostatic surfaces, 1152; on bi- 
constant isotropy, 1151 ; general prin- 
ciples and fundamental lemmas, 1163 
—1165 

Eight. Equilibrium and vibrations of 
ether, 1025 — 33 ; refraction of, inhomo- 
geneous aeolotropie medium, 1097; 
number of elastic coefficients and rela- 
tions between, 1098, 1100; equation to 
wave-surface, 1101 — 2; explanation of 
refraction &c. on wave theory, 1103 — 4 ; 
conical refraction, 1105; conditions 
for propagation of wave in elastic 
medium, 1106 — 7; general remarks 
on undulatory theory, 1108 — 9 
Death of, 1165 

Eam6’sProblem (see also She'll, spherical ) . 
1154—62 


Lamina, Elastic. Equilibrium of, Jas. 
Bernoulli, 18, Plana, 151 — 3, Lind- 
quist, 114, Lagrange, 159, Navier, 
262, Duleau, 228, Poisson, 570, Cauchy, 
618 — 27, Lam6, 1072; vibrations of, 
D. Bernoulli, 44 — 50; nodes of, 50, 
121, 356, 1525; Euler, 63, 64, 86 and 
ftn., 93; Biot, 184, Plana, 176 — 80; 
Fourier, 207—10, Germain, 290—9, 
Lame, 1072; flexure of, used in 
balances, Weber, 718; see also Bar, 
Bod, and Plate 

Laplace. Law of attraction of particles, 
Belli on, 164; M&canique Celeste, 
307 — 19; attractions of shells and 
spheres, 308, 312; molecular attrac- 
tion in fluids, 309, 311; velocity of 
sound in air, 310, 316, 317; matter 
and caloric, 313 — 5; Belli on his 
molecular hypothesis, 755 
Latent heat of fusion. Delation to 
stretch-modulus, 1388 
Lateral Adhesion. Girard, 126; Young, 
143, 1565, p. 877 

Lead. Compression of, 689, 1326, 1546 and 
ftn.; crushing strength of, 720; effect 
of skin, 720; stretch-modulus of, 
1292; (effect of heat on) 1307; time- 
effect on, 978; velocity of sound in, 
1184 (8°) 

Least Action, Principle of, Euler, 54 
Least Constraint, Euler, 54 
Leblanc. Experiments for suspension 
bridges, 936 

Leclerc. Experiments on strength and 
stretch of bar- and wire-iron, 1462 
Leibniz, 11 : see Mariotte-Leilmiz theory 
Leslie. Gerstner’s law attributed to, 
p. 441 ftn., 984 
Lexell. Notes of bells, 96 p 
Light. Propagation of in crystallised 
and non-crystallised media, Green, 
917 — 20 ; theory of double refraction 
in aeolotropie homogeneous media, 
Lam6, 1097 — 1109; differential equa- 
tion for equilibrium and motion of 
ether, 1025 — 33. See also O'Brien , 
Haaghton, Stokes, etc. 

Limestone. Crushing strength, 186, 
1478 

Limit of elasticity. Definition of, p. 
886 (3) ; Biot, 182 ; of iron and 
steel, 692 — 3 ; cast-iron in tension 
and compression, Iiodgkinson, 240 — 
241 ; definitions of, Lagerhjelm, 365 ; 
relation to cohesive limit, 865 ; altera- 
tion of with character of iron, do., 
367 ; raising of, do., 367 ; beginning 
of set called, Brix, 858; determina- 
tion of by colour fringes, 1192 ; deter- 
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urination for the metals, Wertheim, 
1293 — 6 ; relation to rupture- stretch, 
do., 1290 ; of alloys, relation to that 
of constituents, 1803 ; possibility of 
varying, 1379 — 81, p. 874 and ftn. ; 
evidence on, before Boyal Commission 
on Iron, 1430; general remarks on, 
p. 886, p. 889 

Lindquist. Flexure of elastic lamina, 114 
Liouville. Integration of differential 
equation for dilatation, 524, p. 299 
ftn. ; report on Blanchet’s papers on 
wave motion, 1172 

Liquids. Compression of, 318, 680 — 
91, 1227, 1357, 1359 

Lissajous. Nodes for vibrating rods, 
1525 

Liobhcrr. Testing machine, 097 
M^Connol. Molecular change of iron 
duo to vibration, 1404 
MaeCullaghon Green’s method, 920—21 
Magnetism. Bolation to cohesion, 829 
and ftn.; produced by stricture in iron, 
1179 ; effect on stretch of a bar, 1301, 
1329—1335 ; Do la Bive, 1330 
Mainardi. Vibrations of an clastic sphere, 
869—4 ; torsion balance, 1214 ; elastic 
rod, equilibrium of, 1215 
ManfredL On impact, 29 e 
M'archiitbi. Controversy on solids of 
equal resistance, 5 

Mariotto. Application of Hoolce’s law 
to Galilei’s problem, 10 
Mariotte-Loibniz theory. Statement of, 
11 ; Do la Hire on, 12 ; Varignon on, 
13 ; Jas. Bernoulli on, 19—22 ; Mus- 
schenbroek on, 28 d ; Bulfingcr on, 29 
/3* Belgrade on, 29 5; Girard on, 
127—30 ; Hodgkinson on, 231 
Martin. Set and timc-effoct in iron 
bars, 817 

Masson. Experiments on metal rods, 
1184 

Maxwell, Memoir on clastic solids, 
1580—1550 ; uses bi-constant equa- 
tions, 1637 ; analysis of strain, 1539, 
of stress, 1540—41; application to 
simple cases of cylindrical coordinates, 
1542 ; optical effect of stress at any 
point, 1543—4 ; equilibrium of hollow 
sphere, 1545 ; on Oersted, 1540 ; rect- 
angular beam uniformly bent, 1547 ; 
approximate treatment of plate, 1548 ; 
torsion of a cylinder formed of wires, 
1549, of grindstones and fly-wheels, 
1550 — 51, p. 827 ftn.; influence of 
change of temperature on elastic equa- 
tions, 1552 ; optical effects of strain 

C luced by heating, 1553 ; slide in 
m* problem, 1554; analysis (pho- 


tography) of strain by colour fringes, 
1555 — 7 

Ma 2 i£re. . Theory of “subtile matter,” 
application of Cartesian doctrine 
to aether, 29 a 

Membrane. Elastic. Equilibrium of 
Lagrange, 158, Cisa de Gresy, 199 — 
206, Pagani, 382 — i, Poisson, 472 — 
3 ; vibrations of, Euler, 122, p. 73 ftn., 
Fourier,! 207, Savart (nodal systems) 
329, Pagani (circular) 385 — 394, Lam6, 
1074 — 75, Lam6 (triangular) 1076 

Mersenne. Experiments on beams, 28 6 

Metals. Crystalline structure of, Savart, 
332 

Mobius. Equilibrium of flexible and 
elastic strings and elastic rods, 865 

Modulus. Stretch-. (Modulus of elas- 
ticity). Definition of, Young, 137, 
Frankenheim, 824, p. 885, Euler, 75, 
Lame, 1066. Of the metals, Wertheim, 
1292—4, 1299, 1301, Enpffer, 1389— 
95, Napiersky, 1396, Masson, 1184, 
Bevan, 751 d; iron, cast, Hodgkin- 
son, 234, 240; iron, Giulio, 1216, 
Leclerc, 1462, Lagerhjelm, 366 — 7, 
Brix; 849; steel, 986; cast-iron at 
surface, 821; gold, copper, 751 d; 
alloys, 751 d, 1303 ; relation of 
slide- to stretch-moduli for metals, 
379,972— 3; wood, Hagen, 1229, 1456, 
Pacinotti and Peri, 1250 — 52, Wer- 
theim, 1313 — 4 ; ice, Bevan, 372 ; 
glass, 1310 — 11; human tissues, 1315 
— 1318; determined by sound experi- 
ments, 370, 1293, 1297, 1301, 1344—8, 
1372 ; differs from traction-results and 
why, 1404 ; determined from wire in 
form of helix, 1221, by torsional ex- 
periments, 1339 — 1345, by flexure 
experiments, 800, 1216, 1254; effect 
of annealing on, 858, 1293, 1301, of 
change in density on, 1293, 1301, of 
heat on, 1295, 1298—9, 1307—10, of 
electric current on, 1801 — 6; relation 
of to molecular distances, 1299 — 
1300, to latent heat, 1388, to slide- 
modulus, 972—3, 1319 — 26; instru- 
ment to measure, 1397 ; in homoedric 
crystals, Neumann, 794—7; quartic, 
798 — 801; effect of set on, 852, p. 
441 ftn., p. 887, p. 889 ; proportional 
to specific gravity in case of wood, 
1252 (cf. 379) 

Modulus. Slide-. For wood, 378 (pro- 
portional to specific gravity), 379; re- 
lation to stretch-modulus, 379, 972— 
3, 1319—1326, 1339—1343 ; for metals, 
1034, 1393—6; unaltered by slide-set, 
p. 874 
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Molecular E orce. Law of, Belli, 163 — 
72, 752 — 8; Biot, 182;Nobili, 211; 
Mossotti, 840—3; Eranklin, 841; 
Avogadro, 844 — 5; Kelland, 1230; 
Eamshaw, Ellis, 1231; Briinnow, 
1285 — 7; Eisenbach, p. 876; Wer- 
theim, 1325 

Stress deduced from, Poisson, 436 — 
44, 616 ; use of integrals for, 436 — 
444, 527 — 32 ; Clausius, 1398 — 

1401; Haugliton, 1507 — 9; Jellett, 
1526 — 35; Saint-Tenant, 1563; in- 
fluence on number of elastic con- 
stants, 555, 615, 922, 923, 931—2, 
1007, 1163, p. 814 ftn. ; various 
assumptions as to law applied to 
stress, Poisson, 543 — 544, 585, 592, 
597; Poncelet,975 — 6, (his graphical 
method) 977, p. 873 
Structure, change of, by vibration, 
1429, 1464 

Molecules. Ampbre, 738 ; sphere of 
activity of, Piola, 777, Jellett, 1533; 
size of, Avogadro, 846; distances of, 
related to stretch-modulus, 1299 — 
1300; Wilhebny, 1356 
Moment of stiffness. Euler, 65, 66, 
74, 75, Lagrange, 108, Young, 138, 
Poncelet, 979, Hodgkinson, 939 
Monoehord. Construction of, Weber, 
700 

Morin. Experiments on cohesion of 
bricks and mortar, 905; effect of 
friction on slide, 905; resistance to 
bodies rolling on one another, 1183; 
elastic impact, 1183 

Mortar. Cohesion and adherence of, 
Eondelet, 696 ; adhesion to bricks and 
stones, Morin, 905 

Moseley. Elexure of beams, 1233 ; im- 
pact and resilience, 1233 ; illustrations 
of Mechanics, 1234 

Mossotti. Spiral springs, 246—51, equa- 
tions for motion of, 248, hypothesis 
with regard to, 250, experiments on, 
249 ; the Ballistic machine, 251 ; 
forces which regulate internal consti- 
tution of bodies, 840 ; Franklin’s 
hypothesis, 841 ; two systems of par- 
ticles, ether and matter used to ex- 
plain cohesion, 842 — 3; controversy 
on his molecular theory, 1230 — 3 
Mushet. Experiments on cast and malle- 
able iron, 1463 c 

Musschenbroek. Introductio ad cohe- 
rentiam , 28 5; explanation of elasticity 
by internae vires , experiments etc., on 
extensions and flexures of beams of 
wood, strength of struts, Euler on M.’s 
experiments on struts, 28 5, 76 


Multi-constant. See Constant, Molecular 
Force 

Napiersky. Torsional vibration of 
wires, 1396 

Navier. Originator of modern theory 
of elasticity, 1, 253 ; flexure of rods, 
straight and curved, 254 ; equa- 
tion for curvature of elastic rod built- 
in at one end, 255; length of curve 
for do., 256 ; equation for curvature of 
rods originally bent, 257; flexure of 
elastic plate, 258 ; references to Pois- 
son, Germain and Fourier, 259; equili- 
brium of elastic plates, 260 — 61; of 
elastic lamina, 262 ; rupture of plate, 
263; influence of thickness of lamina 
on equations, 264, 528 ; general equa- 
tions for elastic solids, 265 — 8 ; Saint- 
Tenant on do. , 269; report on Cauchy’s 
memoir, 271 ; suspension bridges, 272; 
longitudinal vibrations of rods termin- 
ally loaded, 272 — 273; experiments 
on tensile strength of various mate- 
rials, 275, on rupture of shells, 275 ; 
controversy with Poisson on equi- 
librium of elastic solids, 276, 527 — 
34; contour-conditions of elastic plate, 
529 — 32; molecular actions, 531 — 2, 
922, 1400 ; report on Lamb and Cla- 
peyron, 277 ; flexure of circular arc, 
278 ; beams, summary of experiments 
and theories on, 279 ; torsion of rect- 
angular prisms, 280 ; limits of safety, 
281; continuous beam theory, 281; 
columns, experiments on, 281 ; Poisson 
on his results for equations of solids, 
448; report on Lamb’s memoir on 
equilibrium in interior solids, 1023—4 
Neumann, E. E. Elastic, thermal, optic, 
crystalline axes identified in gypsum 
and allied crystals, 788 — 93; homo- 
edric crystals, elastic properties of, 
794, stretch-modulus for, 795, stretch- 
modulus quartic, 799 — 801 

Analysis of strain due to load, tem- 
perature, set, by effect on light, 1185 et 
seq . 

Homogeneous strain, general treat- 
ment and photo-elastic equations, 
1185 — 90; glass bar transversely loaded, 
1191 ; elastic limit from colour-fringes, 
1192; elastic constants from photo- 
elastic measurements, 1193; relation 
of refractive index to density, 1194 

Heterogeneous strain , plate, 1195; 
thermo-elastic equations, 1196; case of 
sphere, 1197; thin plates, 1198—1200; 
circular plates and annuli, 1201; 
circular arc and “spokes,” 1202; two 
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plates cemented at edges, 1203; hot 
plate on cold surface, 1204; comparison 
with experiment, 1205 
Theory of set, 1206—7, p. 889; 
relation of set to elastic strain, 1208 — 
9; initial stress, 1210 — 11; application 
to glass sphere and cylinder suddenly 
cooled, 1212 

Neutral axis, Beams transversely loaded , 
Mariotte, 10; Varignon, 15; Bil lfin ger, 
29 jS; Bernoulli, 21; Coulomb, 117; 
Biccati, 121; Young, 184, 138—9, 
144; Eytelwein, 149; Barlow, 189 — 
194; Duleau, 227 — 9; Hodgldnson, 
231—35, 238—242, 971; Giulio, 1216; 
Colthurst, 998; Persy, 811 
Stmts, Euler, 75; Kennedy, 75 ftn.; 
Bobison, 145-0; Tredgold, 198; 
Barlow, 189—194; Duleau, 227—9; 
Whewell, 737; Navier, 255; Hodg- 
kin son, 954, 965 

Newton. Optics, 26; impact of elastic 
bodies, 37; Musscheubroek on, 28; 
Belli on, 164; Laplaco on, 310; his 
molecular theory, 755, 1230—2 
N chili. Molecular attraction, 211 
Nodal Points, Junes and Surfaces 

For rod , Euler, 50 ; Biccati, 121 ; 
Strehlke, 356 — 7 ; Lissajous, 1525 ; 
Savart, 322 ; Hoebeck, 1180 
For prismatic bars, Savart, 327, 847 
— 9 ; Poyrd, 820 

For Plates, Savart, 329, 337 — 40, 
352; Strehlke, 353 — 5,359; Poisson, 
518 — 20 ; Wertheim, Kirchhoff, 1344 — 
8 ; Earaday, 745 ; Wheatstone, 746 
For sphere, Poisson, 4(50 
For membrane, Lam6 (rectangular) 
1074—5, (triangular) 1076; Poisson, 

1 472 (ii) ; Pagani (circular), 391 — 4 
Systems, possible in a body, Savart, 
329 ; rotation of systom, 331 
Used to determine aeolotropio struc- 
ture, 382, 337-9, 340—344 
Notes. Of a rod, 49, p. 33 ftn., 86 and 
ftn*, 88—91, 90, 429, 470—1, 055, 099, 
704; of circular plates, 510—20,511 
—21, 1842 ; of a gold coin when rung, 
751 d ; of hard-hammered wires and 
tuning-forks, 366, 802 ; of a sphere, 
459 — 60; of the harmomeum, 96 7; 
of reed-pipes, 700; of a cord, 465, 
1228, p, 42 ftn. Bee also Vibrations, 
Hound, Nodal lines 
Noyon, Experiments on iron, 1462 

O’Brien. {Symbolic forms for equations 
of elasticity, 1860—65 
Oersted, Compression of water, experi- 
ment on, 687 ; do., in lead vessels, 689 ; 

T. E. 


do., in glass vessels, effect on vessel, 
690; on Poisson and Colladon’s results, 
690; remarks on his results, 925. 1326, 
1357, 1546 and ftn. 

Optics. Newton’s treatise on, 26 

Optical effects of stress. Brewster, 698, 
p. 640, ftn.; Neumann, 1185 — 1212; 
Maxwell, 1543 — 4 

Oscillations. See Vibrations , Note, No- 
dal Line 

Ostrogradsky. Shifts for vibration in 
elastic medium expressed by definite 
integrals, 739 — 41 ; on Legendre’s co- 
efficients, 742 — 3; on supposed error 
of Lagrange, 744 

Pacinotti and Peri. Experiments on 
wood, 1250 ; stretch-modulus from 
flexure, torsion and traction, 1250 — 2; 
ratio of elastic strain to stress before 
and after set, 1252; values of height 
stretch-modulus for all wood constant, 
1252 

Pagani. On rods and membranes, 380 ; 
funicular polygon, 381; flexible mem- 
branes, 382 — 4; vibrations of circular 
elastic membranes, 385 — 94; on Pois- 
son’s and Navier’ s treatment of elastici- 
ty, 395; on bodies supported by more 
than three struts, 396 

Page. Elastic properties of Caoutchouc, 
1370 

Paoli. Molecular motion and life, 361 ; 
Belli on, 361 

Parabola. As generating curve of solids 
of equal resistance, Galilei, 4; do. for 
column, Lagrange, 112 ; osculating, of 
a curve, Hill, 406 

Parabolic law of elasticity in cast iron, 
1411, 1438—39 

Parent. Controversy on solids of equal 
resistance, 5 ; rupture of beams, point 
of, 17; do. experiments on, 28 a; 
Biilfinger on, 29 /3 

Parrot. Compressibility of glass, 747; 
effect on thermometer bulbs in deep 
sea, 747 

Parseval’s Theorem, 178 

Particles, material under mutual attrac- 
tion and repulsion, Cauchy, 615, 662; 
stress in a system of material, 616; of 
a double system under mutual attrac- 
tion, 672 — 3; stretch, dilatation etc. 
under change of form, 674 — 5; de- 
finition of, Amp6re, 738. Bee Molecule , 
Attraction 

Peri. Bee Pacinotti 

Perkins. Experiments to determine 
compressibility of water, 691, 1011 

Permanent load. Definition of, Vicat, 

58 
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726; importance of in structure, Yicat, 
727 

Perronet. Experiments on beams, 28 £ 
Person. Belation of stretch-modulus to 
latent heat of fusion, 1888 
Persy. Neutral surface of beam in uni- 
planar flexure, 811 

Petiet. Use of cables in suspension 
bridges, 1454 

Petty. Duplicate Proportion and Bias - 
tique Motions, 6 

Peyrd. Nodal surfaces of solid prisms 
and tubes vibrating longitudinally, 
820 

Pfaff. Translator of Lagerhjelm’s work, 
863 

P hilli ps. Impulsive effect of travelling 
loads on bridges, 1277 ; best form of 
carriage springs, 1504 
Photo-elasticity: see Polarisation, Brew- 
ster, Neumann , Maxwell 
Pictet. Permanent effect of temp er ature 
on iron bars, 876 

Piobert. Lamp’s rules for boiler thick- 
nesses, 1039 

Piola. Applies Lagrange’s method to 
theory of elasticity, 362, 759 — 764; ap- 
plies Poisson’s method and finite dif- 
ferences, 767 — 75; equation of con- 
tinuity of fluid motion, 776; analysis 
of stress, 777; erroneous theory of 
fluid motion, 777—87 
Plane. Solid bounded by indefinite, 
Lamd, 1018 — 19; by two indefinite 
and parallel places, 1020- -21 
Plana. Treatment of elastic curves, 
151 — 4 ; correction of Lagrange, 153 — 
4; elastic lamina, oscillation of, 176— 
80 ; Eonrier on his equations, 208 — 9 
Plaster. Cohesion and adhesion of, 696 
Plastic Stage. Specific weight at, La- 
gerhjelm, 369 ; Gerstner’s law not true 
at, Giulio, 1217; in crushing wrought- 
iron cubes, Clark. 1475; in elastic life, 
p. 891. See Stricture 
Plate. General discussion of elastic, 
Navier, 258 — 261; Germain, 283 — 
306; Poisson, 474 — 493; Cauchy, 
629—652 

Contour-conditions, Free or loaded, 
Navier, 260, 527 — 34 ; Poisson, 486 — 
7; Cauchy, 641, 646—8, 651—2; 
Kirchhoff, Clebsch, Thomson and 
Tait, Saint- Yenant, Boussinesq, 
488; built-in, 491, 642, 652 
Equilibrium of circular-, heavy and 
normally loaded, free, supported, or 
built-in contour, 494 — 500; centre 
and contour supported, 501 — 504 
Equilibrium of rectangular, Navier, 


261 — 4; Cauchy, 636, 643 — 4, 647; 
Maxwell, 1548 

Yibrations of circular, notes and 
nodes, Poisson, 505 — 21; Savart 
on copper, 520; Wertheim, Kirch- 
hoff, 1344—8; Savart, 326, (metal) 
332, (wooden, crystalline, rock- 
crystal) 337 — 342 ; Poisson and 
Savart, 432 ; Strehlke, 359 
Yibrations of rectangular, las- Ber- 
noulli the younger, 122 ; Germain, 
290, 298 ; Savart, 326, 329 ; Strehlke, 
354—5, 359 

Yibrations of, nodal lines for all kinds 
of contours, Savart, 352 ; Strehlke, 
353—5; Wheatstone, 746. Inte- 
gration of equation for, Poisson, 
424 — 5; Fourier, p. 876; Cauchy, 
627, 645—6 

Stretch in, when subject to uniform 
contour- traction, 430, 483 
of aeolotropic structure, Cauchy, 649 
without elasticity, variable thickness, 
Cauchy, 650 

Yelocity of sound in, Cauchy, 649 
Enpture by steady pressure, Yicat, 
734; Navier, 268 

Iron, Fairbairn, Experiments on 
strength of, 1444 ; resistance to crush- 
ing, 1477 ; strength of,149G; with and 
across fibre, 1497 ; riveted, strength 
of, 1499 — 1502 ; normal load, 1501 
Photo-elastic properties of, Neumann, 
when strained, 1195, when heated, 
1198 — 1202 ; circular, and circular 
annulus, 1201; rectangular, cement- 
ed together, 1203; hot, on cold 
surface, 1204 

Attraction of two thin circular, Belli, 
168 

Poisson. Equilibrium of elastic sur- 
faces, 412 — 15; on Jas. Bernoulli’s 
work, 418; equilibrium of surface 
flexible and non-elastic, 416; remarks 
on Lagrange’s method, 417 ; vibrations 
of elastic plate, 418; elastic stress 
near boundary, 419 ; equation to sur- 
face of constant area, 420; use of 
integrals in questions of molecular 
force, 421; elastic curve of double 
curvature, 423; waves in water and 
in infinite elastic plate, relation of, 
424; vibrations of elastic plates, in- 
tegral of equations for, 425; distri- 
bution of heat in a solid body, Saint- 
Yenant on, 426; vibrations various, of 
elastic rod, 427—8 ; frequencies of dif- 
ferent kinds of, 429 ; stretch in wires, 
480; first memoir on general theory 
of elastic solids, 431 — 3, 434; history 
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of theories of elasticity, 435; use of 
definite integrals, 436,441; stress in 
terms of strain, 438, 442; laws of 
molecular force, 439, 443—4. De- 
finition of stress — Saint- Ven ant on, 
440 ? 1563; objection to calculus of 
variations, 446; equilibrium under 
normal pressure, 447 — 8; elastic sphere, 
449—403, 535; elastic cords, 464 — 5; 
elastic rods, 466' — 71; elastic mem- 
brane, 472 — 3; elastic plate, 474 — 
493; application to circular plate, 
494 — -521 ; greater and less elasticity, 
522; integral of equations for vibra- 
tions in indefinite medium, 523 — 6; 
controversy with Navier, 527 — 34; on 
a supposed error of Lagrange, 536 — 
39; second memoir on general theory 
of elastic bodies, 540 — 2; molecular 
force and stress, 542 — 6; analysis of 
stretch, 547, 549, 550; stress (initial), 
548, (in crystalline body), 552 — 558; 
propagation of motion in an elastic 
medium, fluid and solid, 560 — 6 ; capil- 
lary action, new theory of, 567 ; Traite 
de mticanique , 568 — 81; third memoir , 
elasticity of crystalline bodies, 582 — 
601 ; on his position as rari-constant 
elastieian, 615—6, 922—4, 925, 927, 
980, 1026, 1034, 1050, 1073, 1264—6, 
1267, 1320—4, 1346, 1400—2, 1520, 
1534, 1537, 1563; compression of 
vessel in compression of water ex- 
periments, 688 — 00; Weber on bis 
theory of vibrations in rods, 699; 
Bellavitis on his theory of equilibrium 
of rods, 985 ; report on and relation to 
Blanchot’s papor on wave motion, 
1166 — 67 ; death of, 601 

Totalisation of light. Application of, to 
investigate strains, Brewster, 698, 
p. 640 ftn,, Neumann, 1185 — 1213, 
Maxwell, 1543—4, 1553—57 
of wave motion in an indefinite crys- 
talline elastic medium, Blanchet, 
1100— 70 

Polnri scope. Use in analysing strain, 
Neumann, 1190 

Toncelet. Mfimniqve Industrielle, 974; 
definition of elasticity, 975; cohesion 
and molecular forces, 976—7; want 
of isotropy in wires and bars, 978; 
stress-strain curve, 979; condition of 
rupture, 980; work, 981—2; resilience, 
982; time-effect, 983; traction-stretch 
curves, 985 ; moduli for iron and steel, 
Iiagorhjelm’s experiments, 986; best 
form of column, 987. Resilience , sudden 
loading with and without initial ve- 
locity, 988—90, bar loaded, receiving 


blow, 991, application to bridges, 992 
— 8; lectures at Sorbonne, 994; stretch 
condition of rupture, 995; on theory 
of arches, 996; report on Lamarle’s 
strut-theory, 1261; on Saint-Venant’s 
memoir on resistance of solids, 1578 — 9 
Pouillet, elastic fluids, 319 
Potentialis , Vis, Euler, 55 — 6 
Pressure. See Stress 
Prism. Flexure of, 21; torsion of rect- 
angular, Navier, 280; vibrations of, 
nodal surfaces of, Savart, 327 ; under 
terminal tractive load, Lam<§, 1011; 
vibrations of rectangular, Lamd, 1082 
— 6; crushing of short, Hodgldnson, 
948—51, 1414; equilibrium of, sub- 
ject to flexure, 1581 — 2; torsion of, 
1625 — 7. See also Beam , Rod, Bar, 
Wire 

Prony. Beport on Yicat’s papers, 724 
—735 

Quartic. Stretch-modulus, Neumann, 
799 

Bails. Best form for, Heim, 906, 916 
Kankine. Laws of Elasticity of Solids, 
1452 

Bari-constant theory, 921 — 31, p. 884. 

See Constants, Plastic 
Bayleigh, Lord. Theory of Sound, 96 /3, 
470 

Bdamur. Experiments on cords and 
beams, 28 y 

Beed-pipes. Experiments on notes of, 
Weber, 700 

Befraction of Light. On corpuscular 
theory, 170; Fresnel, 320; formulae 
for, Cauchy, 611; O’Brien, 1363 — 5; 
in homogeneous aeolotropic medium, 
Lam6, 1097—1108; caused by strain, 
Neumann, 1185 — 1203, Maxwell, 1543 
—58 

Befraction, Conical, of Light, Lamd, 1105;, 
of Soxmd, Haughton, 1514 
Befractive Index, decrease of with increase 
of density, 1194 

Begnault. Dilatation of, and want of 
isotropy in glass, 1227; compression of 
liquids and solids, 1357 
Benaudot. Travelling loads on railway 
bridges, 1277 

Bennie. Experiments on strength of 
materials, 185, on crushing of metal 
blocks, 186, on tensile strength of 
metal bars, 186, on crushing of wood 
and stone, 186, on transverse strength 
of cast iron, 187, on Emerson’s para- 
dox, 187; expansion of arches by 
heat, 888 
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Resilience. Young's definition and 
theorem, p. 875; Tredgold, 195, 
(modulus of) 999; Borellus, p. 874; 
Poneelet, 981 

Beams subject to longitudinal impact, 
-with or without initial velocity, 988 
—90; with permanent load, 991; 
application to bridges, 992, to pile 
driving, 1288; Duhamel, 818; Son- 
net, 938 (5) 

Beams subject to transverse impact, 
experiments on, Hodgkinson, 939 — 
942, 1409—10, 1487; theory of, 943, 
1434—7, pp. 893—6 
Beams subject to impact from travelling 
load, Stokes, 1276 — 1291; Willis, 
1418 — 1422 ; experiments, 1417, 
1423; Becker, 1376, pp. 878—9 
of spiral springs, Thomson, 1384 

Resistance, relative and absolute, Yarig- 
non, 14. See also Strength , Elastic 
Limit 

Solids of. See Solids 

Rieeati, Jacopo. Experiment on laws 
of elastic bodies, 30; remarks on 
Bernoulli, 80 — 32; use of acoustic 
properties of bodies, 31; relation of 
traction to stretch, 31, 32; general 
explanation of elasticity, 33 ; review 
of earlier theories and writers, 34 — 86 ; 
ignorance of Hooke's law, 37 ; ideas 
of form viva and mart a, 38; non- 
destructibility oiforza viva , 39; value 
of Ms work as replacing Metaphysic 
by Dynamic, 41. 

Rieeati, Giordano. Yibrations of beams 
and position of neutral axis, 121 ; 
vibration of membranes, p. 73 ftn. 

Rings. Elastic, oscillations of, Euler, 
93; Lexell, 96/3; Germain, 290, 294 
— 6 

Ritchie. Elasticity of glass threads, 
408; atomic theory of torsion, 408; 
torsion of glass threads and their 
application to torsion balance, 409; 
method of drawing glass threads, 410 

Rive, De la. Yibrations in bar iron due 
to elastic currents, 1329; Wartmann 
on his experiments, 1331 ; Wertheim 
on do., 1332; experiments on vibra- 
tions caused by elasticity and mag- 
netism, 1336 

Rivets. Strength of, Clarke, 1480 ; 
frictional effect of, 1481 ; stress in 
long, 1482; Fairbairn’s experiments 
on, 1499—1500 

Rizzetti. Experiments on impact of 
elastic bodies, 37 

Robison. Strength of materials, 145; 
on Euler’s formulae for columns, 145, 


198, 833, 954; position of neutral 
axis in struts, 146 ; Barlow on, 190 
Rock masses. Stress in and lamination 
of, Hopkins, 1366 — 7 
Rods, Equilibrium of. Axis of single 
curvature , Jas, Bernoulli, 18 — 25 ; 
Euler, 71—3; Girard, 125; Poisson, 
466, 568—72, 574—5; Cauchy, 653, 
(aeolotropic), 657; Heim, 907; Na- 
vier, 254—7, 278; Lagrange, 97- — 
105,159 ; Saint-Yenant,l6l5 ; Young, 
138—140; Hill, 399—407 
Axis of double curvature , Lagrange, 
159— 61; Binet, 173 — 5; Bordoni, 
215 — 24; Poisson, 423, 571; Bella- 
vitis, 935; Mainardi, 1215; Binet 
and Wantzel, 1240; Heim, 1385 — 6 ; 
Saint-' Venant, 1584 — 1608 
Yibrations of. Longitudinal , Biot, 

184; Navier, 274; Savart, (nodes) 
322, 329, (thick) 347 — 9; Poisson, 
427, 577; Cauchy, 660; Sennet, 
938; Lam6, 1089—91; Heim, 1387 
Transverse , D. Bernoulli, 43 — 49, 
50; Euler, 51— 64, 86 — 92; G. Ric- 
cati, 121; Biot, 184; Strehlke, 356 ; 
Poisson, 428, 467 — 9, 581 ; Cauchy, 
657; Plana, 178 — 180; Fourier, 
209—210; F. Savart, 323—5 
Torsional , Coulomb, 119, p. 873; Du- 
leau, 229 ; F. Savart, 323, 327, 333 ; 
Cauchy, 661, 669; Wertheim, 1339 
— 43 ; Saint-Yenant, 1628 — 30 ; 
Lam<§, 1085, 1091; Giulio, 1218 
Ratio of transverse to longitudinal 
frequencies, Poisson, 429, 471; Cauchy 
and Savart, 655; Weber, 699 
Of torsional to longitudinal, Poisson, 
Savart, Chladni, Rayleigh, 470; 
Wertheim, 1341 ; Saint-Vcnant, 
1629—30 

Torsion of, Bevan, 378 — 9, 972 — 3; 
Hill, 398 

Velocity of sound in, Cauchy, 654; 
(stretch-modulus from), 370, 704, 
1184, 1293, 1301, 1311, 1350—1, 
1404, (of steel) p. 702 ftn., 1372. 
See also Specific Ileat 
Electric currents set up by vibrations 
in, 1248, p. 720 ftn. See also Elec- 
tric currents 

See also Bar, Beam, Wire 

Rollers. Experiments on compression 
of, Yicat, 729—30 

Rolling of bodies on one another, Morin, 
1183 

Rondelet. Experiments on plaster, mor- 
tar etc., 096 

Saint-Venant. Remarks on Hooke’sLaw, 
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8, on Jas. Bernoulli’s idea as to posi- 
tion of “axis of equilibrium,” 21, on 
case of elastic curve under a couple, 
58, on Coulomb, 115, 117, 119, on 
Young, 139, on Poisson’s definition of 
pressure, 426, 440, on P.’s use of de- 
finite integrals, 542, on P.’s treatment 
of elastic lamina, 571, on Cauchy’s 
theorem, and number of elastic con- 
stants, 554 — 5, on Cauchy’s memoir 
on torsion of prisms, 661, 683, G84, 
on Vicat’s attack on theory of elas- 
ticity, 722, 725, 1569, on Green’s 
methods, 934, on Stokes’ dynamical 
deliection of bridges, 1277, on Eeg- 
nault’s experiments on compression, 
1358; controversy with Wertheim, 
1343 ; lithographed lectures, 1560 — 
77 ; on relation of theory to practice, 
15(52, definition of stress, 1563, 1612, 
1(514, 1616; of slide, 1564; on use 
of word “traction,” 1506; stretch- 
condition for strength, 1567 ; super- 
position of small strains, 15(58; dis- 
cussion of slide, 1570 — 1572 ; circular 
elastic arc and ring, 1573 — 75, 1593; 
struts, 157(5 ; memoirs on elastic rods, 
1578, Poncelet’s a'eport on memoir, 
1578 ; criticism of old theory of flexure, 
15H0; equilibrium and rupture of a 
prism subjected to flexure, 1581 — 2; 
set of Jielicoidal Hprings, 1583; intro- 
duction of shear for solids of equal re- 
sistance, 1583 ; oquationsfor elastic rod 
of double curvature, 1584 — 92 ; applica- 
tion to helix and discussion of Guilio’s 
results, 1593 — 5, 1008 ; history of pro- 
blem of rods of double curvature, 
1598, 1002—1007; torsion, distortion 
of plain sections, 1590, 1(523 — 25; 
do., case of prism, rectangular base, 
1(52(5, of prism, elliptic section, 1627; 
torsional vibrations of elastic rods, 
1028—30; fluid motion, 1(510; bridge 
over the Crouse, 1(511; is matter 
continuous or not? 1613; flexuro 
of elastic rod, large displacements, 
1(515; form of expressions for strain- 
eompononts, where shift-fluxions arc 
large, 1(517—22, 

Bandon, 1L von, Dissertation on Elasti- 
city, pp. 77, 78, 

Bavart, Ji\ Experiments on sound, 321 ; 
nodes of rod vibrating longitudinally, 
322; analysis of vibrations in rods, 
plates, etc,, 828—328 ; experiments on 
nodal surfaces of plates, membranes 
and flat rods, 829, on rotation of nodal 
lines of plates, 881 ; analysis of structure 
of metals from nodal lines of circular 


plates, 332; experiments on torsion 
of rods of various cross-section, 333 
— 4, 398, 1218, 1340, 1628; relation 
of heat to torsional resistance, 334; 
analysis of crystalline bodies by the 
nodal lines of plates, 335 — 838 ; struc- 
ture of wood by same method, 339; 
analysis of bodies with three rect- 
angular axes of elasticity, 340, of 
rock-crystal, 341 — 343, of carbonate 
of lime, 344 ; nodal surfaces for longi- 
tudinal vibrations of large rods and 
bars, 347 — 50; comparison of extension 
in a bar by load and vibration, 351; 
experiments on nodal lines of plates 
of different forms, 352 ; Poisson on S.’s 
experiments on rods, 427 — 429, 470— 
1 ; measurement of nodal circles in 
copper plates, 520; Cauchy on S.’s 
experiments, 626, 668 ; Lamd on S.’s 
experiments on rectangular prisms, 
1083—6 

Savart, N- and Duhamel on effect of 
elasticity in vibrating cords, 1228 
Schafliaeutl. Neutral axis of beams, by 
Brewster’s method, 1463 e 
Schult6n. Equilibrium of elastic wires, 
536 — 9, of flexible cords, 818 
Seebeck on vibrating rods, nodal lines 
and loops, 1180 

S6guin, on law of molecular force, 1371 
Set. Fore- and after-set, 708, p. 882; 
1226, 1379, pp. 885—91 
Slide-set, p. 874 (including effect of 
set on slide-modulus) 

Coulomb- Gerstner Law, p. 874, p. 
441 ftn., 806—810, p. 889, p. 891, 
852, 1224, 1252 

Gerstner-Hodgkinson Law. Stretch 
of piano-wires, 806 ; flexure of 
wooden beams, 807 — 8; torsion of 
wooden cylinders, 810; Giulio re- 
jects, 1217, 1224; Hodgkinson, 969, 
(qualified) 1411 ; Neumann’s hy- 
pothesis does not agree with, 1208 
Neumann’s theory of, 1206 — 12, p. 
889; applied to glass sphere and 
cylinder rapidly cooled, 1212 
Biot on, 182; Poisson on effect on 
density, 308 

Cast-iron, Hodgkinson, 240, (pro- 
duced by smallest load) 952, (time- 
effect) 953, (bars) 1413, (hollow 
cylinder) 1474 

Wrought-iron, Hodgkinson, (bars) 
1473, (hollow cylinder) 1474; Lam6, 
1003 

Iron-wire, Giulio (produced by very 
small load), 1217; Brix, (relation to 
state of ease, elastic limit, yield- 
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point) 850 — 5, (how affected ^ by 
annealing) 856, (beginning of) 857. 
In helical springs, Guilio, 1224 — 6; 

J. Thomson, 1388 — 4 
Metal wires, Wertheim (begins at 
smallest loads, and proceeds con- 
tinuously?), 1296, 1301 
Wood, Gerstner, 807, 810; Wertheim, 
1314; Pacinotti and Peri, 1252 
In Human tissues, 1318 
Shear. Definition of, p. 883. History of, 
p. 877, 1565. Yicat’s protest, 721, 
725 ; word due to Stephenson, 1480 
Hopkins’ theorem, on maximum, 1368 
Omission of in old beam theories, 
Yicat, 722, 725 ; effect in case of 
short beams, 723, 1569 
Experiments on shear of rivets, Clark, 
1480 

Experiments on ratio of shearing to 
tractive strength, Coulomb, p. 877 
See also Slide 

Shear-cone, Lame’s, 1008, 1059 
Shells, Spherical. Experiments on rup- 
ture of iron, Navier, 275; equi- 
librium of, under sudden uniform 
tractive load, Duhamel, 891 — 3, Max- 
well, 1553; equilibrium of, Lame, 
1016, 1094, 1110 — 48, 1154— -62 ; 
condition of rupture, p. 552 ; vibra- 
tion of, Lame, 1093 ; application to 
case of earth, Lanu?, 1095 
See also Spherical Envelope, Sphere 
(hollow) 

Cylindrical, equilibrium of, Lam6, 
1012, 1022, 1088 ; condition of rup- 
ture, 1013 

Shift, Shift-fiuxion, Body shift-equa- 
tions, definitions of, p. 881, p. 
884 

Silk threads, torsion of, Coulomb, p. 69 
ftn. 

Elastic after-strain in, Weber, 707 — 9, 
711 — 19 

Absolute strength of, do., 710 
Silvabelle’s problem, 165 
Skin changes, influence of, on lead cy- 
linders, Coriolis, 720 ; on iron wires, 
Brix, 858 ; on iron beams, Hodgkin- 
son, 952; on iron (oxide effect), 
LamG, 1002 ; on wrought iron bars, 
Giulio, 1216; on cast do., Hodg- 
kinson, Clark, 1466, 1484 
Slide. Definition of, 1564, p. 881; his- 
tory of, 1565, pp. 876 — 7; value 
of for large shift-fluxions, 1618 — 22 
Effect of friction on, Morin, 729, 905, 
absence of in older beam theories, 
1565 

Geometrical proof that small slide 


consists of two stretches, Saint- 
Venant, 1570 

Introduction into beam theory (sec- 
tions still plane) 1571 — 2, Maxwell, 
1554; example of circular arc in a 
vertical plane, Saint-Venant, 1573 
— 4, of circular ring, do., 1575 
Equilibrium of prism under flexure, 
1581 

Saint-Venant^ formula for rupture, 
including effect of, 1582 

Smith, A. Analytical expression for ten- 
dency of continuous beams to break, 
1181 

Propagation of wave in an elastic me- 
dium, 1181 

Solids of equal resistance. How gene- 
rated, 4; controversy on, 5 ; Varignon 
on, 16; Parent on, 17; Girard on, 
125 — 131; Heim on, 915; Saint- 
Venant (shear considered), 1583 

Solids. General equations for elastic, 
Xavier, 253, 265 — 70; Poisson, 434 — 
48, 548—53, 589; Cauchy, 613—16, 
666—7, 677; Piola, 761, 768—70, 
777, 780; Duhamel (including tem- 
perature-effect), 869, 883; Green, 
917 — 9 ; Lamfl and Clapeyron, 1007 ; 
Lam4, 1054—60, (in curvilinear 
co-ordinates), 1150 — 3 ; Neumann 
(thermo-elastic equations), 1196 ; 
Bonnet (in curvilinear co-ordinates), 
1241 — 6; Stokes (including tempe- 
rature-effect), 1266; O’Brien (in 
symbolic form), 1360 — 5; Haugh- 
ton, 1510—11, 1516—17, 1521; 

Jellett, 1526 — 34; Maxwell, 1540 — 
1 ; Avogadro (first text-book, ap- 
pearance of), 845 

in what differ from fluids, Haughton, 
1508 

Sonnet. Longitudinal vibrations, nodes 
etc. of rods, 938 

Sound. Waves in elastic fluids, Euler, 
95; velocity of in air, Laplace, 310, 
316, 318; caused in a bar by electric 
currents, memoirs on, p. 719 ftn.; 
Wertheim, 1333 — 5 ; De la Bive, 
1336 

Specific weight. Near rupture- surface 
of iron, Lagerhjelm, 368 ; Poisson, 
868—9 

heats of metals, Weber, 701 — 6 ; 
Duhamel, 874, 877—880, 899; Wer- 
theim, 1297, 1350; Clausius and 
Seebeck, 1402—4; Bell, 1372 

Sphere. Attraction of two. Belli, 165, 
169 ; attraction and repulsion, Laplace, 
307, 308, 312, 315, 319; equilibrium of 
elastic sphere of attractive matter. 
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Lam&, 1015 ; vibrations of elastic, 
Poisson (no load), 449—460; (con- 
tractive load), 461 — 3 ; Mainardi, 860 
— 4; equilibrium of hollow sphere, 
Maxwell, 1545 ; Poisson, 535 ; Lame, 
1358; do., temperature considered, 
Duhamel, 871; vibrations of hollow, 
temperature variable, Duhamel, 872 — 

4 ; colour fringes for, Neumann, 1197; 
equilibrium of hollow, under sudden 
uniform tractive load, 891; do., tem- 
perature of each point a radial func- 
tion, 894, 1197 ; rate of cooling of 
free, heat liberated by contraction 
considered, 895; do., surface at uni- 
form and at varying temperature, 
890; experiments on compression of, 
Navier, 275 ; Yicat, 730 ; Wertheim, 
1320; Begnault, 1358; set in, due to 
rapid cooling, Neumann, 1212 

Spherical envelope. LamPs Problem. 
Equilibrium of, 1110 — 15; given dis- 
tribution of load, 1110 — 15; acted on 
by constant force, 1116 ; rotating round 
fixed axis, 1117 ; force varying as dis- 
tance from centre, 1118 — 48 ; applica- 
tion of spherical co-ordinates to, 1154 
-—62. See also Shell, Spherical 

Spread, definition of, 595, p. 882 

Springs, Laws of. Hooke, 7 — 8 ; Jurin, 
Camus, Doschamps, p. 58 ftn. La- 
grange, 97. Plano springs, Lagrange, 
98—105 ; 1182 ; (for carriages), 1504. 
See also Bar, Bod , etc. Helical or 
spiral, Hooke, 7—8; Binet, 173 — 5; 
Bernoulli, 246; Mossotti, 247 — 51; 
Giulio, 1219—26; Wantzel, 1240; 
Thomson, 1382 — 4 ; Saint-Venant, 
1583, 1593—5, 1606—8 

Squeeze. Definition of as negative 
stretch, p. 882 ; stretch-squeezo ratio, 
p. 885, 368—9, 1321-5 

Stages. Of elastic lifo of material, p. 
888 (7), p. 889 (10), See also Worked 
Stage 

Standard of length. Method of sup- 
porting, 1247 

State of Ease. Explanation of, pp. 
885—91; importance of, recognized 
by Weber, 700, Lamd, 1003; disre- 
garded by Hodgldnson, 952, by Wer- 
thoim, 1290, by Cox and Hodgldnson, 
1442 ; relation to safe load, Gerstner, 
808 ; Leblanc, 936 ; as regards rari- 
constant theory, 924, 926, p. 817 ftn.; 
effect on elastic after-strain, Giulio, 
1224—1226 ; possibility of extending, 
Thomson, 1879; explains discordant 
experiments, do., 1881; effect on ab- 
solute strength, Clark, 1473 ; in wires 


under torsion, Coulomb, pp. 873 — 4 ; 
depends upon ‘ £ worked condition ” of 
material, p. 8S8 (7) 

Steel. Modulus as compared with iron, 
366, 986, 1293, p. 702 ftn.; strength 
compared with iron, 693 ; stretch at 
limit of elasticity, 693 

Stephenson, E. Tubular Bridges, 1465 — 
89 ; opinion as to change in molecular 
structure by vibration, 1429, 1464, as 
to limit of elasticity in cast-iron, 1430 ; 
as to effect of travelling loads, 
1428 ; introduces expression “ shearing 
strain,” 1480 

Stokes. Views on the constant-contro- 
versy, 922, 925—30, 1266—7, p. 817 
ftn.; friction of fluids in motion, 
1264 ; bi-constant and thermo- elastic 
general equations, 1265 — 6; constitu- 
tion of luminiferous ether, 930, 1266 ; 
propagation of arbitrary disturbances 
in elastic media (waves oi twist and 
dilatation), 1268 — 75; dynamical ef- 
fects of travelling loads on girders, 
1276; of loads small compared with 
weight of girders, 1277, Saint-Venant on 
his results, 1277, solution of equation, 
1278 — 87 ; inertia of bridge consider- 
ed, 1288—91, p. 878 

Stone. Experiments ©n, Vicat, 728 ; 
Iiodgkinson, 950, 1445 — 7, 1451; 
Clarke, 1478; Bennie (arches), 838, 
(crushing of), 186 

Strain. General, and elastic fore-. Defi- 
nition of, p. 882 ; analysis of, Pois- 
son, 547, 586, (effect of rotation) 587, 
595, Cauchy, 603-5, 612, 617, 663-5, 
Maxwell, 1539, Saint-Venant, 1564; 
Superposition of small, Stokes, 928, 
1266, Maxwell, 1555, Saint-Venant, 
1568, Weisbach, 1377-8, Wheatstone, 
746 ; components of, for large shift 
fluxions, Saint-Venant and Green, 
1614, 1617 — 1622; analysis by optical 
methods, Brewster, 698, p. 640 ftn., 
1463 (e), Neumann 1185-1212, Max- 
well, 1556—7 

Elastic after-. Definition of, p. 882 ; 
discovery of, Weber, 708; his theory 
of, 711 — 715 ; relation to fore-strain, 
716 ; Clausius on W.’s theory, 1401 — 
5; non-superpo sable, Braun, 717; 
Coriolis, in lead, 720; History of, 
Erankenheim, 827; in wires, 736, 
. 878 (8); in anchors, 1431; in 
uman tissues, Wertheim, 1317 — 
8; time-influence in after-strain, 
720, 817; Pictet, 876; in helical 
springs, 1224 — 6 

Strain-Ellipsoid. Definition, p. 882; 
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Cauchy, 605, 612, 617 ; Piola, 776. 
Inverse , p. 882 ; relation to Fresnel’s 
ellipsoid of elasticity, Neumann, 
1188—9 

Strehlke. Nodal lines of plates, 854 — 5, 
359, Chladni on, 355; nodes of rods 
free at the ends, 356 — 7; on Galilei’s 
claim to have discovered the Chladni- 
figures, 358 ; correction of Tyndall an d 
others, 360 

Strength, Absolute. See Cohesion 
Stress. Definition of, pp. 882 — 3, 1563; 
notation for, 610 (ii); old use of 
word strain for, 1469 
Across a plane, Poisson, 426, 440, 546, 
589,598; Cauchy, 603, (his theorem) 
606, 659, 610 (ii), 616, 678—9; 
(effect of temperature on), Duhamel, 
869, 875, Stokes, 1266, Neumann, 
1196, Maxwell, 1541; Lam£, 1007, 
1045, 1163—4; Saint-Yenant, 1563, 
1612,1614,1616 

Six components of, p. 883; notation 
for, 610 (ii); Poisson, 538, 548, 
(aeolotropy) 553, 591—4; Cauchy, 
610, 613, 615, 616, (resolution of) 
658 — 9, (aeolotropy with initial 
stress) 666—7 ; Lam6, (analysis of) 
1007 — 9, (including aeolotropy) 

1046— 1059; Stokes, 1266; Du- 
hamel, 869, 883; Maxwell, 1541 
In spherical coordinates, 1092, 1113 
In cylindrical coordinates, 1022, 1087 
In curvilinear coordinates, 1150, 1153 
Stress. Maximum, as condition of set (or 
rupture) not the true one, Poncelet, 
995; Saint-Yenant, 1567; Lamp’s 
errors, p. 550 ftn.and p. 552 ftn., 1038 
and ftn., 1551 and ftn., 1878 and ftn. 
Stress-ellipsoid. Cauchy’s, properties 
of, 610 (iv), p. 883. Lamp’s, 1008, 1059, 
p. 883 

Stress- quadric. Definition of, 610, (hi), 
p. 883, 614 ' 

Stress-director-quadric, 1008, 1059, n. 
883 

Stress-strain relation, its linearity, 8, 
(Stokes) 928, 1266, p. 884, (Pacinotti) 
1252, (Colthursty 998; its want of 
lineality, Biccati, 31, Bernoulli, 22, 
Gerstner, 803 — 7; Eodgkinson, 231, 
969, 1411, Poncelet, 985, (defect 
of Hooke’s Law) pp. 891—3; its gra- 
phical representation, Jas. Bernoulli, 
p. 873, Poncelet, 979, (for brass &c.) 
985, (area of curve represents work) 
981 ; Hodgkinson (parabolic law), 1411, 
1438—9; Cox (hyperbolic law), 1318, 
1412, 1440—2 ; its form in elastic after- 
strain, Weber, 714, Wertheim, 1318; 


remarks on, 929, with set, (iron cables) 
817, (iron wire) 852 

Stretch. Definition of, p. 881; value in 
any direction, 547, 612, 617, 663; 
of glass in relation to its dilata- 
tion, 688 — 690; of iron-bars before 
set, 1462 ; of iron and steel at elas- 
tic limit, 693; maximum, of wires 
(Gerstner), 804; of a wire by sudden 
traction (temperature effect), Duha- 
mel, 889 — 890; ratio of, in cases of 
solid, membrane and thread under 
uniform tractive-load, LarnA 1703, 
cf. 368, 483 

Of a bar by electric currents, Joule, 
p. 719 ftn.; Wertheim, 1338 — 35; 
value of, for shift-fluxions of any 
magnitude, 1617 — 22 ; maximum, 
is true condition of set for bodies, 
995, 1567, Lamp’s errors, 1013, 
1015, 1038, and ftns.; for a prism 
under flexure, slide considered, Saint- 
Yenant, 1582 

Stretch-quadric. Equation and proper- 
ties of, Cauchy, 612, 614, p. 882, pp. 
885—9 

Stretch-squeeze-ratio, definition, p. 885 ; 
theoretical and experimental values 
of, 869, 1321—5 

Striction. Section of, definition, p. 891 
Stricture. Definition, p. 891; in iron 
wires, Dufour, 692 ; neglected by Gerst- 
ner, 804; noted by Poncelet, 979; by 
Lamd, 1002 ; difference of for square 
and round bars, 1003 ; Masson, 1184 ; 
magnetisation at point of, Hausmann, 
1179 

Strings. Notes of stretched, used to in- 
vestigate laws of elasticity (Biccati), 
31, 40, Euler, 69, 70, N. Savart, 1180, 
1228; bibliography of, p. 42 ftn.; 
elastic, equilibrium of, Lagrange, 158; 
elastic, extensions of under load, 
Navier, 273; motion of two points con- 
nected by, Navier, 274; equilibrium and 
motion of, Poisson, 464, 465, LamC, 
1071 ; equilibrium of heavy and loaded, 
1070. See also Cords , Bar , Hod (lon- 
gitudinal vibrations of) 

Struts. Euler, 65 — 68, 74 — 80 ; Lagrange, 
106 — 113; Bobison, 145 — 6, Tredgold, 
198, 833—4; Duleau, 228; Whewell, 
737; Arosenius, 819; Ploim, Greenhill, 
910; possibility of applying Saint-Yo- 
nant’s flexure method to, 911 ; crushing 
force of short, and form of rupture-sur- 
face, 948 — 51; cast-iron, Hodgkinson, 
(on Euler) 954, (flat and rounded ends) 
955 — 6 ; position of fracture and modi- 
fication of Euler’s theory, 957—9; 
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empirical formulae for strength of, 960 
— 1 ; short, Gordon’s formula, 962 ; hol- 
low, 963; time-element, 964; Lamarle’s 
treatment of Euler-Lagrangian theory, 
1255; conditions for set before or at 
budding, 1256 — 62 ; form of neutral 
line for strut, Kennedy, p. 44 ftn., p. 
521 ftn., p. 777 ftn. See also Column , 
Beam (longitudinal load) 

Sturm. Compression of liquids, 688 

Sullivan, experiment on electric currents 
sot up in wires by vibration, 1248, p. 
720 ftn. 

Surface. Isostatic, 1036 — 7,1152; of per- 
fect elasticity, p. 886 (2) ; of cohesion, 
p. 886 (4); yield, p. 887 (5); of direc- 
tions (== stress-director-quadric), 227, 
1008,1059. 

Elastic equilibrium and motion of, 
Poisson, 412 — 22, (flexible and not 
elastic) 416; Germain, 283 — 305; 
Eourier, p. 876. See also Membrane , 
Hate 

Surface-Equations, Navier, 267 ; Poisson, 
448; Cauchy, 614; Piola, 780; Duha- 
mol, 883; Lam6, 1046; Jellett, 1532—3 

Tait, Properties of Matter, p. 325 ftn. 

Tate. Formulae for flexure of beams 
and tubes of various sections, 1490 — 1 ; 
rclativo strength of boams of similar 
section, 1492; on Hodgkinson’s re- 
sults for cellular structures, 1493 

Teinometer, Chromatic. Brewster, 698, 
640 ftn. 

Temperature. Deep-sea measurements 
of, 747, 827 

Temporaturo-Effoct, defined, p. 883 
Experiments on, strength of iron-wires, 
692 (8); on metal bars, 876; on 
strength of cast-iron beams, 953, 
968; on iron-bar, 1353 and ftn.; 
on metal wires, 1293 — 1301, 1307 — 
9, 1524; on slide-modulus, 1395, 
1396; on girders, 1428; on torsional 
resistance, 334 

Theory of, on elastic strain, Weber, 701 
— 3; Neumann, 790 — 2, (change of 
sphere into ellipsoid, thermo-elastic 
ellipsoid) 791; Erankonheim, 828; 
general equations, (Duhamel) 869, 
888, (Neumann) 1196, (Stokes) 1266, 
(Maxwell) 1541 ; effect of variation 
In temperature producing strain 
and colour-fringes, (Brewster) 698, 
p. 640 ftn., (Neumann) 1185—1205, 
(Maxwell) 155S; temperature pro- 
ducing strain (Duhamel), sphere, 
871—4, 894, propagation of sound, 
(infinite medium.) 886—7, (bar) 1403; 

T. E. 


sudden compression, 888 — 91; cool- 
ing of sphere, 895 — 6 ; stress in bar 
due to varying temperature, 899 — 
903 

Theory for set in heated and unanneal- 
ed glass, (Neumann) 1209 — 12, (Max- 
well) 1556-7 

Thermo-elastic constant (for isotropy), 
p. 883, 869, 1541 

Testing machines, 864, 697 — 8, 709, 1001, 
1294, 1374, 1417, 1419 
Thermo-elastic constant (isotropy), p. 
888,869,1541 

Thermo-elastic equations, p. 883, 701, 
869, 883—5, 1196, 1266, 1541 
Thermo-tension, 1353 
Thomson and Tait. Natural Philosophy, 
p. 82 ftn., 175, p. 189 ftn.; on Poisson 
and Kirchhoff’s contour- conditions for 
plates, 488 

Thomson, SirW. Torsion of glass fibres, 
p. 206 ftn. ; time-element in torsional 
tests, p. 390 ftn. ; on pressural wave, 
p. 803 ftn. 

Thomson, Thomas. Effect of hot and 
cold blast in making cast-iron, 946 
Thomson, Jas. Possibility of raising 
elastic limit, 1379 — 80 ; state of ease, 
1381; elasticity, strength and resilience 
of spiral springs, 1382 — 4 
Thorneycroft. Experiments on axles, 
1463 g ; form of axles and shafts, 1464 
Thread. Torsion of metal, 119, p. 873, 
398 ; silk, horse-hair, p. 69 ftn. ; Biot, 
183; glass, 408— 9 

Equilibrium of, Poisson, 430, 464 — 5; 
Ostrogradsky, 744. Bee String , 
Cord, Wire 

Glass, how to draw, 410 ; silk, elasticity 
and strength of, 707 — 19 
Thury, de. Experiments on hollow cast- 
iron struts and columns, 750 
Time-Element. Defined, p. 882; rela- 
tion to after-strain, Weber, 708, Thom- 
son, p. 390 ftn. ; effect on strain in 
lead cylinder experiments, Ooriolis, 720; 
importance of, Bevan, 751a; as cause of 
after-strain, Martin, 817, Erankenheim, 
827; Experiments on, for wires, Le- 
blanc, 936, Vicat, 736, Poncelet, 983, 
Masson, 1184, Giulio, 1217 ; effect on 
struts, Hodgkinson, 964, on beams, 
967; Eairbairn, 953; effect on cables 
of suspension bridges, Dufour, 1455; 
on helical springs, Giulio, 1224 — 6 ; on 
wood, Wertheim, 1314. See also Strain , 
Elastic after - and Set 
Tissues, Human. Elasticity and after- 
strain of, Wertheim, 1315 — 18 
Torsion. Theory, Coulomb, 119, p. 873 ; 

59 
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Cauchy, 661, 669, 684; Namier, 280 ; 
Maxwell, 1549; Saint-Tenant, (dis- 
tortion of plane sections) 1596, 1623 
— 5, (rectangular bar) 1626, (el- 
liptical bar) 1626 

Experiments, silk and horse-hair, 119; 
Biot, 183; rods of various section, 
Savart, 333 — 4; wires, Hill, 398; 
glass threads, Ritchie, 408 — 9 ; wood, 
Gerstner, 810, Pacinotti, 1251, 
Bevan, 378—9, 972, 973; Ticat, 731 
Spiral springs act principally by, Binet, 
175 ; Giuho, 1220; J. Thomson, 1382 
Angle of, Bordoni, 217 
Kadius of, in elastic curve of double 
curvature, Binet, 174; Bordoni, 216 
—24; Saint-Venant, 1599 
See also Vibration , Modulus , Slide- 
Torsion Balance. Biot, 183; Hill, 398; 

. Bitchie, 408, 410; Mainardi, 1214 
Torsional Vibration. See Vibration and 
Torsion 

Traction. Defined, pp.882 — 3; use of wood 
for tension, Saint-Venant, 1566; ex- 
centric, effect on strength of bar, Tred- 
gold, 832 — 4, Brix, 1249. Sudden, 
see Temperature-Effect (Duhamel) 
Tractions, principal. Defined, p. 883; 
properties of, Cauchy, 603, 614, 1008, 
1540 

Travelling load. Impulsive effect of, on 
girders, Stokes, 1276 — 1291 ; effect on 
bars, experiment and theory, Willis, 
1417 — 25; proportion of, to breaking 
load, 1427; deflection of girders by, 
1428; dynamical effect of, Cox, 1433 
Tredgold. Transverse strength of timber, 
195 ; resilience of materials, 195 ; 
flexure and compression of beams, 
196; strength of columns and form of, 
196; on resilience, 999; strength of 
cast-iron, 197, 999 ; neutral lines for 
columns, 198, 833 — 4; strength of a 
bar under excentrie tractive load, 832 
—3, 1249 

Tubes. Cylindrical, rectangular and el- 
liptical. Experiments on strength of, 
1466, 1467, 1494 ; calculation for, 
1490 — 3; large model of Britannia 
Tube, experiment on, 1468; cellular, 
experiments on strength of, 1477,1494; r 
transverse strength of, experiment^- 
on, and theory of, 1483 ; malleable iron, 
1494 

Twists. Defined, p. 882; used in ex- 
pression for work, 933 ; propagation of 
twist-wave in an infinite medium, 
1268 — 75; must be small if ordinary 
elastic equations are to hold, 1622 
Variations, Calculus of, 53, 113, 203,420 


Varignon. On “solids of equal resis- 
tance,” 5, 16; applications of Galilei’s 
and Mariotte’s hypotheses, 13 ; abso- 
lute and relative resistance of beams, 
14 ; hypothesis as to neutral surface, 
15 

Velaria. Euler on, 71 
Velocity of sound. In air, Laplace, 310,' 
316, 318; in bars, to determine their 
moduli, Lagerhjelm, 370; Weber, 702, 
Bell, 1372 ; Clausius, 1403 ; Masson, 
11S4; Wertheim, 1297, 1350 — 51, in 
lamina of indefinite size, Cauchy, 649 ; 
in rods, do., 655 ; in lead, Masson, 
1184; in wood, Wertheim, 1252; in 
liquids, do., 1337 — 8 
Vibrations. Of iron produce molecular 
change (?), 1429, 1463 — 4; produced by 
electriccurrent,1330 — 6; propagation 
of, in an infinite crystalline medium, 
Blanchet, 1166 — 78 ; Green, 917 ; 
Lamd, 1097—1108; in an isotropic 
medium, Poisson, 523—6, p. 299 
ftn., 564 — 5, Ostrogradsky, 739—41, 
743, Duhamel, 886, Stokes, 1268 — 75, 
Green, 917 — 21, Haughton, 1511 — 
15, 1518, 1519—22, Lam6, 1038 
of cords, 69, 70, p. 42 ftn., 576, 464—5, 
1228, (by fiddle-bow) 897. See Cords, 
Strings 

of beams, bars, rods, prisms, wires 
( transverse ), 44 — 50, 64, 87 — 92, 209 
—10, p. 876, 121, 184, 290 — 9, 327 
— 8, 356—7, 467—9, 581, 655, 657, 
1382 — 6, 1180; [large, nodal lines of ), 
820 ; ( longitudinal ), 184, 272 — 3, 
322, 329, 347—51, 577, 655, 660, 
938, 1387, 1083—4; ( torsional ), 119, 
184, 229, 333, 661, 669, 1085, 1628— 
30, 1389—96 ; classification of, 323 
— 8, 427—9, 846, 1086; ratio of 
different frequencies of, 429,470—1, 
576, 654, 655, 699, 1630; sot up 
electric currents (?), 1248, p. 720 ftn.; 
of tempered ana liard-hammered 
iron and steel, 366, 802. See also 
Ear, Mod , Prism, Wire 
of membranes, p. 73 ftn., 207, 329, 
386—394, 472— 8, 1074-7 . 
of plates, '022, 184,^08— 10 ,*290, 298, 
, 7 t *3&6 r ^29— 30, 332, 352 -5, *425, 432, 
85, 505- 22, *645, 745—6, 1344—48 
of rings, 93 and ftn., 96 /3, 290, 294 — 
6 

of spheres and spherical shells, 449 — 
463, 860—4, (with variable tempera- 
ture) 871 — 6, 1093. See Sphere 
of cylinders, 1089—91 
of spiral spring, Mossotti, 246— 51 
Vicat. Suspension bridge over the Dor- 
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clogne,.721 ; effect of slide on theory of 
elasticity, 721 — 2; suspension bridges 
of wire or bar-iron, 723; phenomena 
preceding rupture in certain solids, 724; 
controversy with Prony and Girard, 
724 — 5; shearing force, 726; instant- 
aneous and permanent loads, 727—8 ; 
experiments on rollers and effect of 
lateral extension, 729 — 30 ; torsion ex- 
periments and their bearing on theory, 
731 ; experiments on non-fibrous built- 
in boams, 732 — 3, on rupture of plates, 
734, on long-continued loads on iron 
wires, 730; value of his work, 735 
Vitruvius. Best form of columns, 106 
Viviani. Controversy on solids of equal 
resistance, 5 

Voute.. Attraction, cohesion and crystal- 
lisation, 212 ; action at a distance, 213 ; 
cohesion, 213; forms of particles, 213 

Wanted. Integral for equation of elastic 
cur vo of double curvature, 1240 ; heli- 
cal form of rod subject only to terminal 
couples, 1240 ; on equations for torsion 
of rectangular prism, 1026 
Wartmann. Effect of electric currents 
ou elasticity of wiros, 1331 
WiUcr. Compression of, Bacon, p. 78 
ftn., Canton, 372, Oersted, Colladon 
and Sturm, Aimd, 687 — 91, Perkins 
and LamO, 1011, Eognault, 1227, 1357, 
1546 ; modulus of (1), 372 
Waves. Propagation of in elastic me- 
dium, Stokes, 1268—75, A. Smith, 
1181, Poisson, 523—6, 564—5, p. 
299 ftn., Ostrogradsky, 739—41, 743, 
Buhamel (including temperature ef- 
fect), 886— 7, Green, 917— 21,Haugh- 
ton, 15 11—5, 1518, 1519—22, Lamd, 
(in uudulatory theory of light, in- 
cluding discussion of wave-surface, 
refraction, etc.) 1097—1108, (analysis 
of plane-) 1078, Blancliot, (in crys- 
talline medium, solution by inte- 
grals) 1166—78, (initial disturbance 
limited) 1169—71; (discussion with 
Cauchy on form of surface of) 1175, 
successive waves in crystalline me- 
dium) 1178 

Velocity of, Wortheim (in solids and 
fluids), 1349; Poisson, (in water and 
elastic plates) 424, (in fluids) 560—3 
Bound, in elastic fluid, Euler, 95 
Boa also Sound, Vibrations 
Weber, Experiments on ratio of fre- 
quencies o! transverse and longitudinal 
vibrations, 699; investigations of notes 
of reed-pipes, 700; reduces wires to 
state of ease for his monochord, 700; 


two specific heats of metals, 701 — 6; 
elastic force of silk threads, 707, 719 ; 
elastic after-strain discovered by, 708, 
hypothesis as to, 711 — 5, relation to 
fore-strain, 716; description of test- 
ing machine and methods of experi- 
ments, 709 — 10; compensating balance, 
718 ; Clausius on, 1401 — 5 

W eisbach. Theory of superposed strains, 
1377 — 8 

Wertheim. Cauchy on memoirs of, 682 ; 
velocity of sound in different woods, 
1252; researches in elasticity, 1292; 
methods to determine stretch-modulus 
for metals, 1293 — 4; relation of 
temperature to elasticity, 1295 ; elastic 
limits, 1296; stretch-modulus, relation 
to velocity of sound, 1297, tempera- 
ture, effect on, 1298, relation to mole- 
cular distances, 1299, variation of, with 
molecular distances and with tempera- 
ture, 1300, influence of low tempera- 
ture on, 1307 — 9, wood, &c., 13*13 — 14, 
relation to slide-modulus, 1319 — 22; 
alloys, elastic properties and cohesion 
of, 1302 — 3 ; relation between electro- 
magnetic and elastic properties, 1304 — 

' 6; glass, different lands, elastic pro- 
perties of, 1310 — 11; wood, elastic 
properties of, 1312 — 14 ; tissues of the 
human body, elastic fore- and after- 
strain in, 1315 — 18; on value of stretch- 
squeeze ratio (\=2 < u), 1319 — 26; ex- 
periments on hollow glass and metal 
tubes, 1323 ; electric current, effect on 
flexure of bars, 1328; do., controversy 
with Guillemin, De la Bive and Wart- 
mann, 1328 — 32; do. sound produced 
by, history of, 1833, p. 719 ftn. ; do. in- 
fluence on bars of iron, 1334 — 5 ; do., 
l)e la Bive on W.’s experiments, 1336; 
velocity of sound in liquids, 1837 — 8|; 
torsion of rodB, 1339 — 42, controversy 
with Saint-' Venant, 1343; vibrations 
of circular plates, 1344 — 8; ratio of 
velocity of transverse and longitudinal 
waves, solids and liquids (\ = 2/>c), 1349 ; 
velocity of sound in rods (error of 
earlier memoir), 1350—51; Clausius 
on, 1398—1405 

Weyrauch. On strain-ellipsoid, 605; 
molecular action central but not a 
function of distance, 922 

Wheatstone. Acoustical figures, 746, 
history of, 746 ; theory of superposi- 
tion, 746 

Whewell. Mechanics , 25, 71, 141, 737 ; 
on Young’s theory of absolute strength, 
141 ; neutral axis of struts, 737 ; letter 
of Oersted to, 690 
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Whorls, pp. 879 — 81 
Wilhelmy. Common unit for heat and 
cohesion (?), 1356 

Willis. Dynamical effect of travelling 
loads, 1417 ; description of Portsmouth 
experiments, 1418 ; Cambridge experi- 
ments, inertial balance (results), 1418, 
1421 ; differential equation of problem, 
1419 ; Stokes’ calculations, 1420 ; . on 
increase of deflection with velocity, 
1422; Stokes on W., 1276 — 91, passim 
Wires. Equilibrium of, of single cur- 
vature, Lagrange, 159 ; Poisson, 
586 ; Schulten, 586—7, 539 ; Ostro- 
gradsky, 744; heavy and loaded, 
1070 

of double curvature , Lagrange, 157 
—61 ; Binet, 173—5 ; Bordoni, 215 
— 22; Mossotti, 246 — 51; Poisson, 
423, 571—2 ; Bellavitis, 935 ; Main- 
ardi, 1215 ; Heim, 1385 ; Binet and 
Wantzel, 1240 ; Saint-' Venant, 1583 
—1609 

See also Hod, Spring 
Experiments on, Dufour (cohesion, 
stretch of annealed and unanneal- 
ed), 692; (temperature-effect) 692; 
Karmarsch (cohesion, after-strain, 
and drawing of), 748, p. 878 {8); 
Vieat (long-continued load), 736; 
Weber (state of ease for), 700, (co- 
hesion and temperature-effect), 701 
—6 ; Leblanc (time-element), 936 ; 
Giulio (time-element and set), 1217; 
Wertheim (elastic constants for, 
effect of annealing, temperature- 
effect), 1292—1301, 1307; (vibra- 
tions in, due to electric currents) 
1333 — 6 ; Sullivan (electric current 
set up by vibrations ?), 1248, p. 720 
ftn.; Kupffer (torsional vibrations, 
temperature-effect on elastic con- 
stants), 1389 — 96; Giulio (torsion), 
1218. (See Torsion and Vibration.) 
Iron , Caignard-Latour (tempered 
and hard-hammered), 802; Gerst- 
ner (set and elastic-strain), 803 — 6 ; 
Bau.drim.ont (cohesion, effect of 
worked state, annealing, change in 
temperature), 830 — 1, 1524; Brix 
(cohesion, after-strain, set, elastic- 
limit, yield-point, effect of anneal- 
ing, of working, of skin), 848 — 58 
Sudden tractive load on, (temperature- 
effect), Duhamel, 889 — 90 
Isotropy of: see Worked stage, Skin 
influence 
See Vibrations 


Wood. Experiments on beams, Mari- 
otte, 10; Parent, 28 a ; B51idor, 
28 p; Beaumur, 28 7; Musschen- 
broek, 28 5 ; Buff on, 28 e ; Perronet, 
28 Girard, 28 y, 131; Banks, 
147 ; Dupin, 162 ; Barlow, 188 — 
194; Tredgold, 195; Hodgkinson, 
235 ; Gerstner (set), 807 — 9 ; Colt- 
hurst (neutral axis), 998 
Torsion of, Bevan, 378, 972 — 3; 

Gerstner, 810 ; Pacinotti and Peri, 
1250—52 

General experiments for elastic con- 
stants of, etc. , Hagen, 1229 ; Paci- 
notti and Peri, 1250 — 2 ; Lamarle, 
1253—4; Wertheim (including effect 
of humidity), 1312 — 4 
Plates of, Savart, 339, Wheatstone, 
746 

Circular arcs of, Axdant, 937 
Work of elastic body. Analytical expres- 
sions for, Green, 918 — 9, 933, Clapey- 
ron, 1067 — 70, Haughton, 1510, 1520, 
Jellett, 1527, Poncelet, 981—91, Cox, 
1438, 1436 — 7; graphical representa- 
tion of, Poncelet, 981 
Worked stage or condition. Defined, p. 
888 (6) and (7) ; cohesion altered by, 
p.874; material in worked stage rarely 
isotropic, 830 — 1, 858, 924, (influence 
on yield-point), 855; possibly affects 
after-strain, 736 ; influence on state of 
ease, 1881. See also Skin influence 
and Yield-point 

Wurtz. Controversy on solids of equal 
resistance, 5 

Yield-point. Defined, p. 887 (5) and (6), 
p. 889 ; in iron, 692, 855— G, 979, 1184, 
Wertheim (ignorant of), 1296 
Yield-surface defined, pp. 887 — 9 
York. Strength of solid and hollow 
axles, 1463, b 

Young. Life of Coulomb, 118 — 119 ; co- 
hesion and elasticity, 134, 142, 136 ; 
transverse force and strength of beams, 
184 ; position of noutral axis of beams, 
134, 139, 144; list of works on elasti- 
city, 135; his modulus, 137; stiffness 
of beams, 138; strength and deflection 
of beams, 139; Saint- Venant on, 139; 
elastic rods, 140 ; Whewoll on his re- 
sults, 141; passive strength and fric- 
tion, 143; lateral adhesion, 148; 
modulus of ice and water compared (1), 
372; theorem in resilience of beams, 
p. 875, p. 895, 982, 1384 
Young’s Modulus. See Modulus , Stretch- 
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CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA 
TO VOLUME I 


CORRIGENDA 
Art. 922 

I have used an expression in this article with regard to Wey- 
rauch’s contribution to the problem of rari-constancy which is 
undoubtedly liable to misinterpretation. It might be supposed 
from what I have written that Weyrauch had obtained rari-con- 
Htant equations on the assumption that the intermolecular action 
although central was any function whatever , e.g. a function of 
‘aspect’ or involving ‘modified action terms.’ What he really does 
( Theorie elaxiischer K or per, 1884, p. 132) is to take a central action 
R between two elements of masses m and m!, at distance r of the 
form: 

R ~mm f {F(r) — i} (i), 

where, in his own words: 

“ nirn/i gauss allgem ein eine Function derjenigen Grossen be- 
doutet, welchc noben dor Entfernung r auf R Einfluss nehmen.” 

This of course is something different from taking R of the form: 

R = mm'F (r,i) (ii). 

Further, if \ represents the value of i before strain or at time t 0 , 
and the value at time t, Weyrauch assumes (p. 134) that i — i 0 
for the material in the neighbourhood of the element m may be 
treated as constant and brought outside the sign of sximmation 
for elementary actions. This would be impossible, if i— i 0 were 
duo to ‘modified action,’ because the modifying elements (or mole- 
cules) would be themselves in the immediate neighbourhood of m, 
and the modifying action would probably be a function of their 
distances which are themselves commensurable with the linear 
dimensions of the “neighbourhood of the element m.” 

T, B. 


A 
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By taking R of the form (i) and not (ii) Weyrauch much limits 
the generality of his results, and by choosing i — % a constant for 
the neighbourhood of an element, he practically reduces his (i — i 0 ) 
to little more than the temperature-effect. But even this may 
serve to indicate that wider laws of intermolecular action than 
that in which it is central and a function of the distance only may 
be found to lead to rari-constant equations. 


Art. 959 


The formulae for the buckling load on struts were taken from 
notes of mine in which 2 1 and not l was the length of the stmt. 
This, however, does not apply to the point of maximum traction or 
other results of this same Article. We have with this correction 
the following results for a strut of length l : 

Buckling force for doubly built-in strut 


47 r 1 2 /c 2 


= Eco 


Z 2 


1 + 


4 7T 3 a: 2 ' 


Buckling force for built-in pivoted strut 

IT^tC 2 , 


— Eco 


l 2 


2*047 


1 + *£ 2-04J 


l 2 


Buckling force for doubly pivoted strut 

7 rV 

Z 2 


= Eco 


1 + 


7T 2 /C 2 * 

Z 2 


I much regret that this error should have escaped my attention, 
and trust all possessors of the first volume will make the above 
changes in the text. 

Arts. 795 — 6 

I have reproduced an error of Neumann’s which I ought to 
have seen and corrected. The wrong signs are given to all the 
quantities if, A, P in Art. 796, If these are corrected a negative 
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sign must be inserted in the second table of Art. 795 before all the 
1/F’s. The value of l/JEJ r in Art. 799 is then accurate. 

Index, p. 899, Column (ii) and Arts. 813 — 16 

The title Bresse has been inserted between Bevan and Binet , 
when it ought to follow Braun on p. 900, Column (i). There should 
also be a reference under Bresse to Arts. 813 — 16. I find that the 
lithographed course of lectures there referred to is due to this 
scientist, to whom we thus probably owe the first theory of the 
* core.’ 
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Arts. 352, 353, 354—5, 745—6 

A paper by A. Miittrich on Chladni’s figures for square-plates 
appeared in 1837 in the Geschichte des altstddtischen Gymnasiums . 
Dreizehntes Stuck , Konigsberg. It is entitled: Beitrag zur Lehre 
von den Schwingungen dev Fldchen , and contains 8 pages and a 
plate of figures. Pp. 1 — 5 suggest practical methods of supporting 
the plates, of setting them vibrating, and of keeping their surfaces 
dry and clean. Pp. 6 — 8 give Muttrich’s conclusions and the 
grounds on which he bases them. Two of them are opposed to 
Strehlke’s views of 1825 as given in our Vol. I. Art. 354, namely 
Miittrich holds : 

(i) Straight lines are possible forms for the nodal lines of plates 
with free edges. 

(ii) Nodal lines can intersect one another. 

The experimental proof of these results lies in the demonstration 
of a gradual transition from one system of nodal lines to another, 
when intermediate stages are necessarily intersecting straight lines. 

Miittrich’s third conclusion is that the nodal lines themselves 
are in a state of vibration and that only their nodal points are true 
nodes for the plate. It seems to me possible that this oscillation of 
the nodal lines results from longitudinal vibrations in the plate 
which again are due to its sensible thickness, or to the mode of 
support and excitation. 

Art. 937 

A copy of Ardant’s work which was printed as a separate publi- 
cation by " order of the minister of war” has reached me since the 
printing of Vol. i. The title is: $tudes tMoriques et eooperimmtales 
sur V etablissement des charpentes d grande porUe , Metz, 1840. It 
contains Avertissement pp. i — v; the report referred to in our Vol. I. 
Art. 937, pp. vi — xvii; the text of the work pp. 1—94; Appendice 
pp. 95—122, and concludes with five pages (123—127) of contents 
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and twenty-nine plates of figures. It is obvious that the work is 
one of considerable size, and as it possesses some importance, I give 
here a resume of its contents. 

[i] Chapter I (pp. 1 — 11) briefly describes the origin and history 
of wooden trusses designed to cross considerable spans, more especi- 
ally roof-trusses. These range from the 4th century roof of the 
Basilica of Saint-Paurs, through the frame ‘a la Palladio/ the arched 
truss of Philibert de 1’Orme, and the Gothic roof to the English 
truss with iron tie-bars, and to the arched forms common in France 
in 1840. Ardant gives at the end of the chapter a summary of the 
conclusions he has formed upon the comparative merits of arched 
timber trusses and trusses built up of straight pieces of timber. He 
believes the former to be very inferior to the latter in both economy 
and strength; while the latter can be easily made to present as 
pleasing an artistic effect. He holds the adoption of the former to 
have arisen partly from the mistaken notion that a semi-circular 
arch produced little or no thrust on the abutments, partly from an 
unreasoning extension of the theory of stone arches to wood and iron : 

Bans la premiere de ces constructions, on utilise la pesanteur, la 
rigiditd et l’iniiexibilite relatives des pierres; dans les secondes, c’est 
1’elasticite ot la cohesion des parties qui sont les qualites essentielles 

<p. 10)- 

Chapter 11 gives an account of the fifteen arches and frames 
(with spans so large as 12T2 metres and rise so large as 5 41 
metros), upon which* experiments were made, as well as the appa- 
ratus with which they were made. 

[ii] Chapters III, IV and V cite the theoretical results of the 
A ppendix for the thrust in terms of the load in the cases of circular 
arches and of a simple roof-truss of straight timbers. The thrust 
for the latter is not materially greater than that for the former. 
Hence no gain is obtained by combining the two which appears to 
have been frequently done in practice; 

On txrera de cette comparison une conclusion assez oppos^e k 
Fopinion de la plupart des constructeurs, savoir ; 

Qua dans les cas ordinaires de la pratique, un cintre demi-circulaire 
exerc© autant de pousstfo que la ferine droite sans tirant, ii laquelle on 

A 3 
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le reimit pour composer une charpente en arc; et que, par consequent, 
on pourrait, en augmentant l’equarrissage de cette ferine, supprimer le 
cintre sans qu’il en r4sultat sur les appuis, une action horizontale plus 
considerable (p. 25). 

These chapters then compare the experimental measure of the 
thrust with that given by theory. The comparison gives an accord- 
ance fairly within the limits of experimental error. Unfortunately 
Ardant did not make a sufficiently wide range of observations for 
the results to be quite conclusive. He cites an experiment of Emy 
which led the latter to believe that circular arches had no thrust. 
He then considers experiments made by Reibell at Lorient. These 
appear to be the only other important experiments which had been 
made on large circular wooden arches. An account of them was 
published in the Annales maritimes et coloniales 22 e annee, 2 e serie, 
T. XI. p. 1009. Reibell did not get rid of the friction at the termi- 
nals of the arch, but allowing for this Ardant finds the corrected 
values of the thrusts agree well with his formulae (pp. 32 — 33). 
From this double set of experiments he draws the following 
conclusions: 

(a) The thrust of a semi-circular arch due to an isolated central 
load never exceeds | of the load. 

(b) Whatever be the manner in which a continuous load is 
distributed along the arch, the thrust for a semi-circular arch never 
exceeds £ to ^ of the total load. 

■(e) That flatter arches produce thrusts which are to those 
which arise in the case of a semi-circular arch in the ratio of the 
half span to the rise. 

(/) That the thrust is independent of the particular mode of 
construction of the arch, when its figure, dimensions and the load- 
distribution are the same. 

Chapter V shews that the thrust-formula obtained in the 
Appendix for the truss with straight timbers and without a tie, is 
confirmed by experiment. 

[iii] Chapter VI begins with some general discussion on 
elasticity, the elastic constants and the coefficients of rupture. 
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Ardant then cites a formula of the following kind for the deflec- 
tion,/, of a circular arch at the summit, the terminals being both 
pivoted: 


f~K 


PY 2 X 

Ewk 2 


where 2X is the span, Y the rise, E the stretch-modulus, co/c 2 the 
moment of inertia of the cross-section, P the total load and K a 
constant depending on the distribution of the load etc. Here the 
arch is supposed to be of continuous homogeneous material and of 
uniform cross-section. Ardant now applies this formula to the 
deflections he has found by experiment for his arches built up of 
curved pieces or planks pinned or bound together. The results 
given in Chapter VII he holds to satisfy this formula, provided E 
be given values depending on the nature of the structure, from § to 
of its value for a continuous arch or beam of the same material. 
The experiments even on the same arch seem to me to give such 
divergent values for E, that I think this method of exhibiting the 
deflection can only be looked upon as an expression of experimental 
results for practical purposes. With certain assumptions Ardant 
also obtains an expression for the deflection of a roof truss without 
tie, built up of straight beams (pp. 48 — 49). I do not consider this 
expression to be theoretically or experimentally justified. Ardant 
proceeds at the end of Chapter VII (pp. 61 — 68) to determine the 
resistance to rupture of his arches. Here he applies to rupture 
a formula deduced from the theory of continuous arches on the 
hypothesis that linear elasticity holds up to rupture. At best the 
theory could only apply to the fail-point, (i.e. failure of linear 
elasticity) of continuous arches. A like treatment of rupture leads 
to absurd results in the case of the flexure of beams, so it can 
hardly be expected to give better results in the ease of arches : see 
our Vol. i. Art. 1491 and Vol. ir. Art. 178. Thus, as we might 
naturally expect, his “ coefficient of rupture ” varies from arch to 
arch, and its ratio in each case to the “ coefficient of rupture” for 
a continuous arch is equally variable. The results, however, of 
his experiments resumed on pp. 67 — 8 are suggestive for the 
practical design of such arches and roof-trusses as he has experi- 
mented on. 
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[iv] In Chapter VIII, it is sufficient to notice here Ardants 
conclusion that the truss built up of straight beams is for the same* 
amount of material stronger than the built-up wooden arch : 

II semble d’apres cela que si les charpentes en arc conservent quelque 
avantage sur les fermes droites, c’est uniquement celui d’avoir une 
forme plus gracieuse, et que sous les rapports importants de la solidity 
et de reconomie, les premieres sont tres-inferieures aux autres (p. 75). 

Chapter IX gives methods of calculating suitable cross-sections 
for the various parts of arches of the types on which Ardant has 
experimented. It also gives some attention (pp. 77 — 80) to the 
thickness and height of the masonry which will stand the thrust 
of a given roof-truss. It concludes with two numerical examples 
of the application of the formulae of the appendix to the calculation 
of the dimensions of metal arches. 

[v] We now reach the Appendice , which is entitled : Theorie 
de la flexion des corps prismatiques dont l 3 axe moyen est une droite 
ou une courbe plane (pp. 95—122). This contains the first theory 
of circular arches which attains to anything like completeness (see 
our Vol. l Arts. 100, 27 8, 914) and it anticipates Bresse’s later 
work on this subject: see our Vol. I. Arts. 1457 — 8, and Vol. II. 
Chapter XI for an account of the book referred to in these Articles. 
We note a few points with regard to this Appendix. 

(a) Pp. 95 — 100 give the ordinary Bernoulli-Eulerian theory 
of flexure. On p. 98 Ardant speaks of the product of the stretch- 
modulus and moment of inertia of the cross-section (namely Book 1 
in our notation) as improperly termed the moment d } elasticity. It is 
the moment de roideur of Euler ( Ek 2 in his notation : see our Vol. I. 
Art. 65) or the 'moment of stiffness/ This 'moment of stiffness/ 
Ego/c 2 } occurs so frequently that we have ventured to term it the 
'rigidity' of a beam. It follows from this definition that the product 
of the rigidity and curvature is equal to the bending-moment. 
Thus for the same value of the bending-moment the curvatures of 
a series of beams vary inversely as their rigidities. 

(b) Pp. 100 — 103 deal with rupture on the old lines, i.e. as if 
linear elasticity lasted up to rupture. The results obtained are thus 
only of value when we treat the 'coefficient of rupture' R which 
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occurs in them as the ‘fail-limit/ Accordingly the Tables on p. 103 
for rupture-stresses are meaningless when applied to the previous 
flexure formulae. On pp. 99 and 101 we have the rigidity and fail- 
moment (here called moment de rupture ) calculated for ‘skew- 
loading' or for the case when the load-plane does not pass through 
a principal axis of inertia of each cross-section: see our Vol. I. 
Arts. 811, 1581, Vol. n. Arts. 14, 171. To judge by Ardant's 
reference to Persy's lithographed Cours, the latter possibly did 
more for the theory of skew-loading than I judged from an 
examination of only one edition of that Cours: see Vol. I. Art. 811. 
The value given by Ardant on p. 101 for the fail-moment of a 
beam of rectangular cross-section under skew-loading is incorrect, 
it applies only to the case of square cross-section. The true value 
is given in our Vol. II. Art. 14. 

(c) Pp. 104 — 115 are occupied with a consideration of the 
elastic line under various systems of loading in the case of straight 
beams, besides a discussion of combined strain. The results obtained 
are afterwards applied to various types of simple roof or bridge 
trusses, in which the members are supposed mortised and not merely 
pinned at the joints. Ardant's treatment of these trusses seems to 
me from the theoretical standpoint extremely doubtful, and I should 
hesitate before applying his results even to the practical calculation 
of dimensions. The remark in § 34, p. 107, on the sign to be given 
to a certain quantity is, I think, erroneous. The fail-point of a beam 
is not necessarily where the stress is greatest as Ardant like 
Weisbach (see Vol. I. Art. 1378) holds. It will be at the point of 
maximum stretch , and this will be at the side of the cross-section 
in tension or compression according as the load-point is outside or 
inside the whorl of the cross-section: see Vol. I. p. 879. 

(d) Pp. 115 — 121 contain the theory of flexure of circular ribs 
or arches. Ardant's work here was up to his date the most complete 
treatment of the subject, and his Table on p. 45 for thrust and 
deflection based upon this theory may even now be of practical 
service. He obtains the thrust and deflection for circular ribs with 
an isolated load, or with uniform loading distributed along either, 
the span or rib, when the terminals of the rib are pivoted. He finds 
also for a complete semi-circle, that the points of maximum 
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horizontal shift are about 63° from the vertical. He throws all his 
results into very simple approximate forms, which he holds accurate 
enough for practice. I refrain from quoting these theoretical results, 
because they have been worked out with greater generality and 
accuracy by Bresse in a work with which I shall deal fully in 
Chapter XI. At the same time Ardant’s researches must be re- 
membered as an important historical link between those of Navier 
and Bresse. That the latter had studied them may be seen from 
our Vol. i. Art. 1459. 

What I have noted in Ardants memoir, will probably be suffi- 
cient to mark its importance. Experiments on such large wooden 
arches and frames have I believe not been repeated and it seems 
improbable that they ever will be. The results obtained will there- 
fore remain of value, so far as roof-structures of the types with 
which Ardant dealt, are concerned. In addition to the experimental 
data of the memoir I may mark Ardant’s conclusion, that the same 
theoretical formulae hold for an arch of continuous material and 
one built-up of bent pieces of wood or planks bolted or bound 
together provided we reduce the stretch-modulus in a certain pro- 
portion. Finally I have already noted the historical value of the 
memoir as a step in the theory of circular arches or ribs. 

Art. 974 

Poncelet. Gours de mecanique industrielle, fait aux artistes et 
ouvriers messins , 'pendant les hivers de 1827 a 1828, et de 1828 d 
1829, Premiere partie. Preliminaires et applications . Metz, 1829. 
I have procured a copy of this work since the publication of Vol. I. 
It contains xvi pages of prefatory matter, 240 pages of text, and 
8 pages of contents at the end. The first preliminary 145 sections 
agree with those in the third edition by Kretz (1870). In the 
Applications the Metz edition agrees fairly with Kretz’s up to 
section 197; after this it deals with the resistance and motion of 
fluids, thus containing nothing concerning the resistance of solids 
to which the Deuxieme partie of the 3rd edition is devoted. The 
few paragraphs on the PJlasticite des corps , pp. 17—20, are thus all 
it contributes to our subject: see our Vol. I. Art. 975. The chief 
interest of the work is the place it takes in the origin of modern 
technical instruction. 
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Art. 1249 

A further memoir by Brix which had escaped my attention 
may be referred to here: Ueber die Tragfahigkeit aus Eisenbahn- 
schienen zusamm engesetzter horizontaler Trager. This is an offprint 
from the Verhandltcngen des Vereins zur Beforderung des Gewerb- 
fleisses in Preussen, Berlin, 1848, 16 pages and a plate. 

Owing to some peculiar local conditions at a Berlin mill it was 
necessary to build bridges, of which the girder-depth had to be 
very small, over the mill-races. For this purpose pairs of railway 
rails with flat bases ( l sogenannte Vignolsche’) were placed base to 
base and used as girders. The bases were riveted together at short 
intervals. Experiments were made on the flexure and ultimate 
strength of two such girders; in the one the bases were riveted 
close together, in the other there were placed at the rivets small 
intervening blocks of cast-iron. The first part of the paper (pp. 1 — 6) 
is occupied with an account of the experiments made upon these 
two girders, for the details of which, — too individual to be of much 
general use — I must refer to the paper itself. The rupture, by 
shearing of the rivets, only seems to shew that the area of the 
riveting was very insufficient, as the load required to produce 
failure in a bar under flexure by longitudinal shearing is immensely 
greater than that required to produce failure by stretch in the 
"fibres/ the order of the ratio of these loads being practically that 
of the length to the diameter of the bar. 

The second part of the paper, — that specially due to Brix — 
deals with the theory of the flexure of a beam (a) with both 
terminals supported, (b) with one terminal supported and one 
built-in, (c) with both terminals built-in, — the load in all cases being 
partially uniform and continuous and partially isolated and central. 
The treatment of these problems by the Bernoulli-Eulerian theory 
presents no difficulties, but it has long been known that the 
absolute strength of beams under flexure calculated by this theory 
is very far from according with experiment (see our Vol. ir. Art. 178). 
Hence there does not seem much value in the numerical results 
given on pp. 12 — 16 and based on the preceding experiments. 
Two points in Brix’s work may be noticed. He assumes the 
maximum curvature (which gives the maximum stretch and so the 
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fail-point) to be either at the built-in end or the centre of the beam 
in case (b), but this is by no means obvious, it requires an investi- 
gation similar to that given by Grashof in Arts. 58 9 of his 

Theorie der Elasticity , 1878. Secondly, he shews, I believe for the 
first time, that the fail-point for a uniformly loaded beam, either 
doubly built-in or built-in and supported, is at the built-in end; 
in the former case the bending-moment at the centre .is only half 
its value at the built-in ends. 

Arts. 1180 and 1402, ftn. 

Just as this page goes to press a copy of Seebeck’s paper in the 
Programm of the Dresden Technical School (1,846) reaches me. 
It contains a good deal of valuable matter, and I shall take the 
opportunity of referring to it with other papers of Seebock’s in the 
course of YoL n. 
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